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MONTCLAIR    STATE    COLLEGE 

UPPER  MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 
VOLUME  FIFTY-SEVEN  NUMBER  TWO 


Best  Routes  to 

MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


Part-Time  and  Extension  Division  Calendar  1964-1965 


FAIL  SEMESTER 


SPRING  SEMESTER 


Sept.  19,  21 


Fall   1964  Class  Scfced. 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 


Location 

Montclair  State  College  is  on  Valley  Road  and  Normal  Ave- 
nue, Upper  Montclair  (turn  at  the  blinker).  The  College  is  one 
mile  south  of  the  junction  of  Routes  3  and  46  on  Valley  Road. 

Directions  for  Reaching  the  College 

From  Bloomjicld  Avenue,  Montclair  Center  (Sears'  store) 
proceed  north  on  Valley  Road — two  miles  to  the  Normal  Avenue 
blinker. 

From  Route  46  East,  the  landmark  is  West's  Diner ;  take  the 
next  right,  Valley  Road — one  mile  to  blinker  at  Normal  Avenue. 

From  Route  46  West,  the  landmark  is  the  junction  with  Route 
3.  Turn  on  Valley  Road  to  Montclair,  bear  right  on  cloverleaf 
and  proceed  south  under  Route  46 — one  mile  to  blinker  at  Normal 
Avenue. 

From  the  Turnpike  North  of  Exit  10  or  South  from  George 
Washington  Bridge  turn  at  Route  3  West  or  Route  46  West, 
then  as  above.  From  the  Turnpike  South  of  Exit  10,  leave  the 
Turnpike  at  Exit  10  and  follow  directions  for  Garden  State  Park- 
way North. 

From  Garden  State  Parkway  North  turn  left  at  Exit  153B 
and  proceed  West  on  Route  3  to  Valley  Road. 

From  Garden  State  Parkway  South  turn  at  Route  46  West 
(Clifton  Exit  154)  thence  to  Valley  Road.  If  you  miss  that  turn, 
continue  South  to  Exit  151,  Watchung  Avenue,  thence  West  to 
Valley  Road  and  North  to  blinker  at  Normal  Avenue. 

The  #60  Public  Service  Bus  from  Newark  to  Montclair  termi- 
nates at  the  South  end  of  the  campus. 

The  #76  Public  Service  Bus  from  Paterson  to  Orange  stops 
at  Valley  Road  and  Normal  Avenue. 

The  #66  DeCamp  Bus  from  New  York,  which  leaves  on  the 
half  hour  from  Platform  73,  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal,  stops 
at  Valley  Road  and  Mt.  Hebron  Road — one  long  block  from  the 
campus. 

The  Erie  Railroad,  Montclair  Heights  Station,  is  at  the  South- 
west corner  of  the  campus. 

WHEN  IN  DOUBT  —  CALL  PILGRIM  6-9500 
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MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 

OFFICIAL  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  1964-1965 

1964 

Wed.,  Sept.  9  Commissioner's  Convocation 

Fri.,  Sept.  11  Faculty  Meeting 

Sat.,  Sept.  12  Freshman  Orientation  begins 

Mon.,  Sept.  14  Registration  begins 

Thurs.,  Sept.  17  Classes  begin 

Tues.,  Oct.  6  Fall  Convocation 

Thurs.,  Fri.,  Nov.  12-13     NJ.E.A.  Convention 

Wed.,  Nov.  25  Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  close  of  College  day 

Mon.,  Nov.  30  Classes  resume 

Fri.,  Dec.  18  Christmas  Recess  begins  at  close  of  College  day 


1965 


Mon.,  Jan.  4  Classes  resume 

Fri.,  Jan.  22  First  Semester  ends  at  close  of  College  day 

Wed.,  Thurs.  &  Fri., 

Jan.  27,  28,  29  Registration 

Mon.,  Feb.  1        -=*-  Second  Semester — Classes  begin 

Mon.,  Mar.  29  Spring  Recess  begins  8  :00  a.m. 

Mon.,  Apr.  5  Classes  Resume  8:00  a.m. 

Fri.,  Apr.  16  Good  Friday— NO  CLASSES 

Mon.,  May  31  Memorial  Day — College  Holiday 

Sun.,  June  6  Baccalaureate 

Wed.,  June  9  Commencement 
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FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  :  Write  to : 

General  Policies  and  Program  Dr.  E.  DeAlton  Partridge,  President 

Instructional  Program  and  Policies 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Richardson,  Dean  of  the  College 
Student  Personnel  Services,  Scholarships  and  Loans,  Dormitories 

Mr.  Lawton  W.  Blanton,  Dean  of  Students 
Admission  to  Undergraduate  Division 

Mr.  George  G.  King,  Director  of  Admissions 
Business  and  Financial  Matters Business  Manager 

College  High  School 

Dr.  Keith  W.  Atkinson,  Director  of  College  High  School 
Student  Teaching  and  Placement 

Dr.  Norman  E.  Lange,  Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement 
Certification  and  Evaluation,  Teacher  Certificates 

Miss  Simone  Picard,  Evaluator  and  Certification  Advisor, 

Part-Time  and  Extension 
Admission  to  Graduate  Program 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Ambry,  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies 
Part-Time  and  Extension  and  Summer  Session 

Mr.  Anthony  R.  Kuolt,  Director  of  Field  Services 

Transcripts,  Records,  Catalogs  Mr.  Peter  P.  Stapay,  Registrar 

Alumni  Affairs  Mrs.  Helen  Z.  Rendall,  Alumni  Secretary 

Public  Information  . . .  Mr.  Morris  G.  McGee,  Coordinator  of  Public  Relations 

Film  Rentals  Audio- Visual  Department 

Intercollegiate  Athletics  (Men)    Mr.  Henry  E.  Schmidt,  Coordinator 

Intercollegiate  Athletics  (Women)   Dr.  Hazel  Wacker,  Coordinator 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Montclair  State  College  was  organized  to  serve  New  Jersey  by 
preparing  youth  for  constructive  and  useful  lives  in  society.  For  the 
forseeable  future  the  major  responsibility  of  the  College  will  be  to 
prepare  teachers.  This  general  purpose  is  fundamental  to  the  cur- 
riculum, courses  of  study,  and  the  methods  of  teaching. 

The  more  specific  aims  of  the  College  are: 

•  To  prepare  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 

•  To  prepare  those  majoring  in  industrial  arts,  fine  arts,  music,  home 
economics,  physical  education,  and  speech  to  teach  in  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

•  To  meet  special  needs  of  the  school  systems  of  the  State,  for  example : 
Conducting  surveys  to  determine  speech  patterns  and  difficulties  of 
school  children,  sponsoring  reading  clinics  for  teachers  and  students, 
organizing  workshops  and  institutes,  and  other  services. 

•  To  offer  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  those 
fields  in  which  the  College  has  qualified  staff  and  adequate  facilities. 
The   Graduate   Bulletin   provides   additional   information. 

•  To  offer  an  on-campus  summer  session  with  courses  for  those  wishing 
to  matriculate  for  the  A.M.  degree  and  also  for  those  who  wish  to 
continue  their  professional  preparation,  earn  secondary  school  certifi- 
cation, and  for  those  who  wish  to  accelerate  their  graduation. 

•  To  offer  field  courses  for  teachers  who  wish  to  enlarge  their  scholastic 
background  and  increase  their  knowledge  of  education  and  thus  improve 
their  teaching  and  meet  advanced  certification  requirements.  Bulletins 
of  the  Part-Time  and  Extension  Division  explain  these  opportunities 
in  detail. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Montclair  State  College  offers  to  each  student  opportunities  for 
development  in  a  broad  general  education,  professional  education 
toward  a  teaching  career,  specialization  in  a  major  teaching  field,  and 
a  variety  of  co-curricular  activities. 

One  of  the  chief  supports  of  good  teaching  is  knowledge  of  sub- 
ject matter ;  the  greater  the  teacher's  knowledge,  the  more  effective 
will  be  his  teaching.  Because  of  the  new  knowledge  in  many  fields  of 
investigation  and  the  recognition  of  interrelation  of  various  fields,  a 
teacher  must  not  only  know  his  own  field  in  depth,  but  also  be  aware 
of  the  achievements  in  other  fields  of  study ;  consequently,  the  College 
provides  the  broad  program  of  general  education  in  addition  to  con- 
centration in  one  specific  subject  field. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  be  both  sequential  and  integrated. 
In  the  first  two  years  the  student  is  engaged  in  acquiring  a  broad 
base  of  general  education  while  at  the  same  time  beginning  speciali- 
zation in  his  major  field  of  interest.  During  the  next  two  years  more 
advanced  work  in  the  major,  together  with  professional  courses  that 
prepare  him  to  teach,  is  presented.  Throughout  the  four  years  at 
Montclair   State  there  is   a  systematic  program   of  observations   in 
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the  College  High  School  and  other  public  schools  in  the  state.  The 
culminating  professional  experience  is  the  student  teaching  period 
during  which  time  the  student  is  observed  and  counseled  by  a  College 
faculty  member,  as  well  as  the  local  cooperating  teacher.  Thus  it 
is  that  educational  and  professional  subjects  become  more  meaningful 
when  related  to  practical  experience. 

Knowledge  of  subject  matter  alone  does  not  assure  the  best 
teacher,  that  is,  the  most  effective  means  of  sharing  with  others  and 
causing  others  to  learn.  Therefore,  a  knowledge  of  methods  and 
teaching  techniques  in  terms  of  adolescent  growth  and  development 
is  important  to  the  secondary  school  teacher  and  will  help  that  teacher 
adapt  his  broad  and  deep  knowledge  to  individual  needs. 

Since  the  co-curricular  activities  are  an  important  part  of  the 
secondary  school  program,  Montclair  State  College  provides  its  stu- 
dents with  an  opportunity  to  develop  skills  in  athletics,  dramatics, 
and  other  student  organizations  that  will  enable  them  to  supervise 
these  activities  as  well  as  acquire  the  social  poise  needed  to  be  a 
successful  teacher. 

Montclair  State  College  has  a  counseling  and  guidance  program 
involving  the  staff  which  has  as  its  main  aim  obtaining  the  best 
results  in  all  phases  of  the  total  program. 

As  a  public  institution  of  higher  education,  Montclair  State 
College  serves  not  only  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  and  those 
already  engaged  in  teaching,  but  also  other  groups  and  communities 
in  the  state.  Such  services  are  rendered  in  accordance  with  the 
resources  of  the  College  and  consistent  with  its  several  purposes. 

ACCREDITATION 

Montclair  State  College  is  a  fully  accredited  member  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  and 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

HISTORY 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a 
Normal  School  be  established  in  northern  New  Jersey.  The  follow- 
ing year  a  25-acre  site  was  purchased  in  Upper  Montclair.  College 
Hall,  the  present  administration  building,  was  completed  in  1908  and 
the  first  class  was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

In  1915  Edward  Russ  Hall,  a  women's  dormitory,  was  built  with 
a  bequest  of  the  Honorable  Edward  Russ,  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Committee. 

In  1927  the  State  Board  of  Education  established  a  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  secondary 
schools.  The  first  class  graduated  from  the  four-year  college  curricu- 
lum in  June,  1930. 

In  1928  Chapin  Hall,  another  women's  dormitory,  was  added, 
and  the  following  year  the   College  High   School  was   completed. 
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During  the  late  20's  additional  land  was  purchased,  bringing  the  total 
campus  area  to  seventy  acres. 

Part-Time  and  Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  college  pro- 
gram in  1929,  and  the  Summer  Session  in  1930.  In  the  spring  of  1932 
the  State  Board  of  Education  empowered  the  College  to  give  gradu- 
ate courses  and  grant  the  Master's  degree. 

In  1951  the  voters  of  Xew  Jersey  passed  a  15-million-dollar  bond 
issue  to  provide  facilities  at  the  six  state  teachers  colleges.  By  1957 
four  major  buildings  were  constructed  on  the  Montclair  campus: 
Stone  Hall,  a  men's  dormitory ;  Finley  Hall,  with  facilities  for  indus- 
trial arts,  fine  arts,  home  economics,  mathematics,  and  science ;  the 
Memorial  Auditorium — Student  Life  Building  and  Cafeteria;  and 
a  physical  education  building. 

In  1958  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  the  consolidation 
of  Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with  the 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College  as  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene  with  a  major  in  the  field  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

As  of  July  1,  1958,  the  official  name  of  the  College  became 
Montclair  State  College. 

In  November,  1959,  the  voters  of  New  Jersey  approved  another 
bond  issue  which  provided  additional  facilities  at  the  six  state  colleges. 
As  a  result  of  this  bond  issue,  Montclair  State  College  now  has  a 
new  music  building,  a  library,  two  more  dormitories,  and  additional 
classroom  space.  College  Hall,  the  original  building  on  campus 
which  serves  as  an  administration  building  and  classroom  building 
will  be  completely  renovated. 

In  the  summer  of  1964  a  mammoth  project  of  removing  three 
and  one-half  million  tons  of  rock  from  the  northwest  end  of  the 
campus  was  completed.  This  provided  approximately  30  additional 
acres  for  building,  play  fields,  roads,  and  parking.  In  addition,  the 
College  acquired  seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  in  exchange  for 
the  quarried  rock. 

During  the  spring  of  1962  the  College  acquired  the  residence 
at  852  Valley  Road  to  be  used  as  a  president's  house.  The  land  on 
which  this  house  is  located,  together  with  additional  land  along  Valley 
Road,  will  provide  for  future  expansion  of  dormitory  facilities. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  College  now  has  the  following  facilities : 

College  Hall  contains  administrative  offices,  Audio-Visual  Center, 
classrooms  and  faculty  offices. 

The  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  also  houses  the  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  K. 
Cosla  collection  of  paintings. 

Charles  Finley  Hall  houses  the  Fine  Arts,  Home  Economics,  Indus- 
trial Arts,  Science  and  Mathematics  Departments. 
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Virgil  O.  Mallory  Hall,  new  wing  added  in  1962-1963,  houses  addi- 
tional facilities  for  Science  and  Mathematics. 

The  Student  Life  cluster  of  buildings  contains  a  cafeteria,  student 
offices,  bookstore,  recreation  rooms,  student  lounges,  faculty 
lounge  and  dining  room,  the  Alumni  Lounge  and  office,  the 
Memorial  Auditorium,  the  Speech  Department  offices  and  class- 
rooms.  The  auditorium  contains  a  pipe  organ  of  3,500  pipes. 

The  Music  Building  has  practice  rooms,  studios,  recital  halls,  class- 
rooms, and  faculty  offices. 

The  Physical  Education  Building  contains  four  gymnasiums,  teach- 
ing areas,  and  facilities  for  men  and  women. 

The  College  High  School  contains  a  small  auditorium,  gymnasium, 
library,  home  economics  rooms,  and  classrooms. 

Five  dormitories  are  available,  three  for  women  and  two  for  men. 
A  total  of  200  men  and  400  women  can  be  accommodated  on 
campus.  Each  dormitory  has  laundry  facilities,  lounge,  recrea- 
tional and  social  facilities,  storage  rooms  and  offices. 

A  recreational  building  with  fireplaces  and  a  kitchen  provides  a 
meeting  place  for  clubs  and  other  student  groups. 

An  official  residence  for  the  President  of  the  College  is  located  near 
the  campus. 

The  Lillian  Gilbreth  home  management  house  serves  as  a  demon- 
stration house  for  home  economics. 

An  athletic  field  adjacent  to  the  gymnasium  includes  a  football  field, 
baseball  diamond,  and  track. 

An  outdoor  Amphitheater. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  buildings  listed  above,  there  are  four 
temporary  buildings  containing  classrooms,  laboratories,  faculty 
offices,  and  administrative  offices. 

LIBRARY 

The  new  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  is  of  modern  construction 
using  brick,  glass,  and  aluminum  trim.  It  is  completely  air-condi- 
tioned. It  has  three  floors,  and  is  planned  to  accommodate  800  stu- 
dents and  an  eventual  collection  of  150,000  volumes. 

The  main  floor  includes  the  Circulation  Area,  the  Technical 
Processes  Area,  and  the  Reference  and  Bibliography  Center.  Here, 
also,  is  the  Humanities  Center,  which  includes  books  and  periodicals 
in  the  fields  of  Philosophy,  Religion,  Literature,  Languages,  Music, 
Fine  Arts,  Biography,  and  Fiction. 

The  second  floor  has  three  main  subject  areas.  The  Science  and 
Mathematics  Center  includes  books  and  periodicals  in  the  fields  of 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Biology,  Botany,  Zoology, 
and  in  the  various  branches  of  Mathematics.  The  Social  Science 
Center  contains  books  and  periodicals  in  the  fields  of  Sociology, 
Political  Science  and  Government,  Economics,  International  Rela- 
tions,  Anthropology,   Geography,    Business    Education,   and    Home 
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Economics.  The  Education  Center  contains  books  in  Education, 
Psychology,  Physical  Education,  Health,  and  Industrial  Arts.  Near 
the  Education  area  is  a  Curriculum  Laboratory.  On  the  lower  level 
there  is  an  Art  Gallery,  a  Reserve  Book  Room,  lounges,  and  stor- 
age areas. 

Special  collections  are  located  in  an  attractive  room  on  the  second 
floor.  These  collections  include  the  China  Institute  Library,  a  gift 
from  the  China  Institute  of  New  Jersey.  Books  showing  Chinese 
culture  in  art,  philosophy,  literature,  and  history  make  up  this  selec- 
tion. The  Webster  Memorial  collection  of  modern  poetry  contains 
some  first  editions  and  authographed  copies.  The  Finley  Science 
Library,  the  Historical  Textbook  Collection,  and  the  Lincoln  Col- 
lection hold  special  interest.  The  Alumni  Memorial  Library,  re- 
ceived as  alumni  gifts,  includes  fine  editions  of  classics.  Early  books 
in  Physical  Education,  some  in  foreign  languages,  make  up  the  un- 
usual collection  which  was  given  to  the  library  when  Panzer  College 
of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  merged  with  Montclair  State 
College. 

Two  classrooms  are  located  outside  the  main  area  of  the  library 
but  are  an  integral  part  of  the  building.  Faculty  carrels,  individual 
study  desks,  typing  areas,  and  conference  rooms  are  also  provided. 

Supplementing  the  College  Library  is  the  library  of  the  College 
High  School,  which  houses  over  5,000  volumes  and  is  located  in  the 
College  High  School  building.  These  books  are  available  through 
the  main  catalog  as  well  as  through  the  catalog  of  the  College  High 
School.  The  High  School  Librarian  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  members  of  the  College  Library  staff,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
literature  for  adolescents. 

COSLA  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS 

The  college  recently  acquired  a  valuable  and  unusual  collection 
of  paintings,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  as  early  as  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  The  collection  is  a  gift  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  K.  Cosla  of 
New  York  City.  The  paintings  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Harry  A. 
Sprague  Library. 

EXPENSES 

General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year: 

The  annual  tuition  and  fees  for  New  Jersey  residents  are : 


Tuition 

$150.00 

Student  Government  Association  Fee 

46.00 

General  Service  Charge 

35.00 

Student  Teaching  Fee 

15.00 

Registration  Fee 

4.00 

$250.00 
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Students  may  purchase  all  meals  in  the  college  cafeteria  at  the 
rate  of  $13  per  week,  payable  in  quarterly  installments  in  advance. 
Lunches  are  available  for  commuting  students.  * 

Special  fees  in  connection  with  senior  graduation  activities  are 
determined  by  a  senior  committee  each  year  prior  to  Commencement. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  in  two  installments,  $75.00  in  September 
and  $75.00  in  January.  The  student  fees  and  service  charges  are  also 
payable  in  two  installments,  one-half  in  September  and  one-half  in 
January.   These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

Living  Expenses  for  Regular  Year  of  Approximately  36  Weeks 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $738.00  for  the 
academic  year.    This  charge  includes  a  room  in  the  dormitory  and 
all  meals  when  the  College  is  in  session.    Quarterly  payments  are 
due  and  payable  for  the  charge  for  board  and  room  as  follows : 
$184.50  before  registration  in  September 
$184.50  on  or  before  November  1 
$184.50  on  or  before  registration  in  February 
$184.50  on  or  before  April  1. 
It  is  essential  that  these  charges  be  met  on  the  dates  specified; 
otherwise,  forfeiture  of  dormitory  privilege  may  result. 

After  official  notice  of  acceptance  a  student  desiring  consideration 
for  dormitory  housing  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  Students  for  an 
application. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  be  accommodated  in  dormitories  are 
assisted  in  obtaining  rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  College. 

Refunds 

Some  students  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  College  before 
completion  of  their  courses.  Upon  receipt  of  an  official  written 
notice  of  withdrawal,  a  portion  of  the  tuition  and  Student  Govern- 
ment fee  paid  by  the  student  is  refunded  on  a  prorated  basis.  No 
refund  is  made  after  expiration  of  half  of  the  semester. 


Students  in  the  College  Amphitheater 
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ADMISSIONS 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  Montclair  State  College  should 
be  prepared  to  submit  evidence  of  bona  fide  New  Jersey  residency. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Colleges  are  not  permitted  to  accept  for  ad- 
mission into  the  undergraduate  student  body  persons  who  have  not 
been  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  a  period  of  six  months 
prior  to  admission. 

United  States  citizenship  or  eligibility  for,  and  intent  to  attain 
citizenship,  is  a  prerequisite  for  certification  to  teach  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Persons  not  meeting  this  qualification  cannot  be 
admitted  to  the  Montclair  State  program. 

Admission   requirements  are  arranged  for  three  groups :   Those 
entering  the  freshman  class ;  those  entering  with  advanced  under- 
graduate credits ;  and  those  entering  the  Graduate  Division. 
I.  Admission  To  The  Freshman  Class 

A.  Applications 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  file 
applications  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  before  January  15th  of  the 
year  in  which  entrance  is  desired.  Admission  forms  are  available 
from  September  15th  (one  year  prior  to  date  of  desired  entrance) 
through  January  15th.  Applicants  should  submit  all  admission  forms 
as  soon  after  September  15th  as  possible. 

All  requests  for  application  forms,  inquiries  for  information 
concerning  admission  as  freshmen  and  as  undergraduate  transfer 
students  should  be  addressed  to : 

Direction  of  Admissions 
MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 

No  application  for  entrance  shall  be  considered  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  $5.00  non-refundable  fee.  After  a  student  has  been 
accepted  by  the  College,  a  place  shall  be  reserved  if  he  transmits  a 
$35.00  advance  deposit  to  be  applied  against  the  student  service  fee 
when  he  enters  the  institution.    The  deposit  is  non-refundable. 

B.  Entrance  Examinations 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  shall  take  either 
the  State  College  Entrance  Examination  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  or  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Application  fi  r 
the  latter  should  be  made  directly  to  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  at  least  four 
weeks  before  the  desired  test  date.  All  applicants  who  intend  to 
use  the  College  Board  Examination  for  admission  purposes  are  urged 
to  take  the  December  examination  rather  than  a  later  one.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  the  results  of  the  Junior  College  Boards  repi 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Further  information  regarding  test 
dates  will  be  supplied  with  application. 
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C.  Academic  Requirements  for  Admission 

A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an 
approved  secondary  school  or  a  certificate  showing  that  the  applicant 
is  scheduled  for  graduation  during  the  current  scholastic  year  is 
required.  t  The  certificate  shall  name  the  secondary  school  subjects 
the  applicant  has  completed  and  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  the  number  of 
weeks  given  to  each  subject,  the  number  of  recitation  periods  per 
week,  and  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  applicant.  The  minimum 
units  required  for  admission  are  as  follows : 

SUBJECT  UNITS 

English    4 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy  2 

♦Mathematics     1 

Science     1 

**Foreign  Language   2 

Restricted  Electives  to  be  selected  from  the  areas  of  Social  Studies, 

Science,  Mathematics,  and  Languages  2 

Free  Electives   3 

Total    15 

*It  is  recommended  that  where  only  one  unit  of  mathematics  is  presented 
for  admission  it  be  one  year  of  algebra.  Business  Mathematics  will  not  satisfy 
the  mathematics  requirements.  General  Mathematics  is  acceptable  only  when 
accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  from  the  high  school 
principal  certifying  that  the  course  content  includes  excerpts  from  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

♦♦Candidates  for  Business  Education,  Physical  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Home 
Economics,  and  Industrial  Arts  may  substitute  2  units  of  work  in  these  areas 
for  the  language  requirement. 

The  above  requirements  are  basic  for  admission  to  all  specializa- 
tions. However,  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  majors  requiring 
a  particularly  broad  and  strong  foundation  must  submit  a  minimum 
number  of  high-school  units  in  these  areas.  The  table  below  indicates 
the  number  of  high-school  units  required  at  entrance  for  each  speciali- 
zation. As  these  requirements  are  minimal  in  nature,  the  table  also 
indicates  the  number  of  high-school  units  recommended  for  admis- 
sion to  each  specialization. 

MAJOR  MINIMUM  HIGH  SCHOOL      HIGH  SCHOOL  UNITS 

UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR          RECOMMENDED  FOR 

ADMISSION  ADMISSION 

Business  Education                           0  2 

English                                              4  4 

Fine   Arts                                           0  2 

French,  Latin,  or  Spanish               2  3  to  4 

Home   Economics                             0  2 

Industrial  Arts                                  0  2 

Mathematics                                        3  3^  to  4 

Music                                                 0  1  to  2 

Physical  Education                          0  1 

Science                                               2  3  to  4 

Social  Studies                                  2  2  to  4 

Speech                                                0  1  to  2 

D.  Special  Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  Age  Certification:  A  statement  of  date  of  birth.  Applicants 
shall  be  at  least  fifteen  years,  nine  months  old  before  taking  the  en- 
trance examinations. 
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2.  Health  Report:  The  family  physician,  on  a  form  supplied  by 
the  College,  shall  certify  a  candidate's  health  and  physical  fitness. 
The  College  Physician  may  be  asked  to  evaluate  a  candidate's  ability 
to  perform  curricular  and  professional  responsibilities. 

One  and  one  half  years  of  regular  physical  education  are  required 
of  ALL  STUDENTS  at  Montclair  State  College.  Any  applicant 
having  a  physical  disability  which  might  jeopardize  his  admission 
because  of  inability  to  participate  in  the  regular  physical  education 
program  is  urged  to  contact  the  Director  of  Admissions  for  advice 
before  filing  application  forms.  All  individuals  entering  the  teaching 
profession  should  be  in  excellent  physical  condition.  It  is  doubtful 
that  any  individual  who  cannot  participate  in  the  normal  physical- 
education  program  has  the  stamina  to  become  a  successful  teacher. 

The  medical  and  physical  examination  form  will  be  mailed  only 
to  those  applicants  who  have  been  accepted  by  the  College.  This 
form  shall  be  completed  by  a  qualified  physician  following  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  and  returned  by  the  physician  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions  within  14  days.  The  Admissions  Office  will 
refer  this  form  to  the  College  Physician  who  will  either  approve  or 
reject  the  applicant. 

3.  High  School  Rating:  A  rating  of  the  student's  character  and 
probable  fitness  to  succeed  in  teaching  will  be  made  by  the  officials  of 
the  applicant's  secondary  school  on  forms  furnished  by  the  College. 

4.  Speech  Test:  Before  a  student  may  graduate  from  Montclair 
State  College,  he  must  satisfactorily  pass  a  speech  test  since  proper 
speech  and  diction  are  vital  requirements  for  success  in  the  teaching 
profession.  The  College  is  unwilling  to  accept  a  student  who  has 
any  speech  problem  which  cannot  be  corrected  by  reasonable  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Speech.  Any  individual  who  lisps, 
stammers,  stutters,  or  has  any  other  speech  impediment  or  difficulty 
that  might  jeopardize  admission  to  the  College  should  contact  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Speech  for  advice  regarding  admis- 
sion before  filing  entrance  forms  and  paying  the  non-refundable 
application  fee. 

5.  Requirements  for  Special  Areas:  In  addition  to  the  above  re- 
quirements for  admission,  additional  requirements  are  necessary  for 
particular  specializations.  Before  a  student  can  be  admitted  to  the 
physical  education  specialization,  he  is  required  to  pass  a  standardized 
physical-education  aptitude  test.  Applicants  desiring  to  major  in 
music  are  required  to  pass  successfully  a  standardized  musical  apti- 
tude test,  a  piano  audition,  and  an  audition  on  the  student's  major 
instrument  of  interest,  which  may  include  voice.  Speech  majors  are 
required  to  pass  an  audition  with  three  members  of  the  Speech  De- 
partment. All  applicants  who  desire  to  major  in  French  or  Spanish 
are  required  to  pass  both  conversational  and  written  tests  before  being 
admitted.   Latin  students  are  expected  to  pass  a  written  examination. 
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E.  Freshman  Honors  Sections 

Special  honors  sections  are  open  to  incoming  freshmen  who  have 
demonstrated  high  scholastic  ability.  Candidates  are  required  to  take 
the  College  Board  Entrance  Examination.  A  selected  group  of  fresh- 
men will  be  invited  to  become  candidates  for  this  program.  Eligibility 
will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  oral  and  written  examinations 
administered  by  the  College.  Applicants  interested  in  the  program 
should  write  to  the  Chairman,  Academic  Honors  and  Graduation 
Committee,  Montclair  State  College.  Candidates  who  qualify  for 
consideration  will  be  notified  by  April  30. 

F.  Advanced  Placement  Examinations 

Students  admitted  to  Montclair  who  have  completed  the  special 
examinations  administered  by  the  Advanced  Placement  Board  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  may  submit  such  examinations 
for  advanced  placement  credit.  The  faculties  of  the  several  curri- 
culums  may,  at  their  discretion,  grant  earned  college  credits  plus 
waiver  of  required  courses. 

II.  Admission  As  An  Undergraduate  Transfer  Student 

The  College  is  unable  to  admit  all  qualified  transfer  students  who 
are  legal  residents  of  New  Jersey  because  of  a  shortage  of  classroom 
space.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  by  transfer,  the  applicant 
is  required  to  have  completed  satisfactorily  a  minimum  of  24  semes- 
ter hours  of  college-level  credit  from  an  accredited  institution.  Well- 
qualified  applicants  meeting  the  foregoing  requirements  will  be  con- 
sidered in  numbers  consistent  with  the  facilities  of  the  College. 

Requests  for  application  forms  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Applicants  are  required  to  have  all  transcripts,  credentials,  and 
records  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  April  1st  for  Septem- 
ber admission,  and  by  November  1  for  late  January  admission. 
Definite  notice  of  acceptance  cannot  be  mailed  until  a  few  weeks  before 
the  beginning  of  any  given  semester. 

III.  Admission  To  The  Graduate  Division 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured 
from  the  Chariman  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

Official  transcripts  of  all  previous  college  work  and  a  five  dollar 
($5.00)  application  for  matriculation  fee  must  accompany  the  written 
application.    No  action  is  taken  until  such  transcripts  are  received. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application  blank  and  the  transcripts  of  previ- 
ous work,  the  student  has  personal  conferences  with  the  department 
adviser  of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  major,  and  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Council.    These  conferences  are  a  pre- 
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requisite  to  action  of  the  committee  on  admissions.  The  student  is 
notified  in  writing  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  been  accepted. 

Senior  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  College  with  good  aca- 
demic records  and  within  sixteen  semester-hours  of  graduation  may 
take  up  to  eight  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  concurrently  with 
the  balance  of  their  A.B.  degree  requirements  and  prior  to  gradua- 
tion in  courses  of  a  senior-graduate  level,  i.e.,  between  400-49' J  in 
the  most  recent  Graduate  Bulletin.  Such  students  must  have  permis- 
sion signed  by  the  Department  Chairman,  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Council.  The  application  blank 
must  be  obtained  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

For  more  complete  information  see  the  current  Graduate  Bulletin. 


A  Part  of  the  Registration  Procedure 
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PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Through  the  Placement  Office,  the  College  assists  alumni  and 
prospective  graduates  to  find  teaching  and  administrative  positions 
appropriate  to  their  preparation  and  abilities.  In  carrying  out  its 
objectives,  the  office  compiles  credentials  for  registrants,  notifies 
candidates  of  job  opportunities,  informs  prospective  employers  of 
qualified  candidates,  distributes  supporting  credentials,  and  ar- 
ranges personal  interviews  for  applicants  and  employers.  The  serv- 
ices of  the  office  are  offered  to  undergraduates  and  alumni  without 
charge. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  are  active  members  if  they  make  an  annual  gift.  Association 
officers,  the  executive  board,  and  the  executive  secretary  plan  a 
schedule  of  events  for  all  graduate  and  their  guests.  ALUMNI  LIFE 
is  mailed  to  each  graduate  several  times  a  year,  giving  news  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  College,  the  faculty,  and  the  alumni.  In  addition  an 
annual  magazine,  the  Alumni  Forum,  is  published  and  sent  to  all 
active  members. 

The  Alumni  Association  strives  to  continue  friendships  among 
its  members  and  with  the  College. 

The  alumni  maintain  an  office  in  the  Student  Life  Building,  and 
through  their  program  of  annual  giving  support  the  many  activities 
of  the  College  and  of  the  College  Development  Fund. 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES :  3,921  Normal  School  Diplomas ; 
8,460  A.B.  degrees;  2,724  A.M.  degrees  as  of  June  3,  1964. 

THE  MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

To  provide  a  Margin  for  Excellence  for  Montclair  State  College 
is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Montclair  State  College  De- 
velopment Fund. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  friends  of  the  College,  parents, 
alumni,  and  faculty,  provides  direction  for  this  organization  whose 
activities  include  bringing  distinguished  theatrical  groups  to  the 
campus ;  purchasing  fine  art  and  scholarly  books ;  and  providing  cul- 
tural experiences  for  the  campus.  A  further  objective  is  the  under- 
writing of  the  cost  of  further  study  for  the  students  and  the  faculty 
and  the  encouragement  of  student  and  faculty  travel. 

FACULTY-STUDENT  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Faculty-Student  Cooperative  Association  is  a  legally  char- 
tered non-profit  corporation  organized  to  operate  the  College  Book 
Store,  vending  machines,  and  other  student  services.  The  governing 
board  is  made  up  of  student,  faculty,  and  alumni  representatives. 
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GIFTS 

The  College  has  received  many  gifts  which  enrich  student  life. 
Alumni,  faculty,  students,  and  friends  raised  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  that  built  and  equipped  the  Student  Life  Building. 

The  pipe  organ  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium  is  the  result  of 
private  gifts.  Other  gifts  have  been  provided  by  classes  and  friends 
and  are  serving  a  variety  of  purposes  on  the  campus. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

The  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  State  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development  jointly  operate  the  New 
Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  at  Lake  Wapalanne,  Stokes 
State  Forest,  Sussex  County.  Courses  offered  include  field  studies 
in  biological  and  physical  sciences,  conservation  of  forests  and  wild- 
life, conservation  of  soils  and  water,  arts  and  crafts,  field  science  for 
elementary-school  teachers,  water  safety  and  first  aid,  camping  edu- 
cation, rural  sociology,  and  related  subjects. 

During  the  sophomore  year,  ALL  students  from  Montclair  State 
College  spend  five  days  at  the  School  of  Conservation,  during  which 
time  they  experience  various  phases  of  education  in  the  out-of-doors. 

Descriptions  of  course  offerings  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School 
of  Conservation  are  contained  in  special  announcements  which  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
School  of  Conservation,  Branchville,  New  Jersey. 

THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision,  Business  Education,  English,  Industrial  Arts, 
Foreign  Languages,  Mathematics,  Music,  Personnel  and  Guidance, 
Physical  Education  or  Health  Education,  Science,  Speech,  and 
Social  Studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  each 
curriculum  there  is  a  core  of  Education  Department  courses,  subject- 
matter  Department  courses,  and  elective  courses.  The  amount  of 
each  type  of  work  depends  on  the  candidate's  under-graduate  work 
and  is  determined  by  the  Graduate  Council. 

Montclair  senior-undergraduates  who  have  completed  112  semes- 
ter hours  and  who  have  a  high  scholastic  average  may  enroll  in 
courses  at  the  400  level  for  graduate  credit.  A  special  form  for  this 
enrollment  is  available  in  the  Graduate  Office. 

Students  interested  in  graduate  study  should  write  to  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Graduate  Studies  for  a  bulletin  and  information. 

DIVISION  OF  FIELD  SERVICES  (Part-Time)  and  Extension) 

Through  this  division,  the  College  offers  resident  senior-graduate, 
graduate,  and  teacher  certification  courses  on  campus  during  the 
late  afternoons,   evenings   and    Saturday   mornings,    and   occasional 
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off-campus  courses.  These  courses  are  primarily  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  teachers-in-service  and  college  graduates  who  are  seek- 
ing certiffication  to  teach  in  New  Jersey  public  secondary  schools. 

Extension  courses  are  offered  off-campus  in  any  community  in 
New  Jersey  in  which  the  teachers-in-service  desire  the  Division  of 
Field  Services  to  offer  a  particular  course,  if  that  course  is  listed 
in  the  Undergraduate  Bulletin.  Graduate  courses  are  not  offered 
off-campus.  (It  is  necessary  that  twenty  or  more  students  enroll  in 
such  extension  courses.) 

Under  certain  circumstances  Montclair  State  College  undergrad- 
uates may  schedule  courses  offered  through  the  Division  of  Field 
Services.  A  form  describing  the  procedure  for  doing  this  is  avail- 
able in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Other  information  including  bulletins  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Field  Services,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Mont- 
clair, New  Jersey. 

DIVISION  OF  FIELD  SERVICES  (Summer  Session) 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are : 
1)  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school  teachers;  2)  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  of  liberal  arts  colleges  seeking  sec- 
ondary certificates;  3)  graduate  students  seeking  the  Master's  de- 
gree; 4)  experienced  teachers  seeking  administrator's  and  super- 
visor's certificates;  5)  graduates  of  the  two  and  three-year  normal 
school  courses  who  are  working  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree ;  6) 
normal  school,  teachers  college,  and  liberal  arts  college  students,  who 
have  been  permitted  to  meet  certain  requirements  through  summer 
session  courses;  7)  laymen  who  may  wish  to  take  certain  courses 
because  of  their  cultural  interest. 

Montclair  State  College  undergraduates  planning  summer  session 
work  at  this  College  or  at  another  college  or  university  should  fill 
out  the  form,  "Application  for  Permission  to  Take  Summer  Work", 
and  secure  the  required  signatures.  Similar  permission  in  writing 
will  be  required  from  undergraduates  from  other  institutions.  This 
should  be  done  well  in  advance  of  the  summer  session  registration 
date.   Forms  are  available  from  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  summer  session  begins  during  the  last  week  of  June  or  the 
first  week  of  July  and  extends  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The 
maximum  load  is  8  credit  hours.  For  other  information,  including 
bulletins  of  the  summer  session,  address  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  college  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three 
divisions :  Instructional,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  Student  Personnel,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  Students ; 
and,  Business,  under  the  direction  of  the  Business  Manager.    The 
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President  of  the  college,  who  is  the  executive  officer,  administers 
through  these  divisions  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Council  which  is  made  up  of  administrative  officers  and 
department  chairmen. 

Instructional   Division 

The  Dean  of  the  College  has  direct  supervision  over  the  instruc- 
tional division  of  the  College.  The  Dean  is  assisted  by  department 
chairmen,  the  Registrar,  librarians,  and  committees  in  considering 
matters  related  to  instruction.  This  division  is  concerned  with 
curricula,  instructional  facilities,  teaching  aids,  assignment  of  staff 
and  classrooms,  and  all  matters  related  to  the  instructional  program 
of  the  College. 

Student  Personnel  Division 

The  Student  Personnel  Division  has  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing for  the  physical  health,  mental  health,  and  social  life  of  all  stu- 
dents. The  Dean  of  Students  is  the  head  of  the  personnel  division. 
He  is  assisted  in  his  responsibilities  by  assistant  directors  of  person- 
nel for  men  and  women,  the  Director  of  Admissions,  the  Registrar, 
the  College  Physician,  college  nurses,  dormitory  directors,  and  faculty 
members  who  have  specific  assignments  as  advisers  to  student  groups 
or  individual  students. 

Business  Division 

The  Business  Division,  under  the  direction  of  the  Business  Man- 
ager, has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as  budget  preparation  and 
control,  purchase  of  materails,  collection  of  fees,  inventories  and 
financial  reports.  Responsibility  for  plant  operation,  building  and 
grounds  is  also  in  this  division. 

BUREAU  OF  FIELD  STUDIES 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  offers  educational  travel  courses. 
They  are  described  in  various  sections  of  this  bulletin  and  more 
details  are  given  in  bulletins  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Field 
Studies.  Social  Studies  302,  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life,  is  re- 
quired of  all  social  studies  majors  in  the  junior  year.  The  other 
field  studies  courses  are  elective. 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  AND  ACTIVITIES 

General  Citizenship 

Montclair  State  College  is  organized  for  students  who  have  an 
interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  society  by  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  Opportunities  are  offered  by  the  College  for  developing 
educational  interest,  physical  health,  emotional  adjustment  and  social 
attitudes  and  habits.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  definite 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  College  and  are  encouraged  to 
demonstrate  their  leadership  through  cooperation  and  service  during 
their  years  at  Montclair.  These  leadership  skills  are  among  the 
important  attributes  for  one  who  is  preparing  to  be  a  teacher. 

Student  Government  Association 

The  Student  Government  Association  is  composed  of  all  under- 
graduate students.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  act  as  the 
representative  regulatory  agency  of  the  student  body  at  Montclair 
State  College,  whose  prime  aim  is  to  encourage  and  coordinate  stu- 
dent activity  and  promulgate  student  opinion.  Its  governing  body 
is  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  includes  a  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  assistant  treasurer,  recording  secretary,  and  corresponding 
secretary  who  are  elected  by  the  entire  student  body;  the  president 
and  two  representatives  of  the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  Classes 
and  the  president  and  one  representative  of  the  Freshman  Qass  who 
are  elected  by  their  respective  classes.  Non-voting  advisory  members 
are  the  Dean  of  the  College,  one  Financial  Advisor  appointed  by 
the  Administration,  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tors of  Students. 

Orientation  of  New  Students 

Orientation  means  essentially  adjustment  to  a  new  situation.  The 
purpose  of  the  orientation  program  at  Montclair  State  is  to  assist 
all  freshmen  and  transfer  students  in  getting  used  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings. The  Director  of  Admissions  is  responsible  for  this  pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  the  faculty  and  administration  of  the 
College,  and  particularly  the  Student  Personnel  Division. 

During  the  week  of  orientation,  freshmen  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  various  officials  of  the  College,  with  of- 
ficers of  the  Student  Government  Association  and  with  the  officers 
of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  are  officially  in  charge  of  the  student 
phase  of  the  orientation  program,  known  as  Freshman  Welcome 
Week.  Through  the  auspices  of  these  persons,  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  are  made  aware  of  various  campus  organizations,  and  of 
their  responsibilities  and  privileges  as  members  of  the  student  body. 

Guided  tours  are  arranged  so  that  newcomers  to  the  campus  will 
have  a  general  understanding  of  facilities  and  opportunities  available 
to  them.  Through  numerous  activities,  the  College  attempts  to  de- 
velop in  the  new  student  a  feeling  for  and  an  appreciation  of  its 
history,  traditions,  ideals  and  objectives. 

In  addition  to  basic  instruction  in  the  library  and  registration 
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which   must   be  accomplished   during  this   period,   attention   is   also 
given  to  analytic  tests  useful  in  helping  students  in  the  future. 

Recognizing  that  an  important,  immediate  adjustment  that  must 
be  made  by  a  new  student  is  adapting  to  a  new  social  world,  many 
of  the  activities  of  this  particular  week  are  designed  to  encourage 
new  students  to  meet  socially  with  various  student  groups  and  with 
faculty  and  administrative  officials.  The  social  highlight  of  this  week 
has  traditionally  been  the  President's  Reception.  Other  events  in- 
clude the  Big  Brother-Big  Sister  Dance  which  gives  freshmen  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  juniors,  and  the  Peace  Dance  which  gives 
the  freshmen  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  Welcome  Week  associ- 
ation with  the  sophomores. 
Music  and  Art 

Cultural  background  courses  in  music  and  art  are  required  of  all 
students.  In  addition,  music  electives  and  the  music  organizations 
of  the  College  provide  opportunities  for  further  study  in  fields  of 
special  interests.  These  include:  the  A  capella  Choir,  the  Orchestra, 
the  Band,  the  Opera  Workshop  and  the  Music  Workshop,  including 
various  types  of  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Concerts  are 
given  throughout  the  school  year  by  guest  artists,  music  faculty,  and 
advanced  music  students. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  New  York  City,  the  College  is  able 
to  offer  unusually  fine  opportunities  in  music.  Trips  are  frequently 
made  to  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concerts,  and 
other  musical  events  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Additional  oppor- 
tunities to  attend  other  cultural  affairs  are  afforded  by  the  use  of 
the  Memorial  Auditorium  by  community  and  state  organizations. 

The  art  electives  give  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively 
with  various  art  media.  The  Fine  Arts  Department  facilities  include 
fully  equipped  laboratories  for  sculpture,  painting,  textiles,  print 
making,  ceramics,  photography  and  puppet  theater  production. 
Trips  are  taken  to  art  museums  and  galleries  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Drama  and  Theater  Productions 

The  College  recognizes  the  value  of  drama  and  theater  in  the 
cultural  life  of  a  well-rounded  student.  In  the  classroom,  dramatic 
literature  is  studied  in  historical  perspective  as  an  art  form  and  as 
a  mirror  of  social  institutions.  Trips  are  arranged  to  both  profes- 
sional and  amateur  productions  with  attendance  required  in  connec- 
tion with  some  particular  courses  in  theater.  Elective  offerings  in 
the  Speech  Department  cover  all  aspects  of  dramatic  production  and 
are  open  to  the  entire  student  body.  The  Memorial  Auditorium 
serves  as  a  laboratory  for  College  theatrical  activities.  At  least  three 
major  productions  each  year  are  produced  by  Players,  the  under- 
graduate, college-wide,  dramatic  organization.  The  program  of  this 
organization  also  includes  workshop  activities  throughout  the  year 
and  assistance  to  other  producing  groups  on  campus.   Several  courses 
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require  students  to  direct  workshop  productions.   These  may  be  done 
arena-style  or  in  the  small  theater  located  in  the  College  High  School. 

Assembly  Programs 

During  the  year  a  series  of  assembly  programs  is  offered  for  the 
cultural  benefit  of  students  and  faculty.  These  programs  include 
presentations  by  outside  artists  and  speakers,  student  government 
members  and  officers,  student  recitals  and  dramatizations.  Since 
assembly  programs  are  an  important  part  of  the  college  offering, 
students  are  urged  to  attend  regularly.  A  Student-Faculty  Com- 
mittee plans  the  assembly  programs. 
Student  Exchange  with  French  and  Spanish  Speaking  Countries 

The  College  has  a  student  exchange  program  in  the  field  of 
modern  foreign  languages.  Selected  students,  following  their  junior 
year,  may  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in 
some  foreign  college  or  university  under  Montclair  auspices.  Stu- 
dents may  go  to  France,  Canada,  Spain,  Mexico,  or  South  America. 
This  program  is  administered  through  the  Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund 
for  Student  Exchange. 
College  Athletics 

The  College  maintains  an  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sports 
program  for  men  and  women.  The  principal  sports  for  men  include 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  track  and  field,  cross  country,  golf, 
tennis,  soccer,  wrestling,  bowling,  fencing,  and  gymnastics. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  basketball, 
softball,  tennis,  golf,  archery,  fencing,  bowling,  field  hockey,  gym- 
nastics, and  track  and  field. 

Varsity  sports  are  administered  by  the  Men's  Athletic  Commis- 
sion, which  is  composed  of  students  and  faculty  members,  and  by 
the  Women's  Recreation  Association.  For  a  complete  description 
of  the  College's  athletic  program,  activities  and  facilities,  see  "Panzer 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene." 

Student  Publications 

The  Arrowhead  is  the  student  handbook.  It  supplies  general 
campus  information,  policies,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs, 
cheers  and  other  material  of  special  value  to  students. 

The  Montclarion  is  the  weekly  student  newspaper  covering  a 
variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  students.  All  Montclair  State 
College  undergraduates  are  eligible  for  staff  positions. 

Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  which  publishes  orig- 
inal contributions  in  literature  and  art.  Staff  positions  are  open  to 
all  undergraduate  students. 

La  Campana,  the  College  annual,  is  edited  by  the  Senior  Class; 
however,  staff  positions  are  open  to  all  undergraduate  students. 
Housing  Accommodations 

The  College  has  five  dormitories,  each  staffed  by  a  full-time  di- 
rector. Chapin  Hall,  Russ  Hall,  and  Grace  Freeman  Hall  house  four 
hundred  women,  and  Stone  Hall  and  Webster  Hall  house  two  hun- 
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dred  men.  Increasing  College  enrollment  has  resulted  in  waiting  lists 
for  dormitory  rooms.  Students  desiring  consideration  for  dormitory 
housing  should  write  the  Coordinator  of  Housing,  Personnel  Office, 
for  a  dormitory  application  soon  after  being  accepted  to  the  College. 
The  distance  one  lives  from  the  campus  is  an  important  consideration 
in  making  selections  for  dormitory  occupancy. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  and  the  opportunities 
for  social  affairs,  entertainments,  and  athletics  are  determined  and 
promoted  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Women's  Inter-Dormitory 
Association,  the  Council  of  the  Men's  Dormitories,  the  Coordinators 
of  Housing,  and  the  dormitory  directors  with  emphasis  placed  on 
student  participation  and  responsibility. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  a  dormitory  are  assisted 
by  the  Student  Personnel  Office  in  obtaining  approved  housing  in 
private  homes  near  the  campus.  Approval  is  not  granted  for  single, 
undergraduate  women  to  live  in  apartments. 

Social  Activities 

A  program  of  social  and  recreational  activities  is  offered  by  the 
College.  Dances,  banquets,  shows  and  other  social  affairs  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Student  Government  Association,  classes,  fraternities 
and  sororities,  or  clubs.  Annual  events  such  as  Homecoming,  the 
Christmas  Dinner  and  Carol  Sing,  Cotillion  and  the  All-College 
Carnival  highlight  the  active  campus  life. 

Honor  Societies,  Fraternities,  Sororities,  and  Clubs 

A  description  of  all  honor  societies,  fraternities,  sororities  and 
clubs  is  found  in  The  Arrowhead,  the  student  handbook. 

Who's  Who  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges 

Each  year  a  number  of  outstanding  seniors  are  chosen  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  national  listing.  The  selection  is  based  on  scholarship, 
participation  in  co-curricular  activities,  and  character  qualifications. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
Student  Personnel  Division 

The  Student  Personnel  Division  headed  by  the  Dean  of  Students, 
includes  Assistant  Directors  of  Student  Personnel,  the  Director  of 
Admissions,  the  Registrar,  the  Academic  Counselor,  the  College  Phy- 
sician, College  Nurses,  and  resident  Dormitory  Directors. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Student  Personnel  Division  are :  student 
counseling  and  advisement,  veterans'  counseling,  recruitment,  admis- 
sions, registration,  part-time  placement,  academic  records  and  reports, 
health  services,  weekly  calendar  of  events  held  on  campus,  co-cur- 
ricular activities,  scholarships,  loans,  housing  and  leadership  training. 
Student  Counseling  and  Advisement 

All  members  of  the  Student  Personnel  Department  provide  guid- 
ance and  counseling  opportunities  for  students.  Services  extend  from 
personal  counseling  of  a  general  nature  to  specialized  counseling  in 
such  areas  as  financial  aids,  part-time  employment,  academic  advise- 
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ment,  housing,  veterans'  affairs,  health,  emotional  adjustment,  leader- 
ship training,  and  social  adjustment. 

There  is  also  a  general  program  involving  all  students  and  most 
faculty  members.  Each  new  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member 
from  his  major  department  for  general  counseling  and  academic 
advisement.  Students  usually  remain  with  their  faculty  advisers 
throughout  their  stay  in  college  unless  reassignment  is  necessitated 
through  faculty  resignations,  break  of  matriculation,  or  change  of 
major.  Students  are  expected  to  confer  with  their  advisers  at  each 
registration  for  assistance  in  curriculum  planning  and  to  obtain  pro- 
gram approval.  Group  advisory  meetings  are  organized  periodically, 
and  students  are  expected  to  participate.  When  necessary,  students 
arrange  for  individual  conference  with  faculty  advisers. 

Attendance  and  Absences 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  scheduled  classes  regularly. 
There  is  no  official  provision  for  "free  cuts."  The  treatment  and 
handling  of  any  absences  that  do  occur  for  personal  reasons,  includ- 
ing illness  of  less  than  two  days,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
individual  faculty  member.  In  the  case  of  prolonged  illness  causing 
absences  of  two  or  more  days,  official  permission  to  re-enter  classes 
must  be  secured  from  the  Medical  Department.  Official  excuses 
are  also  issued  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  participation  in  College- 
sponsored  field  or  athletic  trips,  but  in  such  cases  the  student  is  still 
responsible  for  making  up  missed  assignments. 
Veterans'  Counseling 

Any  veteran  who  plans  to  attend  Montclair  State  College  should 
apply  for  a  certificate  of  eligibility  and  entitlement  at  the  nearest 
regional  office  of  the  Veterans  Administration  well  in  advance  of 
registering  at  the  College.  In  requesting  this  certificate,  the  veteran 
is  advised  to  indicate  clearly  his  educational  objective  since  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  established  certain  limitations  especially 
with  regard  to  change  of  curriculum  or  educational  objective.  At 
the  time  of  each  registration,  the  veteran  should  also  consult  with 
the  College  Veterans'  Counselor  to  make  certain  that  his  certificate 
is  in  order  and  that  he  has  taken  the  proper  steps  to  expedite  his 
education  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  550  and  894. 

Health  Services 

The  College  employs  a  full-time  physician  and  three  full-time 
nurses.  The  Medical  Department,  including  the  College  Infirmary, 
is  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
College  Physician.  The  facilities  and  services  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment are  available  to  all  students.  The  College  Infirmary  is  staffed 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Students,  at  time  of  College  entrance,  must 
be  examined  by  the  College  Physician  to  determine  whether  they  are 
free  from  any  disease  or  infirmity  which  would  prevent  them  from 
teaching.  An  examination  by  the  College  Physician  may  be  required 
of  any  student  at  any  time  to  determine  whether  his  physical  condi- 
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tion  warrants  his  continuance  in  the  College.  The  College  also  re- 
quires all  students,  at  time  of  entrance  and  during  their  freshman 
and  senior  years,  to  submit  evidence  of  freedom  from  tuberculosis. 
All  students  who  are  positive  reactors  to  a  tuberculin  test  will  be 
required  to  furnish  an  X-ray. 

All  seniors  must  have  a  physical  examination  prior  to  their  stu- 
dent-teaching assignment.  The  results  of  this  examination  may  be 
used  to  fulfill  State  requirements  for  certification  if  this  examination 
is  made  within  one  year  prior  to  graduation.  The  student  may  use 
his  personal  physician  or  be  examined  by  the  College  Physician. 

The  College  provides  the  services  of  two  psychologists  on  a  part- 
time  basis.   Appointments  are  scheduled  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 
Student  Insurance 

A  Student's  Medical  Reimbursement  Insurance  Plan  covering 
accident  and  sickness  benefits  is  available  to  all  students.  The 
premium  for  one  calendar  year  is  $16.00  and  is  payable  in  full  in 
September.  Students  are  encouraged  to  purchase  this  insurance 
and  those  on  athletic  teams  are  REQUIRED  to  have  it.  In  the  event 
of  disability,  the  student  should  get  instructions  for  riling  the  claim 
at  the  College  Infirmary. 
Parking 

All  students  who  are  eligible  to  drive  automobiles  on  the  campus 
are  required  to  register  their  automobiles  and  display  a  current  decal 
according  to  the  instructions  which  are  issued  by  the  Office  of  the 
Parking  Director.  Students  must  sign  an  agreement  to  observe  all 
traffic  and  parking  regulations.  Failure  to  observe  these  regulations 
will  result  in  the  loss  of  parking  privileges. 

Because  of  limited  parking  facilities,  dormitory  students  and  stu- 
dents living  within  two  miles  of  the  campus  are  not  permitted  to  park 
their  automobiles  on  campus  or  on  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
College.  Freshmen  students  will  be  required  to  park  their  cars  in 
specially  designated  areas.  Commuting  students  are  encouraged  to 
organize  car  pools  and  to  use  public  transportation  in  order  to  con- 
serve  parking   space. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

All  scholarships,  loans  and  grants  are  coordinated  by  the  College 
Scholarship  Committee.  Each  application  for  aid  is  reviewed  by 
the  Committee  to  determine  what  financial  assistance  may  be  granted 
to  a  student  who  can  meet  the  scholarship  standards  and  demonstrate 
financial  need.  Students  on  scholarships  must  maintain  a  satisfactory 
scholastic  average  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  at  Montclair  State  College  is  always 
ready  to  assist  students  and  parents  in  analyzing  their  financial 
problems  and  to  offer  advice  and  assistance. 

All  applications  for  financial  aid  should  be  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Student  Personnel  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Ad- 
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viser,  Personnel  Office,  College  Hall,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  State  Scholarships 

Chapter  150  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  com- 
petitive college  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  a  maximum  of  five 
percent  of  each  year's  high  school  graduating  class.  Recipients  of 
the  scholarships  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  finan- 
cial needs,  high  moral  character,  good  citizenship,  dedication  to 
American  ideals,  and  achievement  on  a  competitive  examination. 
State  Scholarships  cover  tuition  at  Montclair  State  College. 

Awards  are  granted  for  a  four-year  period,  renewable  annually. 
Although  students  are  eligible  to  apply  for  State  Scholarships  while 
they  are  freshmen  in  college,  should  they  be  granted  an  award  they 
may  not  receive  it  beyond  the  period  which  usually  comprises  a  four- 
year  undergraduate  program.  This  means  that  if  a  freshman  appli- 
cant is  granted  a  scholarship,  he  will  receive  stipends  for  a  three- 
year  period  instead  of  four,  in  contrast  to  the  four-year  period  of 
eligibility  granted  to  high  school  seniors. 

If  a  student  is  unable  to  begin  college  after  receiving  a  State 
Scholarship,  he  may  re-apply  for  a  State  award  again  the  next  year 
since  he  is  still  within  a  twelve-month  period  of  his  high  school 
graduation.  If  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  college  education  once 
he  has  begun,  he  may  request  the  Commission  to  grant  him  a  leave 
of  absence.  A  leave  is  granted  for  a  six-month  term  and  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  renewed  for  one  term.  The  student's  period 
of  eligibility  to  receive  a  State  Scholarship  is  reduced  by  the  time 
he  is  on  leave. 

The  scholarship  legislation  requires  that  in  order  to  renew  an 
award,  a  student  must  have  achieved  satisfactory  academic  progress 
and  must  remain  in  full-time  enrollment.  It  is  necessary  also  for 
a  holder  to  remain  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Awards  are  renewed  in  the  summer  following  the  close  of  the 
regular  academic  year,  when  transcripts  of  the  past  year's  work 
become  available.  After  receiving  college  transcripts,  the  Commission 
office  will  notify  students  of  the  renewal  of  their  awards. 

Applications  and  other  information  may  be  secured  from: 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMISSION 
175  West  State  Street 
Trenton  25,  New  Jersey 
Student  Work  Program 

The  student  work  program  was  set  up  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
to  assist  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  Under  this  program 
the  student  agrees  to  perform  service  of  a  designated  nature  for  com- 
pensation at  a  specified  rate. 

Any  student  who  demonstrates  financial  need  and  meets  the  work 
renuirements  of  the  college  administration   is  eligible.    Holders   of 
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State  Scholarships  are  also  eligible  for  consideration  under  the  stu- 
dent work  program. 
Guaranteed  Bank  Loans 

Chapter  121  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  guar- 
anteed or  insured  bank  loans  to  qualified  persons,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  them  in  meeting  their  expenses  of  higher  education  in 
approved  educational  institutions.  Recipients  of  such  loans  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need,  high  moral  char- 
acter, good  citizenship,  and  dedication  to  American  ideals. 

Any  person  may  apply  for  a  loan  to  the  New  Jersey  Higher  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Authority  if  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
New  Jersey  for  6  months  or  longer  preceding  the  date  of  his  appli- 
cation for  such  a  loan,  and  is  18  years  of  age  or  over. 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

The  College  participates  in  the  Federal  Loan  Program  which  is 
described  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  II,  Student 
Loans.  Students  are  eligible  to  participate  in  this  loan  program  pro- 
vided there  is  evidence  of  need  and  satisfactory  scholarship  is  demon- 
strated. Recipients  of  these  loans  are  not  required  to  begin  making 
payments  until  one  year  following  graduation  from  college.  An 
amount  equal  to  10%  of  the  loan  is  forgiven  for  each  year  of  public 
school  teaching  in  which  the  applicant  engages.  A  total  forgiveness 
of  50%  of  the  original  amount  borrowed,  representing  five  years  of 
teaching,  is  possible  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  is  not  considered  until  the  pros- 
pective student  has  received  an  official  letter  of  acceptance  to  the 
College.    Additional  information  and  application  forms  are  available 
from  the  Financial  Aids  Adviser  in  the  Personnel  Office. 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  Scholarships 

Two   $200  scholarships   are  awarded   annually  to   two   students 
from  the  Junior  or  Senior  Class.    These  scholarships  are  awarded 
to  a  New  Jersey  resident  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  scholarship, 
and  demonstrated  ability  for  teaching  while  at  college. 
Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Edward  Russ.   Grants  are  made  from  income  to  assist  deserving 
students  who  will  make  contributions  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

This  loan  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Chapin,  Principal  of  Montclair 
State  Normal  School.  Loans  are  made  principally  to  upper-class 
students  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate's  personal  and  scholastic  fitness 
for  the  profession  of  teaching  and  financial  need. 
John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Professor 
John  C.  Stone  in  memory  of  his  contribution  to  education.  The  pro- 
ceeds are  used  as  a  scholarship  for  junior  and  senior  students  who 
are  mathematics  majors. 
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Agora  Student  Assistance  Fund 

This  fund  was  set  up  by  the  Agora  Fraternity  in  1963.  Students 
in  need  of  emergency  financial  aid  may  apply  tO'  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Students  for  a  temporary  short-term  loan.  The  loans  are 
granted  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  in  amounts  up  to  a  limit 
of  $25.00. 
Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange 

The  exchange  student  movement  at  Montclair  was  conceived  and 
developed  by  the  late  Professor  Margaret  B.  Holz,  and  it  was  in  her 
memory  that  a  fund  was  created.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  provide 
financial  assistance  to  those  upperclassmen  of  the  Modern  Foreign 
Language  Department  who  desire  to  study  abroad. 
Mark  Andrews  Scholarship  Fund 

This  scholarship  is  established  in  the  name  of  the  Montclair  Glee 
Club  in  memory  of  Mark  Andrews.   This  award  is  made  to  an  upper 
class  student  who  is  interested  primarily  in  the  teaching  of  choral 
music  and  who  needs  financial  assistance. 
Field  Studies  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  Dr.  Harold  S.  Sloan,  a  former  pro- 
fessor at  the  College.  The  interest  on  an  investment  of  $10,000  is  used 
for  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  and 
for  scholarships  for  defraying  expenses  of  field-study  courses. 
Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 

The  fund  provides  organ  scholarships  for  upperclassmen  from 
the  income  derived  from  this  memorial  to  a  friend  of  the  College. 
Part-Time  Employment  Service 

The  Personnel  Office  lists  opportunities  for  part-time  employment. 
Students  interested  in  part-time  employment  should  register  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Employers  are  invited  to  list  part-time  job  openings   with  the 
Dean  of  Students. 
Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  Scholarships 

Each  year  the  following  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students 
in  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene : 
Judge  Esther  Waterman  Scholarship 

The  Judge  Esther  Waterman  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to 
a  Freshman  who  exhibits  the  highest  excellence,   not  in  academic 
achievement  alone,  but  also  in  other  traits  and  characteristics. 
Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship 

The  Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship  of  $35  is  awarded  to  a  Junior 
woman  who  has  exhibited  high  achievement  in  the  field  of  Physical 
Education. 
Adelphes  Club  Scholarship 

The  Adelphes  Club  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a  woman 
who  best  represents  the  Big  Sister  ideal. 
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B.  Croce  Educational  Society 

The  B.  Croce  Educational  Society  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded 
to  the  man  with  the  highest  achievement  and  leadership  in  the 
Sophomore  year. 

Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship 

The  Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship  of  $25  is  awarded  to  a  Sophomore 
woman  entering  the  Junior  year  with  the  highest  scholarship  standing. 

Selections  are  made  by  a  committee  of  Physical  Education  staff 
members. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the 
Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  Chapin  Hall, 
Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Announcement  of  recipients  of  scholarships  is  made  in  May. 

Experiment  in  International  Living 

During  past  years  the  Student  Government  Association  at  Mont- 
clair State  College  has  provided  funds  for  four  Junior  students  to 
participate  in  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  during  their 
summer  vacation. 

The  average  amount  granted  in  the  past  for  each  student  has 
been  $1,000. 

All  applications  for  Experiment  in  International  Living  must  be 
filed  before  February  1. 

Additional  information  and  applications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Student  Government  Association,  Inc.,  Life  Hall,  Montclair  State 
College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Entrance  to  Life  Hall 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

The  content,  organization,  and  instructional  procedures  of  the 
various  curricula  and  courses  are  based  on  guiding  principles  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  These  principles  are  in  accord 
with  those  which  Montclair  has  followed  in  developing  its  curricula. 
They  have  directed  and  unified  the  work  of  the  staff  in  its  selection, 
organization,  and  treatment  of  curricular  materials. 

These  guiding  principles  are : 

•  The  definite  objective  of  a  professional  college  makes  certain  require- 
ments necessary,  yet,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  special  interests  of 
individual  students  should  be  recognized. 

•  After  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization  have  been  chosen, 
there  should  be  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  free  elections. 

•  Each  curriculum  should  provide  a  basis  of  required  background  courses 
and  professional  activities. 

•  Each  curriculum  should  provide  for  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and 
organization  of  education  in  the  appropriate  levels  and  for  guidance  and 
skill  in  selecting,  organizing,  and  presenting  instructional  materials. 

•  Each  curriculum  should  make  adequate  provision  for  specialization. 
©   Subject  matter  should  be  treated  professionally. 

•  The  courses  and  activities  in  a  given  curriculum  should  be  sequential 
and  integrated. 

•  Courses  should  be  broadly  humanizing  and  should  be  related  to  what 
takes  place  in  society  and  what  is  done  in  school. 

•  The  demonstration  school  should  be  the  laboratory  and  integrating 
center  of  all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

•  General  educational  theories  and  techniques  should  be  exemplified  in 
regular  class  instruction  and  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory 
school. 

•  The  relative  value  of  the  elements  of  the  professional  instruction  should 
be  checked  by  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  college  product. 

•  The  curricula  and  courses  of  the  College  are  the  servants  of  a  changing 
society,  and  therefore,  should  be  subject  to  continual  adjustment. 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  has  three  func- 
tions. The  first  is  to  provide  each  student  with  a  rich  background. 
The  second  is  to  provide  professional  subject  matter  which  includes 
sound  standards  of  scholarship.  The  third  is  to  provide  theories  and 
techniques  and  their  application  in  teaching. 

General  Education 

General  Education  is  that  phase  of  education  which  prepares  the 
individual  for  purposeful  and  responsible  citizenship  in  a  free  society 
as  distinguished  from  that  which  prepares  him  for  a  profession  or 
occupation.  Courses  in  communication,  the  humanities,  science,  math- 
ematics, social  studies,  health  and  physical  education  are  included. 

Every  teacher  who  can  recognize  the  many-sided  interests  of 
his  students  must  have  a  broad  philosophy  of  life  and  an  interest 
in  the  life  experiences  of  youth.  Furthermore,  every  teacher  who 
specializes  in  a  field  of  knowledge  must  be  familiar  with  the  interests, 
activities,  and  problems  of  society  as  they  relate  to  the  specialization. 
Therefore,  the  College  recognizes  that  each  student  must  be  familiar 
with  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  scientific,  religious,  literary, 
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and  aesthetic  phases  of  life,  and  that  this  background  should  be  a 
body  of  related  knowledge  not  a  collection  of  isolated  parts. 

Such  professional-cultural  background  courses  comprise  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  college  requirements  for  graduation. 

Specialization 

Specialization  is  built  upon  the  related  and  fundamental  body  of 
knowledge  acquired  in  general  education  and  provides  a  command  of 
subject  matter  in  the  major  field.  Opportunities  are  provided  so 
intellectual  curiosity  will  be  stimulated,  which  leads  to  individual 
scholarship. 

The  student  is  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester 
hours  in  his  major  field  in  addition  to  the  educational  requirements  of 
all  students.  It  has  been  college  policy  to  treat  subject  matter  profes- 
sionally. This  requires  not  only  an  academic  knowledge  of  subject 
matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  that  same  subject  matter. 

Basic  and  Specialized  Professional  Education 

The  principles  and  needs  of  professional  education  are  covered 
adequately  under  the  Department  of  Education,  page  47. 

SUMMARY  OF  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION  48  s.h. 

A.  Language  Communication  6  s.h. 

Eng.  100  C  Fundamentals  of  Writing  3 

Speech  100  D  Fundamentals  of  Speech  3 

Possible   Substitutions  on  recommendation  of  department  concerned. 

Eng.  103  English   Composition  3 

Eng.  408  Creative  Writing  2 

Speech  103  Voice  &  Speech  Improvement  3 

Eng.  310  Journalism  2 

B.  Social  Studies  12  s.h. 

S.S.  100  A&B      Development  of  World 

Civilization  6 

S.S.  200  A&B      Contemporary  American  Life  6 
Substitutions  or  advanced  standing-placement  may  be  made  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Social  Studies  Department  from  the  list  of  courses 
offered  by  the  department. 

C.  Sciences  and  Mathematics  12  s.h. 

To  be  selected  from : 

Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  4 

Sci.  100B  Biological   Science  4 

Sci.  100C  Earth   Science  2 

Math.  300  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics      2 

Math.  310  Introduction  to  Modern 

Mathematics  2 
Math.  311              The  Development  of 

Mathematics  2 

Math.  312  Concepts  of  The  Calculus  2 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning  2 
Sci.  418                 Three  Centuries  of 

Science  Progress  3 

Sci.  422  Consumer  Science  2 

Substitutions  or  advanced  standing-placement  may  be  made  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Mathematics  or  Science  Departments  from  the 
list  of  courses  offered  by  the  departments. 
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D.  Humanities  12  s.h. 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Literature      3 

F.A.  100  Introduction  to  the 

Visual  Arts  3 

Music  100  Introduction  to  Music  2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Language         2 

Elective  to  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  courses  offered  by  the  Human- 
ities Departments.  Substitutions  or  advanced-standing  placement 
may  be  made  on  recommendations  of  the  department  concerned. 

E.  Physical  and  Mental  Health  6  s.h. 

H.E.  100  Healthful  Living  2 

Phys.   Ed.  Physical  Education 

100  A&B  Activities  1 

Phys.   Ed.  Physical  Education 

200  A&B  Activities  1 

Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  and 

Personal   Adjustment  2 

II.     PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  IS  s.h. 

Ed.  201  &  202        Human  Development  & 

Behavior  6 

Ed.  303  The  Teacher  in  School 

and  Community  3 

Ed.  401  Development  of  Educational 

Thought  3 

Elective  in   Professional  Education  3 

III.  SPECIALIZATION  (Major  and  minor  subject  including  stu-      53  s.h. 
dent  teaching  and  specialized  professional.   For  major  and  minor 
sequence  requirements  see  outline  in  the  section  of  department 
concerned). 

IV.  ELECTIVES  12  s.h. 

TOTAL  128  s.h. 

THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 
College  High  School 

College  High  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College's  program 
of  teacher  education  and  educational  research.  Located  in  a  building 
equipped  for  the  regular  classes  and  activities  of  a  six-year  high 
school,  it  serves  the  College  faculty  as  a  continuously  available  testing 
ground  for  theory  and  procedure.  Here,  also,  prospective  teachers 
have  opportunities  for  systematic  observations  of  classroom  problems 
and  for  the  detailed  study  of  the  individual  adolescent. 

A  special  feature  of  the  laboratory  school  is  its  intimate  coordi- 
nation with  the  College  curriculum.  In  many  instances,  the  methods 
classes  of  the  College  are  conducted  as  theoretical  preparation  for 
demonstrations  in  the  College  High  School  classroom  where  the 
human  element  inevitably  becomes  the  final  arbiter  of  educational 
values.  The  closest  possible  correlation  of  theory  and  practice  is, 
thus,  achieved.  Teacher  preparation  and  educational  research  gain 
a  realistic  foundation  in  their  observed  benefits  to  youth  of  high 
school  age. 

The  College  High  School  is  a  component  of  the  total  program  of 
teacher  education.  The  Director,  who  plans  and  administers  the  six- 
year  secondary  program,  is  also  a  teaching  member  of  the  faculty. 
Chairmen  of  subject-matter  departments  of  the  College  also  serve  as 
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chairmen  of  the  corresponding  departments  of  the  College  High 
School.  College  faculty  members  are  responsible  for  high-school 
instruction. 

CREDITS  AND  STANDARDS 

Credits 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester  hour 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a 
week  during  a  period  of  eighteen  weeks.  The  average  student  load 
for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen  semester  hours  of  prepared  work  a 
week.  Thirty-two  semester  hour  credits  should  be  earned  during 
each  college  year.  A  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester 
hours  is  required  for  graduation.  Permission  to  carry  more  than  the 
customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have  demon- 
strated marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood  that  students  are 
retained  in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  do  satisfactory  work. 
Rating  System 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses 
are  given  in  letters,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  F. 

A — Excellent  F — Failure 

B — Good  Inc. — Incomplete  Work 

C — Fair  WP. — Withdrawn,  Passing 

D — Poor  WF. — Withdrawn,  Failing 

Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons 
in  accord  with  approved  policy,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incom- 
plete" at  the  end  of  a  semester.  This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a 
final  grade  within  six  weeks,  or  the  course  cannot  be  credited  and  the 
mark  becomes  "F". 

Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  graduation, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

Those  who  complete  requirements  for  a  degree  at  Montclair  State 
College  also  qualify  for  a  standard  certificate  to  teach  the  subjects  of 
the  major  in  grades  7-12  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  and  for  certain 
major  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  Montclair  graduate 
is  eligible  for  a  Limited  Secondary  Certificate. 
Scholastic  Standards 

Montclair's  academic  standards  are  based  on  the  principles  to 
which  the  college  is  dedicated. 

One  of  these  principles  is  a  cornerstone  in  Montclair's  professional 
edifice.  From  the  beginning,  Montclair  has  emphasized  the  twin 
areas  of  preparation  for  teaching,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  field 
of  subject-matter  interest,  and  a  mastery  of  educational  principles 
to  teach  the  subject-matter  effectively. 

Another  principle,  of  equal  importance,  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  co-operative  activity  among  the  three  major  divisions  of  the 
college  community — the  administration,  the  faculty,  and  the  students. 
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Each  must  assume  responsibility  for  seeking  the  best  ways  and 
means  for  obtaining  the  best  results,  and  each  must  be  resolved  to 
maintain  the  standards  thus  established. 

To  produce  teachers  of  high  quality,  Montclair  is  primarily 
concerned  about  admitting  only  those  students  who  subscribe  to  the 
attitudes  and  standards  needed  for  becoming  first-rate  teachers, 
which  are  the  following: 

First,  the  student  should  commit  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  high  calling 
of  Montclair's  professional  objective — mastery  of  subject  matter,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  mastery  of  professional  skills  (methods)  and  know-how 
(function  of  school  and  education  in  terms  of  individual,  community,  na- 
tional, and  global  needs),  on  the  other  hand. 

Second,  since  Montclair's  students  are  carefully  selected  as  prospective 
teachers,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  use  in  all  their  work  the  skills 
of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  adequately,  and  that  they  will  give  evi- 
dence of  this  ability  at  all  times. 

Third,  the  students  should  recognize  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
the  well-rounded  person  with  as  many  of  his  abilities  developed  as  possible, 
that  exclusive  interest  in  a  major  field  is  narrow  and  self-defeating,  and 
that  required  courses  in  fields  other  than  the  major  are  broadening. 
Fourth,  he  must  realize  that  marks  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but,  as 
symbols,  they  are  indicative  of  individual  capacity  in  relation  to  achievement. 
Fifth,  he  should  insist  upon  quality  performance  in  each  course,  both  in 
subject-matter  and  education,  trying  always  to  increase  the  excellence  of 
his  understanding  and  performance. 

Sixth,  he  should  strive  to  manifest  academic  and  professional  growth  from 
course  to  course. 

Seventh,  he  should  seek  opportunities  to  choose  courses  not  in  terms  of 
personal  expediency  but  in  terms  of  best  professional  growth,  as  he  en- 
visions the  need  for  teaching  young  minds  to  embrace  a  global  perspective 
and  global  obligations. 

Eighth,  he  should  welcome,  whenever  possible,  opportunities  to  participate 
in  those  co-curricular  activities  that  offer  contact  with  the  rich  cultural 
resources  of  this  metropolitan  area. 

Not  only  students,  but  administration  and  faculty  also,  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  academic  standards.  The  administration  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  recruiting  and  maintaining  a  faculty  of  highest 
quality;  the  faculty  assumes  the  responsibility  of  organizing  and 
preserving,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  professionalized  subject-matter 
of  highest  quality ;  the  students  assume  the  responsibility  of  respond- 
ing to  that  presentation  to  achieve  results  of  the  highest  quality. 

Montclair's  academic  standard  is  one  of  large  commitment,  in- 
spired by  past  achievement,  spurred  by  current  performance,  and 
fired  by  the  vision  of  the  future. 

Comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  student's  academic  standing  is 
indicated  in  his  grade  point  average.  The  numerical  equivalent  for 
determining  grade  point  average  follows:  A,  +4;  B,  +3;  C,  +2; 
D,  +1;  F,  0. 

Students  must  maintain  cumulative  grade  point  averages : 
For  sopohomore  standing,  the  student  must  have  completed  at 
least  26  credit  hours  with  a  1.6  average. 

For  junior  standing,  58  credit  hours  with  a  1.8  average. 

For  senior  standing,  90  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average. 

The  grade  point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  total  grade 
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points  earned  by  total  number  of  semester-hours,  passed  or  failed. 

Transfer  students  will  not  be  accepted  unless  they  have  a  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0.  Transfer  credit  will  not  be 
allowed  for  letter  grades  below  "C". 

Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all 
undergraduate   courses   completed   at    Montclair   are   recognized   as 
honor  students  with  the  following  designations : 
Average  of  3.45  -  3.64  -  cum  laude 
Average  of  3.65  -  3.84  -  magna  cum  laude 
Average  of  3.85-4.0    -  summa  cum  laude 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours. 

A  minor  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one  semester  hours  leading  to 
certification  to  teach  the  additional  subject  of  the  minor  may  be  com- 
pleted in  some  curricula  by  use  of  elective  options. 

Additional  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one  hun- 
dred twenty-eight  semester  hours. 

Two  semester-hours  of  work  in  physical  education. 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester-hours  of  resident  work  which 
must  be  completed  during  the  student's  final  year  at  College. 

A  minimum  of  150  clock-hours  of  student  teaching  to  satisfy  the 
State  requirements. 

Completion  of  one  week  of  outdoor  education  program  as  sched- 
uled at  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Conservation,  or  its  equivalent. 

A  final  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0. 

Reports  of  progress  at  mid-term  each  semester  are  given  by 
faculty  for  the  purpose  of  advisement  to  students  who  may  not  be 
doing  satisfactory  work.  These  reports  are  collected  by  the  Dean  of 
Students  and  are  referred  to  the  faculty  advisers  for  use  in  consulta- 
tion with  students.  In  the  case  of  serious  deficiency  which  may  en- 
danger a  student's  retention  in  College,  notice  is  given  to  the  student's 
parents  or  guardians  informing  them  of  the  situation. 

Probation 

Any  student  whose  grade-point  average  for  a  semester  or  for  the 
cumulative  record  falls  below  the  2.0  mark  is  placed  on  probation  for 
the  succeeding  semester.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  that  work 
must  be  improved  in  order  for  the  student  to  be  retained  in  the 
College.  Usually  students  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  College  on 
probation  for  more  than  two  consecutive  semesters. 

Each  semester  the  records  of  the  students  on  probation  are  re- 
viewed by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Dean  of  Students  in 
consultation  with  the  adviser  and  chairman  of  the  student's  major 
department.  Students  who  are  on  probation  will  be  permitted  to 
engage   in   intercollegiate   competition   provided   the   student   has   a 
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cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.0  and  does  not  miss  any  scheduled 
classes. 

The  parent  or  guardian  is  notified  whenever  a  student  is  placed 
on  probation  or  dismissed  from  the  College  for  low  scholarship.  If 
the  student  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  or  is  independent  of 
parental  supervision  and  support,  he  is  excluded  from  this  policy. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

In  the  fall  of  1960  an  Honors  Program  was  inaugurated.  Fresh- 
men qualifying  for  Honors  are  exempt  from  the  elementary  Funda- 
mentals of  Writing  (English  100C)  and  Western  World  Literature 
(English  100G)  courses,  generally  required,  and  instead  read  exten- 
sively and  intensively  great  works  of  world  literature  in  the  course, 
English  100A  and  100B,  World  Literature.  The  course  Social 
Studies  100A  and  100B,  Development  of  World  Civilisation,  also 
entails  work  of  quality  and  extent  beyond  that  of  regular  freshmen. 
Otherwise,  Honors  freshmen  pursue  the  regular  courses  of  their  re- 
spective majors. 

PROFESSIONAL  BACKGROUND  COURSES 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

The  objectives  and  philosophy  of  the  courses  in  general  education 
have  been  discussed  in  the  section  headed  "Fields  of  Instruction." 
The  outline  of  curricular  requirements  shows  that  forty-eight  semes- 
ter-hours out  of  the  total  of  128  semester-hours  required  for  gradua- 
tion are  included  in  the  requirements  for  general  education. 

These  courses  are  grouped  in  four  principal  areas  as  follows: 
Social  Studies,  Humanities  including  communications,  Mathematics 
and  Sciences,  and  Mental  and  Physical  Health.  The  course  descrip- 
tions indicate  the  contributions  of  each  one  to  the  development  of  the 
general  cultural  background  deemed  a  necessary  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  every  teacher  regardless  of  level  of  teaching  or  of  subject 
specialization  to  be  taught.  The  order  of  inclusion  of  these  courses  in 
each  curriculum  is  found  in  the  outline  of  sequence  of  courses  under 
each  major  department. 

GROUP  I.     Social  Studies 

There  are  four  (4)  courses  in  the  social  studies  required  of  all 
students  regardless  of  their  major  area  of  study. 
Soc.  St.  100A  and  100B.  The  Development  of  World  Civilization 

Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

Using  the  historical  approach  for  the  study  of  present  world  cul- 
tures, it  includes  examples  from  Western  and  Eastern  Civilization. 
Soc.  St.  200A  and  200B.  Contemporary  American  Life 

Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

This  two-semester  course  introduces  the  student  to  a  broad  area 
of  social  science.  An  attempt  is  made  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
basic  premises  of  our  democratic  society,  as  well  as  nature  and  struc- 
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ture  of  our  social,  economic,  and  political  institutions  and  the  relation- 
ships which  exist  among  social,  economic,  and  political  problems. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  course,  the  usual  classroom  procedures 
are  supplemented  by  the  requirement  that  each  student  gain  some 
knowledge  through  his  own  investigation  of  and  participation  in 
community  affairs. 

GROUP  II.     Humanities 

There  are  seven  courses  required  in  this  group.  These  are  con- 
cerned (1)  with  furnishing  materials  of  background  and  critical  prin- 
ciples that  insure  a  knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  literature,  art, 
and  music  of  the  world ;  appreciation  of  the  literary  forms  which  they 
created ;  and  a  feeling  for  the  best  in  modern  life  and  thought,  and  (2) 
with  developing  the  power  of  communication  in  speech  and  writing. 
Eng.  100C.    Fundamentals  of  Writing  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Competence  in  finding,  understanding,  organizing,  and  express- 
ing ideas  and  supporting  information  is  the  prime  objective.    Defi- 
ciencies  in   writing  habits   receive   indivdual   attenton.    Eight  com- 
positions and  a  concluding  research  paper  are  required. 
Speech  100.   Fundamentals  of  Speech  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Effective  voice  production  and  clear,  pleasing  diction  are  devel- 
oped through  speech  activities.  The  work  is  adapted  to  individual 
needs  as  revealed  by  recordings  and  diagnostic  tests.  The  work  may 
include  prescribed  additional  practice  in  the  speech  laboratory.  Fail- 
ure to  achieve  an  acceptable  standard  of  performance  results  in  the 
withholding  of  credit  until  the  student  demonstrates  satisfactory 
achievement. 
Eng.  100G.    Western  World  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Representative  selections  of  literature  typifying  each  of  the  major 
cultural  epochs  of  the  Western  World — Hebrew,  Graeco-Roman, 
Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern  are  read  intensively.  This 
reading  becomes  the  core  of  extensive  study,  as  relationships  from 
culture  to  culture  and  age  to  age  are  identified  and  established. 
Lang.  300.   Foundations  of  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  every  student,  as  a  prospec- 
tive teacher,  (1)  a  survey  of  the  background,  growth,  and  structure 
of  the  English  language  from  its  Indo-European  origin  to  modern 
times,  (2)  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  linguistics,  (3)  an  appre- 
ciation of  several  foreign  language  patterns,  and  (4)  a  rich  fund  of 
information  in  the  field  of  general  language. 
F.  A.  100.    Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  except  those  majoring  in 
fine  arts.  The  ways  in  which  man  has  expressed  himself  in  the  main- 
forms  of  the  visual  arts  including  painting,  ceramics,  sculpture,  weav- 
ing, print  making,  architecture,  the  theater,  motion  pictures,  and 
photography,  are  explored  through  studio  work,  demonstrations  by 
artists  and  craftsmen,  reading,  discussion,  and  trips  to  art  sources. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the 
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nature  of  art  and  the  experiences  of  art,  their  significance  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  their  role  in  a  culture. 
Music  100.    Introduction  to  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  enlarge  the  students  horizon  of  music  aware- 
ness. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoyment  of  music 
rather  than  on  building  up  a  body  of  facts  about  it.  By  means  of 
musical  performance  and  by  directed  listening  to  recorded  music  and 
to  radio  and  television,  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  master- 
pieces of  music  which  could  be  the  possession  of  every  educated 
person. 
Required  Electvie  in  Humanities 

In  addition  to  required  general  education  courses  in  the  humani- 
ties each  student  is  required  to  select  one  two-point  elective  in  this 
area  of  work.    Students  will  make  selections  from  elective  offerings. 

GROUP  III.     Science  and  Mathematics 

For  his  cultural  background  in  science,  the  student  surveys  the 
earth    sciences    (100C),    and    either    physical    science    (100A),    or 
biology  (100B). 
Sci.  100 A.    Physical  Science  Cr.  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  scientific  discoveries  which  have 
created  present-day  activities  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  atomic 
energy  and  meteorology.  The  social,  economic,  and  educational  con- 
sequences of  these  discoveries  and  the  industries  growing  out  of  them 
are  treated  in  such  detail  as  to  be  of  service  to  prospective  teachers 
of  social  studies,  English,  languages,  and  other  subjects. 
Sci.  100  B.   Biological  Science  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals  are  treated 
in  a  manner  devised  to  develop  understanding  of  man's  structure  and 
behavior.  Mechanisms  of  heredity  and  evolutionary  change  are  con- 
sidered. An  understanding  of  how  a  balance  may  be  achieved  among 
living  things  is  developed  to  show  desirable  land  use  and  good  agri- 
cultural and  forest  practices.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  are  sup- 
plemented with  slides,  moving  pictures,  laboratory  experiments,  and 
field  trips. 
Sci.  100C.    The  Earth  Sciences  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
origin  and  evolution,  and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  their  influence  upon  life  and  activities.  The  labora- 
tory work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps,  models,  and 
other  methods  of  illustration. 

For  his   cultural  background   in   mathematics,   each   student   is 
required  to  take  Math.  320 — Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning,  and 
one  other  course  selected  from  Math.  300,  Math.  310,  Math.  311 
and  Math.  312. 
Math.  300.   The  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  mathematical  concepts  that  help 
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the  student  to  become  more  effective  in  his  daily  living.  Among  the 
topics  covered  are :  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  and 
elementary  algebra,  percentage,  simple  and  compound  interest,  con- 
sumer credit  and  installment  buying,  savings  and  investments,  mort- 
gages, pensions,  annuities,  social  security,  taxation,  and  insurance. 
Math.  310.    Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  some  of  the  topics  found 
in  contemporary  curricula.  Emphasis  is  on  the  basic  concepts  rather 
than  formal  manipulative  skills.  Topics  include:  systems  of  numera- 
tion, finite  mathematical  systems,  sets,  application  of  sets  to  arith- 
metic, algebra  and  geometry,  logic  and  statements  and  an  introduction 
to  probability. 
Math.  311.    The  Development  of  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Mathematics  will  be  considered  as  an  intellectual  discipline  and 
as  an  integral  part  of  western  culture.   The  influence  of  mathematics 
on  philosophy,  physical  and  social  sciences,  literature  and  the  arts 
will  be  considered. 
Math.  312.    Concepts  of  the  Calculus 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  non-mathematics  major 
with  the  elements  of  the  calculus  and  some  of  its  applications.  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  the  mathematical  ideas  rather  than  on  mechanical 
procedures.  Topics  covered  will  include :  velocity  and  acceleration, 
the  derivative,  the  integral  and  infinite  series. 
Math.  320.    Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  elements  of 
probability  and  statistical  theory.  Applications  of  this  theory  to 
social,  economic  and  scientific  problems  are  given.  Topics  include: 
Systematic  organization,  analysis  and  presentation  of  data;  proba- 
bility theory  for  finite  sample  spaces ;  the  binomial,  poisson  and 
normal   distributions,   statistical   inference   and   tests   of   hypotheses. 

Required  Elective  in  Mathematics  or  Science 

In  addition  to  the  required  general  education  courses  in  math- 
ematics and  science,  each  student  is  required  to  select  one  two-point 
elective  in  either  mathematics  or  science.  Students  will  make  selec- 
tions from  elective  offerings. 

GROUP  IV.     Mental  and  Physical   Health 

Ed.  100.   Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  50. 
Health  Ed.  100.    Healthful  Living  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  achieving  and 
maintaining  optimum  health  and  to  understand  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded.  Among  the  topics  covered  are :  prevention  and 
treatment  of  diseases,  grooming,  nutrition  and  weight  control,  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  marriage  and  parenthood,  and  the 
community  aspects  of  health. 
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Phys.  Ed.  100 A  and  100B.    Physical  Education  Activities 

Cr:  */2  s,nr*  eacn 

The  freshman  year  consists  of  an  orientation  program  whereby 
students  are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
a  variety  of  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in 
remedial  physical  education,  dancing,  and  swimming  are  also  offered. 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  and  200B.    Physical  Education  Activities 

Cr:  l/2  s.hr.  each 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  permits  the  student  to  select, 
within  a  given  pattern,  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special 
classes  in  remedial  physical  education,  dancing,  and  swimming  are 
also  offered. 


Memorial  Auditorium 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Morehead  (Chairman),  Atkinson,  Brower,  Buchner,  Cordasco,  Davis, 
Floyd,  Fuchs,  Gallagher,  Garland,  Gelfond,  Gorman,  Gregg,  Hansen, 
Harmon,  Hauer,  Jump,  Lewin,  Lutz,  Mehorter,  Peckham,  Reister, 
Salt,  Schantz,  Seidman,  Walter 

Even  though  the  principal  function  of  the  entire  College  is  educa- 
tional, there  is  a  Department  of  Education  which  integrates  the  work 
of  the  whole  College  by  coordinating  all  the  professional  aspects  of 
training  such  as  subject-matter,  teaching  techniques,  observation,  and 
student  teaching.  The  Department  carries  out  its  responsibility 
through:  the  courses  in  education  and  psychology,  the  College  High 
School,  the  student  teaching  program  and  other  professional  experi- 
ences, and  the  placement  and  professional  adjustment  services.  The 
work  of  these  agencies  transcends  all  departmental  lines ;  the  special 
interests  and  functions  of  any  one  department  contribute  to  the  pro- 
fessional aims  of  the  institution  which  are  broader  in  scope  and 
purpose  than  those  of  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  College. 

Since  the  main  purpose  of  the  College  is  professional,  depart- 
mental aims  are  identical  or  similar.  Hence  the  aims  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  are  not  exclusively  its  own.  Its  chief  and  partic- 
ular function,  however,  is  to  assist  and  to  give  leadership  in  the 
following  ways : 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part 
in  his  own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of 
teaching  as  an  opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in 
promoting  the  social  good. 

(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  both  elementary-school  and  high-school 
students,  their  natures,  interests,  and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching 
by  means  of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by 
observation  of  and  participation  in  school  classwork. 

(5)  It  directs  the  student  as  he  becomes  an  active  and  responsible  teacher 
in  the  student-teaching  program. 

(6)  It  provides  an  analysis  of  the  student-teaching  experiences. 

(7)  It  aids  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  college  departments  through 
its   integrating  functions. 

(8)  It  provides  training  which  will  aid  the  student  in  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  extracurricular  life  of  the  school  and  in  community  life. 

(9)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  worthy,  life-time  vocation. 

The    Department    not    only    promotes    the    professional    aspect 

through  its  materials  and  organization,  but   supplements  the  work 

of  professionalization  of  all  the  departments. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  required  courses  in  education  have  been  designed  to  give  a 
survey  of  the  essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  Five 
points  of  view  are  emphasized;  the  sociological,  the  biological,  the 
psychological,  the  pedagogical  or  technical,  and  the  philosophical. 
Although  in  a  given  semester  course  only  one  or  two  of  these  fields 
receive  special  emphasis,  the  content  is  not  limited  to  them.    There 
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is  rather  the  attempt  throughout  to  conduct  an  integrated  treatment 
of  professional  problems. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sequence  of  the  required 
courses  and  to  the  units  within  courses.  In  so  far  as  it  is  adminis- 
tratively possible  and  expedient,  courses  in  education  parallel  those 
in  other  departments.  In  this  way  the  various  departmental  courses 
reinforce  and  supplement  each  other. 

In  the  organization  of  all  courses  the  needs  of  society  and  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  students  are  considered.  Content  material 
is  taught,  not  as  detached  from  the  student's  everyday  world,  but 
as  part  of  his  professional  life  in  pre-service  training.  Both  logical 
and  psychological  organizations  are  utilized,  the  former  for  complete- 
ness and  unity,  the  latter  for  vitality. 

The  work  in  psychology  includes  some  opportunity  for  firsthand 
observation  of  children  and  adolescents  in  their  homes,  on  the  play- 
ground and  in  other  out-of-school  settings,  and  in  school.  The  aim 
is  to  acquaint  the  student,  through  various  means,  with  the  stages  in 
normal  development  from  infancy  through  adolescence.  An  effort 
is  made  to  build  an  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  the  psycho- 
logical development  of  the  individual  and  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  children  and  adolescents  together  with  some  insight 
into  the  resources  through  which  these  needs  may  be  satisfied. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  problems  encountered  in  school 
situations. 

Observation  and  participation  in  College  High  School  occupy  a 
large  place  in  the  courses  in  education.  It  is  through  personal  contact 
with  pupils  and  with  actual  school  conditions  that  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  educational  theory  is  developed. 

Principally  for  the  purpose  of  orientation,  freshmen  are  assigned 
to  a  limited  number  of  observations  in  College  High  School.  An 
organized  experience  in  community  social  agencies  is  required  as 
part  of  the  pre-professional  education  of  all  students.  This  normally 
takes  place  during  the  freshman  year. 

Sophomores  are  assigned  to  the  study  of  specific,  individual  Col- 
lege High  School  students. 

Juniors  are  assigned  by  their  major  departments  to  specific  dem- 
onstration teachers  for  a  series  of  carefully  planned  observation  and 
participation  experiences.  Also,  all  juniors  spend  one  week,  full-time, 
in  a  public  school  observing  and  participating  in  the  teaching. 

Seniors  are  assigned  to  the  College  High  School  demonstration 
classes  taught  by  their  special  departmental  methods  course  instruc- 
tors. During  the  senior  year  the  emphasis  is  on  relating  the  activities 
of  the  demonstration  class  to  the  work  done  in  the  methods  courses. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student  teaching  offered  in 
the  senior  year,  a  course  in  the  Development  of  Educational  Thought 
is  given.  The  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  those  basic  and 
fundamental  principles  that  should  guide  our  secondary  schools. 
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STUDENT  TEACHING 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey 
are  required  of  all  students  who  complete  the  regular  program  of 
graduation  requirements.  For  some  departments  this  period  is 
divided  between  the  junior  and  senior  years;  for  other  departments 
all  student  teaching  is  reserved  for  the  senior  year. 

The  purpose  of  student  teaching  is  to  give  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  relate  theory  to  practice  under  skilled  supervision ;  to  offer 
a  chance  to  evaluate  his  own  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  personal  and 
professional  needs;  and  to  determine  his  readiness  for  responsible 
membership  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school.  In  addition,  students  whose  certification  majors  also  include 
the  elementary  school  are  assigned  to  a  qualified  elementary-school 
teacher  for  a  comprehensive  experience  covering  all  grade  levels. 
While  student  teaching,  the  student  is  required  to  assist,  observe, 
and  participate  in  all  regularly  scheduled  school  activities  and  to 
follow  the  daily  and  vacation  schedules  as  determined  by  the  local 
school.  Wherever  feasible  assignment  is  made  to  schools  within  daily 
commuting  distance  of  the  student's  home ;  however,  students  must 
accept  assignment  in  any  community  designated  by  the  College. 

Following  the  student-teaching  internship,  the  student  returns 
to  the  campus  for  further  study  in  professional  and  academic  courses. 

During  student  teaching,  the  student  is  visited  by  supervisors 
from  both  the  subject  matter  and  Education  departments.  As  an 
additional  means  of  improving  teaching  ability,  group  and  individual 
conferences  are  held  on  the  campus  during  the  period  of  internship. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  SENIOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

A  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  student 
teaching  in  the  senior  year : 

1.  Approval  by  the  department  chairman  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing considerations : 

a.  A  cumulatives  grade  point  average  of  2.0  at  the  close  of  the 
semester  immediately  preceding  student  teaching 

b.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  in  the  major  field 
of  specialization 

c.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major 
area 

d.  No   grades   of   "Incomplete"   or   "F"   in   a  major  area   in 
required  subjects. 

2.  Approval  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Department. 

3.  Approval  by  the  College  physician  signifying  that  the  student 
is  in  good  health  and  free  from  any  disease  or  physical  defects 
which  might  interfere  with  success  as  a  teacher. 

4.  A  College  record  free  from  personal  and  social  qualities  con- 
sidered undesirable  for  the  teaching  profession. 
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REQUIRED  COURSES 

Courses  numbered  Education  100,  201,  202,  303,  304  (or  304X 
for  those  who  will  be  certified  to  teach  Kindergarten  through  twelfth 
grade),  401,  403,  and  a  three-pmnt  education  elective  are  required 
of  all  students ;  courses  numbered  otherwise  are  elective. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Ed.  100.  Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  course  in  mental  hygiene  and  personal  adjustment  offers  an 
accumulation  of  suggestions  from  psychological,  biological,  sociolog- 
ical, and  educational  literature  which  the  college  student  may  use  in 
building  his  personality  with  the  facilities  available  on  the  campus. 
Problems  of  human  relationships  and  general  orientation  in  college 
and  in  life  are  discussed. 
Ed.  201  and  202.  Human  Development  and  Behavior,  Part  I 

and  Part  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  survey  the  psychological  aspects  of  development 
and  behavior  from  the  prenatal  period  through  adolescence.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  social 
growth  and  development;  the  learning  process  with  applications  to 
educational  situations;  personal  and  social  adjustments,  as  they  are 
found  in  the  home,  school  and  community;  guided  observations  of 
individual  children  and  adolescents,  to  furnish  substance  to  classroom 
discussions  and  to  help  the  student  gain  understanding  of  human 
behavior. 
Ed.  303.   The  Teacher  in  School  and  Community  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  following  areas  of  professional  concern: 
(1)  the  organization  and  role  of  the  public  school  in  American 
society;  (2)  the  nature  of  teaching  as  a  profession;  (3)  the  evolving 
role  of  the  school  in  community  improvements ;  and  (4)  the  function 
of  the  teacher  in  school-community  relations. 
Ed.  304.    Principles  and  Techniques  of  Secondary  Education 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  a  basic  orientation  in  the  following  areas  of 
professional  concern:  (1)  the  teacher's  role  in  the  teaching-learning 
process;  (2)  sources,  selection,  and  use  of  teaching  aids;  (3)  routing 
activities  and  auxiliary  responsibilities  of  the  teacher ;  and  (4)  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  desirable  pupil  behavior. 

Majors  in  subjects  providing  certification  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  will  take  the  following  course  in  place  of  Ed.  304. 
Ed.  304X.   Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
at  all  grade  levels,  elementary  and  secondary.    Points  of  similarity 
and  difference  in  teaching  at  various  levels  are  stressed. 
Ed.  401.    The  Development  of  Educational  Thought  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  major  philosophical 
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traditions  and  their  educational  implications  in  order  to  assist  the 
student  to  develop  his  own  philosophy  of  education.    These  philo- 
sophical traditions  are  studied  in  their  historical  and  contemporary 
perspectives  through  texts  and  supplementary  readings. 
Ed.  403.  Supervised  Student  Teaching  Cr:  8  s.hrs. 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey 
are  required  of  all  students  who  complete  the  regular  program  of 
graduation  requirements.  A  complete  description  is  given  on  page  ?  ?. 
Ed.  404.   Co-curricular  Activities  in  the  Secondary  School   Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  that  part  of  the 
total  school  program  falling  outside  the  area  of  regularly  scheduled 
classes.  A  study  is  made  of  the  role  of  the  faculty  advisor.   The  more 
usual  co-curricular  activities  are  considered. 
Ed.  405.   Teaching  the  Block-of-Time  Program  in  the 

Secondary  School  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Following  a  study  of  the  philosophical  and  psychological  bases  of 
the  block-of-time  program,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methodo- 
logical problems  involved  in  teaching  the  program  and  the  develop- 
ment of  resource  units  for  use  at  different  levels. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  a  major- 
minor  combination  of  English  and  social  studies. 
Ed.  406.    Educational  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles 
to  educational  problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  various  social  forces  that  affect  the  school  and  its 
administration  are  considered.  The  following  topics  are  included: 
family  backgrounds,  community  organization,  social  breakdown, 
social  mobility,  socialized  classroom  methods,  and  the  social  approach 
to  individual  behavior  difficulties. 
Ed.  408.    Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio- Visual  Materials 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  materials  are 
studied  in  this  course.  Techniques  in  developing  individual  reference 
catalogs  of  audio-visual  materials  are  stressed.  The  production  of 
school-made  aids  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  the  course.  The  use 
of  the  latest  audio-visual  equipment  is  demonstrated. 
Ed.  409.   Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of 
radio  programs,  amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record 
players.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids. 
Problems  of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording  techniques, 
and  program  directing  are  considered.  The  class  visits  radio  stations 
for  equipment  and  program  observation.  Each  student  develops  a 
teaching  unit  using  radio  or  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize,  and 
improve  educational  practices. 
Ed.  410.  Teaching  Materials  Workshop  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  advanced 
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problems  in  the  utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  mate- 
rials. Individual  research  is  stressed,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  individual  projects.  Such  problems  as  budget  requirements, 
administrative  set-up,  establishment  of  film  libraries,  etc.,  are  empha- 
sized. It  is  assumed  that  the  student  will  have  taken  Ed.  408  or  will 
have  had  the  equivalent  in  practical  experiences. 

Ed.  411.    Educational  Motion-Picture  Workshop  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  various  phases  of  the  planning  and  produc- 
tion of  educational  motion  pictures.  Students  receive  actual  experi- 
ence in  scenario  writing,  costume  research,  set  designing,  lighting, 
photography,  editing,  and  sound  recording.  During  the  course  an 
educational  film  is  produced  as  a  class  project. 
Ed.  415.  Seminar  in  the  Problems  of  a  Classroom  Teacher  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  represents  a  final  opportunity  for  a  student  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  teaching  experience.  It  enables  him  to  review,  evaluate, 
and  utilize  his  student-teaching  experience  by  further  study  and 
preparation  in  such  areas  of  teaching  in  which  he  did  not  demonstrate 
a  high  level  of  competency.  It  will  also  introduce  him  to  some  devices 
which  will  make  his  initial  teaching  experiences  more  effective  and 
satisfying,  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 
Ed.  440.    Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
camping  and  outdoor  education  as  methods  utilized  by  the  schools 
of  America.  The  aims  and  methods  of  camping  are  studied,  and  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  communities  that  have  active  camping  and 
outdoor  education  programs  in  operation.  The  course  also  helps 
prepare  the  student  for  positions  in  summer  camps.  This  course  is 
usually  given  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation,  Stokes 
State  Forest. 
Ed.  441.    Conservation  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  give  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  a  background 
for  organizing  and  teaching  conservation  on  various  grade  levels, 
the  course  considers  the  need  for  conservation,  the  various  kinds  of 
natural  resources,  and  some  of  the  modern  methods  for  using  ari3 
renewing  these  resources.  Field  trips,  laboratory  experiences,  visual 
aids,  printed  materials,  and  visiting  specialists  combine  to  make  this 
useful  for  all  teachers. 
Ed.  442.    Practicum  in  Camp  Leadership  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  camp  leadership  through  practical  experience,  guided  group 
study,  and  discussion.  The  practical  experience  comes  through  serv- 
ing as  a  camp  counselor  in  an  actual  camp  situation.  During  this 
practical  experience  there  are  regular  discussion  sessions  and  assigned 
readings  which  help  the  student  to  gain  a  background  of  knowledge 
to  deal  with  the  practical  problems  as  they  arise. 
Ed.  444.   Practicum  in  Conservation  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  teachers  and  supervisors  with 
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a  background  of  experience  and  knowledge  which  will  enable  them 
to  organize  and  conduct  conservation  education  programs  in  their 
own  communities.  Using  an  extensive  library  of  conservation  educa- 
tional material,  students  formulate  teaching  units,  lists  of  teaching 
aids,  and  projects  suitable  for  use  in  their  own  communities.  Par- 
ticipating in  conservation  projects  with  the  children  in  the  demon- 
stration camp  furnishes  a  practical  background  for  research  and 
discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Ed.  441,  Conservation  Education,  or  Sci.  412,  Field 
Studies  in  Science :  Biological,  or  Sci.  413,  Field  Studies  in  Science : 
Physical  or  the  equivalent. 
Ed.  450.   Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  physical,  mental,  and  cultural 
factors  influencing  personality  development.  Such  topics  as  the  nature 
of  personality,  mental  health  and  patterns  of  deviation  and  evalua- 
tion, are  considered. 
Ed.  451.    Guidance  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  guidance  for  teachers 
who  are  concerned  with  problems  of  guidance  and  human  relations 
in  the  classroom,  this  course  also  gives  the  new  teacher  a  picture  of 
the  place  of  guidance  in  the  modern  school,  indicates  the  techniques 
by  which  guidance  is  accomplished,  and  identifies  some  of  the  tools 
of  the  guidance  counselor. 
Ed.  452.   Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Handicapped      Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  handicapped 
children  and  youth.  It  orients  prospective  teachers  of  regular  classes 
to  the  special  needs  of  those  with  handicaps  of  sensory,  motor,  in- 
tellectual, emotional,  and  neurological  origins.  Both  the  theoretical 
psychological  aspects  and  the  practical  applications  to  the  classroom 
are  studied.  The  course  includes  analysis  of  case  material. 
Ed.  453.   Social  Psychology  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

The  course  focuses  on  the  social  behavior  of  the  individual  and 
the  group.  Attention  is  given  to  social  perception,  motivation,  and 
learning;  attitudes  and  values;  the  development  and  dynamics  of 
social  groups;  intergroup  tension  and  prejudice;  and  psychological 
approaches  to  public  issues. 
Ed.  461.   The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Recent  trends  in  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  curric- 
ulum and  the  relation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  aims,  function,  and 
organization  of  the  junior  high  school  are  covered.  Curriculum  pat- 
terns in  representative  junior  high  schools  are  studied  and  evaluated. 
An  opportunity  is  given  to  each  student  to  develop  units  of  work 
for  junior  high  school  subjects  in  the  major  of  his  choice. 
Ed.  462.   Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School 

Subjects  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Planned  especially  for  the  inexperienced  teacher  in  all  subject 
matter  areas,  this  introductory  course  outlines  the  role  good  reading 
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plays  in  achieving  both  academic  and  personal  success  in  every  aspect 
of  school  life.  New  teachers  will  want  an  overview  of:  the  physio- 
logical, psychological,  and  sociological  factors  in  reading;  resources 
available'  to  the  reading-minded  teacher;  and  the  school's  responsi- 
bility for  helping  the  student  build  an  inventory  of  reading  skills 
by  utilizing  reading  opportunities  in  the  entire  curriculum. 

Ed.  463.  Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills        Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  help  junior-senior 
high  school  students  to  achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  their  reading- 
study  habits.  After  examination  of  recent  materials  and  research, 
the  class  develops  a  series  of  practical  methods  for  teaching  and 
learning:  the  SQ3R  approach,  the  best  methods  for  taking  examina- 
tions, the  application  of  reading  to  problem  solving,  the  development 
of  memory  and  concentration,  and  the  various  techniques  for  taking 
and  organizing  reading  notes,  and  the  reading  of  homework  assign- 
ments. 

Ed.  464.    Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Good  first  teaching  of  reading  is  of  primary  importance  in  the 
sequential  development  of  reading  skills  which  extend  into  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school.  In  this  course  methods  and  materials  cur- 
rently in  use  in  elementary  reading  programs  are  studied  with  a  view 
toward  increasing  the  power  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  learner. 
How  the  reading  process  begins,  and  how  it  is  reinforced  are  topics 
fundamental  to  all  upper  grade  teachers  who  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  continuing  reading  skills  development  in  all  curriculum 
areas. 
Ed.  465.    College  Reading  and  Study  Improvement  Laboratory 

No  credit 

This  workshop  course  is  designed  for  college  students  who  feel 
that  reading-study  problems  are  interfering  with  their  normal  school 
progress.  Students  engage  in  supervised  practice  experiences  which 
promote  vocabulary  growth,  more  flexible  reading  speeds,  compre- 
hension and  recall  improvement,  skimming  competency,  and  better 
interpretative  and  critical  reading  techniques.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  reviewing  for  examinations,  keeping  up  with  daily  reading 
assignments,  taking  notes,  and  organizing  the  reading  content  into 
main  and  sub-topic  structure.  Students  may  volunteer  for  this  course 
or  be  recommended  by  a  faculty  member. 

Ed.  491.   Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  introductory  course  deals  with  teacher-made  tests,  standard- 
ized tests,  and  other  devices  for  measuring  and  evaluating  achieve- 
ment, intelligence,  aptitudes,  social  relationships,  and  personal-social 
adjustment.  Instruction  and  practice  are  given  in  diagnosing  disabil- 
ities in  subject-matter  areas  and  in  appraising,  marking,  and  report- 
ing pupil   progress.    The   student   constructs,   uses,   and    evaluates 
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teacher-made  tests,  selects  and  administers  standardized  tests,  handles 

test  scores,  and  interprets  test  data. 

Ed.  492.    Comparative  Education  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

The  educational  systems  of  certain  selected  countries  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Latin  America  and  Africa  are  studied  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
insight  into  the  essential  qualities  of  American  education.  In  this 
process  the  relationship  between  a  country's  educational  system  and 
its  history,  economy,  politics,  and  social  organization  should  emerge. 
Factors  causing  progress  and  change  in  education  since  1900  are 
observed. 
Ed.  493.   Recent  Trends  in  European  Education  Cr:  6  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  a  period  of  approximately 
six  weeks  of  seminars  and  of  observation  and  visitation  to  school 
systems  in  Western  Europe.  Present  educational  policies  and  prac- 
tices in  selected  European  countries  are  studied  with  particular 
reference  to  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  shaping  their 
cultures.  Similarities  and  contrasts  among  European  and  the  Amer- 
ican educational  systems  are  analyzed. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Although  Montclair  State  College  is  engaged  primarily  in  prepar- 
ing secondary-school  teachers,  the  following  courses  are  offered  to 
supplement  the  curriculum  for  those  major  fields  offering  certification 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Ed.  472.    Elementary  School  Curriculum  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  college  student  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  for  grades  3-6  inclusive.  In 
addition  the  following  are  studied:  (1)  correlation  among  subjects; 
(2)  the  appraisal  and  use  of  textbooks;  (3)  the  use  of  visual  aids; 
(4)  the  methods  adapted  to  each  subject;  and  (5)  use  of  course  of 
study  materials. 
Ed.  473.    Elementary  School  Language  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  gives  an  overview  of  modern  practices  that  are  used 
in  teaching  reading,  creative  writing,  speaking,  spelling,  and  hand- 
writing in  the  elementary  grades.  Students  are  helped  to  recognize 
and  to  make  provision  for  readiness  for  learning  in  these  areas,  to 
learn  or  devise  various  techniques  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  different 
children  and  situations,  and  to  evaluate,  select,  and  create  suitable 
materials  to  be  used  at  various  maturity  levels.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  functional  use  of  the  language  arts  in  the  total  curri- 
culum and  life  of  the  elementary-school  child. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Nanassy   (Chairman),   Collins,  Freeman,  Froehlich,   Haas, 
Sheppard,  Van  Derveer 

Montclair  State  College  is  the  only  state  college  in  the  northern 
section  of  New  Jersey  that  offers  a  program  of  business  teacher 
education.  The  Department  of  Business  Education  prepares  teachers 
who  are  qualified  to  teach  all  of  the  business  education  subjects 
usually  offered  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Business  education  students  may  choose  one  of  three  programs: 
the  comprehensive  business  education  major  which  carries  with  it 
certification  to  teach  all  business  education  subjects ;  the  specialization 
in  bookkeeping  and  accounting;  or  the  specialization  in  secretarial 
studies.  All  students  will  be  certified  to  teach  the  general  business 
subjects  and  typewriting. 

All  the  work  in  the  Department  is  open  to  students  who  have 
never  studied  business  education  subjects  in  high  school.  Students 
who  have  had  bookkeeping,  Gregg  shorthand,  or  typewriting  will  be 
given  examinations  for  proper  placement.  Those  exempt  from  taking 
the  first  semester  or  first  year  of  these  subjects  will  be  scheduled 
for  non-credit  laboratory  classes  meeting  one  period  a  week. 

Students  who  are  majors  in  other  departments  of  the  college  may 
minor  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  general  business  subjects,  or 
secretarial  studies. 

All  students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education 
must  complete  ten  weeks  (400  hours)  of  practical  business  experi- 
ence for  certification.  This  cooperative  work  experience  program 
must  be  completed  before  the  senior  year. 

All  business  education  majors  also  must  observe  business  educa- 
tion and  related  classes  in  various  high  schools.  Details  of  this  and 
the  work  experience  requirement  are  supplied  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department. 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  are 
required,  and  students  minoring  in  the  Department  are  encouraged, 
to  participate  in  the  extracurricular  programs  planned  by  the  De- 
partment. Students  are  given  opportunities  for  leadership  and  social 
activities. 

The  Epsilon  Rho  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Lambda  (national  colle- 
giate fraternity  in  business  education,  the  college  division  of  Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America)  is  open  for  membership  to  all  busi- 
ness education  majors  and  minors.  Outstanding  business  education 
majors  are  invited  to  membership  in  Beta  Sigma  Chapter  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi,  the  National  Honorary  Business  Education  Fraternity. 

Students  who  complete  the  comprehensive  business  education 
major  will  be  eligible  for  the  New  Jersey  Secondary  Business  Edu- 
cation Certificate.  This  will  certify  them  to  teach  all  the  business 
subjects  offered  in  the  high  school  curriculum   (grades  7-12),  in- 
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eluding  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  general  business  subjects,  and 
secretarial  subjects. 

Those  who  complete  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  major  will 
be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with 
endorsements  to  teach  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  general  business 
subjects,  and  typewriting. 

Students  who  complete  the  secretarial  studies  major  will  be  eli- 
gible for  a  New  Jersey  Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorse- 
ments to  teach  secretarial  studies,  general  business  subjects  and 
typewriting. 

Business  Education  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Y2 

Soc.  St.  100A  Dcv.  of  World 

Civilization     3 

Speech  100D  Fund,  of  Speech   .  .    3 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad] 2 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  Visual  Arts  .  .    3 

B.E.  101  Intro,  to  Business 3 

B.E.  103  Typewriting,  I   V/2 

16 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    ]/2 

Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization     3 

Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing  ...    3 
Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.   100B  Biological  Science    .    4 
Music  100  Music  Appreciation  .  .    2 

B.E.  300  Bus.  Mathematics 2 

B.E.  104  Typewriting,  II   V/2 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer. 

Life .  3 

Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior  3 

Sci.  100C  Earth  Science 2 

B.E.  201  Accounting,  I   3 

B.E.  203  Typewriting,  III 1 

B.E.  205  Stenography,  I   3 

isy2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer. 

Life    3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior  3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 

B.E.  202  Accounting,  II 3 

B.E.  404  Bus.  Economics 3 

B.E.  206  Stenography,  II   3 

17V2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  and 

Community  3 

Lang.  300  Found,  of  Lang 2 

Elective   2 

B.E.  305  Business  Law,  I  3 

B.E.  301  Accounting,  III 2 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography  . .  3 
B.E.  401A  Prins.  &  Methods  of 

Teaching  Gen.  Bus 2 

17 


Ed.  304  Prin.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Math.  320  Elem.  Statistical 

Reasoning   2 

Elective   4 

B.E.  402  Accounting,  IV  2 

B.E.  401 D  Prin.  &  Mcth.  of 

Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.  409  Consumer  Education   .  .  3 

15~~ 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...  3 

Elective  Mathematics  or  Science  .  2 

Elective   4 

B.E.  401'B  Prin.  &  Meth.  of 

Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.  401 C  Prin.  &  Meth.  of 

Teaching  Shorthand 1 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit.  .  3 

Elective  Business  Educ 1 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching 8 

Ed.  4  ?  ?  Education  Elective 3 

Elective  Humanities   2 

Elective  2 


16 


15 

Total :  128  Semester  Hours 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Major 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester                        S.H.  Spring  Semester                   S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed.  Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities H  Activities y2 

Soc.  St.  100A  Dev.  of  World  Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization  3  Civilization  3 

Speech  100D  Fund,  of  Speech  ...    3  Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing  ....    3 

Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers.  Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or 

Adjustment 2  .  .  Sci.  100B  Biological  Science  . .    4 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  Visual  Arts  . .    3  Music  100  Music  Appreciation  . .    2 

B.E.  101  Intro,  to  Business 3  B.E.  300  Bus.  Mathematics 2 

B.E.  103  Typewriting,  I V/2  B.E.  104  Typewriting,  II V/2 

16  16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities Y2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer. 

Life 3 

Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior  3 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit.  .  3 

Elective   3 

B.E.  201  Accounting,  I 3 

B.E.  203  Typewriting,  III 1 

16^ 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities x/2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer. 

Life 3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior  3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  2 

B.E.  202  Accounting,  II 3 

B.E.  404  Business  Economics  ...  3 

B.E.  408  Business  Finance 3 

17V2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community 3 

Sci.  100C  Earth  Science 2 

Elective   2 

B.E.  305  Business  Law,  I 3 

B.E.  301  Accounting,  III 2 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography  . .  3 


15 


Ed.  304  Prin.  &  Tchs.  of  Sec.  Ed.  3 

Elective   3 

B.E.  306  Business  Law,  II 3 

B.E.  402  Accounting,  IV 2 

Math.  320  Elem.  of  Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

B.E.  401A  Prin.  &  Meth.  of 

Teaching  Gen.  Business 2 

B.E.  401 D  Prin.  &  Meth.  of 

Teaching  Typewriting 1 

16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought    3 

Elective  Mathematics  or  Science  .  2 

Lang.  300  Found,  of  Language   .  2 

Elective   4 

B.E.  401B  Prin.  &  Meth.  of 

Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.  405  Office  Practice- 
Clerical    3 

16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Elective — Humanities    2 

B.E.  410X  Advanced  Acct 2 

Ed.  4  ?  ?  Edu.  Elective 3 


15 

Total :  128  Semester  Hours 


Secretarial  Studies  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    J4 

Soc.  St.  100 A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilisation  3 

Speech  100D  Fund,  of  Speech  ...    3 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment    2 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  Visual  Arts  .  .    3 

B.E.  101  Intro,  to  Business 3 

B.E.  103  Typewriting,  I V/2 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    l/2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer. 

Life    3 

Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior  3 

Sci.  100C  Earth  Sciences 2 

B.E.  201  Accounting,  I 3 

B.E.  205  Stenography,  I 3 

B.E.  203  Typewriting,  III 1 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 
Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization  3 

Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing  ....  3 
Sci.  100A  Phy.  Sci.  or  Sci.  100B 

Biological  Sci 4 

Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  ...  2 

B.E.  300  Business  Mathematics  .  2 

B.E.  104  Typewriting,  II V/2 


16 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    l/2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer. 

Life .  3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior  3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 

B.  Ed.  206  Stenography,  II  .....  3 

B.  Ed.  404  Business  Economics  .  3 

Elective   3 


15/2 


17/2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community   3 

Lang.  300  Found,  of  Lang 2 

B.E.  305  Business  Law,  I  3 

B.E.  303  Stenography  & 

Transcription,  I    3 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography  . .  3 

Elective   2 


Ed.  304  Prin.  &  Teh.  of  Sec.  Ed.  3 
Math.  320  Elem.  of  Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

B.E.  204  Typewriting,  IV  1 

B.E.  407  Office  Practice, 

Secretarial    3 

B.E.  401A  Prin.  &  Meth.  of 

Teaching  General  Business  ...  2 
B.  E.  401D  Prin.  &  Meth.  of 

Teaching  Typewriting 1 

B.E.  421  Finance  &  Investment 

for  Families  2 

Elective   2 


16 


16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dcv.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...  3  Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Elective  Mathematics  or  Science  .  2  Ed.  4??  Edu.  Elective 3 

Elective   ■. 3  Elective,  Humanities  2 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit. .  3  Elective  2 

B.E.  401 C  Prin.  &  Meth.  of 

Teaching  Shorthand  1 

B.E.  405  Office  Practice, 

Clerical    3 

B.E.  304  Stenography  and 

Transcription,  II  1 

16~~  15~~ 

Total :  128  Semester  Hours 

Minors  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education 
The  following  courses  are  required  in  the  various  business  edu- 
cation minor  fields: 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in 
Departments  Other  Than  Business  Education 

B.E.-201  Accounting  I    3* 

B.E.-202  Accounting,  II 3** 

B.E.-103  Typewriting,  I  V/2* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting,  II  1^** 

B.E.-301  Accounting,  III  2 

B.E.-302  Accounting  IV    2 

B.E.-410X  Advanced  Accounting 2 

B.E.-305  Business  Law,  I   3 

B.E.-408  Business  Finance   3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,  III   1 

B.E.-401B  Principles  &  Mehtods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

~~25 
Students  who  complete  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  minor 
will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Certificate  to  teach  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  and  typewriting  in  grades  7-12. 
*Students  who  had  this  subject  in  high  school  should  arrange  to  take  a  test 
for  placement  in  the  proper  course  the  semester  prior  to  registering  for  the 
course. 
**May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 

General  Business  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in  Departments 
Other  Than  Business  Education 

B.E.-101  Introduction  to  Business  3 

B.E.-103  Typewriting,    I    V/2* 


B.E.-104  Typewriting,  II  ...  iy2* 

B.E.-300  Business  Mathematics  (in  lieu  of  Mathematics 

300)   (2) 

B.E.-404  Business  Economics   3 

B.E.-305  Business  Law,  I   3 

B.E. -308  Economic   Geography    3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,  III   1 

B.E.-408  Business   Finance    3 

B.E.-409  Consumer  Education    3 

B.E.-401  A  Principles  &  Methods  of  General  Business 2 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

~~25 
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Students  who  complete  the  general  business  minor  will  be  eligible 
for  a  New  Jersey  Certificate  to  teach  general  business  subjects  and 
typewriting  in  grades  7-12. 
♦Students  who  had  this  subject  in  high  school  should  arrange  to  take  a  test 
for   placement  in   the  proper   course   the   semester   prior   to   registering   for 
the  course. 
**May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 

Secretarial  Studies  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in  Departments 
Other  Than  Business  Education 

B.E.-103  Typewriting,  I   V/2* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting,  II   V/2** 

B.E.-205  Stenography,    I    3* 

B.E.-206  Stenography,  II  3** 

B.E.-303  Stenography  &  Transcription,  I  3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,  III   1 

B.E.-204  Typewriting,  IV   1 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.-407  Office  Practice — Secretarial 

B.E.-405  or  Office   Practice— Clerical    .  . . 3 

B.E.-421  Finance  and  Investments  for  Families   2 

B.E.-304  Stenography  &  Transcription,  II   1 

B.E.-401C  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand..  1 

22 
Students  who  complete  the  secretarial  studies  minor  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  a   New   Jersey   Certificate   to   teach   secretarial  studies   and 
typewriting  in  grades  7-12. 
♦Students  who  had  this  subject  in  high  school  should  arrange  to  take  a  test 
for   placement  in   the  proper   course   the  semester   prior   to  registering  for 
the  course. 
**May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 


Recreational  Reading  Area — Library 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

B.E.  100.  Survey  of  Business  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  non-business  major 
to  learn  to  keep  and  manage  his  personal  financial  records,  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  legal  responsibilities,  and  to  learn  basic  type- 
writing skills.  This  course  is  not  open  to  majors  and  minors  in 
business  education. 

B.E.  101.    Introduction  to  Business  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  business.    It  goes 
into  the  functions  of  business,  bank  services,  credit,  insurance,  forms 
of  business  organization,  location  and  layout,  purchasing  and  stock 
control,  production  problems,  finance,  and  personnel  problems. 
*B.E.  103.  Typewriting,  I  Cr:  iy2  s.hrs. 

This  course,  designed  for  freshmen  who  have  not  had  previous 
instruction  or  who  have  not  met  the  placement  examination  stand- 
ards, develops  basic  typing  skills.  Students  also  learn  the  elements 
of  letter  set-ups,  tabulation,  and  manuscript  typing.  Three  periods 
a  week. 
*B.E.  104.   Typewriting,  II  Cr:  V/2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  improve  speed  and  accuracy  and  to  build 
knowledge  of  advanced  letter  forms  and  tabulations  and  to  provide 
vocational   understandings.    Three   periods    a   week.     Prerequisite: 
B.E.  103  or  satisfactory  performance  on  placement  examination. 
♦May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 
*B.E.  201.   Accounting,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  basic  course  in  accounting.  It  is  designed  for  the  student 
who  has  never  studied  bookkeeping.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  develop- 
ment of  a  thorough  understanding  and  mastery  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  After  analyzing  the  ele- 
mentary accounting  equations,  the  student  learns  to  journalize,  post, 
take  a  trial  balance,  and  prepare  financial  statements,  as  applied  to 
the  sole  proprietorship  form  of  organization. 
*B.E.  202.   Accounting,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  starts  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  accounting  cycle. 
The  student  learns  to  use  special  journals,  controlling  accounts,  work 
sheets,  classified  statements,  reserves,  accruals,  deferred  items,  re- 
versals, special  columns,  and  business  papers.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  use  of  voucher  system,  payroll  accounting,  and  account- 
ing for  taxes.  Prerequisite :  B.  E.  201  or  exemption  by  examination 
of  B.E.  201. 
B.E.  203.   Typewriting,  III  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  emphasizes  skill  building  and  vocational  applications 
of  typing  skill.  Auxiliary  skills,  such  as  preparation  of  material  for 
duplication,  special  reports,  etc.,  are  developed.  Two  periods  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  B.E.  104  or  satisfactory  performance  on  placement 
examination. 
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B.E.  204.    Typewriting,  IV  Cr:   1   s.hr. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Typewriting,  III,  and  comple- 
ments instruction  in  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewrit- 
ing.  Two  periods  a  week. 

♦May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 
B.E.  204X.    Typewriting  Methods  and  Materials  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  examination  of  the  objectives  of  the  type- 
writing program  in  the  secondary  schools ;  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  skill  building  applicable  to  the  study  of  typewriting ;  teaching  aids 
and  materials  available  in  typewriting;  course  content  for  personal 
use  and  vocational  typewriting;  and  classroom  procedures  directed 
toward  the  ideal  of  carrying  each  student  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  go 
toward  his  personal  goal. 

Prerequisite:  Evidence  of  satisfactory  development  of  personal 
skill  in  typewriting.   This  may  be  provided  through 

A.  Satisfactory  completion  of  B.E.  203  (Typewriting,  III) 
or 

B.  Satisfactory  completion  of  an  equivalency  test.  Such  test  to 
cover  the  units  of  high  school  typewriting  and  the  care  of  the 
machine :  Speed  of  at  least  50  gross  words  a  minute,  with 
no  more  than  five  errors  on  five-minute  timed  writings; 
competence  in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  manuscript  writing, 
multiple  copies,  preparation  of  spirit  and  stencil  duplicating 
materials,  business  forms,  chaning  the  ribbon,  care  of  the 
machine,  and  parts  of  the  machine. 

*B.E.  205.   Stenography,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  theory   of   Gregg   stenography   is   taught   in   this   beginning 
course.    The  student  learns  to  read  shorthand  fluently  and  to  take 
dictation  on  familiar  material. 
*B.E.  206.   Stenography,  II  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Gregg  stenography  theory  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  unfamiliar 
dictation  is  given  at  moderate  speeds.  Vocabulary  building  is  em- 
phasized. Prerequisite:  B.E.  205  or  exemption  by  examination  of  205. 
B.E.  208.    Salesmanship  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  principles  of  salesmanship  in  all  types  of  selling  activities 
are  discussed.  They  are  amplified  and  strengthened  by  individual 
selling  demonstrations  which  require  intensive  study  of  the  product 
to  be  sold  in  the  demonstration  and  analysis  of  the  desirable  tech- 
niques for  its  sale.  Visual  aids  and  talks  by  salesmen,  sales  managers, 
and  retail  training  directors  add  interest  and  purposefulness  to  the 
course. 
B.E.  300.    Business  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  mathematical  concepts  that  help 
the  student  to  become  more  effective  in  his  daily  living  and  as  a 
teacher  of  business  arithmetic.  Among  the  topics  covered  are:  the 
fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic,  percentage,  simple  and  com- 
pound interest,  consumer  credit  and  installment  buying,  savings  and 
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investments,  mortgages,  pensions,  annuities,  social  security,  taxation, 

and  insurance. 

B.E.  301.   Accounting,  III  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  advanced  course  there  is  emphasis  on  all  phases  of  partner- 
ship and  corporate  accounting,  including:  the  formation  of  partner- 
ships and  accounts  and  records ;  corporate  surplus  and  dividends ;  and 
corporate  stocks  and  bonds.  Departmental  and  branch  accounting  are 
presented  through  exercises  and  laboratory  problems.  Prerequisite: 
B.E.  202  or  exemption  by  examination  of  202. 
*May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 

B.E.  303.   Stenography  and  Transcription,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  is  upon  the  transcription  of  shorthand  notes  into 
typewritten  copy.  Attention  is  paid  to  sentence  structure,  correct 
grammar,  spelling,  and  the  development  of  good  typewriting  tech- 
niques. The  dictation  speed  for  new  material  increases  as  the  course 
progresses.  Prerequisite :  B.E.  206  or  exemption  by  examination  of 
206. 

B.E.  304.    Stenography  and  Transcription,  II  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Both  transcription  and  stenographic  skills  are  improved  in  this 
course.    Shorthand  theory  is  reviewed  and  tested.    Office-style  dic- 
tation supplants  some  of  the  conventionally  timed  dictation.    Pre- 
requisite: B.E.  303. 
B.E.  305.  Business  Law,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  law  and  its  relationship  to  society,  classes  and  sources 
of  law,  the  judicial  system,  and  court  procedure.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  contracts  and  agency.  Case  materials  and  problems  are 
used.  The  Uniform  Commercial  Code  is  used  as  the  basis  for  sta- 
tutory interpretation. 
B.E.  306.  Business  Law,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  B.E.  305.  It  covers  negotiable 
instruments,  personal  property,  bailments,  and  sales.  Case  materials 
and  problems  are  used.  The  source  for  statutory  interpretation  is 
the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.    Prerequisite:  B.E.  305. 

B.E.  308.    Economic  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  geographic  areas  of 
the  world  and  the  trade  routes  between  these  areas.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  influence  that  natural  environment  has  upon  production, 
trade,  and  the  utilization  of  important  agricultural,  forestry,  minerals 
and  manufactured  commodities. 
B.E.  401A.   Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  methodolgy  of  teaching  the  general 
business  subjects,  including  general  business,  business  law,  and  con- 
sumer education.  Content,  lesson  planning,  visual  aids,  and  evalua- 
tion procedures  are  considered  for  each  subject.  A  test  of  subject 
matter  competency  in  each  field  is  required. 
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B.E.  40 IB.   Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 

Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

A  brief  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of  book- 
keeping instruction  and  materials,  and  aims  and  objectives  in  the 
light  of  current  trends.  Special  attention  is  given  to  textbook  selec- 
tion, lesson  planning,  classroom  and  teaching  procedures,  tests  and 
measurements,  audio-visual  and  other  teaching  aids.  A  test  of  subject 
matter  competency  is  required.  Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of 
accounting. 
B.E.  401 C.   Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Techniques  of  teaching  beginning  stenography  and  advanced 
dictation  and  transcription  are  provided  in  this  course.  Effort  is 
made  to  keep  the  students  up  to  date  in  the  use  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, audio-visual  aids,  system  changes,  and  newest  methods.  Pre- 
requisite :  B.E.  303  and  evidence  by  test  of  proficiency  in  stenography, 
typewriting,  and  transcription  skills. 
B.E.  401D.   Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting 

Cr:   1  s.hr. 

This  course  deals  with  the  techniques  of  teaching  beginning  and 
advanced  typewriting,  with  attention  given  to  the  psychology  of 
skill  development.  Students  will  be  acquainted  with  trends  in  me- 
thodology and  with  modern  equipment.  Prerequisites:  B.E.  203 
and  evidence  by  test  of  proficiency  in  typewriting  skills  and  knowl- 
edges. 
B.E.  402.    Accounting,  IV  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Manufacturing  and  cost  accounting  procedures  are  presented  with 
complete  analysis  for  the  advanced  student  of  accounting.  Both  the 
accounting  for  manufacturing  operations  as  well  as  procedures  for 
preparation  of  the  periodic  summary  for  a  manufacturing  enterprise 
are  considered.  Job  order  and  process  accounting  are  studied  in 
detail  as  well  as  the  problems  of  budgets  and  the  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  financial  statements.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  301. 
B.E.  403.    Advanced  Dictation  and  Transcription  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  teacher  of  stenography  and  tran- 
scription from  the  viewpoint  of  his  own  class  situation  and  also  to 
improve  his  skill. 

Those  who  take  this  course  should  have  had  a  methods  course 
in  stenography  and  have  at  least  student  teaching  experience. 
B.E.  404.    Business  Economics  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  business  aspects  of  economics  as  re- 
lated to  immediate  and  long-range  post-war  problems,  operation  and 
government  control  of  public  utilities,  taxation,  government  finance, 
and  labor  and  management  problems. 
B.E.  405.   Office  Practice— Clerical  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Much  of  the  work  in  this  course  involves  the  use  of  machines — 
calculating,  duplicating,  bookkeeping,  special  typewriters,  and  tran- 
scribing machines.    Filing  is  also  part  of  the  course. 
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The  major  purpose,  however,  is  to  develop  study  techniques  and 
attitudes  which  will  enable  students  to  teach  others  to  use  similar 
but  not  necessarily  the  same  equipment.  For  this  reason,  the  opera- 
tion breakdown  is  a  basic  tool  used  for  instruction.  Service  to  the 
school  is  a  requirement. 
B.E.  406.   Advertising,  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  advertising  so  that  a  fair  evaluation  may  be 
made  of  its  worth  as  well  as  its  undesirable  aspects.  Copy  appeals, 
the  writing  of  copy,  advertising  layouts,  and  the  selection  of  appro- 
priate types  of  media  for  various  advertisements  are  considered. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  research  aspects  of  the  subject  so  important 
today. 
B.E.  407.   Office  Practice — Secretarial  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  familiarizes  the  prospective  teacher  of  secretaries 
with  the  operation  of  voice-writing  and  duplicating  equipment.  The 
duties  of  the  secretarial  worker  are  studied.  Understanding  of  office 
procedures  and  stenographic  skills  are  strengthened  through  super- 
vised office  assignments  and  class  work  projects. 
B.E.  408.   Business  Finance  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of 
business  organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promo- 
tion, during  operation  and  expansion,  and  during  the  period  of  re- 
organization. Problems  involving  financing  by  means  of  stocks,  bor- 
rowing capital,  mortgages,  bonds,  and  notes  are  solved. 
B.E.  409.   Consumer  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of  the  consumer  in  the  economy, 
some  of  the  forces  affecting  consumer  demand,  governmental  and 
private  agencies  aiding  the  consumer,  and  development  of  intelligent 
techniques  for  buying  and  using  consumer  goods  and  services. 
B.E.  410.   Advanced  Accounting  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  advanced  course  for  students  who  have  had  two  years  of 
accounting  emphasizes  problems  related  to  basic  accounting  princi- 
ples, cost  accounting,  and  intermediate  accounting.  Topics  considered 
include  determination  of  net  income,  valuation,  consignments,  prepa- 
ration and  analysis  of  financial  statements,  partnerships,  and  bank- 
ruptcy. Prerequisite :  B.E.  302  or  college  equivalent. 
B.E.  411.   Tax  Accounting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  Federal  tax  structure.  Extensive  training  is  provided  in  the 
application  of  basic  principles  to  the  specific  problems  of  the  in- 
dividual. All  forms  involved  in  individual  tax  returns  are  studied. 
Prerequisite :  12  semester  hours  of  accounting. 
B.E.  412.  Project  Development  in  Consumer  Education      Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This   course   permits   the   students   to   explore   in   a  specialized 
fashion  two  major  areas  of  consumer  education.    Projects  are  de- 
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veloped  on  housing  and  furnishing  of  a  home,  which  illustrate  the 
handling  of  material  and  the  procedures  that  might  be  used  in  de- 
veloping other  consumer  education  units.    Prerequisite :  A  course  in 
consumer  education  or  economics. 
B.E.  414.    Merchandising,  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  how,  what,  where,  and  when 
to  buy,  terms  of  purchasing,  tested  receiving  and  marketing  proce- 
dures, and  mathematics  of  merchandising — setting  retail  prices,  plan- 
ning mark-up  and  mark-down,  and  inventory  controls.  The  course 
is  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  of  prospective  or  actual  small  busi- 
nessman. 
B.E.  417.   Marketing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  functions  involved  in  the  marketing  process,  the  various 
channels  of  distribution,  marketing  institutions,  and  the  costs  of 
marketing  are  considered  in  this  course.  Such  topics  as  auctions, 
produce  exchanges,  wholesalers,  retailing,  department  and  mail- 
order stores,  chain  stores,  cooperatives,  profits  and  prices  are  in- 
cluded. 
B.E.  418.   Retail  Store  Management  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  the  store  manager  in  retail  store  operation  is  fully 
explored.  The  problems  of  organization  and  management  as  encoun- 
tered in  various  types  of  retail  stores  are  discussed.  Consideration 
is  given  to  trends,  principles,  and  practices  in  small  and  large  stores 
in  both  the  independent  and  chain  store  fields. 
B.E.  420.   Field  Studies  in  Business  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  introduce  business  education  students, 
through  direct  observation,  to  the  realities  of  the  business  world. 
Field  trips  are  made  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  which  in- 
clude visits  to  business  organizations  where  the  following  types  of 
business  activity  or  relationships  may  be  observed :  production, 
merchandising  and  advertising,  finance,  transportation  and  communi- 
cation, employer-employee  relationships,  government  and  business 
relationships.  Field  trips  are  supplemented  by  regular  class  sessions 
where  discussions  are  held  and  visual  aids  presented  to  make  the 
visits  more  meaningful. 
B.E.  421.    Finance  and  Investments  for  Families  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  investments,  trusts,  and  estates.    It 
concerns  itself  with  types  of  securities,  diversification,   sources   of 
information,  operation  of  the  stock  market,  and  analysis  of  financial 
statements.   Also  covered  are  trusts,  wills,  and  estate  planning. 
B.E.  43 IX.    Data  Processing — Introduction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  classroom 
teacher  with  literature  and  vocabulary  of  data  processing;  to  study 
input  and  output  media ;  types  of  equipment ;  to  examine  actual  in- 
stallations; and  to  consider  data  processing  in  terms  of  the  high 
school  program  and  high  school  placement.  The  significance  of  job 
analysis  and  systems  development  is  stressed. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Bohn  (Chairman),  Almquist,  Dell,  Earley,  Feierabend,  Hanson, 
Leavitt,  Lovasco,  McGee,  Pettegrove,  Petty,  Reaske,  Roberts,  Young 

Courses  are  designed  and  arranged  to  achieve,  directly  and  in- 
directly, the  following  objectives  for  students  preparing  themselves 
to  be  teachers  in  the  secondary  school : 

1.  To  accumulate  a  factual  and  critical  knowledge  of  literature — World, 
English,  American — from  ancient  times  to  the  present; 

2.  To  practice  various  types  of  writing,  principally  expositional,  creative, 
and  journalistic,  and  to  gain  reasonable  command  of  the  process  of 
research ; 

3.  To  learn  professional  methods  and  testing  which  will  produce  the  most 
effective  response  to  what  is  being  taught  and  learned; 

4.  To  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  understand  what- 
ever extensions  of  them  may  appear  in  what  is  being  read  or  written; 

5.  To  become  acquainted  with  aids  to  communication  as  provided  by  pic- 
tures, television,  radio,  tape-recordings,  and  other  devices; 

6.  To  recognize  the  importance  of  co-curricular  activities  and  to  learn 
how  to  provide  such  experiences  for  the  high  school  student. 


English  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    x/2 

Soc.  St.  100 A  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  3 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  3 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hyg.  & 

Pers.  Adj 2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  ...  2 
Eng.  100 A  World  Literature,  I  3 
Eng.  103  English  Composition.    3 


S.H. 


16^ 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer. 

Life    3 

Ed.  201  Hum.  Dev.  &  Beh.,  I  ...  3 

Speech  100D  Fund,  of  Speech  ...  3 

Electives    4 

Eng.  201  Amer.  Literature,  I  . .  3 


16/2 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization  3 

Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  ...    2 
Sci.  100 A  Physical  Science  or 
Sci.  100B  Biological  Science  ....    4 
Eng.  100B  World 

Literature,  II   3 

Eng.  102  British  & 

Amer.   Drama   3 

liji 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    r/2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer. 

Life    3 

Ed.  202  Hum.  Dev.  &  Beh.,  II  . .    3 

Electives    4 

Eng.  203  Lang,  in 

Human  Affairs  2 

Eng.  202  Amer.  Literature,  II  .    3 


15^ 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teach,  in  Sch.  &  Com.  .  .  3 

Math.  300  Social  Uses  of  Math.  .  2 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 

Electives    3 

Eng.  301  Shakespeare's 

Major  Plays   3 

Eng.  303  Poetry  from 

Chaucer  to  Frost  3 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dcv.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...  3 

Elective — Math,  or  Science  2 

Electives    4 

Eng.  401  Teach,  of  Eng.  in  S.S.  3 
Eng.  402  Survey  of  British 

Lit.  to  1778 3 

Eng.  419  Theories  &  Teaching 

of  Grammar  2 

17 
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Ed.  304  Prin.  &  Tech.  of  Sec.  Ed.  3 

Math.  400  Statistics 2 

Lang.  300  Found,  of  Lang 2 

Electives    4 

Eng.  302  Reading  Adventures 

for  High  School  Readers  ...  2 
Eng.  304  British  & 

American  Fiction   3 

16 

Ed.  403  Student  Teaching   8 

Ed.  4??  Edu.  Elective 3 

Elective — Humanities    2 

Elective   2 


15 
Total   semester  hours   128 


Of  21  semester-hours  of  electives,  9  are  required  to  be  spent  in  a  secondary 
teaching  field  other  than  the  major. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MAJOR  OBSERVING 
IN  COLLEGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Freshmen,  5  observations — to  further  orientation. 

Sophomores,  15  observations — to  study  individual  pupils  in  con- 
junction with  course  in  human 
growth  and  development. 

Juniors,  25  observations — to   emphasize   working   with  total 

class  situations. 

Seniors,  45  observations — to  become  aware  of  total  classroom 

procedures. 
Required  number  of  observations  for  majors  for  four  years  is  90. 


COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MINOR 

Semester-hours 

English  100G — Western  World  Literature  3 

English  201 — American  Literature,  I   3 

English  202 — American  Literature,  II     3 

English  303 — Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost  3 

English  304 — British  and  American  Fiction    3 

English  401 — The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

English  Electives  from  100 A,  100B,  102,  302,  402   3 

21 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MINOR  OBSERVING 
IN  COLLEGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

While  the  senior  English  minors  are  taking  English  401  during 
the  eight  weeks  in  the  spring  semester  after  their  return  from  prac- 
tice-teaching, they  are  required  to  make  20  observations  in  the 
English  classes  of  College  High  School. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

General  Education  Courses:  100C,  100G. 

Course  Requirements  for  the  Major:  100A,   100B,   102,   103,  201, 

202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  304,  401,  402,  419. 
Electives  for  the  Major:  310,  404,  406,  407,  408,  413,  428,  443,  451. 
Electives  designed  primarily  for  Non-English  Majors:  350,  351,  352, 

353,  421,  432,  452,  477. 
(Designed  as  humanities  electives,  these  courses  may  be  elected  by  English 
majors  only  as  jree  electives;  not  as  humanities  electives.) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

English  100A.   World  Literature,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

From  ancient  times  through  the  medieval,  the  main  themes  and 
forms  of  Western  World  Literature  are  studied.    A  comprehensive 
perspective  of  literary  transitions  is  the  main  objective. 
English  100B.    World  Literature,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  objectives  of  100A  are  pursued  through  the  Renaissance  into 
modern  times. 
English  100C.  Fundamentals  of  Writing  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Competence  in  finding,  understanding,  organizing,  and  express- 
ing ideas  and  supporting  information  is  the  prime  objective.    Defi- 
ciencies in  writing  habits  receive  individual  attention.    Eight  com- 
positions and  a  concluding  research  paper  are  required. 
English  100G.    Western  World  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Representative  selections  of  literature  typifying  each  of  the  major 
cultural  epochs  of  the  Western  World — Hebrew,  Graeco-Roman, 
Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern — are  read  intensively.  This 
reading  becomes  the  core  of  extensive  study,  as  relationships  from 
culture  to  culture  and  age  to  age  are  identified  and  established. 
English  102.    British  and  American  Drama  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Representative  plays  illustrating  the  development  of  the  drama 
in  England  and  the  United  States  from  beginning  to  the  present  are 
read  and  analyzed.  Continental  dramatists  are  also  read  whenever 
the  development  demands.  All  aspects  of  the  drama  as  literature 
and  as  stage  production  are  considered. 
English  103.    English  Composition  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Skill  in  the  art  of  thinking  is  stressed  as  basic  to  expressing  ideas 
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clearly  in  writing.   Expository  writing,  stimulated  by  collateral  read- 
ing and  discussion,  is  practiced.    Deficiencies  in  mechanics,  rhetoric, 
and  style  receive  individual  attention.    Research  procedures  precede 
the  culminating  activity — writing  based  on  secondary  research. 
English  201.    American  Literature,  I  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Literary  works  from  William  Bradford  through  James  Russell 
Lowell  are  studied  in  relation  to  their  political  and  social  backgrounds 
as  a  record  of  events  and  influences  forming  a  new  nation. 
English  202.   American  Literature,  II  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Literary  works  from  Walt  Whitman  to  the  present  are  studied  to 
direct  attention  to  their  aesthetic  value  and  to  their  political  and 
social  background  and  influence. 
English  203.   Language  in  Human  Affairs  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  meaning  approach  to  language  is  the  basis  of  this  course. 
The  function  of  linguistic  symbols  in  practical  communication — 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing — is  stressed.  Areas  of  study : 
relations  between  words  and  non-verbal  symbols  to  which  society 
responds,  words  and  literary  experiences,  vocabulary. 
English  301.    Shakespeare's  Major  Plays  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  most  frequently  taught  in  high  school 
are  studied  in  terms  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art,  sources  of  his 
plays,  staging  in  the  Elizabethan  theater  and  in  the  modern,  and 
typical  textual  problems.  Providing  background  and  methods  for 
teaching  Shakespeare  in  high  school  is  the  objective. 
English  302.  Reading  Adventures  for  High  School  Readers   Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  different  age  levels  identifies 
problems   involved   in  the   selection   of   literature   for   grades   7-12. 
Reading  and  analysis  of  representative  works  to  develop  a  knowledge 
of  extensive  reading  are  the  main  activities. 
English  303.    Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Major  British  and  American  poets  are  studied  historically  and 
individually.  The  nature  and  techniques  of  poetry,  its  type  and  forms, 
are  subject  to  inquiry.  The  inspiration  of  poetic  insight  is  emphasized. 
English  304.    British  and  American  Fiction  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

From  Defoe  to  Faulkner,  significant  English  and  American  novel- 
ists, together  with  their  critics,  are  read  and  analyzed  for  theory  and 
technique.  Values  reflected  in  their  portrayal  of  society  are  examined. 
English  310.    Journalism  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Problems  of  teaching  journalism  and  of  advising  student  publica- 
tions are  considered.  Training  is  given  in  recognizing  and  covering 
news  and  preparing  it  for  print,  including  copywriting,  headline 
writing,  proof  reading,  and  page  make-up.  Little  or  no  previous 
training  in  journalism  is  needed. 
English  350.    Contemporary  Drama  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Form  and  meaning  in  plays  from  Ibsen  to  Ionesco  are  examined. 
Critical  insight  is  emphasized  as  the  basis  of  understanding  and 
appreciation.    Current  theater  events  are  reviewed  weekly. 
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English  351.    Forms  of  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs* 

Distinctive   characteristics   and   functions   of  literary  forms  are 
studied.  Attention  is  focused  on  present-day  types.  Critical  principles 
are  established  to  further  the  reading  of  contemporary  writers. 
English  352.   Language,  Thought,  and  Behavior  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  effects  of  language  on  human  thinking,  behavior,  and  per- 
sonality are  examined.  Ways  in  which  language  organizes  our  think- 
ing and  shades  our  responses  are  studied.    Recent  studies  of  the 
problems  of  verbal  communications  are  reviewed. 
English  353.   The  Novel  in  the  World  Today  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  broad  cultural  implications  of  the  twentieth-century  novel 
are  examined.    Social,  political,  psychological,  and  spiritual  trends 
are  given  special  attention. 
English  401.   Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School      Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Methods  of  handling  problems  in  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  are  studied  to  enable  a  teacher  to  secure  the  best  responses 
from  junior  and  senior  high  school  students.  Textbooks  and  all  tools 
of  learning  are  examined  and  evaluated.  Unit  and  lesson  plans  are 
analyzed  and  made.  Critical  observation  of  active  teaching  in  College 
High  School  is  the  background  of  all  discussion. 
English  40 IX.  Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  objectives  are  the  same  as  Eng.  401 ;  it  is  also  taught  in  part- 
time,  extension  and  summer  session  for  certification  credit. 
English  402.   Survey  of  British  Literature  to  1798  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

All  forms  of  British  literature,  except  drama  and  fiction,  from  the 
beginnings  to  the  triumph  of  romanticism  in  1798,  are  systematically 
surveyed.    Chronology,  development,  and  the  transmission  of  influ- 
ences and  traditions  through  the  centuries  are  studied. 
English  404.   Survey  of  British  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

British  literature  from  1798  to  the  present  is  surveyed.  English 
402,  here  continued,  is  a  prerequisite. 

English  406.    The  Modern  Novel  Cr:  2  s.hrs.. 

British  and  American  novels  of  the  twentieth  century  are  re- 
viewed. Critical  attention  is  directed  toward  political,  social,  and 
literary  values  in  selected  novels.  Students  are  taught  how  to  read  a 
novel  with  profit,  and  how  to  direct  the  reading  of  others. 

English  407.    Biography:  Its  Form  and  Function  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Selected  biographical  writings,  including  autobiography,  diary, 
and  memoirs,  from  medieval  England  to  contemporary  American 
Pulitzer  Prize  biographies,  are  examined.  Study  emphasizes  both 
changing  concepts  of  the  form  and  also  revelations  of  the  nature, 
character,  and  varied  destinies  of  human  personality. 

English  408.    Creative  Writing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Each  student  is  assisted  in  finding  his  own  best  field  of  writing, 
and  is  given  further  training  in  that  field.    The  course  is  based  en- 
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tirely  upon  needs  of  the  class  as  revealed  in  student-writing.    Much 
time   is    devoted   to   criticism   and   discussion   of  mutual   problems. 
Methods  of  teaching  creative  writing  are  considered. 
English  413.    Modern  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  distinctive  poetry  movements  that  have  occurred  during  the 
present  century  are  examined  as  expressions  of  changing  social  and 
artistic  ideals.    Critical  appreciation  is  developed  through  comparison 
of  diverse  styles,  themes,  and  poetic  theories. 
English  419.   Theories  and  Teaching  of  Grammar  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Both  the  traditional  and  the  new  approaches  to  the  study  and 
teaching  of  English  grammar  are  studied.  Relationships  between 
grammatical  rules  and  usage  are  examined  to  define  the  limits  of 
grammar.  The  practical  approach  of  structural  linguistics  to  the 
problems  of  grammar  in  writing  is  discussed. 
English  421.    The  Short  Story  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving  literary 
form,  emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries.  Stories  are  analyzed  for  both  human  and  literary  values. 
English  428.    The  Film  and  Society  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  film  is  studied  and  evaluated  as  an  art  form,  an  educational 
device,  a  social  force,  and  an  entertainment  medium.  The  history  of 
motion  pictures,  film  techniques,  and  the  scenario  as  a  literary  type 
are  examined.  Numerous  films  are  shown,  analyzed  and  discussed. 
English  432.    The  Development  of  the  Drama  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Drama  is  studied  in  all  periods  from  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  the  beginning  of 
modern  drama  with  Ibsen.    Major  characteristics  of  the  drama  and 
its  necessary  complement,  the  theater,  are  emphasized. 
English  443.    Modern  Drama  Cr:  2  s.hrs.' 

Trends,  developments,  and  accomplishments  from  1915  to  the 
present  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  provide  the  background  of 
this  course.  Examination  of  structure,  content,  and  production  of 
plays  creates  critical  insight  and  appreciation.  Wide  reading  and 
theater-going  are  encouraged. 
English  451.    Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Art   provides   an   understanding   among   people   throughout  the 
world.    By  examining  the  relation  between  art  and  literature,  and 
seeing  that  re-creation  of  experience  is  a  function  common  to  both, 
the  student  learns  how  literature  provides  understanding. 
English  452.    Five  Great  Books  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Five  books  which  have  profoundly  influenced  the   development 
of  civilization  are  studied  in  depth.    Choice  is  cooperative. 
English  477.   Introduction  to  Philosophy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  systematic  inquiry  is  made  into  the  nature,   scope,   methods, 
basic  problems,  and  major  types  of  philosophy. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Calcia  (Chairman),  De  Leeuw,  Kampf,  Krumm,  Lockwood,  Martens, 

Osgood,  Ross,  Schiebel,  Vernacchia,  Watkins,  Wygant 
Students  who  complete  the  fine  arts  curriculum  are  certified  to 

teach  in  the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  senior  high 
schools  of  New  Jersey. 

The  first  two  years  the  students  explore  design  in  a  variety  of 
media  and  the  art  forms  of  painting,  ceramics,  theater  and  puppetry. 

The  third  year  students  study  art  and  civilization,  textiles,  the 
foundation  of  method  in  art  education,  and  arts  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

The  fourth  year  includes  the  making  of  prints  and  a  study  of  the 
art  curriculum  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Sculpture, 
philosophy  and  history  of  art,  metalwork,  home  design  aand  commu- 
nity planning,  drafting  and  woodwork,  photography,  ,and  life  draw- 
ing are  electives.   Drawing  is  offered  throughout  the  four  years. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

F.A.  100.  Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  43. 
F.A.  101 A  and  101B.   Design  in  Materials  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  explore  elements  of  design  and  organization  into 
art  forms.  The  relationship  of  materials,  tools,  and  processes  in  terms 
of  the  function  of  each  art  form  is  learned  through  personal  explora- 
tion in  a  wide  variety  of  media.  The  integral  nature  of  the  arts  and 
culture  is  given  major  emphasis.  The  reading  content  is  based  upon 
a  study  of  contemporary  art  forms.  For  fine  arts  majors. 
F.A.  102A  and  102B.  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  in  ceramics  include  the  making  of  pottery  and 
sculpture  by  coil,  slab,  throwing,  and  casting  as  well  as  primitive 
techniques.  All  methods  of  decorating  are  explored,  including  slip, 
sgraffito,  underglaze,  and  glaze.  The  making  of  glazes  and  experi- 
ments in  glaze  formulas  are  carried  out.  Stacking  and  firing  the  kiln 
are  a  part  of  each  student's  experience. 

The  course  content  includes  a  study  of  the  world's  great  ceramic 
periods  through  reading  and  museum  trips.    For  fine  arts  majors. 
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Fine  Arts  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    

Soc.  St.  100A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization,  I 3 

Speech  100D  Fund,  of  Speech  ...    3 
Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or         4 
Science  100B  Biological  Science 
F.A.  101A  Design  in 

Materials,  I  3 

F.A.  102A  Ceramics:  Pottery 

&  Sculpture,  I   3 


S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

l/2  Activities    J4 

Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization,  II 3 

Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing  ....  3 
Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  ...  2 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Adj 2 

F.A.  101B  Design  in 

Materials,  II  3 

F.A.  102B  Ceramics  :  Pottery  & 

Sculpture,  II  3 


16^2 


16/2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities     J^ 

Soc.  St.  200 A  Contemporary 

American  Life,  I  3 

Ed.  201  Human  Development  & 

Behavior,  I 3 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  ...    2 

Elective   2 

F.A.  200A  Theater  Arts,  I  . . . .    2 
F.A.  202A  Painting,  I 3 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Yi 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemporary 

American  Life,  II 3 

Ed.  202  Human  Development  & 

Behavior,  II 3 

H.Ed.  100  Healthful  Living 2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

Elective   2 

F.A.  200B  Theater  Arts,  II  .  .  .    2 
F.A.  202B  Painting,  II 3 


15^ 


17# 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  The  Teacher  in  School 

&  Community 3 

Electives    4 

F.A.  201A  Textiles,  I 2 

F.A.  300A  Art  &  Civilization,  I   3 
F.A.  301 A  Art  in  Commerce  & 

Industry,  I  2 

F.A.  302  Foundations  of  Art 

Education   2 


Ed.  304X  Principles  &  Methods 

of  Tchg 3 

Ed.  403 A  Student  Teaching — 
Junior  Practicum  (4  weeks  off 

campus)     3 

F.A.  201B  Textiles,  II  2 

Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312  2 

F.A.  300B  Art  &  Civilization,  II  3 
F.A.  301 B  Art  in  Commerce  and 
Industry,  II   2 


16 


IS 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Development  of 

Educational  Thought 3 

Ed.  403B  Student  Teaching 

(6  weeks  off  campus)   5 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit.  .    3 
Math.  320  Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

F.A.  403A  Print  Making,  I  ...    2 
F.A.  405G  Drawing,  VII  1 

16 


Ed.  4  ?  ?  Edu.  Elective 3 

Elective  Mathematics  or  Science  2 

Elective  Humanities 2 

Electives    4 

F.A.  403B  Print  Making,  II  . . .  2 
F.A.  401  Art  Curriculum  of 
Elementary  &  Secondary 

Schools    2 


15 


Total  semester-hours- 


128 
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F.A.  110.   Introduction  to  Design  in  Materials  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  humanities  elective,  primarily  for  students  majoring  in 
home  economics  or  industrial  arts,  deals  with  elements  of  design 
and  their  organization  into  the  art  forms  of  ceramics,  textiles,  furni- 
ture, and  other  articles  of  home  use.  The  functional  relationship  of 
materials,  tools,  processes,  and  forms  is  learned  through  studio 
experiences.  The  reading  content  is  based  upon  the  work  of  con- 
temporary designers  of  home  furnishings. 

F.A.  200A  and  200B.   Theater  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

A  major  goal  of  these  courses  is  the  development  of  techniques  of 
group  planning  for  the  solution  of  an  art  problem  and  the  aware- 
ness of  individual  responsibility  for  group  achievement.  Experiences 
are  in  the  production  of  puppet  and  marionette  shows  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  scenery  and  lighting  for  live  productions.  Study  and  ex- 
perimentation in  these  areas  and  in  the  allied  fields  of  dance,  film, 
and  television  are  made  through  reading,  trips,  and  interviews. 
For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  201A  and  201B.   Textiles  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  include  the  design  of  textiles  through  the  processes 
of  weaving  and  decorating.  Textiles  are  woven  on  simple  handmade 
looms,  and  on  professional  floor  and  table  looms,  with  consideration 
given  to  types  of  loom  experiences  suitable  for  children  of  different 
ages.  Textiles  are  decorated  by  tie  and  dye,  block  print,  batik, 
stencil,  painting,  and  needlework,  applique,  and  rug  hooking.  Historic 
and  contemporary  fabrics  and  their  design  and  uses  in  various  cul- 
tures are  studied  through  readings  and  visits  to  museums,  shops, 
and  galleries.    For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  202A  and  202B.   Painting  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  include  experiences  in  many  media  and  forms  of 
painting.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  experiment  with  emphasis 
on  personal  modes  of  expression.  The  use  of  design  is  directed 
toward  the  formulation  of  a  competent  individual  statement.  The 
development  of  painting,  beginning,  with  the  impressionist  movement 
and  including  contemporary  directions,  constitutes  the  major  reading 
content  of  the  course.  Frequent  visits  to  galleries  and  museums  are 
required.  For  fine  arts  majors. 
F.A.  300A  and  300B.  Art  and  Civilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

A  study  is  made  of  historic  periods  in  which  art  most  clearly 
reflects  the  culture.  The  impact  on  art  of  geographic  conditions  and 
social,  economic,  and  religious  forces  is  studied.  Present  art  forms 
are  understood  by  a  study  of  their  historic  roots.  These  courses 
serve  to  integrate  the  student's  historic  art  information  and  to  develop 
his  critical  and  evaluative  abilities.  Museum  visits  and  extensive 
reading  are  required.  For  fine  arts  majors. 
F.A.  301 A  and  301 B.  Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Lettering,  layout,  display,  and  educational  exhibition  techniques 
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are  developed  in  the  workshop.  College  activities  when  appropriate 
supply  the  content  of  the  technical  problems.  The  relationship  of 
hand  art  to  machine  art  is  considered,  and  the  role  of  the  artist- 
industrial  designer  in  a  technological  age  is  studied  to  discover  his 
contribution  to  a  culturally  healthy  environment.  Readings  include 
writings  of  Morris,  Mumford,  and  others  and  current  national  and 
foreign  periodicals  of  industrial  design.  For  fine  arts  majors. 
F.A.  302.    Foundations  of  Method  in  Art  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  content  of  this  course  includes  a  study  of  research  findings 
of  the  pattern  of  child  development  in  plastic  and  graphic  media; 
the  organization  and  presentation  of  art  experience  to  the  children 
of  grades  one  through  twelve ;  the  relationship  of  art  to  other  areas 
of  the  curriculum ;  and  the  role  of  the  arts  in  the  extra-curricular 
program  within  the  school  and  the  community.  Practical  aspects  of 
teaching  art  including  materials  and  tools,  and  their  source,  cost, 
care,  and  organization  are  studied.  For  fine  arts  majors. 
F.A.  400.  Philosophy  of  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  theories  of  art  and  the  nature  of  the  art  experience.  Read- 
ings include  the  works  of  major  philosophic  writers,  artists,  and 
psychologists.  Through  discussion  each  student  is  encouraged  to 
develop  a  personal  philosophy  of  art  education.  For  fine  arts  majors 
or  by  instructor's  permission. 
F.A.  401.    Art  Curriculum  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This   course  is   planned  to  give  the   student  an   opportunity  to 
organize  his  learnings  into  a  tentative  curriculum  of  art  and  to  test 
his  thinking  in  relation  to  the  best  curriculum  guides  in  current  use. 
For  fine  arts  majors  or  by  instructor's  permission. 
F.A.  402.    Modern  Philosophies  of  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  the  major  writers  in  art  in  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries  is  examined.  Exploration  is  made  in  the  nature 
of  the  creative  experience,  the  function  of  art  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  society,  the  nature  of  the  creative  process,  the  rise 
of  new  materials,  and  institutions  and  sentiments  affecting  current 
thinking  in  the  field.  Discussions  are  based  on  readings  of  philoso- 
phers, poets,  social  scientists,  psychologists,  and  artists.  A  human- 
ities elective  for  all  students. 
F.A.  403A  and  403B.   Print  Making,  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  many  ways  of  making  prints :  etching,  dry  point,  wood  cuts 
and  wood  engraving,  lithography,  silk  screen,  photograms,  and  pho- 
tography are  learned  in  personal  production  which  emphasizes  the 
relation  of  material,  tool,  and  process.  Adaptation  of  these  profes- 
sional media  to  classroom  use  is  one  aspect  of  these  courses.  The 
work  of  masters  in  these  various  types  of  print  making  is  studied  in 
reproduction  and  in  museum  trips.  For  fine  arts  majors,  and  others 
by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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F.A.  405G.  Drawing,  VII  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  is  required  in  the  seventh  semester.  Throughout 
the  first  six  semesters  a  program  of  drawing  experiences  is  offered 
in  connection  with  the  major  studio  courses.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventh  semester  a  portfolio  may  be  required,  evidencing  general 
proficiency  in  the  various  media  and  forms  of  drawing. 
F.A.  406.  Art  Workshop  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  elective  for  fine  arts  majors  is  designed  to  allow  the  student 
to  have  a  concentrated  experience  in  art  forms  of  his  choice.    Each 
student  projects  his  own  problem  in  consultation  with,  and  under 
the  direction  of,  a  faculty  member. 
F.A.  408A  and  408B.   Painting  Laboratory,  I  and  II    Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  humanities  electives  give  non-art  majors  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  materials  of  the  painter  for  personal  creative  experience. 
Through  the  use  of  oils,  water  colors,  and  other  media,  the  student 
is  encouraged  to  work  on  landscape,  figure  and  free  imaginative 
composition.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individuality  of  expression, 
variety  of  subject  matter,  and  experimentation.  No  previous  art 
experience  is  necessary. 
F.A.  409.   Industrial  Design  Laboratory  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course,  planned  for  majors  in  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts, 
begins  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  role  and  contribution  of  the  indus- 
trial designer  in  contemporary  society.  Laboratory  work  follows. 
Students,  individually  or  in  teams,  design  a  chosen  product,  consider- 
ing form,  function,  materials,  sales,  potential,  production  problems, 
and  presentation  techniques. 
F.A.  420A  and  420B.  Sculpture  General:  I  and  II        Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  for  the  fine  arts  majors,  studio  experiences 
in  modeling,  direct  carving,  construction,  and  casting.  A  variety  of 
materials  is  explored  including  clay,  plaster,  metal,  plastics,  stone, 
and  wood.  Further  assignments  require  readings,  reports,  and  visits 
to  museum  and  galleries. 
F.A.  421 A  and  42 IB.  Sculpture  Laboratory,  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  humanities  electives  for  non-art  majors  who 
wish  to  explore  their  ability  to  express  themselves  in  three-dimen- 
sional forms.  The  student  can  experiment  with  clay,  plaster,  metal, 
plastics,  stone,  and  wood.  Techniques  include  modeling,  direct  carv- 
ing, construction,  and  casting.  To  extend  the  experience  of  sculpture 
beyond  the  studio,  films  are  shown  and  museum  visits  are  encouraged. 
F.A.  425A  and  425B.  Metalwork  General:  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 
These  courses  introduce  fine  arts  students  to  the  metals  and 
techniques  traditionally  used  in  the  shaping  of  useful  articles  and 
to  the  influence  of  both  materials  and  construction  on  methods  of 
design.  The  role  of  the  designer-craftsman  in  a  technological  society, 
the  relationships  of  hand  and  machine  arts,  and  the  influence  of  the 
handicrafts  on  the  development  of  taste  are  explored.  Research 
includes  trips,  reading  and  discussion. 
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F.A.  426A  and  426B.    Metalwork  Laboratory,  I  and  II 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  introduce  the  student  to  the  art  forms  of  jewelry, 
hollow  ware,  and  enameling,  and  treat  the  influences  of  both  mate- 
rials and  the  methods  of  construction  and  design.    Humanities  elec- 
tives  for  non-art  majors. 
F.A.  436A  and  436B.   Design  Laboratory,  I  and  II       Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  are  humanities  electives  for  non-art  majors  who  wish  to 
continue  experiences  introduced  in  Fine  Arts  100.  After  an  initial 
exploration  of  the  art  forms  of  painting,  sculpture,  print  making, 
ceramics,  jewelry,  and  textiles,  each  student  chooses  problems  which 
he  wishes  to  explore  in  greater  depth.  The  relationship  of  tools, 
materials,  and  processes  in  terms  of  the  function  of  each  art  form 
is  learned  through  work  in  the  media  of  his  choice. 
F.A.  440.   Home  Design  and  Community  Planning  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  design  of  the  home  and  the  community  for  the  full  utilization 
of  the  knowledge  and  the  resources  of  industry,  engineering,  science, 
and  art  is  the  content  of  this  course.  Work  of  leading  architects 
and  city  planners  is  explored  as  it  fits  into  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  interest  to  the  student  and  as  a  reflection  of  our  contem- 
porary cultural  patterns.  Trips  to  sources  for  home  furnishing, 
model  homes,  and  well-planned  communities  are  included  in  the 
course  activities.  For  fine  arts  majors  or  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
F.A.  441A  and  441B.   Home  Design  Laboratory,  I  and  II 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  design  of  a  home,  considering  real  needs  and  limitations  such 
as  orientation  to  sun,  air  currents,  vistas,  relation  to  community,  plot 
plan,  projected  family  size,  interests,  and  budget  is  studied.  The  use 
of  modern  methods  and  materials  in  both  house  and  furnishings  is 
studied  in  the  work  of  contemporary  architects  and  designers.  This 
is  a  humanities  elective  for  non-art  majors. 
F.A.  445.    Life  Drawing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Fine   arts   majors   study   the   structure   and   proportions   of   the 
human  form  with  emphasis  on  expressiveness  of  drawing. 
F.A.  450.   Print  Making  I — Silk  Screen  Printing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  and  practice  the 
graphic  art  techniques  of  silk  screen  from  the  creation  of  the  master 
designs  through  the  construction  of  necessary  printing  facilities  and 
printing.  Experiences  include  the  use  of  tusche,  glue,  stencil  lacquer, 
and  photographic  techniques.  For  fine  arts  majors  and  others  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
F.A.  460A  and  460B.   Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art 

Form,  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  content  is  predominantly  creative,  using  the  technical  ma- 
terials as  a  medium  of  expression  and  experimentation.    The  work 
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of  leading  contemporary  artists  using  photography  as  an  art  medium 
is  studied.   For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  461 A  and  46 IB.   Photography  Laboratory,  I  and  II 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  for  the  creative  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  photography,  through  personal  experiences,  trips,  films, 
discussion,  lectures,  criticisms,  and  demonstrations.  Areas  for  ex- 
ploration include  documentary,  realism,  romanticism,  action  pho- 
tography, portraiture,  and  nature  photography.  Essentials  of  the 
photographic  processes,  including  developing,  enlarging,  and  ex- 
hibiting are  covered.    A  humanities  elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  475A  and  475B.   Theater  Arts  Laboratory,  I  and  II 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  develop  an  increased  interest 
and  appreciation  of  the  theater  arts.  Study  in  the  allied  areas  of 
opera,  musical  comedy,  and  the  dance,  as  well  as  the  communication 
arts  of  cinema  and  television,  is  made  through  trips,  reading,  and 
interviews.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  growing  importance  of 
the  community  theater.  Construction  of  models  is  used  to  increase 
appreciation  of  contemporary  stage  and  set  designs.  Outstanding 
designers  are  studied.  Lighting  demonstrations  are  arranged  with 
cooperation  of  the  Speech  Department.  Participation  in  campus 
theater  experiences  is  encouraged.  A  humanities  elective  for  non-art 
majors. 

F.A.  480A  and  480B.  Textiles  Laboratory,  I  and  II      Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  are  humanities  electives  for  non-art  majors  who  have  an 
interest  in  developing  their  self-expression  through  creative  experi- 
ences in  the  textile  arts.  Experiences  may  be  selected  from  work  in 
simple  handmade  looms  and  table  and  floor  looms,  and  the  processes 
of  dyeing,  printing,  needlework,  applique,  or  rug  hooking. 

F.A.  490.   Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  explores  the  major  art  movements  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  terms  of  the  changes  of  social,  political,  and  artistic  in- 
stitutions and  ideas  and  interests  of  the  leading  artist  personalities. 
The  rise  of  Classicism,  Romanticism,  and  Realism ;  the  salon  at  mid- 
century  ;  the  Impressionists  and  Post-Impressionists  are  discussed  as 
well.  The  work  of  this  period  is  studied  through  illustrated  lectures, 
museum  trips,  reading,  and  discussion.  The  course  is  planned  for 
both  fine  arts  majors,  and  for  non-art  majors  as  a  humanities  elective. 

F.A.  491.   Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  influences  and  trends  in  the  devel- 
opment of  painting,  sculpture,  ,and  architecture  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Activities  include  illustrated  lectures,  discussions,  readings, 
reports,  and  visits  to  museums  and  galleries.  The  course,  is  planned 
for  both  art  majors,  and  non-art  majors  as  a  humanities  elective. 
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F.A.  492A  and  492B.   Selected  Problems  in  Art 

History,  I  and  II  Cr:   2  s.hrs.  each 

These  are  seminar  courses  dealing  with  selected  art  problems  of 
historic,  social,  and  philosophical  nature.  Some  of  the  following  topics 
are  chosen  for  a  detailed  examination:  the  human  figure  in  the  history 
of  art,  the  rise  of  landscape  painting,  Impressionism  in  the  East  and 
West,  historical  views  of  art  criticism,  the  self  portrait,  Romanticism 
and  Realism,  art  and  society,  the  art  market,  the  relation  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  rise  of  "Isms."  Methods  for  dealing  with  selected 
topics  include  lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  discussion.  For  fine 
arts  majors. 

F.A.  493.   Masterpieces  of  World  Art  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Designed  for  non-art  majors,  this  introductory  course  studies 
key  works  of  art  representing  prehistoric  cultures,  the  ancient  world, 
the  East,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  modern  period,  in  reference  to 
their  historical  and  cultural  settings  and  the  personality  of  the  artist. 
The  course  employs  illustrated  lectures,  museum  and  gallery  trips, 
readings,  and  discussion.    It  is  a  humanities  elective. 


The  Light  on  Finlcy  Hall 
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The  Curricula 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Amaral,  Bock,  Cressey,  Ingoldby,  Kibbe,  Knecht,  Lenel,  Parisi, 
Prieto,  Rivera,  Standring,  Stavrou,  Szklarczyk 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  prepares  teachers  for  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  sound  scholarship,  culture  and  an 
understanding  of  peoples  whose  language  they  are  to  teach. 

All  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are 
planned  to  provide  linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation,  and  under- 
standing of  human  relationships  in  order  to  insure  efficient  profes- 
sional service.  The  emphasis  is  on  sequential  development  which 
has  the  effect  of  unifying  the  work  within  the  department  and  of 
correlating  it  with  English,  social  studies,  education,  art  and  music. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  work 
in  that  language  for  the  four  years  of  the  college  curriculum.  In 
these  four  years  the  prospective  teacher  of  French,  Latin,  or  Spanish 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  major  subject  and  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  connected  with  teaching  his  major. 

Majors  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  the  following 
courses:  French— 101,  102,  201,  202,  310,  301,  305,  401,  402,  407; 
Latin— 101,  102,  203,  204,  305,  306,  307,  401,  402,  403,  404;  Span- 
ish—101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  404. 

Minors  in  a  modern  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  the 
following  courses:  101,  102,  201,  202,  401,  402.  Minors  whose  prep- 
aration warrants  reView  may  be  asked  to  follow  the  sequence  200A, 
200B,  101,  102,  401,  402.  Latin  minors  are  required  to  take  101, 
102,  305,  306,  307,  401,  402.  Students  who  begin  a  modern  language 
in  college  may,  with  special  permission,  be  admitted  to  101,  102  in 
their  second  year  of  the  language. 

Prerequisite  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in  any  language  are 
three  or  four  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  language.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  excellent  students  who  have  not  fully  met  this 
requirement.  High  School  Latin  is  desirable,  but  it  is  not  pre- 
requisite for  the  study  of  a  modern  language. 

All  class  work  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  is  conducted 
entirely  in  these  languages. 

The  Department  sponsors  foreign  language  clubs.  In  these  extra- 
curricular activities  prospective  language  teachers  have  opportunity 
for  leadership  and  creative  work.  The  department  also  sponsors 
chapters  of  National  Honor  Societies  in  the  major  languages. 

The  College  High  School  plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life 
of  students  of  the  department.  Observations  and  active  participation 
through  limited  assistantship  and  occasional  demonstration  are  made 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language  work  preparatory 
to  high  school  teaching  is  the  possibility  of  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign 
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country,  a  feature  which  this  College  stresses  in  its  training  of 
teachers  of  modern  languages. 

Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study  Abroad  register  for 
the  work  before  taking  it.  All  such  matters  relating  to  the  country 
and  institution  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit 
to  be  received,  reports  to  be  made,  and  the  like,  are  prearranged  with 
the  chairman  of  the  department.  For  further  information  see  the 
Graduate  Catalog. 

Since  the  program  started,  over  two  hundred  students  from  the 
College  have  spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of 
Austria,  Canada,  France,  German,  Mexico,  Spain,  South  America, 
and  Switzerland. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 
THE  BEGINNING  LANGUAGES 

Fr.  100A  and  100B.   Beginning  French  Cr:  3  shrs.  each 

These  courses   are   designed  for   students   who   desire   to   start 
French  in  college.    Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  training  the  student 
to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  the  language.   Laboratory  work 
is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  courses. 
Fr.  200A  and  200B.    Intermediate  French  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Fr.  100A  and  100B 
are  also  open  to  students  who  wish  to  minor  in  French  but  who  lack 
the  language  proficiency  necessary  for  Fr.  101  and  102,  courses  de- 
signed for  majors  and  selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of 
the  requirements  for  the  courses. 
Ger.  100 A  and  100B.    Beginning  German  Cr:   3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  without  previous  instruc- 
tion in  German.   The  approach  is  oral-aural,  and  students  are  taught 
to  understand  and  to  use  simple  idiomatic  German.   Laboratory  work 
is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  courses. 
Ger.  200A  and  200B.  Intermediate  German  Cr:   3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Ger.  100A  and  100B 
are  open  to  those  students  who  wish  to  minor  in  German  but  who 
lack  the  language  proficiency  necessary  for  Ger.  101  and  102.   Labor- 
atory work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  courses. 
Span.  100A  and  100B.    Beginning  Spanish  Cr:   3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  start  Span- 
ish in  college.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  training  of  the  student  to 
understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  the  language.    Laboratory  work 
is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  courses. 
Span.  200A  and  200B.    Intermediate  Spanish  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Span.  100A  and  100B 
are  also  open  to  students  who  wish  to  minor  in  Spanish  but  lack  the 
language  proficiency  necessary  for  Span.  101,  102,  courses  designed 
for  majors  and  selected  minors. 
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The  Curricula 
FRENCH 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  to  give  the  prospective  teacher 
of  French  an  understanding  of  the  French  people,  their  culture  and 
their  problems  through  a  study  of  the  development  of  their  civilization 
— their  social,  economic,  political,  literary,  and  artistic  life.  The  stu- 
dent is  given  opportunity  to  develop  self-expression  in  the  foreign 
tongue  through  readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 


French  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    ^ 

Soc.  St.  100A  Development  of 

World  Civilisation  3 

Eng.  100C  Fundamentals  of 

Writing   3 

Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.  100B  Biological  Science  . .     4 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Personal  Adjustment 2 

Fr.  101  French  Civilization: 

Contemporary  France   4 

16H 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  100B  Development  of 

World  Civilisation  3 

Speech  100D  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  3 
Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  ...  2 
Fr.  102  French  Civilization  : 

Origins  to  1610  4 


15# 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities     % 

Soc.  St.  200 A  Contemporary 

American  Life  3 

Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  I 3 

Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  ...    2 

Electives    2 

Fr.  201  Seventeenth  Century 

French  Prose  &  Poetry 4 

Fr.  310  Frecnh  Phonetics   ...     2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    x/2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemporary 

American  Life  3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ...    2 

Electives    4 

Fr.  202  Corneille,  Moliere, 

Racine    4 


WA 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community  3 

Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312  ... .     2 
Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

Electives    6 

Fr.  301  French  Civilization  : 

Eighteenth   Century   3 


16 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 
Sec.  Ed 3 

Eng.  100G  Western  World 
Literature    3 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Statisti- 
cal Reasoning 2 

Electives     5 

Fr.  305  Great  Currents  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century   3 


16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Fall  Semester                         S.H.                  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Ed.  401  Development  of  Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Educational   Thought    3  Ed.  4??  Edit.  Elective 3 

Elective — Mathematics  or  Science    2  Elective — Humanities    2 

Electives    4  Fr.  403  French  Literature  for 

Fr.  401  Teaching  of  French  in  thl  High  School  2 

Secondary  Schools   3 

Fr.  402  French  Grammar  for 

Teachers   4 

16  15 

Total  semester-hours — 128 

Note:  9  semester-hours  of  electives  are  required  in  a  secondary  teaching  field 
other  than  the  major. 

Fr.  101.    French  Civilization:  Contemporary  France  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This   course   aims   to   give   an   understanding   of   France   today 
through  a  study  of  various  aspects  of  her  material,  intellectual,  artis- 
tic, and  spiritual  life.    The  course  is  open  to   French  majors  and 
selected  minors.    Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements. 
Fr.  102.    French  Civilization:  Origins  to  1610  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  background  from 
which  contemporary  France  has  emerged.  A  study  is  made  of  French 
history  from  its  origin  and  of  the  cultural  development  of  France — 
social,  intellectual,  artistic,  and  spiritual — through  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Renaissance.  The  course  is  open  to  French  majors  and 
selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements. 
Fr.  201.   Seventeenth  Century  French  Prose  and  Poetry       Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  literature  and  life  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  an  age  of  important  French  contributions  to  the 
world's  literature.  Special  attention  is  given  to  great  prose  writers. 
The  colorful  reigns  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV  furnish  the  histori- 
cal background  of  this  century. 
Fr.  202.   Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  one  of  the  works  of  each  of  these  authors  is  studied 
and  analyzed  to  appreciate  its  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  classical  theater.    Students  report  orally  and  in  writing  on  other 
main  plays  and  make  a  careful  study  of  the  characters. 
Fr.  301.    French  Civilization:  Eighteenth  Century  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This   course   aims  to   explore  the   literature   and   civilization   of 
Eighteenth   Century   France.     It   will   do   so  through   an   advanced 
language    study   based    on    explication    de    textes   of    representative 
authors  both  prose  writers  and  dramatists. 
Fr.  305.    Great  Currents  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  important 
literary  and  artistic  movements  of  nineteenth-century  France.  Repre- 
sentative works  of  the  Romantic,  Realistic,  Naturalistic  and  Sym- 
bolistic schools  are  studied. 
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Fr.  310.   French  Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  practical 
applications  of  phonetic  science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  a 
good  pronunciation.  The  use  of  the  I.P.A.  is  practiced  in  weekly 
transcriptions.  Problems  of  articulation,  rhythm,  accentuation,  and 
intonation  are  studied.  Intensive  work  is  done  in  the  Language 
Laboratory.  The  course  is  required  of  all  sophomore  French  majors. 
Fr.  401.   The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools      Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  student  plans  lessons,  evaluates  techniques,  and  demonstrates 
his  understanding  of  good  language  teaching  procedures,  based  on 
class  lectures,  discussions,  and  readings;  he  learns  to  handle  the 
language  laboratory  and  to  incorporate  the  newest  audio-lingual 
techniques  into  the  framework  of  direct-method  teaching. 
Fr.  402.   French  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.    It  provides  a 
complete  grammatical  review  with  a  wealth  of  collateral  information 
on  specific  difficult  points  with  demonstrations  of  teaching  procedures. 
This  course  is  closely  integrated  with  Fr.  401. 
Fr.  403.   French  Literature  for  the  High  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  students  with  French  authors  suitable 
for  study  in  the  American  high  school.  It  is  required  of  all  senior 
French  majors  following  the  period  of  supervised  teaching. 

ELECTIVES 

Fr.  302.   Development  of  the  French  Novel  to  1890  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  French  novel  from 
1678  to  1890.    Works  characteristic  of  each  period  of  development. 
Fr.  303.    Advanced  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive  practice  in  French 
prose  composition. 
Fr.  306.    French  Drama  for  High  School  Teachers  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  a  wide  selection 
of  French  plays  suitable  for  study  in  high-school  classes  in  French. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  special  problems  involved  in  producing  a 
play  in  French  with  a  high-school  cast. 
Fr.  307.   Survey  of  French  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  development  of  French 
poetry  as  an  expression  of  different  literary  movements.    Authors 
representative   of   each   period   are   studied,   with   special   emphasis 
placed  on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Fr.  405.    Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  French  Literature 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  survey  of  contemporary  French  literature  is  based  on  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  French  civilization  and  literature  in  the 
pre-war,  war,  and  post-war  generations.  The  threefold  aim  of  the 
course  is: 

(1)  to  help  the  student  understand  and  appreciate  the  new  trends 
of  thought  in  France  through  literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable 
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German 
him  to  plan  his  reading  intelligently  by  selecting  from  the  abundant 
materials  that  contemporary  literature  offers;  and  (3)  to  give  him  a 
background  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  this  period. 

THE  GERMAN  MINOR 

Ger.  101.   German  Civilization:  Contemporary  Germany      Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Ger.  102.   German  Civilization:  Selected  Chapters  of  Its  History 

Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

These  courses  introduce  contemporary  German  civilization  and 
German  history  and  geography.  Students  are  trained  systematically 
in  understanding  and  using  idiomatic  German.  Laboratory  work  is 
part  of  the  requirements. 

Ger.  201.    German  Literature:  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 

Ger  202.    German  Literature:  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Late 

Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth  Centuries      Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

The  basic  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  continue  to  give  students 
facility  in  the  spoken  and  written  use  of  the  language.  The  medium 
used  to  attain  this  end  consists  of  selected  works  (fiction,  essays, 
poetry,  and  drama)  of  German  literature  from  the  end  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  to  the  present  time. 

Ger.  402.   German  Grammar  and  Methods  for  Teachers      Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  a  review  of  grammar  with  special  emphasis  on 
difficulties  encountered  in  teaching  German  to  students  of  English 
language  background.  It  surveys  aims,  objectives  and  methods  used 
in  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools,  discusses  textbooks,  sup- 
plementary teaching  material,  the  language  laboratory  and  tests. 


LATIN 

The  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  to  continue  the  work  begun 
in  the  language  in  high  school.  Further  development  of  the  ability 
to  read  and  to  comprehend  the  language  and  literature,  and  a  deep- 
ening of  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  historical-cultural 
prominence  of  Rome  and  her  contribution  to  Western  civilization 
are  basic  objectives.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  evolution  of  the 
language  as  it  developed  from  the  Greek  to  the  Romance,  upon  the 
language  of  ideas  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  literary  masters,  and 
upon  the  social,  political,  and  economic  institutions  which  have 
influenced  the  Western  world. 
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The  Curricula 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V* 

Soc.  St.  100 A  Development  of 

World  Civilization 3 

Eng.  100C  Fundamentals  of 

Writing   3 

Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.  100B  Biological  Science  . .    4 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Personal  Adjustment 2 

Lat.  101  Cicero  &  Roman 

Philosophy  4 

i6ji 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Y% 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemporary 

American  Life  3 

Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  I 3 

Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  ...  2 

Electives    4 

Lat.  203  Roman  Drama 3 

16^ 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community  3 

Math.  300,  310,  311  or  312 2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

Electives    5 

Lat.  307  Roman  History 4 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  . .     3 

Elective — Mathematics  or  Science    2 

Electives     4 

Lat.  401  Teaching  of  Latin  in 

Secondary  Schools 3 

Lat.   402   Latin   Grammar  for 

Teachers    4 

Lat.  403  Latin  Literature  for 

the  High  School  2 


Latin  Major 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  100B  Development  of 

World  Civilization  3 

Speech  100D  Fundamentals  of 

Speech   3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  3 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  ...  2 

Lat.  102  Vergil  4 


isy2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemporary 

American  Life 3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ...    2 

Electives    4 

Lat.  204  Roman  Lyric  Poetry  .     3 


\sy2 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Eng.  100B  Western  World 

Literature   3 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Statisti- 
cal Reasoning  2 

Electives    4 

Lat.  306  Roman  Letter 

Writing 2 

Lat.  305  Materials  for 

Teaching  Latin   2 

16 

Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective   3 

Elective — Humanities     2 

Lat.  404  Medieval  Latin 2 


18  15 

Total   semester-hours — 128 

Note :    9  semester-hours  of  electives  are  required  in  a  secondary  teaching  field 
other  than  the  major. 
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Lat.  101.    Cicero  and  Roman  Philosophy  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Cicero's  philosophical  essays  are  studied   for  style,  content  and 
as  an  introduction  to  philosophy. 
Lat.  102.   Vergil's  Poetry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  Georgics,  Eclogues,  and  the  Aeneid  to  afford  a 
view  of  a  poet  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  a  view  of  the  state  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  poet. 
Lat.  203.   Roman  Drama  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

The  Roman  dramatists  are  presented  not  only  because  of  the 
merit  of  the  plays  but  also  because  of  their  value  in  the  development 
of  the  drama  as  a  literary  type. 
Lat.  204.   Roman  Lyric  Poetry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Selections  are  read  from  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  differences  in  theme,  content,  metrics. 
Lat.  305.    Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Carefully  structured  observation  and  participation  experiences  in 
the  College  High  School  classes.  Examination,  evaluation,  collection 
and  use  of  Audio-Visual  materials  for  teaching  and  learning.  Two 
semesters ;  credit  will  be  given  following  the  second  semester  prac- 
ticum. 
Lat.  306.    Roman  Letter  Writing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  public  figure  of  the  Late  Republic  and  the  private  citizen 
of  the  Silver  Age  are  seen  through  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
Lat.  307.   Roman  History  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  history  of  Rome  is  studied  through  the  writings  of  Livy  and 
Tacitus. 
Lat.  401.  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  Latin  teaching  with  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  Latin  in  the  high 
school  curriculum  and  the  integration  of  Latin  with  other  high  school 
subjects.  A  study  of  methods  of  teaching  Latin  is  made  in  historical 
perspective.  Teaching  materials  in  the  field  are  surveyed  and  col- 
lected. Other  units  developed  in  the  course  include  audio-visual 
material,  realia,  preparation  of  and  participation  in  classroom  assign- 
ments and  lessons  in  the  demonstration  high  school,  test  construction 
and  grading,  and  planning  projects  and  club  programs. 
Lat.  402.   Latin  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  grammar,  to 
give  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  according  to  the  styles  of  Caesar 
and  Cicero,  to  study  those  styles  in  the  best-known  works,  and  to 
set  standards  of  criticism  of  prose  and  poetical  writing.  These  objec- 
tives stress  materials  useful  in  high-school  teaching. 
Lat.  403.   Latin  Literature  for  the  High  School  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  rapid  rereading  of  the  authors  traditionally 
read  in  high  school  classes — Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  A  compila- 
tion of  an  anthology  of  selections  from  Latin  literature  suitable  for 
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use  to  implement  high  school  texts  and  which  might  serve  as  supple- 
mentary reading  in  an  accelerated  program  is  a  class  project. 
Lat.  404.   Medieval  Latin  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  transition  of  the  language 
from  Classical  to  Romance.  It  centers  on  literature  of  church  and 
state  for  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  modern  western  ideas. 

ELECTIVES 

Lat.  302.    Roman  Satire  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  satire  is  a  mirror  reflecting  the  life  of  the  period,  indicating 
forces  which  eventually  spell  the  decline  of  Rome. 
Lat.  303.   Lucretius  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  reading  of  De  Rerum  Natura  with  study 
and  discussion  of  the  relation  of  science  and  philosophy  in  antiquity 
with  emphasis  upon  Greek  schools  of  thought  and  Roman  interpreta- 
tions of  Hellenistic  ideas. 
Lat.  405.    The  Elegy  Cr:  2  s.Krs. 

This  course  includes  the  Roman  elegaic  poets,  Tibullus  and  Prop- 
ertius,  together  with  a  study  of  the  elegy  as  a  form  of  poetic  expres- 
sion.   Comparisons  are  made   of  the  elegy  in   Latin  and  English 
literature. 
Lat.  406.    Field  Studies  in  Roman  Civilization  Cr:  6  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  and  teachers  of  Latin, 
history  and  languages  with  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Europe,  specifi- 
cally in  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  by 
studying  and  visiting  Roman  ruins  and  monuments  in  these  countries, 
thus  providing  historical  and  archaeological  background  for  the 
enrichment  of  their  classes.  Military  invasions  followed  by  coloniza- 
tion and  the  planting  of  Roman  culture  and  civilization  are  an  object 
of  investigation,  and  remains  "in  situ"  and  in  museums  are  viewed. 
Art  and  archaeology  are  reinforced  by  readings  related  to  paralleling 
the  site  from  the  Latin  authors:  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  Readings  and 
a  term  paper  due  three  months  after  the  end  of  the  tour  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Lectures  on  the  tours  of  the  sites 
are  given  by  historians,  archaeologists,  and  military  personnel,  au- 
thorities on  the  area,  secured  from  universities,  archaeological 
societies,  museums  and  cultural  commissions. 

Lat.  407.   Laboratory  Materials  for  Latin  Teachers  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  function  and  use  of  a  language  laboratory  for 
teachers  of  Latin,  evaluation  of  current  commercial  materials  and 
experimentation  with  teacher  designed  materials  and  patterns  are 
the  major  topics  of  this  course. 

SPANISH 

Following  the  trend  of  the  times,  the  work  in  Spanish  while 
maintaining  the  classic  approach  is  now  placing  considerable  em- 
phasis on  Hispanic-American  civilization. 
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Spanish  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities     Yz 

Soc.  St.  100 A  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  3 
Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing  ....  3 
Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.  100B  Biological  Science  . .    4 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Personal  Adjustment    2 

Span.  101  Civilization  of 

Spain,  I   4 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 
Activities     y2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Am.  Life   3 

Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  & 
Behavior,  I 3 

Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  ...    2 

Electives    4 

Span.  201  History  &  Literature 
of  the  Period  of  Conquest 
and  Colonization  of  His- 
panic-America         4 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities     % 

Soc.  St.  100B  Development  of 

World  Civilization   3 

Speech  100D  Fundamentals  of 

Speech   3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  3 
Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  ...  2 
Span.  102  Civilization  of 

Spain,  II    4 

15^ 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    l/i 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemporary 

American  Life 3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ...    2 

Electives    4 

Span.  202  Literature  and  His- 
tory of  Contemporary  His- 
panic-America      4 


16^ 
JUNIOR  YEAR 
Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community     3 

Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312 2 

Lang.  300  Found,  of  Language  . .  2 

Electives    5 

Span.  301  The  Prose  of  the 

Golden  Age 4 


16^ 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit.  .    3 
Math.  320  Elements  of  Statisti- 
cal Reasoning  2 

Electives    4 

Span.  302  The  Drama  of  the 
Golden  Age 4 


16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...  3 

Elective — Mathematics  or  Science  2 

Electives    4 

Lang.  401  Teaching  of  Spanish 

in  Secondary  Schools   3 

Span.  402  Spanish  Grammar 

for  Teachers  4 


16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  A — Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities    2 

Span.  404  Survey  of  Spanish 

Poetry    2 


16  15 

Total  semester-hours — 128 

Note:    9  semester-hours  of  electives  must  be  selected  in  a  secondary  teaching 
field  other  than  the  major. 
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Span.  101  and  102.   Survey  of  the  History  and  Literature 

of  Spain  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  center  on  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
Spain.   The  works  of  representative  authors  are  read  and  discussed. 
The  course  is  open  to  Spanish  majors,  and  selected  minors.    Labor- 
atory work  is  part  of  the  requirements  of  the  course. 
Span.  201  and  202.   Survey  of  the  History  and  Literature  of 

Hispanic-America  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

For   appreciation   and   understanding   of   Hispanic-America,   the 
works  of  representative  authors  are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 
Span.  301.    The  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  literary  works  of  major  prose  figures  of  the  Golden  Age. 
Span.  302.    The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  most  representative  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina, 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  and  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  are  read  and  analyzed 
for  their  sources,  style  and  versification. 
Span.  401.  The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools   Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing: values  of  foreign  language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate 
aims  in  foreign  language  teaching ;  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods, 
pronunciation,  oral  work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  exami- 
nations, tests,  supervised  study,  etc.  The  course  consists  of  readings 
and  discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and  organiza- 
tion of  materials  for  use  in  student-teaching. 
Span.  402.   Spanish  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.    It  provides  a 
complete  grammatical  review  with  a  wealth  of  collateral  information 
on   specific,    difficult   points   with   demonstrations   of   teaching   pro- 
cedures.   This  course  is  closely  integrated  with  Span.  401. 
Span.  404.    Survey  of  Spanish  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  movements  in  Spanish  poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present 
with  emphasis  on  the  poets  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

ELECTIVES 

Span.  304.    Medieval  Spanish  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  review  of  outstanding  works  and  themes 
which  express  the  main  features  of  Spanish  literature,  culture,  and 
thought  from  the  Eleventh  Century  to  the  advent  of  the  Golden  Age. 
Span.  306.    Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  representative  poets  of  the  Golden 
Century  beginning  with  the  Renaissance  period,  from  the  lirica 
popular  and  the  Romancero  through  the  adoption  of  the  Italian  forms 
and  the  mystic  poets  to  the  baroque  period.  Representative  works  in 
prose  include  the  study  of  La  Celestina,  the  picaresque  novel,  the 
erasmistas,  and  the  conceptismo  in  Quevedo. 
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Span.  307.   Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  is  directed  toward  providing  an  understanding  of  the 
cultural  and  historical  developments  of  Nineteenth  Century  Spain. 
Span.  308.    Latin  America  in  the  Nineteenth  Century         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works 
of  Hispanic-American  literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Span.  310.    Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  advanced  study  and  analysis 
of  Spanish  phonetics.    Skill  is  acquired  by  studying  the  manner  and 
place  of  articulation  and  by  imitation  of  vernacular  models.    The 
language  laboratory  is  used  intensively  in  this  course. 
Span.  405.  Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  Spanish  Prose   Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  traces  the  literary  trends  in  the  prose  of  recent  years. 
Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  "1898  generation." 

LANGUAGE 

Lang.  300.    Foundations  of  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  43. 
Lang.  301.    Classical  Mythology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  Classical 
Myths  which  are  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  literature  of  the 
Western  World.   The  origins  of  the  myths  are  studied  through  read- 
ings and  art,  and  an  interpretation  of  their  meaning  is  discussed. 
Lang.  401.    The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in 

Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Focused  on :  values  of  foreign  language  teaching ;  ultimate  and 
immediate  aims  in  foreign  language  teaching ;  survey  of  the  outstand- 
ing methods,  pronunciation,  oral  work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews, 
realia,  examinations,  tests  and  supervised  study;  the  course  consists 
of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and 
orgaization  of  materials  for  use  in  student-teaching. 
Lang.  408.    Introduction  to  Language  Laboratory  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  acquaint  language  teachers 
with  techniques  of  language-laboratory  utilization  and  with  the  prep- 
aration of  materials  for  use  in  the  laboratory.  Attention  is  given 
to  equipment — its  selection,  operation,  utilization,  and  basic  main- 
tenance. The  course  is  open  to  all  teachers  of  foreign  languages  and 
to  audio-visual  specialists,  and  is  taught  in  English. 
Lang.  410A.    Roman  Civilization  to  Imperial  Times  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Rome's  contribution  to  Western  Civilzation  is  studied  through 
her  architecture,  art,  literature,  science  and  sculpture. 
Lang.  410B.    Roman  Civilization  During  the  Empire  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  and  teachers  with 
the  Roman  Conquest  of  Europe,  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  plant- 
ing of  Roman  culture  and  civilization.  The  course  will  provide  a 
background  of  history  and  archaeology  for  all  Latin  programs.  It  is 
particularly  recommended  to  those  who  will  take  Lat.  406. 
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Lang.  411.    Greek  Civilization  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Greece's  contribution  to  Western  Civilization  is  studied  through 
her  architecture,  art,  literature  and  sculpture. 
Lang.  412.  Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course      Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of 
the  Indo-European  group  in  particular.  It  focuses  upon  the  origin, 
history,  and  development  of  English  phonology,  morphology,  and 
vocabulary.  Through  lectures  and  readings  the  student  is  acquainted 
with  the  latest  research  findings  in  linguistics.  An  individual  report 
on  some  phase  of  this  field  is  presented  by  every  student. 
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Geography 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Boucher,  Jacobson,   Kelland 

Geography  is  a  science.  It  deals  with  places  and  their  chief  attrib- 
utes, the  topography,  the  rocks  and  minerals,  the  climate,  the  natural 
vegetation  and  animal  life,  the  soils,  and  increasingly  with  the  role 
of  man,  his  culture,  his  works,  his  relationship  to  the  earth. 

The  Department  of  Geography  attempts  not  only  to  prepare 
teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but  also 
to:  (1)  contribute  to  their  preparation  as  teachers  of  science  and 
other  subjects:  (2)  provide  fundamental  courses  for  the  student  of 
history,  economics,  and  related  subjects;  (3)  furnish  a  basis  for  en- 
joyment of  recreation  and  travel;  and  (4)  afford,  as  a  part  of  general 
education,  a  broad  background  for  the  understanding  of  our  times. 
General  Education  Course 

Sci.  100C,  The  Earth  Sciences,  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  Geography  Minor 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  geography 
minor : 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Fall  Semester                       S.H.                  Spring  Semester  S.H. 
Geog.  201  Climatology  3          Geo.  204  Soils,  Natural  Vegeta- 
tion, and  Land  Utilization 3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Two  of  the  following : 

Geog.  202  Regional  Geography  Geog.  302  Economic  Geography  .    3 

of  Anglo-America    3 

Geog.  304  Geography  of  Europe  .    3 
Geog.  305  Geography  of  Asia  . . .    3 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Geog.  401  The  Teaching  of  Geog- 
raphy in  Secondary  School  ...    3 

And 

One  of  the  following : 

Geog.  419  Geography  of  the 
Soviet  Union  3 

Geog.  421  Population  Problems 
of  the  World   3 

Total :  21  semester-hours 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Sci.  100C.    The  Earth  Sciences  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  44. 
Geog.  101.    Principles  of  Geography  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  science  of 
geography.  It  is  based  upon  a  world-wide  survey  of  the  physical  and 
cultural  elements  of  the  geographic  environment.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  adjustments  that  man  makes  to  that  environment,  the  chal- 
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lenges  that  it  offers,  and  the  responses  that  are  made.    Much  effort 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  maps  and  their  uses. 

Geog.  103.  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Concerned  primarily  with  man  and  his  works,  human  origins  and 
prehistoric  cultures  are  viewed  against  the  earth  background.  The 
concepts  of  race  and  culture  are  examined  and  defined;  the  material 
and  non-material  traits  of  primitive  societies  are  analyzed  critically; 
the  regional  approach  is  stressed ;  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
delimitation  of  culture  areas.  The  course  provides  the  fundamentals 
necessary  for  future  work  in  cultural  geography  and  anthropology. 
Geog.  201.   Climatology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  divided  into  two  sections :  meteorology  and  clima- 
tology. Section  one  stresses  the  basic  weather  elements — tempera- 
ture, pressure,  precipitation,  atmospheric  circulation,  storms.  Aspects 
of  weather  forecasting  are  discussed,  and  weather  maps  are  studied. 
Section  two  introduces  the  student  to  the  major  climatic  subdivisions 
of  the  earth.  These  are  analyzed  in  detail.  Variations  in  climatic 
types  are  emphasized.  In  both  sections  use  of  instruments,  adiabatic 
charts,  map  interpretation,  and  competence  in  the  use  of  climatic 
classification  systems  are  stressed  where  necessary. 
Geog.  202.    Regional  Geography  of  Anglo-America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Canada,  Alaska,  and  the  United  States,  it 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  and  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  other 
continental  areas.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  in 
relation  to  their  natural  environment.  The  student  is  introduced  to 
the  physiographic,  climatic,  edaphic,  and  vegetative  patterns  of  re- 
gions as  well  as  the  cultural  and  ecological  factors.  Anglo-America's 
place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed  critically. 
Geog.  203.    Physiography  of  North  America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  review  basic  principles  of  geomorpho- 
logy,  examine  critically  the  regional  approach  in  the  earth  sciences, 
and  describe  and  delineate  the  physiographic  regions  of  North 
America.  Aspects  of  climate,  soil,  flora,  and  fauna  are  also  treated 
as  bases  for  regional  classification.  Topographic  map  interpretation 
is  stressed.  The  course  provides  the  physical  base  for  future  cultural 
studies  of  the  continent. 
Geog.  204.  Soils,  Natural  Vegetation,  and  Land  Utilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  edaphic  and  floral  factors 
in  geographical  analysis,  world-wide  distribution  patterns  are  estab- 
lished for  each;  their  significance  to  man  and  man's  utilization  of 
them  are  assessed  critically. 
Geog.  205.    Economic  Life  of  Primitive  Peoples  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  relationships  that  exist 
between  geography,  anthropology,  and  economics.  Cultures  are  ex- 
amined against  the  earth's  background.  Gathering,  hunting,  fishing, 
herding,  and  agricultural  cultures  are  analyzed.    Particular  attention 
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is  paid  to  the  domestication  of  plants  and  animals  and  the  economic 
lifeway  of  specific  peoples. 

Geog.  302.    Economic  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  basic  principles  of  economic 
geography,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  societies.  The  importance  of  the  world's  food  re- 
sources, the  fossil  fuels,  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  location  of 
industry,  transportation,  and  trade  are  all  stressed.  All  are  viewed 
and  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  geographic  environment. 

Geog.  304.  Geography  of  Europe  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  it  examines  critically  the  physical 
and  human  aspects  of  the  continent's  geography.  Relations  among 
the  European  states  are  discussed,  and  Europe's  place  in  the  world 
economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.  305.    Geography  of  Asia  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  Asia.  It  exam- 
ines the  physical  and  human  aspects  of  the  continent's  geography. 
Relations  among  the  Asiatic  states  are  discussed,  and  Asia's  place 
in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.  306.    Geography  of  Latin  America  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

It  examines  critically  the  physical  and  human  aspects  of  the  con- 
tinent's geography.  Relations  among  the  Latin  American  states  are 
discussed  as  are  relations  with  the  United  States.  Latin  America's 
place  in  the  world  economy  is  also  analyzed. 

Geog.  307.   Cartography  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  the  basic  course  in  cartography.  Students  master  the  use 
of  cartographic  instruments  and  attempt  to  understand  the  principles 
underlying  the  common  types  of  map  projections. 

Geog.  401.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Secondary  Schools 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  aid  prospective  teachers  of  geography  to  gain  insight 
into  the  method  and  philosophy  of  their  field ;  it  stresses  the  problems 
of  teaching  the  subject  matter  of  geography  to  secondary-school  chil- 
dren. Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  geography, 
visual  aids,  reading  and  landscape,  and  the  teaching  of  the  regional 
and  systematic  aspects  of  the  discipline. 

Geog.  405.    Urban  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  complex  forces  that  have  been 
and  are  responsible  for  the  intense  concentration  of  political,  social, 
and  economic  activities  within  a  small  area.  This  area  is  then  analyzed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  evolution,  morphology,  and  function. 
The  changing  characteristics  of  our  cities,  suburbanization,  city-serv- 
ice areas,  and  city-hinterland  interrelationships  are  also  investigated. 
Emphasis  is   placed   upon   research   methods   and   source   materials. 
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Geog.  406.   Geology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and  structural  de- 
velopment throughout  geologic  time,  the  record  of  the  evolution  of 
life  is  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 
Geog.  407.    Advanced  Cartography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  modern  methods  employed  in 
cartographic  laboratories,  in  government,  academic  institutions,  and 
commercial  organizations.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  with 
a  background  in  cartography  gained  either  as  a  result  of  experience 
or  through  completion  of  an  introductory  college  cartography  course. 
Prerequisite:  Geog.  307  or  equivalent. 
Geog.  408A  and  408B.   Political  Geography  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  deal  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.   Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  political  adjustment  among  nations. 
Geog.  411.   Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States        Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  students  of  history,  geography,  and  related  disciplines  to 
become  familiar  with  major  principles  of  historical  geography,  it 
emphasizes  the  geographic  factors  pertinent  to  understanding  of 
American  history.  Time-place  relationships  ranging  from  pre-Colum- 
bian America  to  the  present  are  surveyed  and  analyzed  critically. 
Attention  is  paid  to  source  materials,  to  cartography  of  specific  times, 
and  to  geographical  lore  and  thought. 
Geog.  412.    Geography  of  Africa  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  topical  and  regional  study  of  Africa. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  problems  of  economic  adjustment  in  the 
tropics.  Soils,  vegetation,  climate,  physiography,  natural  resources, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  physical  environment  are  examined  in  the 
light  of  man's  habitation  of  the  continent.  Relations  between  Africa 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  analyzed. 
Geog.  414A  and  414B.    Advanced  Economic  Geography 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  study  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment 
upon  the  production  of,  the  trade  in,  and  the  utilization  of  the  im- 
portant agricultural,  forest,  mineral,  and  sea  products,  and  the  manu- 
factured commodities  of  the  world. 
Geog.  416.    Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  of  the  social 
and  physical  sciences  to  study  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States.  Exploitation  and  conservation  are  both  stressed.  Our  major 
resources  are  reviewed  in  terms  of  use,  needs,  and  future  develop- 
ments. Consideration  is  given  to  the  growth  of  legal  and  social 
awareness  of  the  need  for  conservation  practices  in  America. 
Geog.  418.   Regional  Geography  of  North  America  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Detailed  regional  treatment  of  the  continent  of  North  America, 
the  human  activities  of  the  various  regions  in  relation  to  their  natural 
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environment  and  the  relations  of  the  regions  to  each  other  are  studied. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  presenting  the  material  and 
the  use  of  geographic  tools  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter. 
Geog.  419.    Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  examines  the  physical  and  human  aspects  of  Soviet  geography. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  economic  regions.  Relations  between  the 
European  states  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  discussed,  and  Russia's 
place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 
Geog.  420.    Field  Geography  and  Conservation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  relation  of  relief  features  of  northern  New  Jersey,  the  loca- 
tion of  natural  resources,  and  the  way  in  which  land  use  and  popu- 
lation distribution  follow  these  patterns  is  studied.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  topographical  maps  and  aerial 
photographs  and  to  a  study  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Soil 
Surveys  of  this  region.  By  means  of  an  actual  land-use  survey  the 
student  comes  to  appreciate  the  problems  of  conservation  as  they 
grow  out  of  man's  use  of  natural  resources. 
Geog.  421.    Population  Problems  of  the  World  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  factors  which  influence  the 
present-day  distributional  pattern  of  the  world's  people  and  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  consequences  of  this  development  are  con- 
sidered. Particular  attention  is  placed  on  man-land  relationships  as 
related  to  population  problems  of  contemporary  nations. 
Geog.  422.   Geography  of  the  American  Indian  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  the  culture  of  the  American 
Indian  from  the  Ice  Age  to  the  Reservation  in  relation  to  his  geo- 
graphic environment.  It  affords  an  insight  into  the  geography  and 
cultural  history  of  North  America  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  white 
man,  deals  with  the  problems  experienced  and  created  by  alien  cul- 
tures when  they  meet,  and  culminates  with  the  Indian  problems  of 
the  present  day.  It  serves  to  introduce  methods  employed  in  inter- 
disciplinary attacks  upon  cultural  problems. 
Geog.  424.    Geography  of  New  Jersey  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  detailed  topical  and  regional  study  of  New  Jersey,  physio- 
graphy, climate,  soils,  flora,  fauna,  agriculture,  industry,  trade, 
population,  and  relation  with  neighboring  states  are  studied.  On  the 
basis  of  the  data  examined  an  attempt  is  made  to  delineate  the  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  state.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relationship 
between  New  Jersey's  people  and  New  Jersey's  earth. 
Geog.  425.    Geography  of  Exploration  and  Settlement         Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  the  great  age  of  exploration 
and  settlement  of  lands  overseas  inaugurated  by  the  Columbian  voy- 
ages. Its  major  themes  are:  knowledge  concerning  the  lands  of  the 
earth,  the  unfolding  of  the  world  map,  the  type  settlements  erected 
by  Europeans  in  distant  lands.   Attention  is  given  to  motive  for  ex- 
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ploration,  methods  of  navigation  and  travel,  routes  explored,  and 

the  cultural  features  marking  European  settlement. 

Geog.  426.    Historical  Geology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  prospective  teacher  in  acquir- 
ing an  understanding  of  the  systematic  evolution  of  the  present  land- 
scape, from  the  local  area  to  the  entire  North  American  continent. 
Other  purposes  are  to  establish  the  concepts  of  vast  periods  of  time, 
of  the  development  of  life,  of  great  mountain-making  movements, 
and  of  the  return  of  all  to  the  sea. 
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Home  Economics 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Hall  (Chairman),  Guthrie,  Hatzenbuhler,  Kreutz,  Page,  Peterson, 
Ruslink,  Woodruff. 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  has  a  two-fold  purpose : 
(1)  to  improve  individual  and  family  living  and  (2)  to  prepare 
students  for  a  career  in  teaching  home  economics  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

Graduates  with  this  major  receive  a  vocational  certificate  enabling 
them  to  teach  in  either  a  general  or  vocational  home  economics  pro- 
gram in  New  Jersey.  They  also  are  prepared  to  teach  any  or  all 
of  the  areas  comprising  home  economics;  i.e.,  foods  and  nutrition, 
clothing  and  textiles,  family  finance,  home  management  and  house- 
hold equipment,  family  relations,  child  development,  and  consumer 
education. 

Although  the  Department  offers  no  minor,  it  invites  students 
from  other  departments  to  elect  courses  in  home  economics. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  has  planned  experiences  for 
majors  to  supplement  classroom  work  as  follows : 

1.  Summer  Clothing  Practicum 

After  completion  of  Home  Economics  102,  Introduction  to 
Clothing  Construction,  garments  are  to  be  constructed  during 
the  summer  months.  The  instructor  assists  each  student  in 
planning  and  evaluating  this  experience.  These  garments  are 
submitted  for  evaluation  during  the  first  week  of  the  semester 
in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  in  Home  Economics  204, 
Advanced  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction. 

2.  Summer  Work  Practicum 

Students  supplement  course  work  with  actual  work  experience. 
This  consists  of  at  least  300  hours  of  summer  employment, 
with  or  without  pay,  in  a  selected  area  to  meet  the  student's 
educational  needs.  Usually  this  can  be  accomplished  by  eight 
weeks  of  employment.  Preferably,  this  work  should  be  done 
during  the  summer  preceding  the  junior  year.  Students  should 
enroll  with  the  department  practicum  coordinator  during  the 
spring  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  This  experience  is 
evaluated  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  fall  semester 
following  the  experience. 

3.  Observations  in  Secondary  Schools 

Junior  and  senior  students  observe  and  participate  in  secondary 
school  home  economics  programs  through  demonstrations, 
arrangements  of  bulletin  boards,  and  laboratory  supervision. 
This  correlates  with  Home  Economics  401 A  and  401 B. 

4.  Home  Economics  majors  who  have  had  no  clothing  courses 
in  high  school  will  register  for  remedial  clothing  during  their 
first  semester  in  college. 

5.  All  senior  home  economics  majors  must  register  for  Senior 
Seminar  in  Home  Economics  during  their  last  semester. 
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6.  Prior  to  registering  for  Home  Economics  403  or  403A, 
students  should  register  for  Home  Economics  403X,  Theory 
of  Management.  Pre-planning  for  home  management  group 
experience  and  factors  implementing  successful  management 
are  discussed.  Problem  solving  and  analysis  techniques  are 
emphasized. 


Home  Economics  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  lOOAPhys.  Ed. 

Activities    Yn 

Soc.  St.  100A  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  3 
Speech  100D  Fund,  of  Speech  ...  3 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Personal  Ad] 2 

Chem.  103  Chemistry  for  Home 

Economics,  I  3 

H.Ec.  101  Intro,  to 

Home  Economics 2 

H.Ec.  304  Home  Management 

and  Household  Equipment.  .    2 

15^ 

Summer  Clothing  Project 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    lA 

Soc.  St.  200 A  Contemp.  Am.  Life  3 
Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Behav.,  I   3 

Elective   2 

Biol.  209  Human  Biology 3 

H.Ec.  102  Intro,  to  Clothing 

Selection  &  Construction  or 
H.Ec.  201  Intro,  to  Foods  & 

Nutrition    3 

H.Ec.  302  Marriage  &  Family 

Relations  or 
H.Ec.  301  The  Child  in  the 

Family  3 


Spring  S.H. 

FA.  100  Intro,  to  Visual  Arts  . .  3 
Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  3 
Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing  ...  3 
Chem.  104  Chemistry  for  Home 

Economics,  II   3 

H.Ec.   102   Intro,   to  Clothing 

Selec   and   Construction  or 
H.Ec.  201  Intro,  to  Foods  and 

Nutrition    3 


15tf 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Am.  Life  3 
Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  &  Behav.,  II  3 

Elective  2 

Biol.  210  Elementary 

Bacteriology 4 

H.Ec.  301  The  Child  in  the 

Family  or 
H.Ec.  302  Marriage  &  Family 

Relations    3 

H.Ec.  203  Textiles   2 


17% 

Summer  Work  Experience 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community 3 

H.Ec.  202  Meal  Management..    3 
Lang.  100  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

H.Ec.  204  Advanced   Clothing 

Selection  &  Construction  . .    3 
H.Ec.  401A  Home  Economics 

Education,  I 

(Junior  Methods)    1 

Elective  2 

Sci.  100  Earth  Science  2 


17% 


Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Methods  of 

Teaching  3 

Ed.  403A  Student  Teach.  &  Jr. 

Practicum  (4  wks.  off  campus)    3 

H.Ec.  305  Family  Finance 2 

H.Ec.  401 B  Home  Economics 

Education,  II 

(Senior  Methods)    2 

H.Ec.  303  Housing  and 

Furnishings    3 

Elective  2 


16 


102 


15 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...  3  Ed.  4--  Edu.  Elective  3 

H.Ec.   403   Home   Management  Elective  Humanities 2 

House  Residence   3  H.Ec.  402  Nutrition  &  Group 

Ed.  403B  Student  Teaching  Feeding 2 

(6  weeks  off  campus)    5  H.Ec.  404  Vocational 

Elective   2  Education   2 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Elective  2 

Statistical  Reasoning    2  Mus.  100  Introduction  to  Music  2 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit.  3 

15  16 

Total :  128  semester-hours 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Home  Ec-  101.    Introduction  to  Home  Economics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  history,  scope,  and  professional  require- 
ments and  opportunities  in  the  field  of  home  economics.    Visits  are 
made  to  public-school  programs  in  home  economics. 
Home  Ec.  102.   Introduction  to  Clothing  Construction        Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  considers  the  fundamentals  of  clothing  construction 
applied  to  garments  using  fabrics  and  commercial  patterns  suitable 
to  the  previous  experience  of  the  student.    The  use  and  care  of  the 
sewing  machine  and  other  sewing  equipment  is  included. 
Home  Ec.  105.    Principles  of  Clothing  Selection  for  the 

Individual  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students.  Choosing  appropriate 
clothing  for  different  activities  and  considering  choice  and  use  of 
color,  design,  and  fabric  in  relation  to  individual  needs  are  stressed. 
Choices  of  accessories,  care  of  clothing,  budgeting  and  consumer 
clothing  problems  are  discussed. 
Home  Ec.  201.   Introduction  to  Foods  and  Nutrition  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  foods  with  a  major  emphasis  on  principles 
relating  to  food  preparation.    Food  selection,  purchase,  and  creative 
use  are  also  stressed.    This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  future  food 
courses. 
Home  Ec.  202.    Meal  Management  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Planning,  marketing,  preparing,  and  serving  nutritionally  ade- 
quate and  attractive  meals  for  the  family  are  considerations  of  this 
course.  Included  are  a  study  of  the  nutritive  needs  of  particular 
family  members,  the  use  of  food  additives,  the  history  of  the  legal 
means  used  to  protect  our  food  supply,  the  aesthetics  and  psychology 
involved  in  making  meals  appealing,  and  the  coordination  of  table 
appointments.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  good  management 
of  time,  energy  and  equipment. 
Home  Ec-  203.   Textiles  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  studies  the  factors  that  influence  durability,  use,  and 
price  of  household  and  clothing  fabrics.  Recognition  and  analysis 
of  fibers,  fabrics,  and  finishes,  centered  around  problems  in  the  selec- 
tion and  buying  of  textiles  for  clothing  and  household  purposes  are 
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included.    Consumer  education  in  the  field  of  textiles  and  textile 

economics    is    stressed.     Prerequisites :    Chem.    103    and    104    or 

equivalent. 

Home  Ec.  204.   Advanced  Clothing  Selection  and 

Construction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Advanced  construction  principles  with  an  intensive  study  of 
practical  methods  of  solving  fitting  problems  are  treated  in  this 
course.  Application  is  made  of  the  principles  of  costume  design  in 
clothing  selection  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  advanced  clothing  projects.  Prerequisite:  Home  Ec. 
102  or  equivalents. 
Home  Ec.  301.  The  Child  in  the  Family  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  role  of  the  family  in  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  children  and  in 
guiding  their  development.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  super- 
vised observation  and  participation  with  groups  of  pre-school 
children. 
Home  Ec.  302.    Marriage  and  Family  Relations  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Emphasis   is  on   preparation  for  marriage;   factors   influencing 
marriage  adjustment;  and  family  relations  throughout  the  family 
life  cycle.     This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students. 
Home  Ec.  303.   Housing  and  Home  Furnishings  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Factors  affecting  the  housing  needs  of  today's  families ;  economic, 
social  and  psychological  influences;  family  life  cycle,  family  differ- 
ences as  they  affect  cost,  size,  space  organization,  and  construction 
materials  used  are  discussed.  How  to  recognize  quality  and  utility 
in  the  selection,  buying,  and  arrangement  of  furnishings  in  various 
types  of  homes  are  topics  of  study. 
Home  Ec.  304.    Home  Management  and  Household 

Equipment  Cr:  2  s-hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  managerial 
process  and  its  role  in  effective  family  and  individual  living.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  decision-making  and  effective  and  economical 
use  of  resources  found  in  the  home.  Investigation  is  made  of  the 
principles  relative  to  selection,  use,  care  and  storage  of  household 
equipment.  Opportunities  are  provided  to  evaluate  various  kinds 
of  equipment. 
Home  Ec.  305.   Family  Finance  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  the  study  of  the  family  as  an  economic  unit  in 
the  economic  system.  Emphasis  is  on  the  principles,  trends,  and 
characteristics  of  economic  behavior.  Specific  financial  problems  such 
as  allocation  of  income,  credit,  investments  and  provisions  for  finan- 
ial  security  are  included.  This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students. 
Home  Ec.  306.    Nutrition  and  Health  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  human  nutrition  including  its  importance  to 
optimum  physical  and  emotional  health,  indications  of  good  nutrition, 
body  requirements  of  various  food  elements,  planning  the  family 
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diet,   diet  patterns  for  various  age  groups,  and  specific  conditions. 

This  course  is  for  non-home  economics  majors. 

Home  Ec.  307.    Nutrition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  broaden  the  student's  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  good  nutrition  to  individual  well-being.  A 
resume  of  basic  scientific  nutrition  information  together  with  its 
applications  to  specific  age  groups  is  included.  An  investigation 
is  made  of  various  deficiency  diseases  and  current  problems  in 
nutrition.  Consideration  is  given  to  discussion  of  effective  methods 
of  nutrition  education.  Only  home  economics  majors  may  register 
for  this  course. 
Home  Ec.  310.    Experimental  Foods  Cr:   3  s.hrs- 

This  is  a  comparative  approach  to  methods  of  food  preparation 
with  emphasis  on  newer  techniques.    It  is  slanted  to  the  needs  of 
the  prospective  teacher.    Each  student  does  experimental  laboratory 
work  on  selected  phases  of  food  preparation. 
Home  Ec.  401A.    Home  Economics  Education  I 

(Junior  Methods)  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

A  prerequisite  course  preparing  the  student  for  teaching  in  a 
junior  high  school.  A  study  of  the  teacher-learning  process  is  made 
in  home  economics  with  emphasis  placed  upon  developing  effective 
teaching  plans,  methods,  and  resources  for  a  family  centered  program. 
Home  Ec.  40 IB.    Home  Economics  Education  II 

(Senior  Methods)  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  built  upon  Home  Economics  401A  to  help  pros- 
pective teachers  develop  effectiveness  in  the  planning  and  organi- 
zation of  a  home  economics  program.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  senior 
high  school  teaching.  Topics  included  are  curriculum  planning, 
planning  space  and  equipment,  administration  of  a  home  economics 
department. 
Home  Ec.  402.  Nutrition  Education  and  Group  Feeding      Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This   course   includes   a   study  of  adequate   menu   planning  for 
large    groups,    use    of    standardized    recipes,    quantity    buying    and 
preparation  of  foods,  and  problems  involved  in  school-lunch  man- 
agement.  Prerequisite :  Home  Ec.  202. 
Home  Ec-  403.    Home  Management  House  Residence         Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  opportunities  for  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  gained  in  various  phases  of  home  economics.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  problem-solving  experimentation  and  analysis, 
in  view  of  specific  goals  and  satisfactions  desired  and  the  economic 
use  of  resources.  Prerequisites :  Home  Economics  202,  304,  305 
and  403X. 
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Students  in  I.  A.  Laboratory 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Frankson  {Chairman),  Butler,  Duffy,  Olsen,  Seferian,  Sredl,  Streichler 

Industrial  Arts  emphasizes  the  relation  of  the  cultural  aspects  of 
arts  to  the  development  of  civilization  and  the  vital  part  that  industry 
plays  in  our  present-day  technical  society.  Creative  satisfaction 
resulting  from  well-designed  and  carefully  executed  projects  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  comprehensive  industrial  arts  laboratory. 

The  industrial  arts  curriculum  offers  opportunities  for  the  student 
to  broaden  his  concepts  of  the  industrial  world  in  which  he  lives. 
This  is  achieved  through  experiences  in  the  graphic  arts  and  drawing, 
woods  and  industrial  crafts,  and  metals  and  powers  areas.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  industrial  arts  course  offerings,  for  effective  learn- 
ing experiences,  follow  each  other  in  sequence.  It  is  presupposed 
that  the  student  enrolling  as  an  industrial  arts  major  has  had  pre- 
liminary training.  In  addition  to  increasing  his  technical  knowledge 
and  skill,  the  student  is  directed  in  the  techniques  of  teaching  indus- 
trial arts  in  the  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  industrial  arts  department 
are  encouraged  to  gain  industrial  experience.  Those  who  complete 
the  industrial  arts  curriculum  are  prepared  to  teach  industrial  arts 
in  the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  the  senior  high 
schools  of  New  Jersey. 
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Industrial  Arts  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    }4 

Soc.  St.  100A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilisation  3 

Music  100  Music  Appreciation  . .    2 
Eng.  100C  Fundamentals  of 

Writing   3 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  ...    2 
LA.  101  Intro,  to  Industrial 

Arts 2 

LA.  Ill  Graphic  Arts  & 

Technical  Drawing,  I  4 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Speech  100  D  Fundamentals 

of  Speech 3 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities     % 

Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World 

Civilisation  3 

Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.  100B  Biological  Science  . .    4 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pcrs.  Adj 2 

LA.  112  Graphic  Arts  & 

Technical  Drawing,  II  4 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    ^2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemporary 

American  Life  3 

Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  1 3 

H.Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 
LA.  221  Wood  and  Crafts,  I  . .  4 
LA.  231  Metals  and  Power,  I  .    4 


\6y2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Y* 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemporary 

American  Life  3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II 3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

LA.  222  Wood  and  Crafts,  II  . .    4 
LA.  232  Metals  and  Power,  II  .    4 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Methods  of 
Teaching  3 

LA.  301  Principles  of 
Industrial  Arts  2 

LA.  313  Graphic  Arts  & 
Technical  Drawing,  III 4 

LA.  333  Metals  and  Power,  III   4 

Electives   4 


Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 
Community 3 

Ed.  403A  Student  Teaching — 
Junior  Practicum  (4  weeks 
off  campus)    3 

LA.  302  Curriculum  & 
Teaching  of  LA 2 

LA.  323  Wood  and  Crafts,  III  .    4 

Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312....     2 


17 


14 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought    3 

Ed.  403B  Student  Teaching 

(6  weeks  off  campus)  5 

Eng.  100G  Western  World 

Literature   3 

Elective  (Industrial  Arts  elective 

will  be  offered)  4 


15 


Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Statisti- 
cal Reasoning    2 

Ed.  A — Education  Elective 3 

Elective — Mathematics  or  Science  2 

Elective — Humanities    2 

Elective — (Industrial  Arts  elective 

will  be  offered)  4 

15 
Total :  128  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Ind.  Arts  101.   Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  nature  and  content  of  the  industrial  arts 
program,  laboratory  techniques  for  individuals  and  groups,  organi- 
zational problems  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  professional  aspects  in 
a  career  as  an  industrial  arts  teacher  are  considered. 

Ind.  Arts  111.  Graphic  Arts  and  Drafting  Technology  I     Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

History  and  development  of  graphic  arts  industry  along  with  a 
study  of  the  fundamental  processes  involved  in  letterpress,  screen 
process  printing,  photography,  etching  and  gravure,  and  bindery  are 
introduced.  Basic  principles  of  sketching  for  design  and  visualization, 
multiview  projection,  pictorial  drawing,  and  dimensioning  are  studied 
with  emphasis  upon  their  applications  in  industry. 

Ind.  Arts  112.   Graphic  Arts  and  Drafting  Technology  II    Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Technical  processes  in  letterpress,  screen  process  printing,  pho- 
tography, etching  and  gravure,  and  bindery  are  further  investigated. 
Mechanical  drawing  is  organized  to  permit  the  student  to  engage  in 
basic  machine  drawing  and  design  problems  utilizing  the  methods 
and  techniques  developed  in  the  first  course.  The  latest  mechanical 
drawing  aids  are  used  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Descriptive 
geometry  is  introduced. 

Ind.  Arts  221.   Woods  and  Industrial  Crafts,  I  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  woods  and  industrial  crafts  area. 
Emphasis  in  the  woods  area  is  on  basic  standard  hand  woodworking 
procedures.  In  the  industrial  crafts  area,  which  includes  ceramics, 
plastics,  and  textiles,  emphasis  is  upon  basic  hand  procedures,  formu- 
lation, and  manipulation.  Study  is  in  relation  to  design,  skills,  tools, 
materials,  techniques,  procedures,  and  safety. 

Ind.  Arts  222.   Woods  and  Industrial  Crafts,  II  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  scope  and  content  of  this  second  experience  is  broadened  to 
further  develop  the  student.  Machine  experiences  include  operation, 
safety  and  maintenance.  A  technical  and  industrial  approach  is  used 
to  assist  the  student  in  the  exploration,  experimentation,  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  areas  of  wood,  plastics,  ceramics,  and  textiles. 

Ind.  Arts  231.   Metals  and  Power,  I  Cr.  4  s.hrs. 

Consists  of  experiences  in  three  major  areas :  external  combustion 
engines,  electricity  including  electrostatics,  electrochemistry  and  direct 
current  rotating  equipment;  and  metal,  including  machine  shop, 
sheet  metal,  foundry  forge  and  welding. 

Ind.  Arts  232.  Metals  and  Powers,  II  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Reciprocating  internal  combustion  engines,  four  stroke  cycle  and 
two  stroke  cycle  engines ;  electricity,  including  power  transmission, 
rotating  equipment,  and  house  wiring;  and  metals  involving  work 
in  those  areas  not  previously  studied. 
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Ind.  Arts  301.    Principles  of  Industrial  Arts  Education         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  industrial  arts  and  their  relationship 
to  general  education.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the 
child  as  a  person,  basic  needs  of  children,  importance  of  creative 
interests,  how  to  motivate,  the  types  of  materials  used,  behavior 
changes  as  outcomes,  and  organizing  laboratory  experiences. 
Ind.  Arts  302.    Curriculum  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

Industrial  Arts  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

An  overall  study  of  the  industrial  arts  objectives,  selection  of 
subject  matter,  starting  a  class,  giving  demonstrations,  using  visual 
and  auditory  aids,  selecting  the  project,  developing  instructional 
materials,  analyzing  the  personnel  organization,  keeping  records, 
planning  the  laboratory,  and  evaluating  results  in  industrial  arts. 
Ind.  Arts  313.  Graphic  Arts  and  Drafting  Technology  III  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  photo-offset  printing  and  photographic  screen  process 
printing  based  upon  the  foundation  of  preceding  courses  is  under- 
taken as  an  investigation  of  recent  developments  in  the  graphic  arts 
industry.  In  drafting  technology,  advanced  engineering  drawing 
problems  are  studied,  architectural  drawing  techniques  are  investi- 
gated, and  electrical  and  electronic  drafting,  structural  drawing,  and 
topographic  drawing  are  reviewed  and  studied.  Advanced  technical 
illustration  is  also  considered. 
Ind.  Arts  323.   Woods  and  Industrial  Crafts,  III  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Advanced  work  including  understanding  the  industrial  techniques 
related  to,  and  associated  with,  the  areas  of  wood,  plastics,  ceramics 
and  textiles.  Emphasis  in  this  third  experience  is  upon  the  indus- 
trialized and  mechanized  approaches  to  further  develop  an  under- 
standing of,  and  an  insight  into,  these  areas. 
Ind.  Arts  333.   Metals  and  Power,  III  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Involves  reaction  and  exotic  engines ;  electronics,  including  TRF 
and  superhetrodyne.   All  metals  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  above  are  studied  and  the  related  technical  skills  involved  are 
developed  in  the  laboratory. 
Ind.  Arts  401.   Comprehensive  General  Shop  for  Elementary 

and  Junior  High  Schools  Cr:  4  s.hrs 

Laboratory  experiences  are  geared  to  the  principles  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  general  shop  on  the  elementary  and  junior  high  levels. 
Students  plan  and  develop  educational  experiences  which  are  related 
to  the  everyday  living  of  both  boys  and  girls. 
Ind.  Arts  402.    Comprehensive  General  Shop  for 

Senior  High  School  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  develop  new  skills  or  perfect  those 
already   developed  in  the  numerous  technical  areas  in  the  general 
shop  on  the  high  school  level.   Instructional  materials  and  individual 
and  group  educational  experiences  are  planned  and  developed. 
Ind.  Arts  407.   Field  Studies  of  Industry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  broad  range  of  industrial  firms  is  visited  to  note  and  evaluate 
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the  processes  used,  the  materials  employed,  the  working  conditions 
instituted,  and  the  labor  relations  practiced.   Every  attempt  is  made 
to  visit  representative  industries  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Ind.  Arts  411.   Industrial  Photographic  Techniques  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Photographic  techniques  in  industry  are  reviewed  in  this  labora- 
tory course.   Tools,  materials,  and  equipment  are  used  and  evaluated 
in  connection  with  a  variety  of  experiences  in  industrial  photography 
and  consideration  of  record  developments  in  this  field. 
Ind.  Arts  421.  Jewelry  Making  and  Lapidary  Cr:  2  s.hrs 

Students  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  lapidary  and  jewelry- 
making  skills.  Operational  techniques  involve  casting,  forming,  and 
designing  pieces  of  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals.  Lapidary  experi- 
ences include  the  development  of  skills  in  sawing,  polishing,  and 
mounting  of  stones  to  exhibit  their  desirable  qualities. 
Ind.  Arts  431.   Advanced  Electronics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  alternating  current  and  direct  current  principles  and 
their  applications  in  electronics.  Students  construct  and  trouble-shoot 
radio  and  television  circuitry  using  a  variety  of  test  instruments. 
Ind.  Arts  442.   Conservation  of  Basic  Industrial  Materials    Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Students,  while  living  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  School  of 
Conservation,  Stokes  State  Forest,  study  the  origin,  development, 
use,  and  consumption  of  basic  materials  as  they  exist  in  nature,  by 
taking  field  trips  to  resources  and  industries,  by  employing  a  variety 
of  instructional  aids,  and  by  talking  with  specialists  in  each  area. 
Ind.  Arts  443.   The  Use  and  Processing  of  Basic  Materials 

by  Modern  Industry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Students  live  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Con- 
servation. Study  is  devoted  to  recognition,  use,  and  processing  of 
basic  natural  materials,  such  as  ores,  wood,  fuels,  and  agricultural 
products  to  improve  their  value  as  industrial  materials,  such  as  leather 
and  plastics.  The  course  is  developed  through  the  use  of  films,  field 
trips,  and  discussion  with  industry  specialists. 
Ind.  Arts  461.  Introductory  Mechanical  Drawing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  course,  open  to  the  general  college  student,  is  devoted  to 
the  fundamentals  of  sketching:  orthographic  projection,  sectional 
views,  auxiliary  views,  isometric  views,  and  surface  developments 
are  covered.  The  student,  provided  he  has  the  necessary  background, 
may  devote  his  time  to  a  study  in  depth  of  one  or  more  of  the 
above  areas.  No  previous  experience  is  necessary. 
Ind.  Arts  462.  Introductory  Woodworking  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  course,  open  to  the  general  college  student,  provides  prac- 
tical experiences  in  the  use  of  basic  woodworking  tools  and  materials. 
No  previous  experience  is  necessary. 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE  MINOR 

Students  who  complete  the  eighteen  semester-hour  program  and 
the  work  experience  satisfactorily  will  receive  the  teacher-librarian 
certificate.  This  certificate  is  required  for  service  as  a  teacher- 
librarian  in  the  elementary  and/or  secondary  schools. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  library  science 
minor: 
Library  Science  200.    Introduction  to  School  Library  Service 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  understanding  of  the  functions  and  services  of  the  school 
library  in  relation  to  all  other  types  of  libraries  is  studied.  The 
development  of  library  service,  books  and  printing  as  well  as  censor- 
ship problems  and  the  ethics  of  the  library  profession  are  discussed. 
The  concept  of  a  materials  center  encompassing  non-book  materials 
is  introduced. 
Library  Science  301-302.  Reference  and  Bibliography, 

Parts  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  reference  and  bibliographic  course  is  an  examination  and 
study  of  the  basic  reference  materials  with  emphasis  on  those  most 
useful  in  the  school  library.  Encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  yearbooks, 
atlases,  indexes,  specialized  reference  books,  and  bibliographies  in 
major  subject  fields  are  included.  Training  in  the  use  of  the  catalog 
as  a  basic  reference  tool  is  stressed. 
Library  Science  303.  Fundamentals  of  Cataloging  and  Classification 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  principles  involved  in  the  cataloging  and 
classification  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  non-book  materials  according 
to  the  Dewey  Decimal  System.  Extensive  practice  in  the  application 
of  these  principles  is  provided  through  laboratory  experience.  A 
knowledge  of  typing  is  desirable. 
Library  Science  403.   Reading  Materials  for  Children  and  Youth: 

Selection  and  Evaluation  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  and  evaluation  of  library  materials 
provided  by  the  modern  school  library  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth. 
Extensive  crictical  reading  of  children's  and  young  adult  books  is 
required.  Principles  of  book  selection  are  emphasized  and  experience 
in  the  use  of  selection  tools  is  provided.  The  point  of  view  relates 
the  library  collection  to  the  total  school  program. 

Library  Science  404.   Organization  and  Administration  of 

School  Libraries  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Practical  experience  in  setting  up  effective  library  routines  is 
stressed.  These  routines  include  budgeting,  locating  sources  for 
library  materials,  purchasing  materials,  book  processing,  preparing 
library  reports  and  statistics,  taking  inventory,  planning  and  adapting 
library  rooms  and  equipment,  and  evaluating  library  collections  and 
services. 
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Education  408.  Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio- Visual  Materials 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  51. 
Work  Experience  Requirement 

A  total  of  100  hours  in  library  work  experience  is  a  requirement. 
Thirty-six  hours  must  be  completed  before  student  teaching.  Obser- 
vation and  some  limited  work  experience  will  be  provided  during 
observation  week  in  the  junior  year. 

36  hours  in  the  college  library — unpaid 
64  hours  in  secondary  and  elementary  school  libraries 
It  is  desirable  for  the  student  to  divide  this  requirement  between  the 
two  types  of  libraries. 


The  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Clifford  (Chairman),  Anderson,  Berliner,  Cohen,  Dillon,  Hill,  Humphreys, 
Maletsky,  Pettofrezzo,  Sendecki,  Sobel,  Stewart,  Westphal,  Williams 

Prospective  teachers  of  secondary-school  mathematics  can  achieve 
a  broad  cultural  background,  a  thorough  understanding  of  their 
chosen  field  of  work,  and  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  problems, 
techniques,  and  methods  of  procedure  in  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  secondary  school. 

Mathematics  for  a  student  in  teacher  education  differs  little  in 
actual  content  from  that  for  a  student  in  a  liberal  arts  program. 
The  course  of  study  in  mathematics  provides  for  a  study  of  topics  in 
college  mathematics  with  continual  emphasis  on  their  use  as  a  back- 
ground for  teaching.  The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  are  taught  with  the  following  objectives  in  view: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  practice  in  those  topics  in 
mathematics  which  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This  is  best  done 
by  having  such  review  an  incidental  part  of  the  advanced  work  in 
mathematics  rather  than  a  repetition  of  high  school  subject-matter. 

2.  To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  mathematical  concepts 
which  underly  those  the  student  will  be  required  to  teach. 

3.  To  note  that  many  phases  of  college  mathematics  are  the  ex- 
tension or  continuation  of  similar  topics  in  high  school  mathematics. 

4.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  concomi- 
tant of  a  broad  knowledge  of  subject-matter  beyond  minimum  re- 
quirements. 

5.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of  the 
specific  contributions  which  mathematics  has  made  to  civilization. 

6.  To  make  the  student  aware,  through  observation  and  parti- 
cipation in  teaching  in  College  High  School,  of  the  character  and 
diversity  of  the  problems  arising  in  teaching  mathematics  to  secondary 
school  pupils. 

7.  To  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly  science, 
social  studies,  and  economics,  so  that  the  student  will  realize  the 
effectiveness  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  in  solving  scientific  and 
sociological  problems. 

No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  lias  not 
demonstrated  his  ability  by  his  high  school  work  in  at  least  elemen- 
tary and  intermediate  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 
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Mathematics  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vz 

Soc.  St.  100  A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilisation  3 

Eng.  100C  Fundamentals  of 

Writing   3 

Sci.  100A  Physical  Science*  or 

Sci.  100B  Biological  Science  . .  4 
Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  ...  2 
Math.  101  Mathematical 

Analysis,  I** 4 

16j£ 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    H 

Soc.  St.  200 A  Contemporary 

American  Life 3 

Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  and 

Behavior,  I    3 

H.Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....    2 

Electives*   4 

Math.  201  Calculus,  II 4 

Tm 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 
Community  3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 
Language    2 

Electives    5 

Math.  307  Intro,  to  Mathe- 
matical Statistics 3 

Math.  302  Higher  Aigebra 3 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    % 

Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World 

Civilisation  3 

Speech  100D  Fundamentals  of 

Speech  3 

Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Adj 2 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts   3 
Math.  102  Calculus  I  4 


15K 

Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    l/2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemporary 

American  Life 3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  and 

Behavior,  II 3 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  ...  2 

Electives    4 

Math.  202  Calculus  III 4 


16# 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec.  Ed.  3 
Eng.  100G  Western  World 

Literature  3 

Electives    3 

Math.  Elective  2 

Math.  308  The  Teaching  of 

Junior  High  School 

Mathematics  2 

Math.  301  Modern  College 

Geometry   3 


16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...    3 

Elective — Math,  or  Science* 2 

Elective — Humanities    2 

Elective 3 

Math.  401  The  Teaching  of 

Mathematics  in  Secondary 

School    3 

Math.  412  Foundations  of 

Geometry  or 
Math.  413  Statistics  :  Theory 

and  Applications  or 
Math.  414  Linear  Algebra 3 


16 


16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4??  Edu.  Elective 3 

Elective   2 

Math.  404  Modern  Mathe- 
matical Literature 2 


15 


Total:  128  semester  hours 


*9  semester-hours  of  electives  are  required  in  a  secondary  teaching  field 
other  than  the  major.  While  students  are  free  to  elect  an  area  in  consultation 
with  their  advisor  they  are  urged  to  take  Physics  101,  102,  402,  and  a  Physics 
elective  to  satisfy  this  9-hour  requirement  and  the  general  education  requirement 
in  Science  (i.e.  replacing  Sci.  100A  or  Sci.  100B). 

**Prospective  majors  are  encouraged  to  demonstrate  their  readiness  for 
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Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  (Math.  102)  on  C  E  E  B  Advanced  Mathe- 
matics Examinations.  At  least  half  of  each  entering  class  are  expected  to 
start  their  college  mathematics  with  Math.  102,  to  Study  Math.  102,  201  and  202 
their  first  three  semesters,  and  to  take  4  s.hrs.  of  electives  in  Mathematics  to 
replace  the  time  that  would  have  been  spent  on  Math.  101. 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  COLLEGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  addition  to  the  course  program  outlined,  mathematics  majors 
have  a  program  of  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High 
School  classes  in  mathematics.  They  are  required  to  observe  a  unit 
of  work  during  either  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year.  Ordinarily 
this  will  require  from  8  to  12  consecutive  visits.  As  part  of  the 
work  in  Math  308  they  will  observe  and  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  earlier  grades  in  College  High  School.  As  part  of  the  work 
in  Math  401  they  will  observe  and  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
upper  grades. 

MINORS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Students  selecting  mathematics  as  a  field  of  minor  interest  should 
consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department  before 
beginning  such  work.  The  following  courses  are  required  for  all 
mathematics  minors:  Math  101,  102,  201,  202,  401,  and  one  two- 
point  elective,  making  a  total  of  21  semester-hours. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 

All  students  are  required  to  take  some  courses  in  Mathematics  as 
part  of  their  requirement  in  general  education.  For  mathematics 
majors  these  courses  are  integrated  into  their  regular  program. 
Science  majors  meet  this  requirement  by  taking  Mathematics  103- 
104.  All  other  majors  are  required  to  take  Mathematics  320 — Ele- 
ments of  Statistical  Reasoning  and  must  select  one  course  from  Math 
300,  310,  311  or  312.  To  complete  the  general  education  requirement 
in  mathematics  and  science,  students  may  elect  another  course  from 
this  list. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Math.  101.   Mathematical  Analysis  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  not  ready  for  Math.  102.  The  topics  include : 
logic  and  sets,  the  real  number  system,  relations  and  functions, 
trigonometry  and  circular  functions,  the  binomial  theorem,  inverse 
functions,  elementary  theory  of  equations  and  inequalities,  complex 
numbers,  analytic  plane  geometry,  and  basic  concepts  of  limits. 
Math.  102.    Calculus  I  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  and  minors.  The  topics  include :  differen- 
tiation, integration,  maxima,  minima,  related  rates,  and  differentials. 
Math.  103.  Mathematics  for  Science  Majors,  I  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  understandings  and  skills  in  the  mathe- 
matics necessary  for  effective  work  in  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences.    Its  emphasis  is   on   the  topics   of  mathematical   analysis 
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preliminary  to  a  thorough  course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus. 
The  topics  are :  polynomial  functions  of  the  first  and  second  degrees 
with  a  consideration  of  those  of  higher  degrees ;  direct,  inverse,  and 
joint  variation  and  their  applications  in  the  sciences;  scientific  nota- 
tion ;  computational  aids  such  as  logarithms,  slide-rule ;  mathematical 
tables ;  and  calculating  machines ;  and  a  study  of  exponential  func- 
tions. 
Math.  104.   Mathematics  for  Science  Majors,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  continuation  of  Math.  103,  the  topics  are:  trigonometry  func- 
tions, elements  of  analytic  geometry  and  related  material  of  differ- 
ential calculus  which  aids  in  the  analysis  of  polynomial  functions 
as  applied  to  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  consideration  of 
the  fundamentals  of  elementary  statistics,  frequency  distributions, 
measures  of  central  tendencies  and  variability,  probability,  sampling, 
statistical  inference,  regression  lines,  and  correlation  analysis. 
Math.  201.    Calculus  II  Cr.  4  s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  and  minors;  prerequisite  Math.   102.    The 
principal  topics  include:  applications  of  the  definite  integral,  tran- 
scendental and   hyperbolic   functions,   methods   of   integration,   and 
the  use  of  calculus  in  plane  analytic  geometry. 
Math.  202.   Calculus  III  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  and  minors;  prerequisite  Math.  201.    The 
principal  topics   include:  the  use  of  calculus  and  vectors   in   solid 
geometry,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  infinite  series, 
and  differential  equations. 
Math.  211.    Difference  Equations  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  elementary  concepts 
and  methods  of  the  calculus  of  finite  difference.  Topics  include 
the  relation  between  the  calculus  of  finite  differences  and  the  in- 
finitesimal calculus,  interpolation  and  extrapolation,  difference  equa- 
tions and  the  elements  of  numerical  analysis. 
Math.  300.   The  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics  Cr.  2  s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  44. 
Math.  301.   College  Geometry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Synthetic  and  coordinate  methods  are  used  to  review  the  content 
and  structure  of  high  school  geometries,  to  introduce  advanced  topics 
of  Euclidean  geometry,  to  integrate  two  and  three  dimensional  aspects 
of  Euclidean  geometry,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  informal  discussion 
of  other  geometries. 
Math.  302.    Higher  Algebra  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  algebraic  structures  and  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  algebra.   Topics  include  groups,  rings,  integral  domains, 
fields  and  important  examples  of  these  abstract  systems. 
Math.  304.  Solid  Geometry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  usual  topics  of  solid  geometry  from 
a  modern  point  of  view. 
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Math.  307.    Probability  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

The  major  emphasis  in  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  probability 
theory  of  finite  sample  spaces  together  with  limited  applications  to 
statistical  theory.  Topics  include :  meaning  of  chance  and  variability : 
elements  of  combinatorial  analysis :  probability  theory  for  finite 
sample  spaces :  the  binomial,  Poisson  and  normal  distributions : 
distribution  of  functions  of  random  variables,  problems  of  estimation 
and  tests  of  hypotheses.  Prerequisite:  Math.  201. 
Math.  308.    The  Teaching  of  Junior  High  School 

Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Most  of  the  content  of  Math.  300  is  covered  by  this  course,  but 
its  chief  function  is  to  present  those  techniques  and  methods  of 
procedure  which  can  be  used  successfully  in  the  teaching  of  junior 
high  school  mathematics.  Recent  experimental  text  materials  are 
examined.  Observation  and  participation  in  the  teaching  of  certain 
units  in  junior  high  school  classes  are  required. 
Math.  310.    Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  45. 
Math.  311.  The  Development  of  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  45. 
Math.  312.    Concepts  of  the  Calculus  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  45. 
Math.  320.   Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  45. 
Math.  401.    The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 

Schools  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  techniques  of  teaching  different  units  of  work  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  are  studied,  and  the  application  of  these  techniques 
in  a  demonstration  class  is  observed  by  the  student.  Current  cur- 
ricular  trends  and  proposals  are  examined.  Each  student  participates 
in  organizing  and  preparing  teaching  material ;  in  conducting  class 
activities ;  in  constructing,  administering,  and  evaluating  tests ;  in 
tutoring,  and  in  other  teaching  activities. 
Math.  404.    Modern  Mathematical  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  important  objective  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  student  to 
integrate  the  work  of  his  four  years  as  a  mathematics  major  and  to 
relate  this  work  to  his  chosen  profession  of  teaching  secondary 
school  mathematics.  Attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  im- 
portant concepts  of  modern  mathematics  as  well  as  to  proposals  for 
including  certain  aspects  of  these  in  the  curricula  of  the  schools. 
The  student  is  expected  to  become  familiar  with  recent  literature 
in  the  field. 
Math.  405.    History  of  Mathematics  Cr.  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  history  of  elementary  mathematics, 
through  calculus,  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  major  developments  in  the  fields  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
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geometry  and  on  contributions  of  leading  mathematicians.  The  solu- 
tion of  mathematical  problems  in  their  historical  context  is  an 
important  part  of  the  course.  A  by-product  is  the  motivating  effect 
of  historical  information  on  the  teaching  and  learning  of  mathematics. 
Math.  406.   Solid  Analytic  Geometry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  three-dimen- 
sional analytic  geometry  along  with  reference  to  the  extensions  to 
n  dimensions.  Topics  are:  coordinates  and  graphs,  vectors,  planes 
and  lines,  applications  of  determinants  and  matrices,  surfaces  and 
curves,  quadric  surfaces  and  their  classification,  the  general  equa- 
tion of  the  second  degree,  and  coordinate  and  point  transformations. 
Math.  407.   Advanced  Calculus  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are  twofold :  fundamental  notions  of 
calculus  such  as  sequences,  limits,  differentiation,  integration,  the 
Generalized  Theorem  of  the  Mean,  partial  derivatives,  multiple 
integrals  and  infinite  series  are  rigorously  developed  and  examnied; 
also,  some  extensions  of  these  basic  concepts  are  introduced.  In 
this  latter  set  are  such  topics  as:  line  integrals  through  Green's 
Theorem,  Fourier  series,  elliptic  integrals,  and  gamma  and  beta 
functions. 
Math.  409.   Elements  of  Finite  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Topics  considered  in  this  course  are  those  dealing  with  finite, 
rather  than  infinite  sets.  Included  are  such  topics  as :  sentences  and 
statements,  truth  tables,  sets,  Boolean  algebra,  and  linear  program- 
ming. Applications  of  mathematical  techniques  in  the  social  sciences 
are  stressed  throughout  the  course. 
Math.  410.   Mathematics  of  Finance  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  elementary  theory  of  simple  and  com- 
pound interest  and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in 
annuities,  sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation,  stocks  and  bonds, 
installment  buying,  and  savings  and  loan  associations.  It  discusses 
the  mathematics  of  life  insurance  covering  the  following:  the  theory 
of  probability  as  related  to  life  insurance ;  the  theory  and  calculation 
of  mortality  tables ;  various  types  of  life  annuities  and  insurance  poli- 
cies and  reserves.  This  course  gives  a  helpful  background  to  the  math- 
ematics teacher  and  aids  the  student  of  economics  and  insurance. 
Math.  411.   Elements  of  Mathematical  Thought  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  students  having  a  limited  background  in 
mathematics  with  the  logical  structure  of  mathematics.  There  is  an 
emphasis  on  postulational  foundations  and  the  reasoning  process  itself. 
Topics  include:  the  nature  of  mathematical  knowledge,  the  origin 
and  influence  of  logical  systems,  essentials  of  logical  reasoning,  and 
examples  of  logical  systems  from  algebra  and  geometry. 

Undergraduate  mathematics  majors  desiring  to  take  this  course 
must  secure  special  permission. 
Math.  412.   Foundations  of  Geometry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  postulates  for  various  geometries. 
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Euclidean  geometry  is  considered   as   a  special  case   of  affine  and 
projective  geometries.    The  course   includes  a  comparison  of  non- 
Euclidean  geometries.    Prerequisite:  Math.  301. 
Math.  413.   Statistics:  Theory  and  Applications  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

After  a  brief  review  of  probability  in  the  discrete  case,  this  course 
develops  the  general  theory  of  probability  functions  and  distribution 
functions  for  first  one  and  then  several  random  variables.  Topics 
include:  Mathematical  expectation,  continuous  random  variables, 
distributions  of  sums  of  random  variables,  sampling  distributions, 
point  and  interval  estimation,  regression  and  correlation.  Through 
laboratory  experiments  using  various  measuring  equipment  including 
surveying  equipment,  the  student  gains  experience  in  the  careful 
statement  of  problems,  the  collection  of  data  and  the  statistical 
analysis  of  the  data  collected.  The  work  in  this  course  requires  the 
student  to  learn  the  use  of  various  desk  calculators.  Prerequisite: 
Math.  307. 
Math.  414.    Linear  Algebra  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  vector  spaces  and  matrix  algebra. 
Topics  include :  vectors  and  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations, 
matrices,  determinants  and  linear  transformations.  Prerequisite: 
Math.  302. 

Math.  415.   Differential  Equations  Cr.  2  s.hrs. 

Applications  of  differential  equations  and  their  standard  methods 
of  solution  are  treated  in  this  course.  Topics  are :  linear  differential 
equations  of  the  first  degree  and  of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear 
equations  of  the  nth  order  with  constant  coefficients,  linear  equations 
of  the  second  order,  exact  and  total  differential  equations,  simul- 
taneous equations,  numerical  approximation,  and  series  solutions. 
Math.  432.    Analytical  Topology  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  of  the 
terminology,  concepts,  and  methods  of  a  rich  branch  of  mathematics 
which  has  proved  to  be  a  fertile  area  for  current  research  in  mathe- 
matics. Special  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the  "topological"  struc- 
ture of  the  familiar  real  line  (set  of  real  numbers),  ordinary  Eucli- 
dean space,  and  metric  spaces  in  general.  This  course  is  designed 
to  provide  a  background  for  both  understanding  more  fully  the 
results  of  classical  analysis  (calculus),  and  for  studying  "modern" 
analysis. 
Math.  453.   Differential  Calculus  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Concepts  of  differential  calculus  are  developed  for  science  students 
who  have  taken  one  year  of  college  mathematics.  Topics  include: 
functional  relationships,  slope,  limit,  continuity,  graphical  represen- 
tations of  science  problems,  differentiation  of  algebraic  and  tran- 
scendental functions,  geometric  and  physical  application  of  deriva- 
tives, velocity,  and  acceleration  in  curvilinear  motion.  Applications 
are  developed  utilizing  the  scientific  background  of  the  students. 
Students  credited  with  Math.  201  may  not  take  this  for  credit. 
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Math.  454.  Integral  Calculus  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Concepts  of  integral  calculus  are  developed  for  students  who  have 
completed  Math.  453  or  equivalent.  Topics  include :  integration  pro- 
cedures, solid  analytic  geometry,  and  geometrical  and  physical  ap- 
plications of  the  definite  integral  in  two  and  three  dimensional  prob- 
lems. Applications  utilize  the  scientific  background  of  the  students. 
Students  credited  with  Math.  202  may  not  take  this  for  credit. 
Math.  480.   Elements  of  Logic  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  an  understanding  of  methods  of  reasoning 
used  in  the  mathematical  sciences.  The  point  of  view  and  elementary 
processes  of  symbolic  logic  are  studied.    Background  materials  are 
included  for  teaching  of  logical  concepts  in  secondary  schools. 
Math.  495A  and  B.  Honors  Seminar  in  Mathematics    Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  seminars  enable  outstanding  junior  and  senior  mathematics 
majors  to  do  independent  work  in  areas  not  included  in  the  regular 
curriculum.  Class  meetings  are  of  seminar  type,  and  emphasis  is 
on  independent  investigations  that  are  conducted  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor.  The  student  prepares  written  re- 
ports, gives  oral  reports,  and  is  subject  to  both  written  and  oral 
examination.  Each  registration  in  this  course  requires  approval  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department  and  of  the  instructor. 
The  more  qualified  students,  mostly  seniors,  are  invited  in  advance. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Wilkes  (Chairman),  Christmann,  Cooper,  Hayton,  Moore,  Morse,  Oneglia, 
Present,  Priesing,  Shadel,  Zerbe,  Zimmerman 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  two-fold  program : 

1.  A  major  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach 
music  in  grades  one  through  twelve. 

2.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  general  students, 
and  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  College  Bands,  Choirs,  and 
Orchestras. 

THE  MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  music  major  prepares  the  student  to  teach  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  general  music,  and  music  theory  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  curriculum  includes  four  areas  of  sub- 
ject-matter: music  history,  music  theory,  applied  music,  and  music 
pedagogy. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a 
departmental  audition,  at  which  time  they  will  discuss  and  demon- 
strate their  qualifications  for  specialization  in  this  field.  Prospective 
music  majors  should  have  performance  ability  of  promise  on  a  pri- 
mary and  secondary  instrument,  good  musicality,  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  music  theory,  and  should  give  evidence  of  serious  music 
study  throughout  the  high  school  years. 

Students  are  urged  to  participate  in  choral  and  instrumental 
organizations  in  high  school,  and  to  study  piano.  Two  years  of  a 
language  are  required  for  entrance  to  the  music  major. 

Applied  Music 

Music  majors  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in 
applied  music;  one  shall  be  a  key-board  instrument.  (See  entrance 
requirements  for  listing  of  primary  instruments.)  The  primary  in- 
strument represents  the  student's  greatest  talent  and  accomplish- 
ment. Every  music  major  will  give  a  graduation  recital  on  his 
primary  instrument  in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a  50-minute 
private  lesson  on  the  primary  instrument  and  a  25-minute  private 
lesson  (or  equivalent  class  lesson)  on  the  secondary  instrument 
each  week. 

Students  are  expected  to  assume  an  active  role  as  participants 
in  the  musical  life  of  the  college  and  the  community. 

All  music  students  will  study  with  the  applied  music  teachers 
provided  by  the  college. 

All  instruction  in  applied  music  taken  during  the  summer  session 
and  all  instruction  required  to  make  up  failures  in  applied  music 
will  be  taken  at  the  student's  expense. 

All  students  are  expected  to  accompany  on  the  piano  at  the  level 
of  their  ability  as  assigned  by  their  teacher. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 

PIANO  PRIMARY 

All  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales  four  octaves,  hands  together. 

I,  IV,  V  triads  and  inversions  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 
A  two-part  invention  or  movement  from  one  of  the  suites  by  Bach. 
A  sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven. 
A  composition  by  a  romantic  or  modern  composer. 
At  least  one  of  the  three  compositions  listed  above  is  to  be  played 

from  memory. 
Ability  to  play  at  sight  a  4-part  Bach  chorale. 

PIANO  SECONDARY 

Ability  to  sight-read  simple  material  of  the  difficulty  of  Hannah 
Smith,  Sightreading  Exercises,  Parts  1  through  4,  Schroeder 
and  Gunther. 
All  major  scales,  two  octaves,  hands  alone. 

I,  IV,  V  triads,  in  all  major  keys,  all  positions,  hands  alone. 
Evidence  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Oxford  Older  Begin- 
ner's Book  or  equivalent  material. 
Two  of  the  following  compositions: 
Minuet  in  G,  Bach 
Sonatina  in  G,  Beethoven 
Melody,  Schumann 
All  non-keyboard  majors  must  study  piano  secondary  (and  take 
entrance  placement  examinations  if  there  has  been  previous  study). 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  entrance  requirements  in  Sec- 
ondary Piano  be  completed  while  the  student  is  in  high  school. 
These  requirements  represent  one  year  of  serious  music  study. 
Entrance  requirements  for  the  other  secondary  instruments  not 
listed  herein  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  his  secondary 
instrument  provided  he  has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on 
other  instruments.  A  condition  on  the  secondary  instrument,  how- 
ever, must  be  removed  during  the  first  year.  A  student  will  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  until  the  condition  has  been 
removed.  Instruction  on  sub-credit  secondary  instruments  will  be 
taken  at  the  student's  expense  and  from  approved  teachers. 

ORGAN  PRIMARY 

The  student  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  major  and 
minor  scales,  chords,  and  arpeggios.   He  should  perform  from 
memory  two  piano  compositions : 
A  Bach  Invention  (2  or  3  part) 

A  selection  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Debussy  or  contempo- 
rary composer. 
The  student  should  have  at  least  one  year  of  study  at  the  Organ, 
and  the  following  works  are  suggested  for  study : 
The  Art  of  Organ-playing — Dickinson  (Gray) 
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Master  Studies  for  the  Organ — Carl  (G.  Schirmer) 

Eight  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues — Bach  (G.  Schirmer) 
At  the  Organ  audition,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  sight-read 
a  hymn  and  a  trio.    He  should  perform  from  memory  three 
compositions  chosen  from  the  following: 

Prelude  and  Fugue — Bach  (1-8) 

Adagio  Movement :  a  chorale-prelude  or  a  movement  from 

a  sonata. 

Contemporary  composition  of  the  student's  choice. 
Organ  is  not  offered  as  a  secondary  instrument. 

VOICE  PRIMARY 

Scales  and  exercises: 

Ability  to  sing  major  and  minor  scales  (one  octave)  from  a 

given  pitch. 
Ability  to  sing  arpeggios  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 
Repertory : 

Ability  to  sing  with  musical  feeling,  good  intonation  and  clear 
diction,  two  songs,  one  of  which  shall  be  from  memory. 
You  are  not  restricted  to  the  suggestions  below.  You  may 
sing  anything  of  a  more  difficult  nature  from  the  standard 
Oratorio,  Opera  or  English,  French,  German,  or  Italian 
Art  Song  Repertory. 

Soprano:  Brahms,  "Wiegenlied"  (Lullaby) 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine 
Eyes" 
Contralto:  Burleigh  arr.,  "Deep  River" 

Giordani,  "Caro  mio  ben" 
Tenor:  Barber,  "The  Daisies" 

Purcell,  "Passing  By" 
Bass-Baritone:  Franz,  "Dedication" 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine 
Eyes" 
Technique : 

A  pleasing  voice  evidencing  a  good  tonal  placement,  control 
of  breath  and  flexibility,    (previous  study  preferred  but 
not  required). 
Reading : 

Ability  to  read  with  some  fluency  and  an  acceptable  degree  of 
accuracy  simple  folk  tunes  and  hymns. 

VOICE  SECONDARY 

Repertory : 

Ability  to  sing  with  good  intonation  the  art  songs  above. 
Technique : 

No  requirements  other  than  a  good  natural  voice  which  gives 
promise  of  sufficient  development  to  meet  the  needs  of 
public  school  music  teaching. 

ALL  STRING  PRIMARY  INSTRUMENTS 

Scales:  All  major  and  melodic  minor  scales  (two  octaves). 
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Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  orchestral  music  of  moderate 
difficulty. 
Violin 

Study  Materials:  Kayser,  op.  20,  Books  I  &  II,  Mazas, 

op.  36,  Book  I 
Repertory:  Accollay  Concerto;  Viotti  Concerto  No.  23; 
Old  Italian  or  German  sonata  (or  equivalent). 
Viola 

Study  Materials:  Wolfahrt,  Foundation  Studies,  Books  I 

&II 
Repertory :  Klengel,  Album  of  Classical  Pieces,  Vol.  I,  II, 
or  III;  Old  Italian  or  German  sonata  (or  equivalent). 
Cello 

Study  Materials :  Lee,  Etudes  for  Cello ;  Dotzauer  Etudes. 
Repertory:   Bach  Arioso;   Goltermann   Concerto  No.   4; 
Saint-Saens,  The  Swan  (or  equivalent). 
Double-Bass 

Study  Material:  Simandl  Book  I 

Repertory:   Bach,   Minuet  in   G;   Corelli,   Sarbande    (or 
equivalent). 

ALL  WOODWIND  PRIMARY  INSTRUMENTS 

Scales:  Chromatic  and  all  major  and  minor  scales,  two  octaves 

or  more  where  possible. 
Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of 
class  A  or  B  level. 
Flute 

Etudes  of  the  difficulty  of  Anderson,  op.  41 ;  or  Sousman 

duets;  or  book  of  Kohler  Progressive  Studies. 
Repertory:  Scene  from  Orpheus,  Gluck;  or  Minuet  from 
L'Arlesiene  Suite — Bizet  (or  equivalent  material). 
Oboe 

A  simple  sonata  or  concerto  such  as  Handel  Concerto  for 
Oboe. 
Bassoon 

Weissenborn  Method   (Cundy-Bettoney)   pp  10-38;  Mo- 
zart Concerto  K191,  or  equivalent  material. 
Clarinet 

An  Etude  from  the  standard  methods  (Klose,  Baermann, 
Lazerus,  Labanchi,  Rose,  etc.)  demonstrating  the  stu- 
dents degree  of  advancement. 
A  movement  from  a   standard   concerto  or  sonata   e.g., 
Mozart,  Spohr,  Brahms,  Saint-Saens,  etc. 

ALL  BRASS  PRIMARY  INSTRUMENTS 

Scales:  All  major  and  minor  scales,  two  octaves  where  possible. 
Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of 
class  A  or  B  level. 
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Cornet-Trumpet 

Studies:  Arban  Method-Characteristic  Studies. 
Repertory :  Any  movement  from  the  Haydn  Trumpet  Con- 
certo, or  equivalent  material. 
French  Horn 

Oscar  Franz   Method  for  Horn;  any  movement  from  a 
Mozart  Horn  Concerto. 
Trombone-Baritone 

40  Progressive  Studies — Tyrell  (Boosey-Hawkes)  Blaze- 
vich  Concerto   Sketch   No.   5    (Leeds),  or  equivalent 
material. 
Tuba 

Arban  Method  (bass  clef)  to  be  played  one  octave  lower. 
Bach-Bell  Air  and  Bouree  (Carl  Fischer),  or  equiva- 
lent material. 

PERCUSSION  PRIMARY 

Snare  Drum 

Thirteen  fundamental  rudiments 
Tympany 

Demonstrate  ability  to  tune 
Xylophone  or  Bells 

Etudes  from  Arban  Method  for  Cornet;  all  major  and 
minor  scales. 

PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

I.  Junior 

The  student  must  demonstrate  before  a  jury  that  he  has 
completed  the  following: 

a.  A  working  knowledge  of  practical  key -board  harmony; 
ability  to  harmonize  and  transpose  a  simple  melody; 
chord  with  primary  chords  in  any  major  or  minor  key. 

b.  Sing  and  play  five  folk  songs  suitable  for  use  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

c.  Play  four  community  songs,  two  of  which  shall  be 
"America"  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  from 
memory. 

d.  Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  Music  210A,  Sec- 
ondary Piano. 

II.  Senior 

The  student  must  demonstrate  before  a  jury  that  he  has 
completed  the  following: 

a.  Play  an  easy  selection  on  any  instrument  other  than  the 
primary  or  secondary  one. 

b.  Play  at  sight  a  song  suitable  for  use  in  the  Junior  High 
School. 

c.  Play  six  community  songs,  three  of  which  shall  be 
"America,"  "America,  the  Beautiful,"  and  "The  Star 
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Spangled  Banner."    These  three  shall  be  played  from 
memory, 
d.  Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  Music  310A,  Sec- 
ondary Piano. 

MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

See  Scholarships,  page  31  and  following. 
ENSEMBLES 

All  music  majors  participate  in  ensembles  throughout  the  four 
years  of  college.  Eight  semesters  must  be  in  the  area  of  the  primary 
instrument.  The  area  of  the  primary  instrument  is  denned  as :  voice 
majors,  choir;  string  players,  orchestra;  and  wind  players,  band.  A 
minimum  of  four  semesters  must  be  in  a  vocal  ensemble  and  a  mini- 
mum of  four  semesters  must  be  in  an  instrumental  ensemble.  There- 
after the  student  may  elect  membership  in  other  organizations,  except 
that  to  fill  out  necessary  sections  of  the  ensembles,  the  chairman  of 
the  department  may  assign  students  to  ensembles  as  required.  Stu- 
dents may  not  participate  in  more  than  two  organizations  either  with 
or  without  credit  unless  written  permission  is  obtained  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Music  Department.  Ensemble  credit  is  not  given 
for  the  freshman  or  sophomore  years.  A  maximum  of  four  semester 
hours  may  be  credited  towards  graduation. 
RECITALS 

Faculty  Recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  Recitals  are  given  in  the 
Recital  Hall  of  the  Music  Building  and  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium. 
Student  Recitals  are  given  on  Friday  afternoons.  All  music  students 
are  required  to  perform  in  recitals  as  directed  by  their  applied  music 
teachers,  and  to  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  faculty  and  student 
recitals. 
MUSIC  FOR  THE  GENERAL  STUDENT 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  recognized. 
Teacher  education  has  become  increasingly  a  matter  of  providing 
rich  cultural  backgrounds  upon  which  the  teaching  of  a  given  subject 
may  be  projected.  For  this  reason  all  students  except  music  majors 
are  required  to  take  Music  100,  Introduction  to  Music.  In  addition, 
the  general  student  may  elect  courses  in  music  history  and  literature. 

All  general  students  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  musical  or- 
ganizations of  the  College,  such  as  choir,  band,  orchestra,  and  opera 
workshop. 
PIPE  ORGAN 

The  College  owns  two  pipe  organs :  The  great  four-manual  Moel- 
ler  Organ  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  and  the  Clarence  O.  S.  Howe 
three-manual  Austin  Organ  in  Edward  Russ   Hall.    Concerts  are 
given  by  visiting  organists,  faculty,  and  advanced  organ  students. 
INSTRUMENTAL  RENTAL 

A  charge  of  $12.50  a  semester  will  be  made  to  those  students 
who  use  College-owned  instruments  in  Music  205,  206,  and  309.  The 
same   charge  will  be   made  for   rental  of  instruments   during  the 
summer. 
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Music  Major 


S.H. 


y* 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100A  Physical  Ed. 

Activities    

Soc.  St.'  100A  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  3 
Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing  ....  3 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hyg.  &  Per.  Adj. .  2 
Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  ...  2 
Music  101  Sight  Reading 

&  Ear  Trng.  I 2 

Music  205A  String  Instruments  1 
Music  103  Primary 

Instrument,  I  1 

Music  105A  Secondary 

Instrument,  I  y2 


15 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Physical  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  3 
Speech  100D  Fund,  of  Speech  ...  3 
H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 
Music  102  Sight  Reading 

&  Ear  Trng.  II 2 

Music  205B  String  Instruments  1 
Music  104  Primary 

Instrument,  II  1 

Music  105B  Secondary 

Instrument,  II   y2 

Music  207  Music  History  I  ...    2 


15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Physical  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Am.  Life   3 
Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior    3 

Music  201  Harmony  I 3 

Music  209  Brass  Instruments  .    1 
Music  203  Primary 

Instrument,  III  1 

Music  210A  Secondary 

Instrument,  III T/2 

Music  208  Music  History  II 2 

Elective  2 


16 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Physical  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Am.  Life  3 
Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior  3 
Sci.  100A  Physical  Science,  or 

Sci.  100B  Biological  Science  . .    4 

Music  202  Harmony  II 3 

Music  206A  Woodwind 

Instruments    1 

Music  204  Primary 

Instrument,  IV  1 

Music  210B  Secondary 

Instrument,  IV  x/2 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  Sch.  &  Com.  .    3 

Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312 2 

Elective   2 

Music  320  Teaching  Music  in 

Elem.  School 3 

Music  307  Form  &  Analysis  ...    2 
Music  206B  Percussion 

Instruments    1 

Music  303  Primary 

Instrument,  V  1 

Music  310A  Secondary 

Instrument  V y2 

Music  335  Elementary 

Conducting  2 

Music  Ensembles  1 

17V2 


Ed.  304X  Prin.  &  Meth.  of  Teach.  3 
Ed.  403A  Student  Teaching 

(Junior  Practicum)   3 

Elective  2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Lang.  .    2 
Math.  320  Elements  of  Stat. 

Reasoning  2 

Music  304  Primary 

Instrument,  VI   1 

Music  310B  Secondary 

Instrument,  VI   y2 

Music  306  School  Bands 

and  Orch 1 

Music  Ensembles  1 


1554 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...    3  Education    Elective    3 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit.  .    3  F.  Arts  100  Intro,  to  Visual  Arts   3 

Electives    2  Humanities  Elective 2 

Ed.  403B  Student  Teaching  Free  Electives  6 

(Senior  Practicum)   5  Music  402B  Primary 

Music  401  Meth.  of  Teach.  Instrument  VIII  l/2 

Music  in  Sec.  Schools  3  Music  Ensembles   1 

Music  402A  Primary 

Instrument  VII  J4 

Music  Ensembles 1 

vy*  iiji 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Music  100.    Introduction  to  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  enlarge  the  students  horizon  of  musical 
awareness.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoyment  of 
music  rather  than  on  building  up  a  body  of  facts  about  it.  By  means 
of  musical  performance  and  by  directed  listening  to  recorded  music 
and  to  radio  and  television,  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with 
masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  edu- 
cated person. 
Music  101.   Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  basic  skills  in  music  reading.  It 
includes  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals,  triads,  ear  and  eye  recog- 
nition of  tonal  and  rhythmic  patterns,  and  dictation  based  upon  mu- 
sical problems  encountered  as  well  as  thematic  material  from  reper- 
tory. This  course  meets  three  hours  weekly. 
Music  102.   Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  101.  It  includes  more 
difficult  tonal  and  rhythmical  groups,  chromatic  intervals  both  me- 
lodic and  harmonic,  reading  parts  in  the  various  clefs,  and  dictation. 
This  course  meets  three  hours  weekly. 

Music  103.   Primary  Instrument  I  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Music  104.    Primary  Instrument  II  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Music  105A.    Secondary  Instrument  I  Cr:  l/2  s-nr* 

Music  105B.   Secondary  Instrument  II  Cr:  y2  s.hr. 

Music  201.    Harmony  I  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  diatonic  harmony  through  analysis,  dictation,  keyboard 
harmony  and  creative  writing.    Prerequisite :  Music  102. 
Music  202.    Harmony  II  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Continued  study  of  diatonic  harmony.  Simple  chromaticism,  and 
modulation  studied  through  analysis,  dictation,  keyboard  harmony 
and  creative  writing.   Prerequisite:  Music  201. 

Music  203.    Primary  Instrument,  III  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Music  204.    Primary  Instrument,  IV  Cr:   1   s.hr. 

Music  205A.    String  Instruments,  I  Cr:   1   s.hr. 

This  course  develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  string  instru- 
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ments.  The  violin  is  the  basic  instrument  for  this  course  for  all 
students  who  have  not  had  previous  string  experience.  The  materials 
and  methods  used  are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of  these 
instruments  in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  various 
problenis  likely  to  occur  in  the  organization  of  beginning  string 
classes  in  the  public  school.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly. 
Music  205B.   String  Instruments,  II  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  205A.  It  aims  to  develop 
string  playing  beyond  elementary  level  and  includes  the  higher  posi- 
tions, bowing  techniques,  and  vibrato.  Opportunity  is  given  the 
student  to  become  familiar  with  the  viola,  cello,  and  double-bass. 
Students  learn  a  repertory  of  folk  song  and  elementary  ensemble 
pieces  suitable  for  grade  school.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite:  Music  205A. 
Music  206A.    Woodwind  Instruments  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  develops  skills  on  the  Clarinet,  flute,  oboe,  and  other 
woodwind  instruments.  The  materials  and  methods  used  are  those 
recommended  in  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organ- 
ization of  beginning  woodwind  classes  in  the  public  school.  This 
course  meets  two  hours  weekly. 
Music  207.   Music  History,  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  studies  baroque  and  classical  epochs  in  musical  de- 
velopment.  It  deals  with  the  beginnings  of  opera,  the  rise  of  instru- 
mental music,  and  the  growth  of   choral  polyphony  in  works  of 
Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  culminates  in  Beethoven. 
Music  208.   Mustic  History,  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  207,  and  makes  a  study  of  the 
various  phases  of  romantic  music  development.   It  includes  the  study 
of  the  music  of  Mendelssohn,   Schubert,    Schumann,   Berlioz,   and 
Liszt,  and  culminates  in  the  music  of  Brahms  and  Wagner. 
Music  209.   Brass  Instruments  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  trumpet,  horn, 
trombone,  and  other  brass  instruments.  The  materials  and  proce- 
dures used  are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of  these  instru- 
ments in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various 
problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organization  of  beginning  brass  classes 
in  the  public  school.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly. 
Music  210A.    Secondary  Instrument,  III  Cr:  y2  s.hr. 

Music  210B.    Secondary  Instrument,  IV  Cr:  l/2  s,nr* 

Music  230A.  and  B.   Choir  Cr:  l/2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  231  A.  and  B.    Orchestra  Cr:  y2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  232A.  and  B.   Band  Cr:  i/2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  23 3 A.  an  B.   Music  Workshop  Cr:  y2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  234A.  and  B.   Opera  Workshop  Cr:  y2  s.hr.  ea. 
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Music  301.    Choral  Technique  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through  the 
singing  of  choral  material  suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school.  It 
includes  the  study  of  the  principles  of  tone  production,  phrasing, 
enunciation,  and  interpretation.  Special  attention  is  given  to  testing 
and  classification  of  voices,  balance  of  parts,  rehearsal  routines,  ac- 
companiments, and  conducting.  Prerequisite :  Music  202. 
Music  303.    Primary  Instrument  V  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Music  304.    Primary  Instrument  VI  Cr:   1   s.hr. 

Music  305.    Orchestration  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tuning,  transposition, 
and  use  of  all  instruments  in  the  orchestra  and  band.    It  includes 
practical  arranging  for  various  combinations  of  instruments  and  the 
completion  of  a  full  score  for  band  or  orchestra. 
Music  306.    School  Orchestras  and  Bands  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school  orchestras 
and  bands,  selection,  purchase,  and  care  of  instruments,  evaluation 
of  teaching  materials,  techniques  of  class  instruction,  substitution  of 
parts,  rehearsal  routine,  marching  band.  Students  will  learn  a  reper- 
tory of  music  suitable  for  use  in  high  school  orchestras  and  bands. 
Prerequisite:  Music  205,  206. 
Music  307.    Music  Form  and  Analysis  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  application  of  the  branches  of  music  (theory, 
history,  and  performance)  to  the  analysis  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
forms.  It  includes  a  study  of  two-part  and  three-part  song  forms, 
the  dance  suite,  rondo,  variation,  and  sonata.  The  materials  are 
selected  with  reference  to  use  in  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  class- 
room.   Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  310A.   Secondary  Instrument  V  Cr:  l/2  s.hr. 

Music  310B.    Secondary  Instrument  VI  Cr:  y2  s.hr. 

Music  320.    Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  Grades,  K-6 

Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles,  techniques,  materials  and 
methods  used  in  teaching  music  in  the  elementary  grades.  It  includes 
a  study  of  the  child  voice,  remedial  aids  for  off-pitch  singers,  rote 
song  procedures,  rhythms,  creativity,  discriminate  listening,  develop- 
ment of  music  reading,  and  the  beginning  instrumental  program  in 
the  primary  grades.    Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  3 30 A.  and  B    Choir  Cr:  l/2  s-hr-  ea- 

Music  331  A.  and  B.   Orchestra  Cr:  l/2  s-nr*  ea# 

Music  332A.  and  B.    Band  Cr:  l/2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  333 A.  and  B.    Music  Workshop  Cr:  l/2  s.hr.  ea- 

Music  334A.  and  B.    Opera  Workshop  Cr:  l/2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  335.    Elementary  Conducting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  conducting.  Exercises  in  baton 
technique,  thorough  study  of  the  C  clef,  and  practical  conducting 
from  scores  of  orchestral  and  choral  repertory. 
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Music  337.   The  Opera  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  Italian,  French,  and 
German  operas.  It  includes  analysis  of  each  opera  and  illustration 
of  its  principal  numbers. 

Music  338.   The  Symphony  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  symphonies,  orches- 
tral suites,   overtures,   and  tone   poems   by  classic,   romantic,   and 
modern  composers. 
Music  401.    The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 
The  philosophy,  aims,  content,  and  procedures  of  music  teaching 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  teaching  of  the  general  music  class  and  the  incorporation  of  new 
methods  including  all  aspects  of  music — theory,  history,  and  style — 
in  the  elective  performance  organizations.  Lesson  plans  and  units 
of  work  are  prepared  for  use  in  the  classroom. 

This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College 
High  School.    Prerequisite:  Music  320. 
Music  402  A.  and  B.   Primary  Instrument,  VII  and  VIII 

Cr:  Y2  s.hr.  ea. 
Music  405.  Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 
This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and 
score  reading.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  train- 
ing needed  in  conducting,  the  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading, 
and  interpretation.  A  special  feature  of  this  course  is  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  musical  examples  taken  from  standard 
repertory  which  contain  practically  all  technical  and  psychological 
problems  which  face  the  conductor.  Practical  experience  in  conduct- 
ing is  given  in  the  College  Orchestra.  Prerequisites :  Music  305,  306, 
and  335,  or  the  equivalent. 

Music  406.   Music  History,  III  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  late  romantic  period  and  the 
rise  of  modern  music.    It  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  Richard 
Strauss,    Bruckner,    Prokoneff,    Mahler,    Debussy,    Tschaikowsky, 
Mussorgsky,   Stravinsky,   Schoenberg,  Bartok,  and  Hindemith. 
Music  409.    Counterpoint  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  baroque  counterpoint.  Writing,  dictation,  and  analysis 
are  included.    Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  410.    Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Composition  in  all  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Styles  and 
techniques  of  twentieth  century  composers  are  observed  in  works 
suitable  for  the  teaching  of  music  in  high  school.  Prerequisite: 
Music  202. 

Music  426.   Survey  of  Music  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  general  student  and  includes  a 

study  of  folk  song,  art  song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  danced  forms, 

instrumental   suites,   sonata  form,   the   symphony,   and   symphonic 
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poem.    Abundant  use  of  musical  illustrations,  directed  listening,  and 
participation,  acquaint  the  student  with  great  masterpieces  of  music 
which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  educated  person. 
Music  429.    Choral  Conducting  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  choir.  It 
includes  the  principles  of  group  tone  production,  tuning,  posture, 
score  reading,  interpretation,  and  techniques  of  choral  conducting. 
Materials  suitable  for  use  in  high  school  are  analyzed  and  performed. 
Prerequisites:  Music  301,  and  Music  335. 

Music  430A.  and  B.  Choir  Cr:  J/2  s*nr*  ea* 

Music  431  A.  and  B.   Orchestra  Cr:  1/2  s,nr*  ea> 

Music  432A.  and  B.   Band  Cr:  y2  s-nr-  ea* 

Music  43 3 A.  and  B.   Music  Workshop  Cr:  y2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  434A.  and  B.    Opera  Workshop  Cr:  l/2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  490.  Survey  of  Choral  Materials  for  Use  in  Public  Schools 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  materials  suitable  for  changed, 
unchanged,  changing,  and  mixed  voices,  this  course  includes  criteria 
for  evaluating  published  music  for  the  public  schools.  The  members 
of  the  class  comprise  a  laboratory  chorus  and  report  their  findings. 
Included  are  materials  for  accompanied,  a  cappella,  small  as  well 
as  large  groups.  Prerequisite:  Music  429. 
Music  499A.    Problems  in  Teaching  of  School  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  post-student  teaching  course.  It  aims  to  (1)  evaluate 
student-teaching  experiences;  (2)  give  an  opportunity  to  the  student 
to  share  with  his  classmates  the  problems  encountered  in  student 
teaching  and  to  seek  a  possible  solution  for  the  same;  (3)  meet 
shortages  in  teacher  preparation  not  provided  for  in  previous  courses ; 
(4)  give  the  student  a  unified  view  of  school-music  education  before 
he  enters  the  teaching  field. 
Music  499B.    Workshop  in  Public  School  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional,  and  is  designed 
for  teachers-in-service.  Problems  of  scheduling,  curriculum-  plan- 
ning for  music  courses,  in-service  workshops  for  classroom  teachers 
are  studied.  The  content  of  the  course  is  determined  by  needs  in 
the  field  which  will  be  worked  out  by  individual  projects. 
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PANZER  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

AND  HYGIENE 

Tews   (Director),  Coder,  Crossman,  DeRosa,  Dioguardi,  Edwards, 

Ferris,  Foster,  Nash,  Redd,  Rumsey,  Schmidt,  Schumacher,  Shiposh, 

Sommer,  Venezia,  Wacker,  Watkin? 

Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  was  founded 
in  1917  following  the  passage  of  The  Pierson  Act  making  physical 
education  compulsory  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey.  Founded  in 
Newark  by  Mathias  Macherey  and  Randall  D.  Warden,  the  school 
was  designed  to  train  teachers  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  and 
was  known  as  The  Newark  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 
and  Hygiene.  In  1928  the  school  moved  to  East  Orange  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Henry  Panzer,  who  was  president  of  the 
college  from  1919  until  his  death  in  1932.  In  1932  Dr.  Margaret  C. 
Brown  was  appointed  president  and  served  until  1958. 

At  the  start,  the  school  offered  a  2-year  and  then  a  3-year  course. 
In  1928,  a  4-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation was  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  1939  the 
degree  was  changed  to  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

In  1958,  when  Panzer  realized  the  need  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  physical  education  teachers  but  could  not  expand  its  facilities, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  requested  that  the  Panzer 
program  be  incorporated  with  Montclair  State  College.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  deemed  the  request  "in  the  best  interests  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  State",  and  on  February  5,  adopted  a 
resolution  stipulating  that,  effective  August  1,  1958,  Panzer  College 
be  consolidated  with  Montclair  State  College. 

As  a  result  of  the  merger,  Panzer  College  became  the  Panzer 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  at  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege. The  Panzer  library,  laboratory,  and  academic  equipment  were 
moved  to  the  Montclair  campus. 

Objectives 

In  addition  to  the  general  objectives  and  standards  of  the  College 
which  appear  on  page  39  of  this  bulletin  and  apply  fully  to  all  stu- 
dents, the  specific  objectives  of  the  Panzer  School  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  diversified  program  of  high  professional  quality 
which  will  enable  the  student  to  develop  those  traits,  qualities,  and 
characteristics  which  will  help  him  to  function  effectively  as  an 
individual,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  member  of  his  community. 

2.  To  supply  leadership  in  programs  of  recreation  and  physical 
education  for  schools,  camps,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and 
other  agencies. 

3.  To  provide  a  well-rounded  service  program  for  all  students. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  an  understanding  of  physical 
education,  developing  skills  for  use  in  future  leisure  hours,  and  pre- 
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senting  those  activities  which  provide   immediate  conditioning  and 
recreational  benefits. 

4.  To  offer  for  all  students  opportunities  for  participation  in  well- 
directed  intramural  and  intercollegiate  competition  and  in  sports  and 
dance  clubs. 

Admission  Requirements 

Admission  to  The  Panzer  School  follows  the  same  pattern  as  that 
set  forth  for  all  students  entering  Montclair  State  College.  There  is, 
however,  the  additional  provision  that  each  student  who  is  accepted 
in  this  specialized  area  must  pass  a  battery  of  physical  education 
tests.  These  tests  are  administered  by  the  faculty  and  are  designed 
to  measure  coordination,  rhythm,  and  general  motor  ability. 

Though  there  are  no  specific  high  school  courses  or  activities 
beyond  those  required  for  general  admission  to  the  College,  Panzer 
School  applicants  are  advised  to  include  chemistry  and  biology  in 
their  high-school  program.  Broad  participation  in  varsity  sports, 
intramurals  and  other  extracurricular  activities  is  recommended. 
Camping  experience  and  participation  in  various  recreational  activ- 
ities are  also  desirable. 

Gymnasium  Costumes 

The  wearing  ef  proper  gymnasium  attire  is  considered  important, 
and  a  regulation  costume  is  prescribed  for  each  activity. 

The  costumes  for  major  students  include  items  necessary  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  variety  of  activities  and  are  ordered  by  each  individual. 
Itemized  lists  on  order  blanks  are  provided  to  have  the  order  filled 
for  the  opening  of  college.  The  approximate  cost  is  $50.00  for  men 
and  $70.00  for  women.    These  generally  last  four  years. 

The  costume  required  in  physical  education  activities  classes  for 
the  general  student  is  purchased  at  the  Student  Supply  Store  on 
campus.  The  cost  is  approximately  $15.00  and  includes  a  textbook 
and  regulation  lock.  Under  normal  circumstances  these  items  will 
last  for  two  years. 

Club  and  Team  Requirement 

Opportunities  for  participation  in  varsity  sports,  sports  clubs, 
dance  clubs,  and  intramural  activities  are  available  to  all  students. 

Students  majoring  in  physical  education  are  required  to  partici- 
pate in  a  number  of  these  activities  to  develop  proficiency  and  learn 
more  about  them  than  is  possible  in  the  regular  offerings. 

Camping   Requirement 

Each  student  majoring  in  physical  education  is  required  to  attend 
a  camp  session  conducted  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Con- 
servation at  Lake  Wapalanne  in  Stokes  State  Forest.  Students  attend 
for  twelve  days  in  June  of  the  freshman  summer  and  again  in  June 
of  the  sophomore  summer. 

Skills  and  techniques  in  camp  programming  and  leadership  are 
studied  and  practiced,  and  the  program  of  aquatic  activities  can  lead 
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to  Red  Cross  certification  in  swimming  and  life  saving.  Camp  craft, 
arts  and  crafts,  boating  and  canoeing,  and  outpost  camping  are  among 
the  other  activities  included  in  the  program. 

College  Athletics  and  Men's  Intramurals 

The  College  provides  athletic  fields,  three  gymnasia,  an  indoor 
archery  and  golf  range,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  sports  and 
recreational  activities.  The  principal  sports  for  men  include  varsity 
teams  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  soccer,  wrestling,  track,  tennis, 
golf  and  bowling.  The  College  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association.  There  are  junior  varsity  teams  in  football,  soccer,  bas- 
ketball, and  baseball. 

Additional  sports  activities  are  available  for  all  male  students  in 
th  Men's  Intramural  program.  Leagues  are  organized  in  basketball 
and  softball,  and  tournaments  are  scheduled  in  other  sports. 

The  program  of  athletics  is  governed  by  a  student-faculty  coun- 
cil. Funds  are  provided  by  the  Student  Government  Association 
from  student  activity  fees. 

Women's  Recreation  Association 

The  sport  and  athletic  activities  for  women  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Women's  Recreation  Association.  This  active  student 
organization  sponsors  programs  in  basketball,  volleyball,  field  hockey, 
softball,  archery,  tennis,  badminton,  and  fencing.  Membership  in 
these  activities  is  open  to  all  the  women  students  of  the  college.  In 
addition,  W.R.A.  sponsors  a  variety  of  experiences  in  intramural 
competition,  sports  days,  dorm  playdays,  and  invitation  games  with 
other  colleges.  Cheerleaders  and  twirlers  are  selected  on  a  compe- 
titive basis  early  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Major 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to 
certification  to  teach  health  and  physical  education  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Program  of  Courses  for  Men 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester                        S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Soc.  St.  100A  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I  3  Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of 

Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  ...  2  World  Civ.,  II  3 

Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  &  F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts   3 

Pers.  Adj 2  Speech  100D  Fund,  of  Speech  . .    3 

Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing  ....  3  H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....    2 

Chem.  105  Chem.  for  Phys.  Ed.,  I  3  Chem.  106  Chem.  for 

P.E.M.  100C  Athletic  Games  Phys.  Ed.,  II 3 

&  Sports,  I 1  P.E.M.  100D  Athletic  Games 

P.E.M.  100E  Fundamentals  of  &  Sports,  II 1 

Gymnastics,  I   1  P.E.M.  100F  Fundamentals  of 

P.E.  100G  Folk,  Square  &  Gymnastics,  II  1 

Social  Dance,  I 1  P.E.  100H  Folk,  Square  & 

P.E.  102  Graded  Group  Games  .  1  Social  Dance,  II 1 

17  17 
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P.E.  230  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education,  1-1 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Soc.  St.  200  A  Con  temp.  Am.  Life,  I 
Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Bchav.,  I 
Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  .  .  . 
Biol.  212  Mammalian 

Anatomy  for  Phys.  Ed 

P.E.M.  200C  Athletic  Games 

&  Sports,  III   

P.E.  203A  Ind.  &  Dual  Sports,  I 


Electives   4 


17 


Soc.  St.  200B  Contcmp. 

Amer.  Life,  II 3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  &  Bchav.,  II  3 

P.E.  204  Kinesiology  2 

Biol.  214  Physiology  for 

Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.M.  200D  Athletic  Games 

&  Sports,  IV 1 

Electives    3 


15 


P.E.  330  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education,  II-l 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community  3 

Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312 2 

*P.E.  202  History  &  Principles 

of  Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.M.  309  Coaching  and 

Officiating,  I 1 

♦P.E.  201  Physiology  of 

Exercise 2 

P.E.  101  Activities  &  Methods 

for  Elementary  Grades 3 


Ed.  304X  Principles  &  Methods 

of  Tchg 3 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit.  . .  3 
Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 
P.E.M.  310  Coaching  and 

Officiating,  II 1 

♦P.E.  301  Adapted  Phys.  Ed.  . . .  2 
P.E.  203B  Individual  &  Dual 

Sports,  II 1 

Elective — Humanities    2 

♦Lang.  300  Found,  of  Lang 2 


14 


16 


*y2  class  takes  this  the  first  semester  and  */2  class  second  semester. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...  3 
P.E.M.  203C  Individual  and 

Dual  Sports,  III 1 

P.E.  405  Meth.  &  Materials  of 

Phys.  Ed.  in  Sec.  Schools  . .  4 
P.E.  409  Org.  &  Adm.  of 

Phys.  Ed 2 

H.Ed.  401  Meth.  &  Materials 

in  Health  Ed.  and  Safety  . .  2 
Electives    3 


15 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4??  Edu.  Elective 3 

H.Ed.  M101  First  Aid 2 

Elective   2 


15 


Total :  128  semester-hours 
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Program  of  Courses  for  Women 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Soc.  St.  100A  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I  3 
Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  ...  2 
Ed.  100  Men.  Hvg.  &  Per.  Adj.  .  2 
Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing  ...  3 
Chem.  105  Chem.for  Phys.  Ed.,  I  3 
P.E.W.  100C  Athletic  Games 

&  Sports,  I 1 

P.E.W.  100E  Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,  I  1 

P.E.  100G  Folk,  Square  & 

Social  Dance,  I 1 

P.E.  102  Graded  Group  Games  .    1 

17 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  II  3 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  3 
Speech  100D  Fund,  of  Speech  ...  3 
H.Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 
Chem.  106  Chem.  for  Phys.  Ed.,  II  3 
P.E.W.  100D  Athletic  Games 

&  Sports,  II 1 

P.E.W.  100F  Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,  II   1 

P.E.  100H  Folk,  Square  & 

Social  Dance,  II 1 


P.E.  230  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education,  1-1 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Am.  Life,  I  3 

Ed.  201  Human  bev.  &  Behavior,  I  3 

Biol.  212  Mammalian 

Anatomy  for  Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.W.  200C  Athletic  Games 

&  Sports,  III 1 

P.E.W.  200G  Modern  Dance,  I  .    1 
P.E.W.  203 A  Individual  & 

Dual  Sports,  I 1 

Electives 4 
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Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp. 

Amer.  Life,  II 3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  &  Behav.,  II  3 
Biol.  214  Physiology  for 

Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.W.  200D  Athletic  Games 

&  Sports,  IV 1 

P.E.W.  200H  Modern  Dance,  II  1 

P.E.  204  Kinesiology 2 

Electives   3 


16 
P.E.  330  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education,  II-l 
JUNIOR  YEAR 
Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community  3 

Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312 2 

Lang.  300  Found,  of  Language  .    2 
*P.E.  202  History  &  Principles 

of  Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.W.  311  Coaching  & 

Officiating,  I Y* 

♦P.E.  201  Physiology  of 

Exercise 2 

P.E.  101  Activities  &  Methods 

for  Elementary  Grades 3 
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Ed.  304X  Principles  &  Methods 

of  Tchg 3 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit.  .    3 
Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

*Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  . .    2 
P.E.W.  312  Coaching  & 

Officiating,  II l/2 

*P.E.  301  Adapted  Physical 

Education   2 

P.E.W.  203B  Individual  & 

Dual  Sports,  II 1 

Elective — Humanities    2 


15}4  15J4 

*^2  class  takes  this  first  semester  and  54  class  second  semester. 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...    3  Ed.  403  Student  Teaching 8 

H.  Ed.  401  Methods  &  Materials  Ed.  4  ?  ?  Edu.  Elective 3 

in  Health  Ed.  and  Safety  . .    2  H.  Ed.  W101  First  Aid 2 

P.E.  405  Methods  &  Materials  Elective  2 

of  Phys.  Ed.  in  Sec.  Schools  4  — 

P.E.  409  Org.  &  Adm.  of  15 

Physical  Ed 2 

Electives   3 

—  Total:  128  semester-hours 

14 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 
Health  Education 

Health  Ed.  100.    Healthful  Living  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 
Health  Ed.  W101.  First  Aid  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  practice  course  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  first-aid  procedures  and  the  prevention  and  care  of  acci- 
dents or  sudden  illnesses  which  may  occur  on  the  field  or  in  the 
gymnasium.  Theory  and  practice  in  simple  massage  are  also  included. 
The  appropriate  Red  Cross  First  Aid  certificate  is  awarded  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  material. 
Health  Ed.  M101.   First  Aid  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  first  aid  course  designed  for  men. 
Health  Ed.  207.    Safety  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Opportunities  are  presented  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  skills 
related  to  safety  in  the  school  buildings,  on  the  school  grounds,  and 
going  to  and  from  school. 

This  course  is  an  elective  available  to  all  students  of  the  College. 
Health  Ed.  401.   Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  and 

Safety  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  considers  teaching  techniques  which  are  most  effec- 
tive  in  the  areas  of  health  and  safety.  A  survey  and  study  of  various 
health  materials,  textbooks,  audio-visual  aids,   and  other  materials 
are  also  undertaken. 
Health  Ed.  407.  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries    Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  ways  to  prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries  sus- 
tained in  athletics.  Attention  is  given  to  sprains,  strains,  bruises, 
burns,  and  fractures.  The  responsibility  of  the  coach  is  emphasized 
in  caring  for  injuries.  This  course  is  a  recommended  elective  for 
men  physical  education  majors.  Prerequisite:  Health  Ed.  M101. 
Health  Ed.  408.    Driver  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Part  I 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of  class  recitations 
and  discussions  for  which  home  reading  and  study  have  been  assigned. 
The  following  topics  are  included:  (1)  history  and  development  of 
driver  education  and  training  programs;  (2)  objectives  of  driver 
education;  (3)  local,  state,  and  national  traffic  safety  programs;  (4) 
driver  qualifications ;  (5)  psychophysical  testing ;  (6)  curricular  con- 
tent of  courses  in  driver  education  and  training;  (7)  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  automobiles ;  (8)  traffic  laws  and 
driver  licensing;  (9)  traffic  engineering;  (10)  pedestrian  education 
and  protection;  (11)  equipment  for  teaching  driver  education;  (12) 
liability,  costs,  and  insurance;  (13)  driver  education  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  high  school;  (14)  public  relations;  (15)  records  and 
reports;  and  (16)  visual  aids  in  teaching  driver  education. 
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Part  II 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  devoted  to  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  behind-the-wheel  instruction;  (2)  demonstrations  and 
student-teacher  practice  in  the  car;  and  (3)  road  tests  in  traffic. 
Home  reading  and  study  are  required  in  preparation  for  these 
projects.  Prerequisite:  Driver's  license  with  three  years  of  driving 
experience  with  satisfactory  driving  record. 
Health  Ed.  411.  School  Health  Services  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  in  the  school. 
The  part  the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating  activities  with  the  medical 
staff  is  emphasized.   Prerequisite :  Health  Ed.  100. 
Health  Ed.  412.    Alcohol  Education  Workshop  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  workshop  course  offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  and  aimed  at  preparing  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  for  more  understanding  service  in  this  special 
area  of  education.  The  workshop  covers  the  physiological,  socio- 
logical, and  psychological  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  beverage 
alcohol  and  on  the  materials,  sources,  and  techniques  found  to  be 
most  useful  in  alcohol-education  programs. 
Health  Ed.  415.   Community  Hygiene  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  health  needs  of  a  community  in  relation  to  water 
supply,  air  purification,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  food  standards, 
housing,  disease  and  pest  control,  and  other  related  areas.  Health 
problems  are  considered  in  the  light  of  public  health  services  and 
attention  given  to  protective  as  well  as  corrective  measures.  The 
course  is  conducted  through  field  trips,  surveys,  lectures  and  the 
use  of  audio-visual  aids.   Prerequisite :  Health  Ed.  100. 

Physical  Education 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  and  B.    Physical  Education  Activities 

Cr:  y2  s.hr.  each 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  consists  of  an  orientation  pro- 
gram whereby  the  students  are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports. 
Special  classes  in  remedial  physical  education,  dancing,  and  swim- 
ming are  also  offered. 
Phys.  Ed.  M100C  and  D.  Athletic  Games  and  Sports, 

I  and  II  Cr:   1  s.hr.  each 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  history,  theory,  skills,  techniques, 
and  achievement  tests  in  soccer,  track  and  field,  basketball,  volley- 
ball, football,  and  softball  for  men. 
Phys.  Ed.  W100C  and  D.  Athletic  Games  and  Sports, 

I   and  II  Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

A  course  for  women  in  skills  and  techniques  of  field  hockey,  soc- 
cer, basketball,  volleyball,  softball,  and  track  and  field.  Rules  and 
some  officiating  techniques  are  considered.   Leadership  traits,  proper 
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attitudes,  and  professional  ideals  are  developed  along  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  skill  in  these  sports. 
Phys.  Ed.  100E  and  F.   Fundamentals  of  Gymnastics, 

I    and   II  Cr:   1   s.hr.  each 

Various  forms  of  gymnastics  are  taught,  including  free-standing 
calisthenics,  heavy  apparatus,  and  tumhling.   Activities  are  considered 
in  terms  of  proper  sequence  and  grading  for  use  in  the  school  pro- 
gram.  Safety  and  teaching  techniques  are  also  considered. 
Phys.  Ed.  100G  and  H.   Folk,  Square  and  Social  Dance, 

I   and   II  Cr:   1  s.hr.  each 

The  prospective  teacher  learns  the  basic  skills,  teaching  methods, 
and  materials  necessary  to  organize  and  teach  these  forms  of  dance. 
Standards  for  social  conduct  are  discussed  and  experiences  provided 
to  employ  the  social  techniques. 
Phys.  Ed.  101.   Activities  and  Methods  for  the  Elementary 

Grades  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  materials  and  methods  of  teaching  for  the 
elementary  school.  Activities  include  story  plays,  mimetics,  rhythmic 
activities,  gymnastics  with  hand  apparatus,  tumbling  stunts,  march- 
ing, and  creative  activities.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  elementary  school  child  in  relation  to  his  physical  education 
needs,  the  organization  of  physical  education  activities  into  teaching 
units  and  plans,  and  a  review  of  courses  of  study  and  curricula  for 
the  various  age  groups.  Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  102. 
Phys.  Ed.  102.    Graded  Group  Games  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Elementary  games,  team  games  of  low  organization,  individual 
and  group  games  are  taught.    The  relationship   among  children's 
capacities,  needs,  and  class  organization,  are  considered. 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  and  B.  Physical  Education  Activities   Cr:  l/2  s.hr.  each 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  permits  the  student  to  select 
within  a  given  pattern  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special 
classes  in  remedial  physical  education,  dancing,  and  swimming  are 
also  offered. 

Phys.  Ed.  M200C  and  D.   Athletic  Games  and  Sports, 

III  and  IV  Cr:   1  s.hr.  each 

These  courses  deal  with  the  teaching  methods,  theory,  skill  test- 
ing, and  conditioning  procedures  for  soccer,  basketball  football,  and 
baseball  for  men.    Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  M100C  and  D. 
Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D.   Athletic  Games  and  Sports, 

III  and  IV  Cr:   1  s.hr.  each 

Students  are  provided  opportunities  for  further  skill  development 
and  participation  in  sports  for  women.  Planned  teaching  experiences 
are  included  in  basketball,  volleyball,  softball,  track  and  field,  and 
other  appropriate  activities.  Skills  and  techniques  in  coaching,  offici- 
ating, and  administration  of  skill  tests  are  also  developed.  Prere- 
quisites:  Phys.  Ed.  W100C  and  D. 
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Phys.  Ed.  W200G  and  H.  Fundamentals  of  Modern  Dance, 

I  and  II  Cr:   1  s.hr.  each 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  composition  of  modern 
dance 'is  provided.  Attention  is  given  to  developmental  exercises,  the 
relationship  of  movement  and  sound  patterns,  and  group  improvisa- 
tion as  a  means  of  approaching  dance  composition. 

Phy.  Ed.  201.   Physiology  of  Exercise  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiological  effects  of  activity  upon 
the  human  organism ;  the  reaction  of  exercises  of  speed,  strength,  and 
endurance  upon  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  muscular  systems; 
and  the  causes  of  fatigue,  staleness,  and  exhaustion.  Prerequisites : 
Biol.  212  and  Biol.  214. 
Phys.  Ed.  202.   History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  history  and  development  of  physical  education  are  traced 
from  primitive  to  modern  times.  Influences  which  contributed  to  the 
modern  philosophy  of  physical  education  are  identified. 

Principles  of  physical  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  scien- 
tific foundations,  aims  and  objectives,  and  the  place  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  total  educational  program.  The  problems  of  social  and 
moral  training,  wise  use  of  leisure  time,  and  total  fitness  are  also 
considered.  This  course  may  not  be  taken  until  the  junior  year. 
Phys.  Ed.  203A,  B,  and  C.  Individual  and  Dual  Sports 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

Parts  A  and  B  are  coeducational  while  part  C  is  for  men  only. 
The  history,  rules,  skills,  and  teaching  techniques  and  progression  are 
presented    in   the   following    sports:    archery,    badminton,    bowling, 
fencing,  golf,  tennis,  and  wrestling  (for  men). 
Phys.  Ed.  204.   Kinesiology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  human  movement  and  its  relationship  to  anatomical 
structure  is  undertaken.    The  course  includes  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics of  underlying  motor  skills,  and  the  application  of  these  fac- 
tors to  the  physical  education  activities.    Prerequisite:  Biol.  212. 
Phys.  Ed.  230.    Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Fundamental  skills  in  boating,  canoeing,  conservation,  and  out- 
post camping  are  taught.  Students  have  the  opportunity  of  earning 
American  Red  Cross  swimming  certificates  from  the  beginner's  level 
to  that  of  Instructors  in  Water  Safety.  The  theory  and  philosophy 
of  camping  are  presented  in  class  as  well  as  in  the  general  conduct 
of  the  camp  session. 
Phys.  Ed.  301.    Adapted  Physical  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  participation  course  covering  the  philosophy 
and  goals  of  adapted  physical  education  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
children  with  handicaps  in  terms  of  body  mechanics ;  body  condition- 
ing; posture  programs;  physical  examinations;  and  exercises  for 
defects.    Each  student  is  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  30  hours 
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of  clinical  experience  in  schools,  clinics,  or  hospitals.    Prerequisite: 

Phys.  Ed.  204. 

Phys.  Ed.  M309  and  M310.    Coaching  and  Officiating, 

I  and  II  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

The  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  the  various  varsity  sports 
is  studied.  A  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  techniques  of  officiating  is 
required,  and  opportunities  are  provided  for  their  application.  Pre- 
requisites: Phys.  Ed.  M100C  and  D  and  Phys.  Ed.  M200C  and  D. 
Phys.  Ed.  W311  and  W312.    Coaching  and  Officiating, 

I  and  II  Cr:  l/2  s.hr.  each 

The  fundamentals  and  rules  of  the  various  seasonal  sports  are 
reviewed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  understanding  of  the  rules,  the 
management  of  games  and  practices,  the  development  of  officials,  the 
adaptation  of  athletic  activities  for  women  and  girls,  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Intramural  games  and  play  days  supplement  the  course. 
The  course  covers  field  hockey,  soccer  and  speedball,  basketball,  vol- 
leyball, softball,  and  track  and  field  events.  Prerequisites :  Phys.  Ed. 
W100C  and  D  and  Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D. 
Phys.  Ed.  330.    Advanced  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education 

Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Second  year  students  are  given  advanced  work  in  all  the  camping 
skills  covered  in  the  first  year.    In  addition,  they  are  given  opportu- 
nities to  plan  programs  and  to  have  leadership  assignments  followed 
with  evaluation  sessions.    Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  230. 
Phys.  Ed.  405.   Methods  and  Materials  of  Physical  Education 

in  the  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Analysis  of  the  program  of  physical  education  in  the  secondary 
school;  criteria  for  the  selection  and  grade  placement  of  activity; 
consideration  of  method  and  teaching  techniques ;  construction  of 
teaching  units  and  lesson  plans;  and  problems  relating  to  program 
planning,  time  allotment,  facilities,  sources  of  materials,  and  measure- 
ment and  evaluation  in  physical  education  constitute  the  content  of 
this  course.  The  course  may  not  be  taken  until  all  junior-level  work 
has  been  completed. 
Phys.  Ed.  409.    Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 

Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  details  of  organizing  the  various  aspects  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation program  are  discussed.  Legislation,  financing,  excuses,  plant 
facilities,  care  and  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  office  man- 
agement and  records,  intramural  programming  and  tournaments,  and 
conduct  of  the  varsity  sports  program  are  among  the  topics  consid- 
ered. This  course  may  not  be  taken  until  all  junior-level  work  has 
been  completed. 
Phys.  Ed.  411.   Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletics 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  offer  practical  suggestions  and 
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aids  for  the  managing  of  affairs  of  an  athletic  program  to  those  who 
expect  to  become  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  physical 
education.  The  items  discussed  include  athletic  eligibility,  manage- 
ment, equipment,  awards,  finances,  budgets,  safety,  maintenance, 
planning  of  facilities,  junior  and  senior  high  school  athletics,  and 
current  athletic  trends. 
Phys.  Ed.  412.    Organization  and  Administration  of  Recreation 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  phil- 
osophy, scope,  and  values  of  recreation  in  our  contemporary  life. 
Program   planning,   suitable   activities  for  various  age  levels,   and 
publicity  and  promotion  are  discussed. 
Phys.  Ed.  413.  Social  Recreation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  materials  and  tech- 
niques for  handling  small  and  large  groups  of  people  in  a  social  situ- 
ation. The  needs  of  children,  teen  agers,  young  adults,  and  senior 
citizens  are  considered.  Materials  in  ice-breakers  and  mixers,  sea- 
sonal events,  active  and  quiet  parties,  skits,  and  dances  are  presented. 
Correct  social  conduct  is  covered  and  high  standards  of  deportment 
set  for  the  various  activities. 
Phys.  Ed.  414.   Nature  and  Function  of  Play  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  psychological  and  sociological  implications  of  play  are  studied 
and  related  to  the  growth  and  development  of  children  and  young 
people.  The  effect  of  play  on  society  through  the  ages,  as  well  as  the 
attitudes  of  society  toward  play,  are  studied  to  evaluate  play  in  rela- 
tion to  juvenile  delinquency,  worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  and  other 
social  and  psychological  problems.    Prerequisite:  Ed.  201. 


Entrance  to  the  Gymnasium 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Allen  (Chairman),  Becker,  Daniels,  Filas,  Fink,  Fisher,  Flynn, 
Franklin,  Garik,  Gawley,  Hodson,  Koditschek,  Korn,  Kowalski, 
Kuhnen,  McDowell,  Minor,  Muschio,  Placek,  Rossmoore,  Wood- 
worth,  Zabady 

The  significant  role  of  science  in  our  culture  and  its  increasing 
importance  are  reflected  in  the  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  science 
teachers  at  Montclair.  The  science  faculty  is  committed  to  the  idea 
that  each  teacher  education  curriculum  should  be  such  as  to  assure 
adequate  background  for  the  position  to  be  filled.  In  this  connection, 
new  secondary  school  curricula  are  continually  studied  and  evaluated 
by  the  science  faculty.  The  newer  approaches  are  reflected  in  the 
courses  offered  at  Montclair  State. 

Investigations  by  the  department  point  out  that  full-time  teaching 
positions  in  a  single  subject  are  seldom  open  to  the  first-year 
teacher.  Most  beginners  teach  two  or  more  science  subjects  and 
often  a  non-science  subject  in  their  instructional  load.  The  student 
program,  therefore,  assumes  a  major  and  a  minor  in  the  sciences. 
If  a  student  majors  in  the  biological  sciences,  he  minors  in  the 
physical  sciences,  and  vice  versa.  This  allows  a  broad  base  in  the 
sciences  and  is  in  consonance  with  current  recommendations  by 
national  study  groups  on  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  science 
teachers.  With  this  base,  and  the  elective  program,  the  student  may 
specialize  in  one  or  more  areas  of  a  science.  With  this  specialization 
the  student  is  prepared  to  enter  a  master's  degree  program  and  to 
continue  his  education  in  the  sciences. 

The  Department  of  Science  is  a  comprehensive  department  which 
includes  divisions  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  It  includes  a 
program  in  College  High  School,  as  well  as  one  in  general  education 
and  service  courses  for  other  departments. 

Science  Major — Biological  Science  Specialization 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed.  Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    ]/2  Activities     l/2 

Soc.  St.  100A  Development  of  Soc.  St.  100B  Development  of 

World  Civilization   3  World  Civilization         3 

Speech  100D  Fundamentals  of  Eng.   100C  Fundamentals  of 

Speech   3  Writing 3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts   3  Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

♦Math.  103  Mathematical  Personal  Adjustment 2 

Analysis,  I   3  *Math.  104  Mathematical 

Biol.  101  General  Botany,  I  . . .    4  Analysis,  II  3 

Biol.  102  General  Botany,  II  . .    4 

\6V2  \VA 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    x/2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemporary 

American  Life 3 

Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  I 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 
Biol.  201  General  Zoology,  I  . . .  4 
Chem.  101  General  College 

Chemistry,  I   4 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community  3 

Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  ...  2 

♦♦Electives   4 

Chem.  405  Organic  Chemistry,  I  4 
Phys.  101  General  College 

Physics,  I  4 

17 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...  3 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit.  .  3 

Elective   2 

Sci.  401  Teaching  of  Science 

in  Secondary  School  3 

Phys.  402  Magnetism  and 

Electricity    4 


15 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemporary 

American  Life 3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II 3 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  ...  2 
Biol.  202  General  Zoology,  II  . .  4 
Chem.  102  General  College 

Chemistry,  II 4 

i6ii 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Tchs.  of  Sec.  Ed.  3 

Lang.  300  Found,  of  Language  . .  2 

Electives   4 

Chem.  406  Organic  Chemistry, 

II  (or  4)  3 

Phys.  102  General  College 

Physics,  II  4 

16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4??  Edu.  Elective 3 

Elective — Humanities    2 

Elective  2 


15 
Total:  128  semester-hours 


♦While  the  program  allows  only  the  basic  mathematics  needed  by  most 
science  teachers,  MATH.  103  and  104  does  allow  preparation  for  further  study. 
It  is  recommended  that  majors  elect  MATH.  453  and  454  for  a  more  adequate 
preparation  in  this  area. 

** Suggested  electives  to  complete  a  program  for  biological  specialization 
include:  BIOL.  402  (Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology),  BIOL.  409  (Human 
Physiology),  BIOL.  411  (Bacteriology),  and  BIOL.  412  (Genetics). 


Science  Major — Physical  Science  Specialization 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  l/2 
Soc.  St.  100A  Development  of 

World  Civilisation  3 

Speech  100D  Fundamentals  of 

Speech  3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts   3 
♦Math.  103  Mathematical 

Analysis,  I   3 

Chem.  101  General  College 

Chemistry,  I   4 

16V2 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities   l/2 
Soc.  St.  100B  Development  of 

World  Civilisation  3 

Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing  ....    3 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Personal  Adjustment 2 

♦Math.  104  Mathematical 

Analysis,  II  3 

Chem.  102  General  College 

Chemistry,  II 4 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities    y2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Con'temp.  Am.  Life  3 

Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Behav.,  I  3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 
Phys.  101  General  College 

Physics,  I  4 

Biol.  101  General  Botany,  I  . . .  4 


16^4 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community  3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

**Electives    4 

Chem.  405  Organic  Chemistry,  I  4 

Biol.  201  General  Zoology,  I  . . .  4 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...  3 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit.  .  3 

Elective   4 

Sci.  401  Tfaching  of  Science 

in  Secondary  School 3 

**Phys.  402  Magnetism  and 

Electricity   4 


15 


Science 


Pliys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities    y2 
Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Am.  Life    3 
Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  &  Behav.,  II  3 
Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  ...    2 
Phys.  102  General  College 

Physics,  II  4 

Biol.  102  General  Botany,  II 

(or  4)    3 

isy2 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Tchs.  of  Sec.  Ed.  3 

Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  ...  2 

Electives 4 

Chem.  406  Organic 

Chemistry,  II   4 

Biol.  202  General  Zoology,  II 

(or  4)    3 

16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  ?  ?  Edu.  Elective 3 

Electives — Humanities    2 

Elective   2 


15 


Total :   128  semester-hours 


*While  the  program  allows  only  the  basic  mathematics  needed  by  most 
science  teachers,  MATH.  103  and  104  does  allow  the  preparation  for  further 
study.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  those  specializing  in  chemistry  or 
physics  elect  MATH  453  and  454  for  more  adequate  preparation  in  this  area. 

♦Suggested  electives  to  complete  a  program  of  specialization  in  chemistry 
include:  CHEM.  202  and  203  (Quantititive  Analysis),  CHEM.  411  (Physical 
Chemistry  I),  CHEM.  413  (Atomic  Structure  and  Atomic  Energy). 

**Those  specializing  in  physics  should  take  PHYS.  402  in  lieu  of  an  elec- 
tive in  the  fall  semester  of  the  junior  year.  This  will  then  leave  4  s.hrs.  more 
for  electives  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

**Suggested  electives  to  complete  the  specialization  program  in  physics 
include:  PHYS.  415  (Introduction  to  Modern  Physics),  PHYS.  409  (Basic 
Electronics)  and  PHYS.  416  (Introduction  to  Analytic  Mechanics). 

SCIENCE  MAJOR-Elective  Program  in  the  Earth  Sciences 

During  the  academic  year  1961-62,  one  out  of  seven  high  schools 
in  New  Jersey  was  offering  courses  in  the  earth  sciences.  A  student 
can  prepare  himself  for  teaching  general  science  and  earth  science 
by  taking  the  basic  program  outlined  on  the  previous  pages  and 
supplementing  this  with  electives  in  the  earth  science  areas.  Sug- 
gested electives  for  the  earth  science  specialization  include :  Phys.  406 
(Astronomy),  Phys.  410  (Meteorology),  Geog.  406  (Geology), 
and  Geog.  426  (Historical  Geology). 

OBSERVATIONAL  PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  the  program  outlined,  science  majors  have  a  regular 
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program  of  observation  and  participation  in  the  science  classes  of 
the  College  High  School.  The  program  is  so  arranged  that  each 
student  observes  a  complete  unit  of  work  at  one  scheduling.  Ob- 
servation assignments  are  as  follows: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR        Seventh-  or  Eighth-Grade  General  Science 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR      Tenth-Grade  Biology   (Biology  specialists) 
Eleventh-Grade  Chemistry  (Chemistry 

specialists) 
Twelfth-Grade  Physics  (Physics  specialists) 
SENIOR  YEAR  In  the  fall  semester  seniors  pursue  a  program 

of  observation  and  participation  in  connection 
with  SCI.  401  (The  Teaching  of  Science  in 
Secondary  Schools).  Observations  are  made 
in  Eighth-Grade  General  Science. 

MINORS  IN  SCIENCE 

Students  who  elect  to  major  in  another  department  and  minor 
in  a  science  field  may  secure  approval  of  the  minor  program  by 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Science. 

The  Biological  Science  Minor.  The  following  courses  are  required 
for  a  minor  in  the  biological  sciences:  Biol.  101-102  and  201-202,  a 
biology  elective,  and  Sci.  401,  making  a  total  of  21  s.hrs. 

The  Physical  Science  Minor.  The  following  courses  are  required 
for  a  minor  in  the  physical  sciences:  Chem.  101-102,  Phys.  101-102, 
a  physical  science  elective,  and  Sci.  401,  making  a  total  of  21  s.hrs. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 
SCIENCE 

Sci.  100A.    Physical  Sciences  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  44. 
Sci.   100B.    Biological  Sciences  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  44. 
Sci.   100C   Earth  Sciences  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  44. 
Sci.  101  and  102.    Problems  in  Science  (honors  courses) 

Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  are  interdisciplinary  honors  courses  for  exceptional  stu- 
dents who  are  majoring  in  other  departments.  Scientific  progress 
in  our  culture  is  surveyed  and  problem  areas  are  identified.  A 
problem  is  selected  by  each  student  for  supervised  research  and 
laboratory  experimentation  in  depth.  The  subject  content  of  the 
course  is  drawn  from  all  the  sciences.  Both  the  theoretical  and 
functional  aspects  of  science  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  Selection 
by  the  Honors  Committee. 
Sci.  401.  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools    Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are :  to  review  the  educational  objectives  of  science 
in  the  public  schools;  to  consider  a  program  of  science  instruction 
for  secondary  schools  including  the  new  programs ;  to  study  aids  to 
instruction  such  as,  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests  and  enrichment 
materials ;  to  make  a  critical  review  of  evaluation  in  science  classes ; 
and  to  observe  and  participate  in  junior-high  school  classes  at  work. 
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Sci.  409.   Senior-High-School  Physical  Science  Demonstrations 

Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

This  course  furnishes  teachers  of  the  physical  sciences  with 
demonstrations  and  experiments  designed  for  work  in  high-school 
chemistry,  physics,  and  applied  physical  science  courses.  A  detailed 
study  of  demonstration  is  made  with  emphasis  on  visibility  and 
avoidance  of  failure.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  sources  of  new  demon- 
strations. 
Sci.  410.    Junior-High-School  Science  Demonstrations         Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This    course    covers    the    methods    of    experimental    instruction 
appropriate  to  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.    A  detailed  study  is 
made  of   demonstrations  for  general  science  at  their  levels. 
Sci.  413.   Field  Studies  in  Science:  Physical  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  local  and  New  Jersey  geology, 
minerals,    soils,   and   waters,    with   emphasis   on    the   chemical    and 
physical  aspects  of  soil  and  water.    Field  trips  are  taken  through 
the  Kittatiny  Mountains  and  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
Sci.  418.    Three  Centuries  of  Science  Progress  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  fundamental  world  changes  that 
have  resulted  in  the  past  three  hundred  years  from  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Stress  is  given  to  the  nature  of  scientific  inquiry,  its  cumu- 
lative nature,  its  desire  for  freedom,  and  how  to  judge  the  probable 
fruitfulness  of  a  research  problem.  The  role  the  man  of  science 
occupies  in  the  world  today  is  contrasted  with  his  counterpart  in 
earlier  centuries. 
Sci.  422.    Consumer  Science  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

Basic  scientific  principles  are  developed  in  the  process  of  testing 
and  evaluating  consumer  products.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  local 
industries  and  testing  agencies  to  evaluate  processes  as  well  as  pro- 
ducts. A  laboratory-testing  program  evaluates  products  ranging 
from  cigarettes  to  anti-freeze  and  involves  cooperation  of  local  in- 
dustry. This  course  is  a  general  education  elective  for  non-science 
majors  and  minors. 

BIOLOGY 

Biol.  101  and  102.   General  Botany  (Morphology  and  Physiology  of 

Flowering  and  Non-Flowering  Plants)  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  acquaint  the  student  with  methods  and  tools  of 
science  and  develop  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  plants 
to  mankind.  Morphology  and  physiology  of  the  cell  and  of  the  plant 
as  a  whole  are  considered  first.  A  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  with 
emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  economic  importance  follows. 
Biol.  102 A.   General  Botany  (Morphology  and  Physiology  of 

Flowering  and  Non-Flowering  Plants)*  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

See  description  for  Biol.  102.  Biol.  102A  involves  a  weekly 
laboratory  of  two  clock  hours. 
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Biol.  201  and  202.   General  Zoology  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

The  animal  kingdom  is  considered  with  a  broad  approach.  The 
first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  invertebrates,  while  the  chordates, 
genetics,  embryology,  developmental  mechanics  and  evolutionary 
theory  are  considered  in  the  second  semester. 

Unifying  principles  are  developed  with  stress  on  form  and  func- 
tion within  the  framework  of  evolutionary  theory.   Man's  place  in  the 
universe  is  investigated. 
Biol.  202A.    General  Zoology*  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

See  description  of  Biol.  202.  Biol.  202A  involves  a  weekly 
laboratory  of  two  clock  hours. 

*  Students  specializing  in  the  physical  sciences  are  permitted  to  take 
either  Biol.  102A  or  Biol.  202A  for  three  semester  hours  of  credit. 
Biol.  203.   Introduction  to  Field  Biology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course,  the  student  lives  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  School  of  Conservation  in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  where  he 
has  the  outdoors  as  his  laboratory.  Field  trips  are  made  to  various 
types  of  habitats  in  order  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing and  significance  of  a  "dynamically  balanced  outdoor  society." 
What  occurs  when  this  "balance"  is  disturbed  is  observed.  Tax- 
onomy, ecology,  and  conservation  are  stressed  during  the  concen- 
trated period  of  outdoor  living. 
Biol.  209.    Human  Biology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  for  home  economics  majors.  Body  struc- 
ture, functioning  of  parts,  how  that  functioning  affects  human  be- 
havior are  considered.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed  upon  physiology 
rather  than  morphology  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  good  health 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 
Biol.  210.    Elementary  Bacteriology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  bacteria  and  fungi  associ- 
ated with  food  and  nutrition,  sanitation,  hygiene,  industry,  and  dis- 
ease.  Identification  of  the  organisms,  their  economic  importance,  and 
their  control  are  emphasized. 
Biol.  212.  Mammalian  Anatomy  for  Physical  Education      Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course   covers   a  study  of  tissues,   skeleton,   articulations, 
ligaments,  and  musculature  system  of  the  human  body.    Correlated 
exercises  on  anatomy  of  the  cat  are  performed  in  the  laboratory. 
Biol.  214.   Physiology  for  Physical  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  normal  physiology,  based  on 
previous  study  of  mammalian  anatomy.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  problems  encountered  in  the  teaching  of  physical  education  and 
hygiene.  The  major  systems  of  the  body  are  studied,  reviewing  the 
anatomical  and  histological  bases  for  their  functions.  Laboratory 
exercises  enable  the  student  to  gain  firsthand  experience  with  many 
aspects  of  the  lecture  material.  Prerequisite:  Biol.  212. 
Biol.  402.   Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and 
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of  the  structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.  Both  the  anatom- 
ical studies  and  histological  studies  included  in  this  course  are  pur- 
sued with  functional  significance  strongly  emphasized.  This  course 
prepares  the  student  for  the  study  of  human  physiology.  Prerequi- 
site :  8  s.hrs.  of  work  in  zoology. 
Biol.  407.    Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  broad  study  of  developmental  anatomy  is  made  with  work  on 
fish,  amphibian,  reptilian,  bird  and  mammalian  embryos.  The  student 
makes  slides  of  chick  empryos. 

The  modern  experimental  approach  to  embryology  is  reviewed 
and   implications   of  a   genetic   nature   are   explored.     Prerequisite : 
8  s.hrs.  of  work  in  zoology. 
Biol.  408.    Biological  Technique  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  opportunity  is  given  to  gain  experience  in  the  use  of  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  teaching  aids  so  essential  to  the  operation  of  a 
successful  laboratory  and  class.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  the 
collecting  and  preserving  of  plant  and  animal  material.  The  labora- 
tory is  devoted  to  the  working  out  of  individual  and  group  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations.  A  considerable  library  of  techniques  is 
developed.  Prerequisite :  8  s.hrs.  in  zoology  and  4  s.hrs.  in  botany. 
Biol.  409.    Human  Physiology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  both  cellular  and  general  aspects  of  human 
physiology  based  upon  a  previous  study  of  mammalian  anatomy  and 
histology.  Laboratory  sessions  closely  coincide  with  concepts  dis- 
cussed during  lecture  sessions.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  vertebrate 
anatomy  or  Biology  402. 
Biol.  410.    Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Representative  members  of  the  phylum  chordata  are  studied  by 
means  of  dissections  and  demonstrations.  The  prochordata  are  con- 
sidered briefly.  Fundamental  priciples  of  taxonomy,  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  ecology  are  reviewed  and  amplified.  This  course  should 
enrich  the  background  of  those  interested  in  vertebrate  forms  and 
be  of  value  for  those  interested  in  man  and  his  place  in  the  world. 
Prerequisite :  8  s.hrs.  of  work  in  zoology. 
Biol.  411.    Bacteriology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

General  biological  phenomena  are  demonstrated  by  microbial  life 
by  means  of  laboratory  experimentation  with  bacteria  and  other 
microorganisms.  Major  topics  include:  history  of  microbiology, 
classification,  morphology,  metabolism  and  ecology.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  economic  importance  and  the  relationship  of  micro- 
organisms to  human  welfare,  health,  and  disease.  Specific  laboratory 
techniques  and  procedures  are  developed  in  the  course. 

(It  is  recommended  that  the  biology  minors  take  Biol.  210  rather 
than  this  course.)    Prerequisites:  Biol.  101-102,  201-202,  Inorganic 
and  Organic  Chemistry. 
Biol.  412.    Genetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  basic  facts,  principles,  and  theories  of  variation  and  heredity 
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as  illustrated  in  microorganisms,  higher  plants,  animals,  and  man  are 
considered.  Modern  cytological,  embryological,  developmental  and 
statistical  approaches  are  developed.  The  newer  concepts  of  the  gene, 
mutation,  and  gene  action  are  considered.  Practical  exercises  are 
used  to  illustrate  the  principles.  Prerequisites :  Elementary  Biology 
of  collegiate  grade  and/or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Biol.  413.   Economic  Botany  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of  plants  and  plant  life  to 
the  world  in  general  and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal  aim  of 
this  course.    The  economic  importance  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other 
lower  plants  is  considered,  as  well  as  that  of  the  seed  plants. 
Biol.  414.   Field  Ornithology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  the  East  for  the  study  of 
birds.  On  the  Montclair  campus  alone,  over  130  species  have  been 
observed.  This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  identification  and 
natural  history  of  birds.  A  variety  of  habitats  is  visited  so  that  one 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  requirements  of  this 
unusually  well-adapted  vertebrate  type.  Migration,  methods  of  at- 
tracting and  protecting  birds,  the  value  of  birds,  and  related  topics 
are  also  considered.  Prerequisite :  A  year  of  biology  or  the  equivalent. 
Biol.  415.    Entomology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  major  emphasis  is  on  understanding  basic  principles  which 
are  of  physiological  and  ecological  significance.  A  survey  is  made  of 
the  common  insect  families  and  experience  is  given  in  identifying 
major  orders  and  families.  Attention  is  given  to  insects  as  economic 
pests  and  as  vectors  of  disease.  Laboratory  work  includes  a  study 
of  gross  and  microscopic  morphology  and  identification  of  major 
groups  of  insects  by  the  use  of  keys.  Prerequisites :  Biol.  201  and 
202. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chem.  101  and  102.    General  College  Chemistry         Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  mastering  the  fundamentals 
of  chemistry,  for  understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reaching  effects 
of  contributions  of  chemistry  to  modern  living,  for  training  in  scien- 
tific method,  for  developing  facility  in  taking  and  utilizing  laboratory 
notes,  and  for  learning  to  use  standard  reference  books.  The  labo- 
ratory contains  many  experiments  of  value  for  demonstration  in  high 
school  chemistry.  A  major  portion  of  the  laboratory  work  in  the 
second  semester  is  qualitative  analysis. 
Chem.  103  and  104.   Chemistry  for  Home  Economics   Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  of  home  eco- 
nomics to  become  acquainted  with  the  major  principles  of  chemistry 
and  their  application  in  the  field  of  home  economics.  The  first  semes- 
ter deals  with  topics  selected  from  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry. 
The  second  semester  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  organic  chem- 
istry, and  the  applications  of  biochemistry  to  home  economics.   Class 
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discussions,   reference   work,   laboratory  and   field  trips  attempt   to 
show  the  importance  of  chemistry  to  the  field  of  home  economics. 
Chem.  105  and  106.  Chemistry  for  Physical  Education   Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  of  physical  edu- 
cation to  become  acquainted  with  the  major  principles  of  chemistry 
and  their  applications  in  the  field  of  physical  education.  The  first 
semester  deals  with  topics  selected  from  the  field  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry. The  second  semester  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  organic 
chemistry,  and  the  applications  of  biochemistry  to  physical  education. 
Class  discussions,  reference  work,  laboratory  and  field  trips  attempt 
to  show  the  importance  of  chemistry  to  physical  education. 
Chem.  202.   Analytical  Chemistry:  Quantitative  Analysis     Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are :  to  develop  and  apply  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  solutions,  to  perfect  the  techniques  of  chemistry,  to  analyze 
quantitatively  substances,  and  to  use  the  chemical  balance.  The  work 
covers  that  chemistry  needed  for  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 
The  laboratory  work  involves  gravimetric  analysis,  acidimetrv  and 
oxidation-reduction  reactions.  Prerequisites:  Chem.  101,  102. 
Chem.  203.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Applied  Quantitative  Analysis 

Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Purposes  are:  to  develop  techniques  needed  for  routine  methods 
of  analysis  of  common  substances,  and  to  give  experience  in  the  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  soil  analysis,  blood  analysis,  food  analysis,  and 
household  preparation.  The  work  covers  the  electrochemical  theory 
of  oxidation-reduction,  modern  atomic  theory  and  its  applications  to 
understanding  analytical  procedure,  theory  of  colorimetry,  and  the 
measuring  of  hydrogen  ions.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  202. 
Chem.  405.    Organic  Chemistry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  course  in  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  gives  increased 
facility  and  experience  in  manipulating  complicated  apparatus.  It 
treats  chemistry  in  life  processes,  including  the  synthesis  and  adapta- 
tion of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  medicine  and  daily  living.  The 
work  covers  the  chemistry  of  simple  chain  compounds  and  includes 
fats  and  carbohydrates.  Prerequisites :  Chem.  101  and  102. 
Chem.  406.    Organic  Chemistry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  work  covers  the  chemistry  of  multiple  functional  chain  com- 
pounds, the  ring  compounds,  proteins,  vitamins,  hormones,  and  the 
application  of  these  compounds  in  industry,  in  foods,  and  in  medicine. 
Prerequisite :  Chem.  405. 

NOTE:  Biological  science  majors  are  permitted  to  take  the  second 
semester  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  three  semester-hours  of  credit. 
Those  students  will  enroll  for  Chem.  406A.  The  laboratory  work 
for  Chem.  406A  involves  two  clock  hours  per  week  in  lieu  of  the 
four  clock  hours  required  for  those  students  enrolling  in  Chem.  406. 
Chem.  406A.    Organic  Chemistry  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

(See  description  for  Chem.  406.  Chem.  406A  involves  a  weekly 
laboratory  of  two  clock  hours.) 
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Chem.  407.   Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students.  The  student, 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  may  select  analyses  from  the 
following:  general  or  special  types  of  oxidation-reduction;  gravi- 
metric methods ;  colorimetric  methods ;  use  of  organic  reagents  in 
analyses;  electrometric  titrations,  conductimetric  titrations;  specto- 
graphic  methods  of  analysis ;  electro-deposition  of  metals ;  and  special 
methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  one 
semester  of  quantitative  analysis,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Chem.  408A.    Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  understand  the  type 
of  chemical  industries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  nature  of 
their  problems.  A  survey  is  made  by  lectures,  reports,  and  trips  to 
plants  of  the  chemical  industries.  This  section  of  the  course  stresses 
the  importance  and  the  characteristics  of  chemical  industry,  the 
various  unit  operations  used  by  the  industry  to  carry  out  chemical 
reactions,  the  controls  used  to  insure  quality,  the  organization  for 
research,  and  the  type  of  workers  employed.  Prerequisites :  General 
and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Chem.  411.    Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry, 
deals  with  gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes, 
colloids,  thermo-chemistry,  and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous 
equilibria.  Prerequisites :  General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chem- 
istry, and  general  college  physics. 
Chem.  408B.    Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  metro- 
politan area  utilizing  the  methods  outlined  in  Chem.  408A.  Also,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  economics  of  chemical  industry,  chemistry  and 
industry  in  general,  and  the  effects  of  chemical  discoveries  upon 
living  conditions.  Prerequisites:  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or 
special  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Chem.  412.    Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equili- 
brium, electromotive  forces,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical 
kinetics,  photochemical  reactions,  atomic  structure,  molecular  struc- 
ture, and  radioactivity.  Prerequisites:  General  college  chemistry, 
analytical  chemistry,  and  general  college  physics. 
Chem.  413.    Atomic  Structure  and  Atomic  Energy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a  modern 
conception  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  to  acquaint  him  with  some 
significant  aspects  of  atomic  energy.  Some  of  the  topics :  discoveries 
leading  to  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  atom ;  isotopes ;  nuclear 
fission;  nuclear  reactions;  radio-active  isotopes  in  agricultural,  bio- 
logical, and  chemical  research;  and  availability  of  materials.  Pre- 
requisites: General  college  chemistry  and  general  college  physics,  or 
special  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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Chem.  414.    Introduction  to  Radiochemistry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  radioisotope  experi- 
ments for  the  chemistry  curriculum.  The  course  consists  of  lecture 
and  laboratory  work  which  covers  such  topics  as  detection  instru- 
ments, counting  techniques,  sample  preparation,  radiochemical  sepa- 
rations by  co-precipitation,  chelation,  and  ion-exchange  techniques. 
Prerequisites :  General  college  chemistry,  general  college  physics,  or 
special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

PHYSICS 

Phys.  101  and  102.    General  College  Physics  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

A  study  of  mechanics  of  fluids  and  solids,  properties  of  matter, 
and  heat  energy  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a  consideration 
of  sound,  theories  of  light,  and  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  course 
consists  of  demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions,  problem-solving, 
and  laboratory  experiments. 
Phys.  304.    Introduction  to  Photography  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  beginning  course  consisting  of  laboratory  work  and  field 
work  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are :  the  construction  and  operation  of  cameras,  com- 
mon films  and  papers,  fundamental  chemistry  of  photography,  devel- 
opment and  printing.  A  student  needs  at  least  one  camera. 
Phys.  305.    Acoustics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  science  and  non-science  majors  a  practical 
approach  to  the  study  of  sound.  It  provides  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  and  processes  by  which  sound  is  produced,  controlled,  trans- 
mitted, and  recorded.  The  student  explores  such  topics  as  the  nature 
and  transmission  of  sound,  harmonic  motion,  hearing,  speech,  musical 
instruments,  and  architectural  acoustics.  The  course  consists  of  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  class  discussions,  laboratory,  field  trips,  and 
films  to  show  the  application  of  acoustics  to  everyday  living. 
Phys.  306.    Household  Physics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  areas  of  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  and 
light.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  applications  to  equipment  used  in  the 
home.  The  course  is  correlated  with  the  work  in  household  equip- 
ment in  the  Home  Economics  Department.  The  course  consists  of 
demonstrations,  lecture-discussions,  and  laboratory  experiments.  The 
laboratory  work,  wherever  possible,  is  done  with  common  household 
equipment. 
Phys.  308.    Elementary  Astronomy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  in  descriptive  astronomy  is  designed  for  the  general 
student.  Acquisition  of  a  working  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
tools  of  the  astronomer ;  the  nature  of  the  solar  system ;  location  of 
points  on  the  celestial  sphere ;  motions  and  laws  relative  to  systems ; 
the  nature,  classification,  and  magnitudes  of  stars ;  and  cosmogony 
are  course  objectives. 
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Phys.  402.    Magnetism  and  Electricity  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are :  ( 1 )  to  provide  a  background  of 
training  in  the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  governing  the  gen- 
eration and  use  of  electricity;  (2)  to  develop  skill  in  manipulating 
laboratory  and  demonstration  apparatus;  and  (3)  to  learn  the  basic 
principles  of  alternating  current  circuits. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  modern  electrical  instruments  are 
employed  to  verify  the  Maxwell  equations.  Some  of  the  topics  studied 
are:  modern  concepts  of  the  electronic  structure  of  matter,  electrical 
forces,  magnetic  fields,  potential,  resistance,  impedance,  capacitance, 
and  time  constants.    Prerequisites:  Phys.  101  and  102. 

Phys.  405.    Light  and  Optical  Instruments  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are: 
the  propagation  of  light ;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy ; 
reflection,  refraction,  polarization ;  spectrum  analysis ;  photometric 
measurements ;  photoelectric  cells ;  measurement  of  high  tempera- 
tures ;  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  illuminants ;  and  in- 
dustrial and  domestic  uses  of  light.  Prerequisites:  General  college 
physics,  a  course  in  electrical  measurements. 

Phys.  406.    Astronomy  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  celestial 
sphere,  celestial  motions,  and  the  phenomena  associated  therewith; 
to  make  him  aware  of  the  principles  of  astronomy.  It  consists  of  a 
survey  of  the  solar  system,  practical  problems  in  locating  and  iden- 
tifying celestial  bodies,  a  consideration  of  light  and  matter,  the  basic 
laws  of  motion,  the  physical-chemical  properties  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  stellar  scales  and  maps,  the  measurement  of  distance,  the  cos- 
mology of  the  universe,  the  history  of  astronomical  concepts,  and  the 
regularities,  irregularities,  and  evolution  of  the  solar  system.  Pre- 
requisites :  General  college  physics  and  chemistry. 
Phys.  407.   Aviation  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  aviation,  air 
traffic  rules,  air-worthiness  regulations,  pilot  certification,  types  of 
aircraft,  aircraft  structures,  principles  of  aerodynamics,  lift,  drag, 
stability,  motions  of  an  airplane,  piloting,  motorless  flight,  aircraft 
engines,  power  performance,  types  of  propellers,  engine  instruments, 
and  flight  instruments. 

Field  trips  to  airport  and  aviation  industries  are  included.   Flight 
experience  is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course.    Prerequisites : 
Phys.  101  and  102. 
Phys.  409.   Basic  Electronics  Cr:  4  shrs. 

An  introductory  course  in  basic  electronic  phenomena  covering 
such  topics  as  elementary  circuit  theory,  electron  emission,  vacuum 
tube  and  transistor  characteristics,  non-linear  circuit  elements,  gase- 
ous discharge,  and  the  use  of  transistors.  Applications  of  electronics 
to  instrumentation,  servo-mechanisms,  radio,  and  television  are  in- 
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troduced.    Prerequisites :  General  college  physics,  and  a  course  in 

magnetism  and  electricity. 

Phys.  410.    Meteorology  Cr:  2  shrs. 

This  course  develops  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our  atmosphere  with 
emphasis  on  meteorological  applications  of  physical  principles.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  weather  elements ;  temperature  effects ;  air 
currents,  air  masses,  and  fronts ;  the  collection,  dissemination,  and 
interpretation  of  weather  data;  and  the  general  applications  of  me- 
teorology. The  student  is  expected  to  learn  to  use  meteorological 
instrumentation,  and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  improvisation  of 
apparatus  and  equipment.  Prerequisites :  Phys.  101  and  102. 
Phys.  411.    Photography  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
physical  principles  in  the  construction  of  cameras,  projection  printers, 
tanks,  and  filters.  Special  attention  is  given  to  chemical  principles 
in  the  development  of  films  and  paper,  toning,  intensification,  and 
reduction.  Prerequisites :  General  physics  and  general  chemistry  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
Phys.  415.    Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the 
important  advances  in  physics  during  the  past  fifty  years.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  course  considerable  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  electron 
theory.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are :  the  hydrogen  atom, 
optical  and  X-ray  spectra,  natural  radioactivity,  cosmic  ray,  nuclear 
fission,  new  elements  and  isotopes,  and  particle  accelerators.  Some 
laboratory  work  is  required.  Prerequisites :  General  college  physics, 
general  college  chemistry,  and  a  course  in  electrical  measurements. 
Phys.  416.    Introduction  to  Analytic  Mechanics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  some  treatment  of  the  physics  of  classical 
mechanics,  of  the  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  particles,  and  the 
dynamics  of  rigid  bodies.  Mathematical  methods  of  handling  data 
and  theory  are  introduced  and  developed.  The  course  consists  of 
lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations  of  practical  application,  and 
problem  solving.  There  are  two  hours  of  lecture-recitation  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisite:  General  college 
physics.    Recommended:  1  year  of  calculus. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Kops  (Chairman),  Alloway,  Barker,  Beckwith,  Bell,  Bye,  Cohen, 

Fincher,  Hourtoule,  Johnson,  Kronish,  Macaluso,  Moffatt,  More, 

Pironti,    Quintana,   Royer,   Zimmer 

The  social  studies  teacher  requires  competence  in  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  generally  included  in  the  social  studies.  The  curriculum 
of  the  department  offers  basic  work  in  each  of  the  disciplines — 
anthropology,  economics,  history,  both  American  and  European, 
political  science  and  sociology.  In  addition  to  the  foundation  courses 
prescribed  for  those  majoring  in  the  social  studies  area,  elective 
courses  are  offered  in  these  and  other  subjects  to  permit  the  student 
to  develop  a  greater  competence  in  any  or  all  of  the  fields  within  the 
broad  social  studies  area. 

In  addition  to  a  basic  competence  in  each  of  the  subject  matter 
areas,  the  social  studies  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  guide  secondary 
school  students  in  the  development  of  skills,  understandings  and 
attitudes  related  to  the  social  studies,  relating  them  to  the  realities 
of  the  contemporary  scene.  It  is  the  social  studies  teacher  who  plays 
a  significant  role  in  achieving  the  vital  mission  of  education  in  a  free 
society.  The  program  of  instruction  of  the  department  is  designed 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  important  function  in  the  secondary 
school. 

Students  with  an  interest  in  teaching  on  the  junior  high  school 
level  are  encouraged  to  select  their  courses  from  a  wide  variety  of 
subject  matter  areas.  Geography  courses  related  to  the  social  studies 
program  are  offered  by  the  Geography  Department.  Those  planning 
to  teach  in  the  senior  high  school  should  choose  a  program  which 
permits  them  to  develop  added  competence  in  one  or  more  subject 
matter  areas. 

All  social  studies  majors  are  required  to  elect  nine  (9)  semester 
hours  of  work  outside  of  the  department  in  one  of  the  following 
areas:  Business  Education,  English,  Foreign  Languages,  Physical 
Geography,  Mathematics,  Science  and  Speech.  In  many  cases  the 
initial  concentration  in  one  of  these  subject  matter  areas  can  be 
supplemented  by  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  courses  to  become 
a  full-fledged  minor  leading  to  certification  in  a  second  teaching  field. 

In  addition  to  the  professionalization  of  subject  matter  courses 
to  relate  academic  competence  to  the  classroom,  every  social  studies 
major  is  required  to  take  one  specialized  course  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  social  studies  in  the  secondary  school.  In  a  further 
effort  to  relate  the  college  program  with  the  secondary  school,  social 
studies  majors  are  required  to  make  a  series  of  observations  in  the 
College  High  School.  The  departmental  observation  program  begins 
in  the  freshman  year.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
department's  offerings  from  grade  seven  through  twelve.  The  pro- 
gram is  organized  to  follow  the  development  of  complete  teaching 
units. 
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Social  Studies  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    

Soc.  St.  100A  Dev.  of  World  Civ. 

Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing 

Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation  .  .  . 
Sci.  100A/ Survey  of  Physical  Sci. 
or 

100B  Survey  of  Biological  Sci. 
*S.S.  201  Dev.  of  the  United 

States,  I   


S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

y2  Activities    l/2 

3  Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  3 

3  Speech  100D  Fund,  of  Speech  ...  3 

2  F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  3 
Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  ...  2 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

4  Personal  Adjustment 2 

*S.S.  202  Dev.  of  the  United 

3  States,  II    3 


15J4 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Am.  Life  .    3 
Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  I 3 

Electives   3 

Soc.  St.  101  Dev.  of  Modern 

Europe,  I  3 

S.S.  301A  Economics,  I  3 


isy2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community 3 

Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312  2 

Electives   4 

Geography  Elective  or 

S.S.  302  Field  Studies  in 

Urban  Life 3 

S.S.  304A  American 

Government,   I    3 


15 
SENIOR  YEAR 
Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...    3 

Elective — Humanities    2 

Electives   6 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

Soc.  St.  401  Teaching  of  Social 

Studies  in  Secondary  School   3 


16H 

Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities l/2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Am.  Life  .  3 
Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 

Electives    2 

Soc.  St.  102  Dev.  of  Modern 

Europe,  II   3 

S.S.  301B  Economics,  II  3 

Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning     2 

Eng.  100G  Western  World 

Literature   3 

Electives    3 

Soc.  St.  302  Field  Studies  in 

Urban  Life  or 

Geography  Elective   3 

Soc.  St.  304B  American 

Government,  II  3 


17 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4—  Education  Elective 3 

Elective — Mathematics  or  Science  2 
Electives    3 


16  16 

Total :  128  semester-hours 

*This  requirement  may  be  waived  and  other  United  States  history  courses 
substituted  on  the  basis  of  student's  performance  on  placement  examinations 
administered  in  May  of  each  year. 

NOTE :  9  semester-hours  of  electives  must  be  selected  in  a  secondary  teach- 
ing field  other  than  the  major. 
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MINORS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

There  are  two  minors  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies :  1 )  history, 
2)  political  science  and  economics.  Students  who  complete  the  minor 
sequence  will  be  eligible  for  a  certificate  to  teach  either  history  or 
political  science  and  economics  in  grades  seven  through  twelve. 

HISTORY  MINOR  sequences  for  majors  in  departments  other 
than  the  social  studies. 

Soc.  St.  100A  and  B :  Development  of  World  Civilisation  ....    6  S.H. 
*Soc.  St.  201  and  202 :  Development  of  the  United  States 6  S.H. 

Soc.  St.  101  and  102 :  Development  of  Modern  Europe 6  S.H. 

Soc.  St.  401 :  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools  3  S.H. 

21  S.H. 
*This    requirement   may   be   waived  and   other   United    States    history- 
courses  substituted  on  the  basis  of  students  performance  on  placement 
examinations  administered  in  May  of  each  year. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  ECONOMICS  sequence  for 
majors  in  departments  other  than  the  social  studies. 

Soc.  St.  200A  and  B :  Contemporary  American  Life  6  S.H. 

Soc.  St.  301A  and  B :  Principles  of  Economics 6  S.H. 

Soc.  St.  304A  and  B :  American  Government  6  S.H. 

Soc.  St.  401 :  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools.  3  S.H. 

21  S.H. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Soc.  St.  101.   The  Development  of  Modern  Europe  to  1815 

Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

The  course  deals  with  the  differentiation  in  pattern  of  the  rising 
national  states  of  England  and  France,  the  contraction  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire;  the  period  of  the  Reformation;  the  development  of 
parliament  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts;  the  rise  of  both  Russia 
and  Prussia  as  states;  the  French  Revolution  and  the  period  of 
Napoleon. 
Soc.  St.  102.   The  Development  of  Modern  Europe  Since  1815 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  main  political,  economic,  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  cultural  developments  in  Europe  since  the  Congress  of 
Vienna ;  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  liberalism,  nationalism, 
imperialism,  and  democracy;  the  unifications  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  growing  factors  responsible  for  World  Wars,  I  and  II,  are 
discussed. 
Soc.  St.  201.   The  Development  of  the  United  States  to  1865 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of 
the  American  nation  from  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration 
to  the  Civil  War.  The  main  streams  of  early  American  thought, 
the  development  of  an  American  society,  the  establishment  of  our 
constitutional  authority  and  the  contribution  and  challenges  of  the 
various  sections  are  examined,  analyzed  and  interpreted. 
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Soc.  St.  202.   The  Development  of  the  United  States  Since  1865 

Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

•This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of 
the  modern  American  nation  since  the  Civil  War.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  American  thought,  the  transition  from  an  agrarian 
to  an  industrial  society,  the  role  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power  and  the  challenges  of  our  economic  and  political  development. 

Soc.  St.  301 A  and  B.   Principles  of  Economics  Cr:   3  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  provides  a  detailed  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  development  and  function  of  American  economic  institutions, 
the  opportunities  they  present  and  the  challenges  they  face.  Con- 
sideration of  such  topics  as  the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial 
and  agricultural  production,  market  price,  monopoly,  foreign  ex- 
change, international  trade  and  economic  development. 

Soc.  St.  302.   Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
area  is  used  as  the  laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
activities  of  the  people  of  the  area  constitute  the  subject  matter. 
Studies  are  made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups,  governmental 
services,  economic  institutions,  and  the  historical  and  geographic 
background  of  the  region. 

Soc.  St.  3  04 A  and  B.   American  Government:  Local,  State 

and  National  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  a  picture  of  American 
government  as  a  whole,  rather  than  as  separate  compartments, 
labeled  "local,"  "state,"  and  "federal."  Legislation,  administration, 
and  adjudication  are  treated  as  processes  which  occur  at  all  levels 
of  government.  Throughout  the  course,  examples  are  taken  from  the 
municipal,  county,  and  state  governments  of  New  Jersey  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  his  immediate  governmental  environment. 

Soc.  St.  401.    The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary 

Schools  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

The  course  presents  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method  in 
teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the 
correlation  of  subject-matter  organization  in  socialized  recitation, 
the  teaching  of  current  events,  projects  in  citizenship,  and  the  use 
of  the  project-problem  as  a  method  of  teaching  history  and  civics. 

Soc.  St.  402.    Comparative  Government  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  political  systems 
of  the  major  world  powers.  Attention  is  given  to  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  each 
instance,  political  institutions  are  viewed  against  their  economic 
and  social  backgrounds.  Frequent  comparisons  are  drawn  between 
the  American  federal  government  and  the  foreign  government  con- 
sidered in  this  course. 
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Soc.  St.  403.  Seminar  in  Social  Studies:   Basic  Issues  in  the 

Social  Studies  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  offering  is  designed  for  social  studies  majors  when  they 
return  from  student  teaching.    As  its  title  suggests,  the  course  is 
built  around  issues  which  have  long  been  considered  fundamental 
to  an  understanding  of  American  democracy. 
Soc.  St.  408.  A  History  of  New  Jersey  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  assists  teachers  in  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  state.  A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  New  Jersey  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  people  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  to  the 
present.  Attention  is  given  to  the  geographical  and  industrial  aspects 
of  the  state  and  the  place  of  New  Jersey  in  the  national  setting. 
Soc.  St.  410.    Contemporary  Africa  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  background  with  which  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  social,  political  and  economic  trends 
of  modern  Africa.  An  effort  is  made  to  establish  the  natural  and 
historical  setting  for  a  consideration  of  colonial  issues  and  policies, 
as  well  as  decolonization  and  independence. 
Soc.  St.  412.   International  Government  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express 
itself  in  a  formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course. 
The  agencies  which  have  been  established  to  deal  with  international, 
legislative,  executive,  administrative,  and  judicial  problems  are 
studied,  including  the  international  courts  of  justice,  League  of 
Nations,  and  United  Nations. 
Soc.  St.  413.    Economic  History  of  the  United  States        Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  com- 
merce, manufacturing,  transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are 
traced  from  their  beginnings  in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contempo- 
rary expressions  in  the  present  crisis.  This  course  supplements,  but 
it  does  not  duplicate,  courses  in  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States  or  courses  in  economic  principles  and  problems. 
Soc.  St.  425.   Medieval  Civilization  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  development  of  Medieval 
civilization  in  Western  Europe  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to  about 
1350.  Study  is  made  of  the  conversion  of  Europe  to  Christianity, 
monasticism,  feudalism,  and  manorialism,  the  development  of  towns 
and  trade,  a  powerful  Church,  dynastic  monarchies,  universities,  art, 
literature  and  philosophy. 
Soc.  St.  432.   The  Twentieth  Century  World  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  emphasize  a  topical  consideration  of 
significant  movements,  events,  and  personalities  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Trends  and  topics  to  be  studied  include  an  historical  back- 
ground of  the  major  political  "isms"  of  the  period.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  specific  contemporary  problems  facing  the  world, 
especially  those  emerging  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
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Soc.  St.  433.    American  Political  Thought  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they 
have  emerged  from  social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are 
founded  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and  W'ilson. 
Soc.  St.  435.    The  Development  of  Latin  America  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  Latin  America  from  the  pre-Columbian 
era  to  the  end  of  the  wars  of  independence.  Stress  is  placed  upon 
the  geographical  background,  and  the  development  of  the  Maya,  Inca 
and  Aztec  civilizations.  After  considering  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese backgrounds  of  the  Latin-American  people,  consideration  is 
given  to  the  European  cultures  established  in  the  New  World.  In 
dealing  with  the  wars  of  independence  in  Latin  America,  comparisons 
are  made  with  the  American  Revolution. 
Soc.  St.  437.   The  Political  Party  System  in  the  United  States 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  topics  are :  party  organization,  the  political  boss,  the  political 
machine,  party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  election  laws,  pri- 
maries, conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections,  majority  rule, 
the  party  system,  sectional  politics,  the  farm  vote,  the  labor  vote, 
and  the  future  of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 
Soc.  St.  438.  The  Literature  of  American  History  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  writings  and 
sources  of  United  States  history.  Social,  economic,  political,  geo- 
graphic, and  other  interpretations  are  studied  and  compared.  Writ- 
ings of  a  group  of  representative  American  historians  are  examined. 
A  general  survey  and  evaluation  are  made  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  sources  available  for  the  study  of  United  States  history. 
Soc.  St.  440.    Modern  Latin  America  Cr:  3  s.hrs.. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  character  of  contemporary  Latin-America.  The 
history  of  these  nations  from  their  wars  of  independence  to  the 
present  serves  as  background  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  this 
region.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  read  works  of  Latin- 
American  authors,  to  hear  speakers  from  that  area,  and  to  see  recent 
films. 
Soc.  St.  441.    Economic  History  of  Europe  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their 
relation  to  world-wide  conditions.  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the 
economic  life  and  development  of  Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  economic  world. 
It  gives  special  attention  to  economic  causes  that  underlie  the  dis- 
location and  perplexities  of  the  last  century. 
Soc.  St.  442.   The  Far  East  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  situation 
of  the  Far  East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  back- 
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ground  of  China  and  Japan,  and  of  our  relations  with  the  Philippines. 
Oriental  folkways,  religion,  education,  population  shifts,  and  strategic 
questions  are  discussed.    This  course  provides  an  approach  to  the 
problems  the  United  States  must  face  in  the  Far  East. 
Soc.  St.  443.    Youth  and  the  Community  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations 
to  the  community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise 
in  the  relationship  of  youth  and  the  community;  e.g.,  juvenile 
delinquency,  conditions  contributing  to  maladjustment,  poorly  ad- 
justed children,  and  educational  and  social  agencies  active  in  solving 
youth  behavior.  Through  the  study  of  concrete  cases,  special  treat- 
ment and  community  research  are  demonstrated. 
Soc.  St.  445A  and  B.   Introduction  to  Anthropology    Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  and  study  of  human 
origins,  early  man,  race,  language,  and  physical  anthropology,  and  it 
surveys  the  development  of  cultures  and  considers  inventions  and 
adaptation  and  other  processes  of  cultural  growth  and  change. 
Attention  is  focused  upon  the  origins  and  growth  of  human  civiliza- 
tion and  the  place  of  the  individual  in  the  framework  of  society. 
Soc.  St.  446.   Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to  government, 
the  causes  and  results  of  governmental  activity  are  discussed  in  the 
light  of  their  economic  significance  and  bearing  on  public  welfare 
through  a  study  of  certain  classical  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
involving  those  cases  relating  specifically  to  economic  issues. 
Soc.  St.  447.   Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  grad- 
ually conscious  of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the 
important  role  we  have  come  to  play  in  international  politics.  The 
growing  concept  of  world  democracy  as  opposed  to  commercial  and 
military  imperialism,  is  stressed. 
Soc.  St.  448.    Cultural  Diversity  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  primitive  and  folk  cultures  is  seen  in  contemporary 
perspective.    The  purpose  is  to  increase  student  awareness  of  the 
range  and  variety  of  cultures  in  today's  world,  and  to  improve  under- 
standing of  factors  which  account  for  cultural  diversity. 
Soc.  St.  449.  South  Asia  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  political,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  problems  of  contemporary  South  Asia,  emphasis  is  given 
to  post- World  War  II  domestic  problems  of  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon 
and  their  international  relations  with  the  world  community. 
Soc.  St.  451.    The  Middle  East  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilization.  It 
shows  that  economic  and  political  changes  alone  do  not  suffice  to 
adjust  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  to  Twentieth-Century  civifiza- 
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tion,  and  that  many  cultural  traditions  must  vanish  while  some  for- 
gotten features  of  the  past  are  to  be  revived.    Post-war  planning  for 
the  region  from  the  Near  East  through  Persia,  India,  Burma,  Thai- 
land, and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is  discussed. 
Soc.  St.  456.    International  Economic  Relations  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  study  the  significance  of  international  trade 
and  exchange  to  the  economic  life  of  our  nation  and  the  world 
economy.  An  analysis  of  the  economic  philosophies  relating  to  inter- 
national economic  organization  is  made.  Emphasis  is  given  to  policies 
which  tend  to  promote  freer  trade. 
Soc.  St.  457.    Development  of  Russia  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Factors  which  shaped  the  Russian  people,  such  as  Byzantinism 
and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tartar  state  organization, 
the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin,  Slavophilism  and 
dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized.  An  account  is  presented  of 
Soviet  internal  organization.  In  addition  to  the  historical  back- 
ground, Russia's  great  writers  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  social 
and  political  developments. 
Soc.  St.  458.    Russia  as  a  World  Power  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the 
European  continent,  England,  and  the  United  States  is  presented. 
Marxist  world  policy,  as  interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures, 
Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  others,  is  described.  The 
changing  views  of  Second  and  Third  Internationals,  and  the  organi- 
zation and  methods  of  the  Comintern  are  discussed. 
Soc.  St.  460.    Central  Eastern  Region  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  fifteen-day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  covers  the  major  points  of 
historic  interest  associated  with  the  Colonial  Period,  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War,  and  the  geographic  features  of  the 
coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  Great  Valley,  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  in  these  states. 
Soc.  St.  461.    New  England  and  French  Canada  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  field-study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct 
observations  the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days 
immediately  following  the  summer  session,  is  made  in  a  modern 
chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels. 
Soc.  St.  462.    Continental  United  States  Cr:   10  s.hrs. 

This  field-study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed 
travel,  including  all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity 
for  gaining  an  integrated  view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  All  im- 
portant geographic  and  historical  features  are  studied  under  the 
instructions  of  members  of  the  college  faculty  and  local  specialists. 
Soc.  St.  466.    Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  nine-day  field-study  course  devoted  to  a  survey  of  our 
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nearest  island  possessions.  It  includes  an  exploration  of  San  Juan 
and  its  vicinity,  including  the  University,  the  rain  forest  and  the 
submarine  gardens,  a  two-day  trip  through  the  island  visiting  pine- 
apple, coffee,  sugar,  textile  and  rum-producing  areas,  churches,  homes 
and  historic  places.  One  day  is  spent  in  St.  Thomas,  largest  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  trip  to  and  from  the  islands  is  made  by  air. 
It  is  usually  offered  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Soc.  St.  467.    Florida  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  the  Florida  peninsula  includ- 
ing both  coasts,  the  Everglades,  and  the  Lake  Region.  Among  the 
places  visited  are  ancient  St.  Angustine;  the  winter  playgrounds 
at  Palm  Beach  and  Miami;  the  Tamiami  Trail  through  the  Ever- 
glades ;  the  west  coast  cities  of  Sarasota,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Tampa ; 
and  the  Lake  Region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Wales  and 
Orlando.  The  trip  affords  opportunity  for  topographical,  historical, 
and  industrial  studies.  It  is  usually  given  during  the  Easter  vacation. 
Soc.  St.  469.    Mexico  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  field-study  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  con- 
temporary Mexican  life  with  its  geographic,  economic,  historic,  and 
cultural  setting.  Transportation  to  and  from  Mexico  City  is  by  air 
and  in  Mexico  by  private  cars.  Places  visited  include  Xochimilco, 
Acolman,  Teotihuacan,  Fortin,  Pueblo,  Oaxaca,  Guadalajaro,  Quar- 
tero,  Guanajuato,  Patzcuavo,  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  San  Jose, 
Purua,  Morelia,  Toluca,  Taxco,  and  Cuernevaca.  The  itinerary  is 
carefully  planned  to  include  all  points  of  major  interest  and  signifi- 
cance. Special  studies  may  be  made  in  geography,  history,  art, 
architecture,  archaeology,  sociology,  economics,  and  other  fields. 
Soc.  St.  471.  The  United  States  Since  World  War  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  politi- 
cal, and  international,  which  have  marked  our  national  development 
since  the  end  of  the  first  World  War.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  Twenties,  the  Great  Depression,  World  War  II, 
postwar  reconstruction  and  the  Cold  War. 
Soc.  St.  474.   America  in  Transition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  rapidly  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  and 
then  emphasizes  the  major  trends,  economic  and  social,  which  have 
made  modern  America.  It  is  intended  as  a  more  advanced  study  than 
that  which  is  made  in  the  survey  course.  The  period  covered  is  from 
1867  to  around  1914. 
Soc.  St.  475.   The  History  of  American  Thought  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  considers  the  influential  thinking  in  America  to  see 
how  certain  ideas  or  trends  of  thought  have  grown  out  of  situations 
and  have  in  turn  helped  to  mould  the  course  of  our  history.  The 
student  should  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  American  contribution 
to  world  culture.  The  discourses  of  important  American  thinkers 
are  considered,  including  Mather,  Paine,  Jefferson,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  and  Veblen. 
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Soc.  St.    477.    Rural  Sociology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

During  this  course,  offered  at  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Con- 
servation, the  student  comes  face  to  face  with  rural  life  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  Social  processes  and  problems  are  considered.  Oppor- 
tunities are  provided  for  students  to  attend  Grange  meetings,  county 
fairs,  rural  dances  and  parties,  and  to  live  for  a  day  or  two  with 
a  farm  family. 
Soc.  St.  480.  Social  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  aspects 
of  American  history.  As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take  the 
place  of  economic  and  political  history.  The  course  considers  popula- 
tion movements  and  growth,  rural  and  urban  social  problems,  status 
of  women,  family  life,  Utopian  ventures,  mass  media  of  communica- 
tion, amusements  and  recreation,  and  human  rights. 
Soc.  St.  482.    Conservation  and  Rural  Economic  Life  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  one  of  the  basic  economic  problems  in  America  today, 
the  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  rural  and  urban  living.  Offered  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Conservation,  trips  are  arranged 
to  farms,  dairy  cooperatives,  farm  bureaus,  banks,  and  town  meet- 
ings.. 
Soc.  St.  483.   Modern  Approaches  to  Social  Problems  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  techniques  and 
practices  developed  for  a  scientific  approach  to  problems  of  human 
relationship.  Techniques  to  be  studied  include:  sampling  techniques, 
questionnaires,  interviewing,  observation  of  culture  patterns,  socio- 
metrics,  role-playing  and  attitude  testing.  Prerequisite:  An  intro- 
ductory course  in  anthropology  or  sociology. 
Soc.  St.  484.   Gulf  Coast  and  Lower  Mississippi  Valley        Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field  study  covering  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Mobile  to  New 
Orleans.    It  surveys  economic,  geographic,  and  historical  aspects  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.   Some  places  visited  are  Mobile,  Biloxi, 
New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  and  Jackson. 
Soc.  St.  485.    Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  twenty-one  day  field  study  covering  Nova  Scotia,  Cape 
Breton  Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Gaspe.  The  route  runs 
through  Vermont  and  Quebec  to  the  Gaspe.  It  covers  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  Island,  including  the  Cabot  Trail,  and  returns 
through  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 
Among  places  visited  and  topics  studied  are :  Riviere  du  Loup, 
picturesque  fishing  villages  along  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ; 
lumbering  and  pulpwood  operations ;  Gaspe ;  Perce  with  its  bird  sanc- 
tuary; Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  with  its  tidal  bore;  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  with  its  reversing  falls ;  Truro ;  Digby ;  Grand  Pre ; 
Annapolis  Royal,  Lunenburg,  Halifax,  Sydney;  Louisburg;  Cape 
Breton  Highlands  National  Park,  the  history  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English  for  this  territory,  geographical 
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and  scenic  phenomena,  and  customs  and  daily  life  of  French  Canadian 

and  English-speaking  people  of  the  region  are  observed. 

Soc.  St.  488.   Hawaii  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  twenty-day  field-study  course  devoted  to  a  study  of  our 
fiftieth  state.  It  covers  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai, 
and  investigates  all  of  the  major  geographic,  historic,  economic,  and 
cultural  features  of  the  islands.  Among  the  high  points  are  Honolulu 
and  its  environs  including  Pearl  Harbor;  the  pineapple,  sugar  cane, 
and  papaya  plantations  of  Oahu  as  well  as  the  villages,  mountain 
terrain,  architecture,  and  historic  spots;  the  Kona  coast,  the  city  of 
Hilo,  the  Kilauea  crater  and  lava  flows,  the  steam  vents  and  sulphur 
banks,  and  the  tree  fern  forests ;  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  island 
of  Maui  and  the  canyons,  caves  and  geysers  of  Kauai  as  well  as  the 
rice  paddies.  There  are  visits  to  schools  and  public  buildings  and 
opportunities  to  meet  people  of  all  classes. 
Soc.  St.  492A  and  B.    Studies  in  American  Life — The  East 

and  the  West  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  comprise  a  unit  to  give  the  student  an  understand- 
ing of  the  United  States  as  a  cultural,  historic,  geographic,  economic, 
social  and  political  unit  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  appreciation  of 
regional  differences  which  characterize  American  unity  and  diversity. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  geography,  history,  literature,  art,  people, 
manners,  and  customs  as  well  as  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
problems  of  the  regions. 
Soc.  St.  493.   Western  Europe  Since  World  War  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  primarily  of  social,  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions and  trends  in  the  principal  European  states  in  the  period 
between  the  two  wars.  The  events  leading  to  World  War  II  are 
examined,  and  the  significance  for  Europe  of  the  war  is  noted.  For 
the  post-1945  period,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  movement 
towards  political  and  economic  integration  of  European  states. 
Soc.  St.  494.   Social  Studies  and  Conservation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Everyday  problems  of  living  as  they  are  related  to  and  affected 
by  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  are  studied  in  this  course. 
The  student  learns  about  the  renewable  resources,  soil,  water,  forests, 
and  wildlife,  as  well  as  the  non-renewable  resources,  minerals,  oil 
and  coal.  Economic,  social,  community,  national,  and  individual 
problems  are  approached  by  giving  the  student  firsthand  experiences 
gained  through  extensive  field  trips  in  northern  New  Jersey. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH 

Fox  (Chairman),  Ballare,  Caracciolo,  Hubschman,  Johnson,  Kaufman,  R., 
Kauffman,  E.,  Leight,  Lippe,  McElroy,  Moll,  Scholl. 

THE  SPEECH  MAJOR 

The  Speech  Department  at  Montclair  recognizes  the  contribu- 
tion of  both  the  speech  sciences  and  the  speech  arts.  Thus,  the  speech 
major  program  prepares  the  prospective  teacher  to  do  speech  cor- 
rection and  improvement  work  with  atudents  on  all  grade  levels,  and 
to  teach  and  direct  dramatics,  public  speaking,  oral  interpretation, 
and  general  speech  throughout  the  secondary  school.  The  program 
meets  New  Jersey  certification  requirements  in  two  areas:  (1) 
Teaching  the  Speech  Defective  K-12  and  (2)  Teaching  Speech  and 
Dramatics  from  grades  7  through  12.  Clinical  membership  in  the 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association  may  be  attained. 

Class  work  is  supplemented  by  field  trips,  speech  surveys  in 
schools  in  New  Jersey  communities,  laboratory  teaching  experience 
with  fellow  students  and  children  who  come  to  the  campus  for  ther- 
apy in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  and  general  speech  activity 
of  all  types.  Internship  programs  in  speech  and  hearing  rehabilitation 
are  available  through  affiliation  with  the  North  Jersey  Training 
School,  and  other  special  centers  and  institutions.  Players,  a  society 
open  to  the  student  body,  provides  extensive  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  dramatics.  The  Montclair  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  national  speech 
correction  honor  society,  Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  is  one  of  the  country's 
most  active  chapters. 

Speech  Arts  and  Sciences  Major 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester                        S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Physical  Ed.  Phys.  Ed.  100B  Physical  Ed. 

Activities    %  Activities  ]/2 

Soc.  St.  100A  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  3  Soc.  St.  100B  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  3 

FA.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  3  Eng.  100C  Fund,  of  Writing  ....  3 

Ed.  100  Mental  Hyg.  &  Per.  Adj.  2  Music  100  Music  Appreciation  .  .  2 

Speech  103  Voice  &  Speech  Sci.  100 A  Physical  Science,  or 

Improvement    3  Sci.  100B  Biological  Science  .  .  4 

Speech  107  Intro,  to  Acting...  2  Speech    108    Intro,    to    Tech- 

Speech  106  Intro,  to  Oral  nical  Theater    2 

Interpretation    2  Speech  104  Intro,  to  Phonetics  3 

\sy2  Y7y2 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Physical  Ed. 

Activities    % 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Am.  Life   3 
Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior  3 

Sci.  100C  Earth  Science 2 

H.  E.  100  Healthful  Living 2 

Elective  (Free)  3 

Speech  208  Anatomy  &  Physi- 
ology of  Vocal  &  Auditory 
Mechanism  3 

W/2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Physical  Ed. 

Activities y2 

Soc  St.  200B  Contemp.  Am.  Life  3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior  3 

Elective  (Free)  4 

Speech  204  Intro,  to  Public 

Speaking    2 

Speech  209  Speech  Correction  .  3 


1554 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community 3 

Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312 2 

Ed.  452  Psychology  &  Ed.  of  the 

Handicapped   3 

Elective  (Free)    3 

Speech  410  Speech  Pathology  .    3 
Speech  461A  Practicum  in 

Speech  Correction 2 


16 


Ed.  304X  Prin.  &  Meth.  of 

Teaching  3 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit.  .  3 

Humanities  Elective   2 

Speech  461 B  Practicum  in 

Speech  Correction 2 

Speech  456  Play  Direction 3 

Speech  468  Measurement  of 

Hearing  3 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  ...  3 
Lang.  300  Found,  of  Language  . .  2 
Math.  320  Elem.  of  Statistical 

Reasoning     2 

Speech  417  Meth.  of  Teaching 

Speech  Arts  3 

Speech  462  Group  Discussion 

and  Debate 3 

Speech  412  Speech  Diagnosis  . .    2 

15 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching 8 

Elective  (Math,  or  Science)  ....  2 

Elective   (Free)    2 

Speech  1473  Elem.  School 

Speech  Programs  2 

Speech         Elective 2 
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Total :  128  semester-hours 


THE  SPEECH  ARTS  MINOR 

Specialization  requirements  for  the  Speech  Arts  minor  are  as 
follows:  Speech  103,  104,  108  (105A)  or  107  (105B),  106,  204,  209, 
417,  and  456. 

Students  who  complete  the  Speech  Arts  minor  program  are  eligi- 
ble for  certification  to  teach  Speech  Arts  in  grades  7-12. 

Recommended  Sequence  for  Limited  Specialization 

Speech  107  (105B)  Introduction  to  Acting  2 

Speech  108  (105A)  Introduction  to  Technical  Theater. ...  2 
Speech  209                 Speech  Correction :  Theories  and 

Practices     3 

Speech  204  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking 2 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Speech  100.   Fundamentals  of  Speech  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  43. 
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Speech  103.   Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  develop 
their  own  voice  and  speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults.    Con- 
sideration is  also  given  to  the  procedures  used  in  helping  others  to 
improve  voice  and  speech  patterns. 
Speech  104.    Introduction  to  Phonetics  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  gives  students  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
speech  sounds.  They  learn  to  use  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
and  diacritical  marks  of  lexicographers.    Symbols  are  used  both  in 
transcribing  speech  and  reading  aloud  from  transcriptions. 
Speech  106.    Introduction  to  Oral  Interpretation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of 
literature  in  the  area  of  his  special  interest.   The  emphasis  is  on  indi- 
vidual classroom  performances  followed  by  informal  critiques,  and 
the  development  of  a  repertory  for  specific  classroom  purposes. 
Speech  107  (105B).    Introduction  to  Acting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
performer  in  a  play.  Techniques  of  acting,  acting  styles,  and  pan- 
tomime and  improvisation  are  the  basis  for  the  course  activities, 
as  well  as  a  concentrated  study  of  make-up.  Each  student  develops 
a  scene  or  characterizaiton,  sometimes  as  cast  member  of  a  student- 
directed  one-act  play. 
Speech  108  (105 A).  Introduction  to  Technical  Theater      Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Technical  problems  of  scenery,  lighting,  properties,  and  costum- 
ing form  the  basis  of  the  course.  Work  in  the  scene  shop  on  major 
campus  productions  provides  practical  opportunities  for  developing 
the  skills  and  understandings  required.  A  minimum  number  of  hours 
of  shop  work  outside  of  class  is  required. 
Speech  204.   Introduction  to  Public  Speaking  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  student  studies  techniques  for  preparing  and  delivering  effec- 
tive informative,  persuasive,  and  entertaining  speeches.    He  is  given 
several   opportunities   to   address   the   class   and   enter   into   formal 
critiques,  as  well  as  moderate  one  program. 
Speech  208.   Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  and 

Auditory  Mechanisms  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  structures  of  the  vocal  and 
auditory  mechanisms  and  of  their  functioning  in  producing  speech 
sound  and  in  detecting  sound.    Consideration  is  given  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  physics  of  sound. 
Speech  209.   Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices      Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  area  of  speech  devel- 
opment and  correction,  with  emphasis  on  voice  and  speech  problems 
commonly  found  in  children  at  the  nursery,  elementary  and  second- 
ary-school levels.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  following:  (1)  sub- 
ject-matter; (2)  diagnostic,  remedial,  and  evaluative  techniques; 
(3)   testing  and  practice   materials.    Demonstrations   with   children 
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who  have  faulty  patterns  of  speech  or  whose  speech  development  has 

been  retarded  are  provided. 

Speech  410.  Speech  Pathology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of 
major  language  and  speech  disorders  which  may  result  from  organic, 
functional,  or  emotional  disturbances,  including  severe  stuttering, 
dysphonia,  laryngectomy,  cleft-palate,  cerebral  palsy,  and  aphasia. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  diagnosis,  evaluation,  and  rehabilitation. 
Speech  411.   Advanced  Speech  Pathology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  further  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  modern  techniques  of  speech  rehabilitation,  and  to  review 
research  findings  in  the  areas  of  voice,  articulation,  rhythm,  and  sym- 
bolization  disorders.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  ways  in  which 
speech  rehabilitation  may  be  integrated  with  related  health  services 
and  educational  services  in  schools  and  special  centers.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  410  or  equivalent. 
Speech  412.    Speech  Diagnosis  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  analyze  and  evaluate  popularly 
employed  techniques  of  speech  diagnosis.  Commercially  available 
diagnostic  tools,  as  well  as  tests  that  may  be  designed  by  the  therapist 
to  meet  specific  needs  are  discussed.  Consideration  is  also  given  to 
the  dynamics  of  interviewing  and  to  the  reporting  and  interpreting 
of  client  histories.  Specific  methodology  to  be  used  in  providing 
speech  rehabilitation  services  to  children  and  adults  with  speech  and 
language  disorders  is  evolved. 
(Speech  417.   Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  and 

Dramatics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech  education  at  each 
grade  level ;  of  approaches,  problems,  materials,  textbooks,  and  tech- 
niques  in   specific   speech  areas ;   of  modern   trends   in   instruction, 
and  of  the  integration  of  speech  with  other  academic  fields. 
Speech  435.   Stagecraft  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This    workshop    course   provides   training   in    constructing   and 
painting  of  scenery,  and  lighting  the  stage.    A  minimum  of  twelve 
clock  hours  in  the  scene  shop  is  required. 
Speech  436.  Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  analyze  the  functions  of  light  on  a  stage  and 
to  study  and  use  instruments  to  achieve  desired  effects.  Optimum 
and  minimum  equipment  are  studied.  The  laboratory  work  is  done 
in  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  which  houses  modern  and  flexible 
stage  lighting  equipment.  Students  are  encouraged  to  apply  the 
principles  of  stage  lighting  to  the  specific  auditoriums  in  which  they 
may  work.  Prerequisites:  Speech  105A,  435  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
Speech  43  7 A.   Dramatic  Production  Workshop  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  desiring  a  compre- 
hensive introductory  course  in  theater  production.    Students  parti- 
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cipate  as  junior  members  of  the  summer-theater  company.  They 
place  special  emphasis  upon  stagecraft  and  lighting,  or  acting.  In 
addition,  they  participate  in  the  costuming,  make-up,  and  house- 
management  activities.  The  course  may  be  used  as  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  of  the  undergraduate  speech  major  or  minor, 
or  as  a  prerequisite  to  matriculation  for  the  Master's  degree  in  speech. 
Speech  43  7B.   Advanced  Dramatic  Production  Workshop   Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Speech  437A. 
Speech  438.    Creative  Dramatics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  creative  dramatics  as  they  may  be  applied  in  the  classroom, 
theater,  and  speech  therapy  program,  parallelling  the  mental,  physical, 
and  emotional  levels  of  children  in  all  grades.  The  philosophy  of 
creativity  and  the  integration  of  the  arts  are  the  basis  for  student 
participation  in  planning  and  presenting  demonstrations  with  children. 
Speech  439.    Workshop  in  Speech  Correction 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  fulfill 
certification  requirements  to  teach  children  with  speech  disorders  or 
for  graduate  students  needing  to  fulfill  prerequisites  for  matriculation 
for  the  Master's  degree  in  speech.  Specialized  areas  in  the  speech 
sciences  are  offered  on  a  workshop  basis  requiring  attendance  during 
all  or  part  of  the  six-week  summer  session,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  units  elected. 
Speech  439A.   Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  manner  and  place  of  articula- 
tion of  sounds  heard  in  American  English.  Skill  is  developed  in 
using  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  to  transcribe  speech  both 
prescriptively  and  descriptively,  from  live  and  recorded  voices.  Con- 
sideration is  also  given  to  the  intonation  and  stress  patterns  of 
spoken  English. 
Speech  439B.    Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Auditory 

and  Vocal  Mechanisms  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  this  course  entails  a  detailed  study  of  the  larynx  and 
ear  as   they   function   in   the  production   and    reception   of   speech. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  physics  of  sound  and  to  the  struc- 
ture and  functioning  of  the  nervous  system. 
Speech  439C.   Speech  Pathology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  major  pathologies  of  articulation,  voice,  rhythm,  and  symboli- 
zation.  The  etiology  and  treatment  of  severe  stuttering,  aphasia, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  dysphonias  are  discussed. 

Speech  439D.    Practicum  in  Speech  Correction  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Speech  439E.   Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech  Correction      Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Students  are  required  to  spend  forty-five  clock  hours  in  the 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center  for  each  semester-hour  of  credit  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  programs  in  therapy  with  children.  Writ- 
ten observation  reports,  lesson  plans,  and  progress  reports  are  re- 
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quired.    Students  also  participate  in  staff  conferences  and  meetings 
with  parents.   Practicum  hours  may  also  be  arranged  at  local  speech 
centers  and  hospital  units. 
SpeecK  439F.   Voice  Disorders  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  selected  disorders  of  voice 
production.  Consideration  is  given  to  etiology,  pathology,  and  therapy 
related  to  vocal  nodules,  contact  ulcers,  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords, 
and  other  organic  voice  problems.  Speech  rehabilitation  techniques 
for  the  laryngectomized,  and  persons  with  cleft  palate  conditions 
are  also  discussed. 
Speech  448.   Choral  Speaking  Cr.  2  s.hrs. 

In  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  interpreting  litera- 
ture suitable  for  group  practice.    Consideration  is  given  to  their  use 
in  the  various  grade  levels  in  teaching.   Students  prepare  a  group  of 
selections  suitable  for  their  particular  interest  and  purpose. 
Speech  449.   Advanced  Public  Speaking  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public 
speaking.  It  provides  opportunity  for  training  in  more  complex  speech 
skills,  especially  in  leadership  in  speech  situations.    Prerequisites: 
Speech  204  or  the  equivalent. 
Speech  454.   Training  the  Speaking  Voice  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the 
development  of  a  pleasant  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction, 
and  the  application  of  speech  skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 
Speech  456.   Play  Direction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  choosing,  casting,  and  directing  plays.    Scenes 
are  directed  for  class  criticism,   and  a   detailed  prompt-book  of  a 
play  is   prepared.    Whenever   possible,  this   play  is  given  publicly 
before  an  audience.   Prerequisite:  Speech  107  (105B). 
Speech  457.    Directing  the  Assembly  Program  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize 
and  to  conduct  assembly  programs  and  similar  activities.  Class 
lectures  and  discussions  cover  all  phases  of  the  director's  respon- 
sibilities. Groups  conduct  research  on  suitable  program  materials 
and  share  their  findings.  Each  student  prepares  a  detailed  script 
for  one  assembly  or  commencement  program. 
Speech  461 A  and  46 IB.   Practicum  in  Speech  Correction, 

I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Remedial  speech  laboratories  are  maintained  at  the  College  as 
a  community  service  so  that  students  may  apply  their  knoweldge  of 
diagnostic,  remedial,  and  evaluative  techniques  in  a  professional 
laboratory  experience.  Students  assist  staff  members  in  demonstra- 
tions, prepare  lesson  plans  for  individual  and  group  speech  therapy, 
and  teach  under  supervision. 
Speech  46 1C.  Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Opportunities  for  clinical  experience  are  provided  at  a  hospital 
with  children  and  adults  who  have  speech  and  hearing  problems. 
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Provisions  are  made  for  qualified  students  to  participate  in  special- 
ized laboratory  experiences  which  include  audiometric  testing,  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  therapy  sessions  with  individual  patients,  and 
attending  seminars  at  which  physicians  and  other  hospital  personnel 
discuss  medical,  psychological,  and  social  aspects  of  rehabilitation. 
This  course  is  made  possible  through  an  affiliation  with  community 
hospitals  and  special  centers. 

Speech  462.    Group  Discussion  and  Leadership  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic discussion  and  the  methods  employed  in  guiding  and  parti- 
cipating in  the  informal  group  discussion,  and  in  the  panel,  sym- 
posium, lecture,  and  debate  forum.  Techniques  and  uses  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  are  also  considered.  Frequent  opportunities  in 
the  application  of  the  principles  and  methods  studied  are  given 
through  student  participation  in  the  various  types  of  discussion  pro- 
grams dealing  with  community  and  national  problems  of  significance. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  ways  in  which  group  discussion  may 
be  used  as  an  effective  teaching  method  in  the  general  school  cur- 
riculum. 

Speech  464.    Psychology  of  Oral  Communication  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  speech  and  language 
in  the  individual,  and  the  problems  of  communication  that  lead  to 
confusion  of  meaning  and  to  misunderstanding.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  psychology  of  persons  who  are  handicapped  in  speech, 
hearing,  and/or  reading,  including  hysterical  or  psychogenic  impair- 
ments. The  contributions  of  learning  theory,  psychoanalytic  theory, 
and  semantics  to  the  field  of  communication  are  studied. 
Speech  465.   Speech  Arts  Activity  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Credit  is  given  for  some  supervised  speech-arts  activity,  such  as : 
playing  a  major  role  in  a  major  production ;  directing  a  three-act 
play  or  its  equivalent ;  giving  a  public  play  reading  or  lecture  recital ; 
directing  a  series  of  assembly  programs ;  or  directing  and  producing 
a  series  of  radio  programs. 
Speech  466.   Speech  Development:  Improvement  and 

Reeducation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  intended  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  class- 
room teachers  who  have  little  or  no  background  in  speech  education. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  following  topics :  ( 1 )  speech  develop- 
ment;  (2)  speech  difficulties  or  problems  found  on  all  academic 
levels;  (3)  acquisition  of  good  voice  and  speech  characteristics; 
(4)  use  of  techniques  and  materials  in  classrooms  to  motivate  good 
speech  patterns;  and  (5)  ways  of  setting  up  and  integrating  speech 
education  in  school  systems.  Demonstrations  and  student  projects 
assure  practical  application  of  the  course  theory. 
Speech  467.   Oral  Interpretation  for  the  Teacher  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  lis  to  help  the  teacher  develop  his  potentialities  in 
oral   reading.     Each   student   is   given   many   opportunities   to   read 
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aloud  and  to  participate  in  informal  critiques.  Assistance  is  given 
in  compiling  a  repertory  of  selections  most  useful  in  daily  teaching. 
Speech  468.   Measurement  of  Hearing  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  measurement  of  hearing  is  made 
in  this  course  with  attention  being  given  to  the  educational  implica- 
tions of  impaired  audition  and  deafness.  A  review  of  the  physics  of 
sound  and  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  auditory  mechanism 
are  considered  as  well  as  hearing  tests,  principles  and  techniques  of 
screening  tests,  interpretation  of  test  results,  types  and  uses  of 
hearing  aids,  and  educational  procedures  for  the  habilitation  of  the 
hard-of-hearing  or  deaf  child.  Demonstrations  and  supervised  prac- 
tice in  administering  pure-tone  audiometer  tests  are  provided. 
Speech  469.   Auditory  Rehabilitation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  current  theories  and 
practices  of  teaching  speech  reading  and  auditory  comprehension  to 
hard-of-hearing  children  and  adults.  The  educational  problems  of 
helping  the  student  to  gain  proficiency  in  speech  reading  as  a  recep- 
tive language  process  are  discussed.  Principles  of  auditory  training 
are  studied  as  means  to  help  develop  the  use  of  residual  hearing. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ways  in  which  speech  reading  and  auditory 
comprehension  supplement  each  other  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
hard-of  hearing  individual.  Practical  consideration  is  given  to  the 
preparation  of  lessons  for  the  acoustically  impaired  at  all  grade  levels. 
Speech  470.   Argumentation  and  Debate  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  principles  of  argumentation 
including  characteristics  of  propositions,  definition  of  terms,  logical 
organization,  evidence,  and  oral  argumentation  techniques.  Con- 
sideration is  also  given  to  the  organization  and  coaching  of  school 
forensic  programs.  Practice  and  experience  are  afforded  the  student 
in  argumentation  and  debate  on  current,  significant  issues. 
Speech  471.    Advanced  Acting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  three  areas  of  activity  this  course  aims  to  broaden  the 
student's  appreciation  of  the  art  of  acting  and  to  increase  his  own 
acting  skill.  This  is  accomplished  through  individual  study  of  estab- 
lished actors  and  schools  of  acting,  through  critiques  of  current  act- 
ing as  observed  by  attending  professional  productions,  and  mainly 
through  preparation  of  solo  and  group  acting  exercises.  Prerequisite : 
Speech  107  (105B)  or  equivalent  with  a  grade  of  "B"  or  better,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Limited  enrollment. 
Speech  472.   Voice  Science  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are :  ( 1 )  to  have  the  student  make  a  careful  analysis 
of  his  own  vocal  structure  and  vocal  habits  as  applied  to  the  basic 
aspects  and  factors  of  sound;  (2)  to  analyze  ineffective  and  effective 
voice  characteristics  of  pitch,  volume,  and  quality  and  work  for  the 
elimination  of  unpleasant  elements  through  intensive  practice ;  and 
(2)  to  acquire  and  develop  conrtol  of  a  pleasing  speaking  voice  in 
speaking  and  oral  reading  situations.    Prerequisite:  Speech  100. 
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Speech  473.   Speech  and  Hearing  Programs  in  the  Schools    Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  prospective  school  speech 
therapists  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  various  kinds 
of  speech  and  hearing  programs  in  the  schools.  Consideration  is 
given  to  aspects  of  testing,  scheduling,  grouping,  and  record  keeping. 
The  role  of  the  speech  and  hearing  therapist  in  relation  to  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  specialists  in  related  areas,  and  parents  is  also 
studied.  Planning  for  in-service  workshops  and  parent-study  groups 
is  included. 
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Pennsylvania,  M.S.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

LEON  de  LEEUW,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
New  York  University,  A.B.,  A.M. 

WILLIAM  C.  DELL,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
New  York  University,  A.B.,  A.M. 

JEROME  G.  DE  ROSA,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Panzer  College,  B.S. ;  Montclair  State  College,  A.M. 

JAMES  F.  DILLON,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Salem  College,  B.S. ;  University  of  Minnesota,  M.S. 

WILLIAM  P.  DIOGUARDI,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  B.S.,  M.S. 

JOSEPH  W.  DUFFY,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ed.D. 

ARTHUR  W.  EARL,  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  Industrial  Arts    (On  leave,    1964-65) 

Newark   State  College,   B.S. ;   Montclair   State  College,  A.M.;   Columbia 

University,  Ed.D. 

STEVEN  C.  L.  EARLEY,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Lebanon    Valley   College,   A.B. ;    Teachers    College,   Columbia  University, 
A.M.;  University  of  Geneva,  Ph.D. 

GERALD  EDWARDS,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Brooklyn  College,  B.S. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M.  Ed.D. 

EMMA  FANTONE,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Audio-Visual  Education  and  Associate  Coordinator, 

Audio-Visual  Center 

Montclair  State  College,  A..B.,  A.M. 

MARGARET  P.  FEIERABEND,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Vassar  College,  A.B. ;  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  A.M. 

HENRY    M.    FERRIS,   A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Syracuse  University,  A.B. ;   New  York  University,  A.M. 

VICTORIA  PAPALE  FILAS,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Science 
Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

ERNEST  B.  FINCHER,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Texas    Technological    College,    A.B. ;    Columbia   University,    A.M.;    New 
York  University,  Ph.D. 
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LUCILLE  S.  FINK,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  A.B.;  Fordham  University,  M.S. 

JACOB  FISHER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

La  Salle  College,  A.B. ;  New  York  University,  A.M. 

LOIS  GRAY  FLOYD,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Texas  Christian  University,  A.B. ;  University  of  Texas,  A.M. ;  New  York 

University,  Ph.D. 

ROLAND  R.  FLYNN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B. ;  Brown  University,  A.M. 

PAULINE  FOSTER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Russell  Sage  College,  B.S. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 

L.  HOWARD  FOX,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Speech  and  Professor  of  Speech 

Temple   University,   A.B. ;    Northwestern   University,   A.M.;    New   York 

University,  Ph.D. 

ERNEST  A.  FRANKLIN,  M.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Science 
Florida  A.  &  M.  University,  B.S. ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.S. 

CARL  E.  FRANKSON,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 
State  Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota,  A.B. ;  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege, A.M.;  Ohio  State  University,  Ph.D. 

MARIE  M.  FRAZEE,  A.M. 

Academic  Counselor  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Business  Education   (On  leave,  1964-65) 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

PAUL  E.  FROEHLICH,  Ed.D. 
Professor  of  Business  Education 

Anderson  College,  A.B.,  B.D. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
A.M.;  New  York  University,  Ed.D. 

LEO  G.  FUCHS,  Ed.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Niagara  University,  A.B. ;  Rutgers  University,  Ed.M. 

ALAN  F.  GALBRAITH,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Outdoor  Education 

University  of  Washington,  B.A. ;  University  of  Michigan,  M.S. 

JOAN  E.  GALLAGHER,  A.M. 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  College  High  School  and  Assistant  Professor 

of  Education 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

REUBEN  J.  GAMBRELL,  M.F.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
University  of  South  Carolina,  A.B. ;  University  of  Georgia,  M.F.A. 

VLADIMIR  L.  GARIK,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  B.S.,  M.S.;  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Ph.D.;  University  of  Connecticut,  Ph.D. 

DOROTHY  BRYAN  GARLAND,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Washington  State  University,  A.B. ;  Simmons  College,  M.S. 
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IRWIN  H.  GAWLEY,  JR.,  Ed.D. 
Professor  of  Science 

Montclair   State  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;   Teachers   College,   Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Ed.D. 

ABRAHAM  GELFOND,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 
Rutgers  University,  B.S. ;  New  York  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

ELSIE  O.  GIBSON,  M.L.S. 

Library  Assistant,  Acquisitions  and  Reference,  and  Assistant  Professor  of 

Library  Science 

Syracuse  University,  A.B.;  Radcliffe  College,  A.M.;  Rutgers  University, 

M.L.S. 

ALFRED  H.  GORMAN,  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.,   M.A. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Ed.D. 

GERTRUDE  T.  GREENBERG,  M.L.S. 

Serials  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Brooklyn  College,  A.B. ;  Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 

DONALD  B.  GREGG,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Guidance  and  Reading 
Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

LOIS  J.  GUTHRIE,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

West  Virginia  University,  B.S. ;  Purdue  University,  M.S. 

HOWARD  L.  HAAS,  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  Business  Education 

Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;  Rutgers  University,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D. 

KATHARINE  B.  HALL,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  Professor  of  Home 

Economics 

University  of  Tennessee,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Ph.D. 

BLANCHE  W.  HALLER,  B.S.  in  L.S. 
Assistant  Professor  and  Librarian 

Brooklyn  College,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University  School  of  Librarv  Science, 
B.S.  in  L.S. 

HAROLD  N.  HANSEN,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Upsala  College,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

BEATRICE  A.  HANSON,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
University  of  Maine,  B.S.,  A.M. 

DUANE  M.  HARMON,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Guidance  and  Psychology 
Brigham  Young  University,  B.S.,  M.S. 

SELMA  S.  HARRIS,  M.L.S. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Librarian 

Woodbury  College,  B.B.A. ;  Mexico  City  College,  A.B. ;  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, M.L.S. 

MARILYN  S.  HATZENBUHLER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

State  Teachers  College,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  B.S. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  A.M. 

HERBERT  J.  HAUER,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

New  York  University,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 
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RUSSELL  HAYTON,  M.SAC.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Chicago  Conservatory,  B.Mus.;  Roosevelt  College,  B.Mus.  in  Ed.;  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  M.SAC.M. 

MARY  HELLMAN,  M.L.S. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Brooklyn  College,  A.B. ;  Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 

RICHARD  HOWARD  HODSON,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Trenton  State  College,  B.S. ;  Montclair  State  College,  A.M. 
GILBERT  O.  HOURTOULE,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B. ;  Stanford  University,  A.M.;  Pennsylvania 

State  University,  Ph.D. 
EVA  HUBSCHMAN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Brooklyn  College,  A.B. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
DANIEL  JACOBSON,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M. ;  Louisiana  State 

University,  Ph.D. 
JOYCE  I.  JENSEN,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

University  of  Utah,  B.S.,  M.S. 
EDWARD  W.  JOHNSON,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Rutgers  University,  A.B. ;  New  School  for  Social  Research,  A.M. 
GRETCHEN  L.  JOHNSON,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Wisconsin  State  College,  B.S.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  M.S. 
RAYMOND  JUMP,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Maryland  State  Teachers  College,  B.S. ;  University  of  Maryland,  A.M. 
ABRAHAM  S.  KAMPF,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  B.S. ;  New  School  for  Social 

Research,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
ELLEN  KAUFFMAN,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Pennsylvania   State  University,   A.B. ;   Teachers   College,   Columbia  Uni- 
versity, A.M. 
RHODA  G.  KAUFMAN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Hunter  College,  A.B. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
FRANK  S.  KELLAND,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

Keene  State  Teachers  College,  B.Ed.;  Clark  University,  A.M. 
DORIS  E.  KIBBE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

University  of  Vermont,  Ph.B. ;  McGill  University,  A.M. 
GEORGE  E.  KING,  A.M. 

Director  of  Admissions  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 
JOHN  J.  KIRK,  Ph.D. 

Director,   School   of   Conservation   and  Associate   Professor   of    Outdoor 

Education 

Boston  University,  B.S. ;  University  of  Michigan,  A.M. ;  Ph.D. 
M.  ELIZABETH  KITCHELL,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Outdoor  Education 

Texas  State  College  for  Women,  B.S. ;  University  of  Houston,  M.Ed. 
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MATHILDA  S.  KNECHT,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Languages 
Montclair  State  College,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M. 

LEAH  K.  KODITSCHEK,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Science 
Hunter  College,  A.B. ;  Oberlin  College,  A.M. 

WALTER  E.  KOPS,  A.M. 

Chairman   of  Department   of  Social  Studies  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Social  Studies 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

CHARLES  KORN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.;  Temple  University,  A.M. 

STEPHEN  W.  KOWALSKI,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Science 
Fairleigh-Dickinson  University,  B.S. ;  New  York  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

SHIRLEY  M.  KREUTZ,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

University   of    Washington,    B.S. ;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    Univer- 
sity, A.M. 

SIDNEY  J.  KRONISH,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Social  Studies  and  Director,  Center  for  Economic  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  A.M.;  New  School  for  Social  Research,  Ph.D. 

TERRY  KRUMM,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  Denver,  B.F.A. ;  Hunter  College,  A.M. 

S.  MARIE  KUHNEN,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biology 

Montclair   State  College,  A.B. ;   Columbia  University,  A.M.;   New  York 
University,  Ph.D. 

ANTHONY  R.  KUOLT,  M.Ed. 

Director  of  Fi-eld  Services,  Director  of  Summer  Session,  and  Assistant 

Professor  of  Education 

Hamilton  College,  A.B. ;  Rutgers,  The  State  University,  M.Ed. 

NORMAN  E.  LANGE,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Education 

Colgate   University,   A.B. ;    Cornell   University,   A.M. ;    Teachers   College, 

Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

CHARLES  L.  LEAVITT,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Gorham  State  Teachers  College,  B.S. ;  Boston  University,  A.M.;  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Ph.D. 

GILBERT  LEIGHT,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

A.M.,  Ph.D. 

EDITH  G.  H.  LENEL,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  German 

University  of  Koenigsberg,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  Columbia  University,  M.S. 
RAYMOND  C.  LEWIN,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Montclair   State  College,   A.B.,  A.M. ;   Teachers   College,   Columbia   Uni- 
versity, Ed.D. 
CHARLOTTE  LOCKWOOD,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  A.B. ;  Newark  State  College,  B.S. ;  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
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ANTHONY  L.  LOVASCO,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Williams  College,  A.B.;  University  of  Connecticut,  A.M. 

ORPHA  MAUST  LOUGH  LUTZ,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology 
Kansas  State  University,  B.S.,  M.S. ;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

PETER  F.  MACALUSO,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

St.  Bonaventure  University,  A.B.;   Seton  Hall  University,  A.M. 
ROBERT  E.  MacVANE,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Assistant  Director  of  Field  Services, 

Assistant  Director  of  Summer  Session 

Springfield  College,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 
EVAN  M.  MALETSKY,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

CHARLES  H.  MARTENS,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  A.M. 

samson  Mcdowell,  ph.d. 

Professor  of  Biology 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

clyde  w.  Mcelroy,  Ed.d. 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Baylor  University,  A.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  Virginia,  Ed.D. 
MORRIS  G.  McGEE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Coordinator  of  Public  Relations 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B. ;  New  York  University,  A.M. 
BEN  MINOR,  M.E.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.,  M.E.E. 
MAURICE  P.  MOFFATT,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Clarion  State  College.  B.S. ;  Pennsylvania  State  University,  A.  M. ;  New 

York  University,  Ph.D. 
KARL  R.  MOLL,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Westminster  College,  A.B. ;  Pennsylvania  State  University,  A.M. 
WARD  MOORE.  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  Music 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  B.Mus. ;  University  of  Michigan,  M.Mus. ; 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  Ed.D. 
LOIS  A.  MORE,  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B. ;  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Ed.D. 
ALLAN  MOREHEAD,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Education 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 
DOROTHY  J.  MORSE,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  A.B.,  A.M. ;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 
HENRY  M.  MUSCHIO,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biolooy 

Syracuse  University,  A.B. ;  Fordham  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
LOUIS  C.  NANASSY,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Business  Education  and  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Education 

Indiana  State  College,  B.S. :  Ohio  State  University,  A.M.;  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 
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ULRICH  J.  NEUNER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Rider  College,  B.C.S.;  New  York  University,  B.S.,  A.M. 

GEORGE  A.  OLSEN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Newark  State  College,  B.S.,  Montclair  State  College,  A.M. 

MARIO  F.  ONEGLIA,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Manhattan   School  of  Music,  B.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, A.M. ;    Prof.   Diploma. 

MILDRED  M.  OSGOOD,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Huntington  College,  A.B. ;  University  of  Chicago,  A.M. 
ELIZABETH  E.  PAGE,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Cornell   University,  B.S. ;   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,  A.M., 

Ed.D. 
RICHARD  L.  PASVOLSKY,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Outdoor  Education,  School  of  Conservation 

Panzer  College,  B.S. ;  New  York  University,  A.M. 
EARL  K.  PECKHAM,  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  Education 

Wesleyan     University,    A.B.;     Teachers    College,     Columbia    University, 

A.M.,  Ed.D. 
DORIS  C.  PETERSON,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Syracuse  University  B.S. ;   Cornell   University,   M.S. 
JAMES  P.  PETTEGROVE,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Bowdoin  College,  A.B. ;  Oxford  University,  A.B. ;  Harvard  University,  A.M. 
ANTHONY  J.  PETTOFREZZO,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. ;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 
GEORGE  R.  PETTY,  JR.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Princeton  University,  A.B. ;  New  York  University,  A.M. 
SIMONE  C.  PICARD,  A.M. 
Evaluator  in  Division  of  Field  Services  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  B.S.,  A.M. 
BENNETT  D.  PIRONTI,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Springfield  College,  B.S. ;  New  York  University,  A.M. 
GEORGE  F.  PLACEK,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Science 

Montclair   State   College,   A.B. ;    Teachers   College,   Columbia  University, 

A.M. 

JEANETTE  T.  POORE,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Cataloguer,  Library,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Wellesley  College,  A.B. ;  School  of  Library  Science,  Columbia  University, 

B.S.  in  L.S. 
MURRAY  PRESENT,  B.Mus. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Michigan  State  University,  B.Mus. 
DOROTHY  McLEMORE  PRIESING,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  B.S.,  A.M. 
SARA  F.  PRIETO,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Institute  de  la  Habana,  A.B.,  S.B. ;  Universidad  de  la  Habana,  Doctorado 

en  Filosofia  y  Letras. 
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BERTHA  B.  QUINTANA,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Upsala  College,  A.B. ;  School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  A.M., 

Ed.D. 
HERBERT  E.  REASKE 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Yale  University,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
JOHN  G.  REDD,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Ohio  State  University,  B.S. ;  University  of  Michigan,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
FLOYD  N.  REISTER,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Ohio  State  University,  B.S.,  A.M.;  Wayne  State  University,  Ed.D. 
HELEN  Z.  RENDALL,  A.B. 

Executive  Secretary,  Montclair  State  College  Alumni  Association 

University  of  Wisconsin,  A.B. 

ELOISA  RIVERA-RIVERA,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
JOHN  P.  ROBERTS,  A.M. 
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HOW  TO  GET  TO  MONTCLAIR  STATE   COLLEGE 


Location 

Montclair  State  College  is  on  Valley  Road  and  Normal  Avenue, 
Upper  Montclair  (turn  at  the  blinker).  The  College  is  one  mile  south 
of  the  junction  of  Routes  3   and  46  on  Valley  Road. 


Directions  for  Reaching   the   College 

From  Bloomfield  Avenue,  Montclair  Center  (Sears'  store)  proceed 
north   on    Valley   Road — three    miles    to    the   Normal    Avenue   blinker. 

From  Route  46  East,  the  landmark  is  West's  Diner;  take  the  next 
right,    Valley    Road — one    mile    to    blinker    at    Normal    Avenue. 

From  Route  46  West,  the  landmark  is  the  junction  with  Route  3. 
Turn  on  Valley  Road  to  Montclair,  bear  right  on  cloverleaf  and  pro- 
ceed south  under  Route  46 — one  mile  to  blinker  at  Normal  Avenue. 

From  the  Turnpike  North  of  Exit  10  or  South  from  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  turn  at  Route  3  West  or  Route  46  West,  then  as  above. 
From  the  Turnpike  South  of  Exit  10,  leave  the  Turnpike  at  Exit  10 
and    follow  'directions   for   Garden   State   Parkway   North. 

From  Garden  State  Parkway  North  turn  left  at  Exit  15  3B  and 
proceed   West  on  Route   3    to   Valley  Road. 

From  Garden  State  Parkway  South  turn  at  Route  46  West  (Clifton 
Exit  154)  thence  to  Valley  Road.  If  you  miss  that  turn,  continue 
South  to  Exit  151,  Watchung  Avenue,  thence  West  to  Valley  Road 
and   North   to   blinker   at   Normal   Avenue. 

The  #60  Public  Service  Bus  from  Newark  to  Montclair  terminates 
at   the  South  end  of  the  campus. 

The  #76  Public  Service  Bus  from  Paterson  to  Orange  stops  at 
Valley  Road  and  Normal  Avenue. 

The  #66  DcCamp  Bus  from  New  York,  which  leaves  on  the  half 
hour  from  Platform  73,  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal,  stops  at  Valley 
Road  and  Mt.  Hebron  Road — one  long  block  from  the  campus. 

The  Eric  Railroad,  Montclair  Heights  Station,  is  at  the  Southwest 
corner  of  the  campus. 
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1965 


Fri.,  Sept.   10  Faculty    Meeting 

Sat.,  Sept.   11  Freshman    Orientation    begins 

Mon.,  Sept.  13  Registration   begins  —  Undergraduate 

Thurs.,  Sept.    16  Classes   begin 

Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  N.J.E.A.    Convention 
Nov.    11-13 

Wed.,  Nov.  24  Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  at  close  of  College  day 

Mon.,  Nov.   29  Classes  resume 

Sat.,   Dec.    18  Christmas   Recess   begins   at  close  of  College  day 


1966 


Mon.,  Jan.   3  Classes  resume 

Sat.,  Jan.   22  First  Semester  ends  at  close  of  College  day 

Wed.,   Thurs.,  Fri. 

Jan.    26,   27,   2  8  Registration  —  Undergraduate 

Mon.,  Jan.   31  Second  Semester  —  Classes  begin 

Sat.,  Apr.   2  Spring  Recess  begins  at  the  end  of  the  College  day 

Fri.,  Apr.  8  Good  Friday 

Sun.,  Apr.    10  Easter    Sunday 

Tues.,  Apr.    12  Classes   resume 

Mon.,  May  30  Memorial  Day  —  College  Holiday 

Sun.,  June   5  Baccalaureate 

Wed.,  June  8  Commencement 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Montclair  State  College  was  organized  to  serve  New  Jersey  by  preparing  youth  for 
constructive  and  useful  lives  in  society.  For  the  forseeable  future  the  major  responsibility 
of  the  College  will  be  to  prepare  teachers.  This  general  purpose  is  fundamental  to  the 
curriculum,  courses   of  study,  and   the   methods   of  teaching. 

The   more   specific   aims   of   the  College   are: 

•  To  prepare   teachers   for  the  secondary   schools  of   the  State. 

#  To  prepare  those  majoring  in  industrial  arts,  fine  arts,  music,  home  economics, 
physical  education,  and  speech  to  teach  in  both  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary   schools. 

•  To  meet  special  needs  of  the  school  systems  of  the  State,  for  example:  Conducting 
surveys  to  determine  speech  patterns  and  difficulties  of  school  children,  sponsor- 
ing reading  clinics  for  teachers  and  students,  organizing  workshops  and  institutes, 
and    other    services. 

•  To  offer  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  those  fields  in 
which  the  College  has  qualified  staff  and  adequate  facilities.  The  Graduate 
Bulletin   provides   additional    information. 

#  To  offer  an  on-campus  summer  session  with  courses  for  those  wishing  to  matricu- 
late for  the  A.M.  degree  and  also  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  professional 
preparation,  earn  secondary  school  certification,  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
accelerate    their    graduation. 

#  To  offer  field  courses  for  teachers  who  wish  to  enlarge  their  scholastic  back- 
ground and  increase  their  knowledge  of  education  and  thus  improve  their  teach- 
ing and  meet  advanced  certification  requirements.  Bulletins  of  the  Part-Time 
and    Extension    Division    explain    these    opportunities    in    detail. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Montclair  State  College  offers  to  each  student  opportunities  for  development  in  a 
broad  general  education,  professional  education  toward  a  teaching  career,  specialization 
in   a   major   teaching  field,   and   a    variety   of   co-curricular   activities. 

One  of  the  chief  supports  of  good  teaching  is  knowledge  of  subject  matter;  the 
greater  the  teacher's  knowledge,  the  more  effective  will  be  his  teaching.  Because  of 
the  new  knowledge  in  many  fields  of  investigation  and  the  recognition  of  interrelation 
of  various  fields,  a  teacher  must  not  only  know  his  own  field  in  depth,  but  also  be 
aware  of  the  achievements  in  other  fields  of  study;  consequently,  the  College  provides 
the  broad  program  of  general  education  in  addition  to  concentration  in  one  specific 
subject   field. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  be  both  sequential  and  integrated.  In  the  first  two 
years  the  student  is  engaged  in  acquiring  a  broad  base  of  general  education  while  at 
the  same  time  beginning  specialization  in  his  major  field  of  interest.  During  the  next 
two  years  more  advanced  work  in  the  major,  together  with  professional  courses  that 
prepare  him  to  teach,  is  presented.  Throughout  the  four  years  at  Montclair  State  there 
is  a  systematic  program  of  observations  in  the  College  High  School  and  other  public 
schools  in  the  state.  The  culminating  professional  experience  is  the  student  teaching 
period  during  which  time  the  student  is  observed  and  counseled  by  a  College  faculty 
member,  as  well  as  the  local  cooperating  teacher.  Thus  it  is  that  educational  and 
professional    subjects    become    more    meaningful    when    related    to   practical    experience. 

Knowledge  of  subject  matter  alone  does  not  assure  the  best  teacher,  that  is,  the 
most  effective  means  of  sharing  with  others  and  causing  others  to  learn.  Therefore,  a 
knowledge  of  methods  and  teaching  techniques  in  terms  of  adolescent  growth  and  devel- 
opment is  important  to  the  secondary  school  teacher  and  will  help  that  teacher  adapt 
his   broad   and   deep  knowledge   to  individual   needs. 
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Since  the  CO-Curricular  activities  are  .\n  importanl  part  of  the  secondary  school  pro- 
gram, Montclair  State  College  provides  its  students  with  an  opportunity  to  develop 
skills  in  athletics,  dramatics,  and  other  student  organizations  that  will  enable  them  to 
supervise  these  activities  as  well  as  acquire  the  social  poise  needed  to  be  a  successful 
teacher. 

Montclair  State  College  has  a  counseling  and  guidance  program  involving  the  staff 
which   has  as   its   main   aim  obtaining   the   best    results   in   all    phases   of   the   total    program. 

As  a  public  institution  of  higher  education,  Montclair  State  College  serves  not  only 
those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  and  those  already  engaged  in  teaching,  but  also  other 
groups  and  communities  in  the  state.  Such  services  are  rendered  in  accordance  with  the 
resources   of   the   College   and    consistent    with    its   several    purposes. 

ACCREDITATION 

Montclair  State  College  is  a  fully  accredited  member  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  and  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and   Secondary  Schools. 

HISTORY 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal  School  be  estab- 
lished in  northern  New  Jersey.  The  following  year  a  2  5  -acre  site  was  purchased  in  the 
townships  of  Acquackanonk  and  Little  Falls,  and  in  1907,  the  site  was  annexed  to  the 
Town  of  Montclair,  Essex  County.  College  Hall,  the  present  administration  building, 
was  completed   in    1908   and   the  first   class   was  admitted   in   September  of   that    year. 

In  1915  Edward  Russ  Hall,  a  women's  dormitory,  was  built  with  a  bequest  of  the 
Honorable  Edward  Russ,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Chairman  of  the 
Normal    School    Committee. 

In  1927  the  State  Board  of  Education  established  a  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 
for  the  education  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  The  first  class  graduated  from  the 
four-year    college    curriculum    in    June,    1930. 

In  1928  Chapin  Hall,  another  women's  dormitory,  was  added,  and  the  following  year 
the  College  High  School  was  completed.  During  the  late  20's  additional  land  was 
purchased,    bringing    the    total    campus    area    to    seventy    acres. 

Part-Time  and  Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  college  program  in  1929,  and 
the  Summer  Session  in  1930.  In  the  spring  of  1932  the  State  Board  of  Education 
empowered   the  College   to   give   graduate   courses   and   grant    the   Master's   degree. 

In  195  1  the  voters  of  New  Jersey  passed  a  1  5 -million-dollar  bond  issue  to  provide 
facilities  at  the  six  state  teachers  college.  By  1957  four  major  buildings  were  con- 
structed on  the  Montclair  campus:  Stone  Hall,  a  men's  dormitory;  Finley  Hall,  with 
facilities  for  industrial  arts,  fine  arts,  home  economics,  mathematics,  and  science;  the 
Memorial  Auditorium — Student  Life  Building  and  Cafeteria;  and  a  physical  education 
building. 

In  195  8  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  the  consolidation  of  Panzer  College 
of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with  the  Montclair  State  Teachers  College  as  the 
Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with  a  major  in  the  field  of  physical 
education. 

As  of  July    1,    1958,   the  official   name  of   the  College   became  Montclair  State  College. 

In  November,  19  59,  the  voters  of  New  Jersey  approved  another  bond  issue  which 
provided    additional    facilities    at    the    six    state    colleges.     As    a    result    of    this    bond    issue, 
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Montclair  State  College  now  has  a  new  music  building,  a  library,  two  more  dormi- 
tories, and  additional  classroom  space.  College  Hall,  the  original  building  on  campus 
which  serves  as  an  administration  building  and  classroom  building  will  be  completely 
renovated. 

In  the  summer  of  1964  a  mammoth  project  of  removing  three  and  one-half  million 
tons  of  rock  from  the  northwest  end  of  the  campus  was  completed.  This  provided 
approximately  30  additional  acres  for  building,  play  fields,  roads,  and  parking.  In 
addition,  the  College  acquired  seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  in  exchange  for  the 
quarried   rock. 

During   the   spring   of    1962    the  College   acquired    the   residence   at    8  52    Valley    Road 

to  be   used   as   a   president's   house.  The   land   on   which    this   house   is    located,   together 

with  additional  land  along  Valley  Road,  will  provide  for  future  expansion  of  dormi- 
tory   facilities. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The   College    now    has    the    following    facilities: 

College  Hall  contains  administrative  offices,  Audio-Visual  Center,  classrooms  and 
faculty   offices. 

The  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  also  houses  the  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  K.  Cosla  collection 
of   paintings. 

Charles  Finley  Hall  houses  the  Fine  Arts,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts,  Science 
and   Mathematics   Departments. 

Virgil  S.  Mallory  Hall,  new  wing  added  in  1962-1963,  houses  additional  facilities 
for    Science    and    Mathematics. 

The  Student  Life  cluster  of  buildings  contains  a  cafeteria,  student  offices,  bookstore, 
recreation  rooms,  student  lounges,  faculty  lounge  and  dining  room,  the  Alumni 
Lounge  and  office,  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  the  Speech  Department  offices  and 
classrooms.     The    auditorium    contains    a    pipe    organ    of    3,500    pipes. 

The  Music  Building  has  practice  rooms,  studies,  recital  halls,  classrooms,  and  faculty 
offices. 

The  Physical  Education  Building  contains  four  gymnasiums,  teaching  areas,  and 
facilities   for  men   and  women. 

The  College  High  School  contains  a  small  auditorium,  gymnasium,  library,  home 
economics   rooms,   and   classrooms. 

Five  dormitories  are  available,  three  for  women  and  two  for  men.  A  total  of  200 
men  and  400  women  can  be  accommodated  on  campus.  Each  dormitory  has 
laundry  facilities,  lounge,  recreational  and  social  facilities,  storage  rooms  and  offices. 

A  recreational  building  with  fireplaces  and  a  kitchen  provides  a  meeting  place  for 
clubs   and   other   student   groups. 

An  official   residence   for  the  President  of   the  College  is  located  near  the  campus. 

The  Lillian  Gilbreth  home  management  house  serves  as  a  demonstration  house  for 
home    economics. 

An  athletic  field  adjacent  to  the  gymnasium  includes  a  football  field,  baseball  diamond, 
and  track. 

An   outdoor   Amphitheater. 
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In   addition   to  the  permanent   buildings   listed   above,   there  are   four   temporary   buildings 
containing    classrooms,    laboratories,    faculty    offices,    and    administrative    office-;. 

LIBRARY 

The  new  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  is  of  modern  construction  using  brick,  glass, 
and  aluminum  trim.  It  is  completely  air-conditioned.  It  has  three  floors,  and  is 
planned   to  accommodate   800  students  and  an  eventual  collection  of   1  JO, 000   volumes. 

On  the  lower  level  there  is  an  Art  Gallery,  a  Reserve  Book  Room,  lounges,  and 
storage    areas. 

Special  collections  are  located  in  an  attractive  room  on  the  second  floor.  These 
collections  include  the  China  Institute  Library,  a  gift  from  the  China  Institute  of  New 
Jersey.  Books  showing  Chinese  culture  in  art,  philosophy,  literature,  and  history 
make  up  this  selection.  The  Webster  Memorial  collection  of  modern  poetry  contains 
some  first  editions  and  autographed  copies.  The  Finley  Science  Library,  the  Historical 
Textbook  Collection,  and  the  Lincoln  Collection  hold  special  interest.  The  Alumni 
Memorial  Library,  received  as  alumni  gifts,  includes  fine  editions  of  classics.  Early 
books  in  Physical  Education,  some  in  foreign  languages,  make  up  the  unusual  collection 
which  was  given  to  the  library  when  Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene 
merged    with    Montclair    State    College. 

Two  classrooms  are  located  outside  the  main  area  of  the  library  but  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  building.  Faculty  carrels,  individual  study  desks,  typing  areas,  and  con- 
ference   rooms    are    also   provided. 

Supplementing  the  College  Library  is  the  library  of  the  College  High  School,  which 
houses  over  5,000  volumes  and  is  located  in  the  College  High  School  building.  These 
books  are  available  through  the  main  catalog  as  well  as  through  the  catalog  of  the 
College  High  School.  The  High  School  Librarian  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  members  of  the  College  Library  staff,  particularly  in  the  field  of  literature  for 
adolescents. 


COSLA  COLLECTION   OF  PAINTINGS 

The  college  recently  acquired  a  valuable  and  unusual  collection  of  paintings,  some 
of  them  dating  back  to  as  early  as  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  collection  is  a  gift 
from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  K.  Cosla  of  New  York  City.  The  paintings  are  on  exhibition 
in    the    Harry    A.    Sprague    Library. 

EXPENSES 

General    Expenses    for    Regular    College    Year: 

The    annual    tuition    and    fees    for    New    Jersey    residents    are: 


Tuition 

$150.00 

Student     Government     Association 

Fee 

46.00 

General    Service    Charge 

35.00 

Student    Teaching    Fee 

15.00 

Registration  Fee 

4.00 

$250.00 

Students  may  purchase  all  meals  in  the  college  cafeteria  at  the  rate  of  $13  per  week, 
payable  in  quarterly  installments  in  advance.  Lunches  are  available  for  commuting 
students. 
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Special  fees  in  connection  with  senior  graduation  activities  are  determined  by  a 
senior    committee    each    year    prior    to    Commencement. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  in  two  installments,  $75.00  in  September  and  $75.00  in 
January.  The  student  fees  and  service  charges  are  also  payable  in  two  installments, 
one-half-  in  September  and  one-half  in  January.  These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 
Living  Expenses  for   Regular  Year  of  Approximately   36   Weeks 

The    charge    for   board    and  room    in    dormitories    is    $818.00  for    the    academic    year. 

This   charge   includes   a    room  in   the   dormitory   and    all    meals  when    the   College   is    in 

session.      Quarterly    payments  are    due    and    payable    for    the  charge    for    board    and 
room  as  follows: 

$204.50  before    registration    in    September 

$204.50  on    or    before    November    1 

$204.50  on    or    before    registration    in    January 

$204.50  on   or   before   April    1. 

It  is  essential  that  these  charges  be  met  on  the  dates  specified:  otherwise,  forfeiture 
of   dormitory   privilege   may    result. 

After  official  notice  of  acceptance  a  student  desiring  consideration  for  dormitory 
housing  should   write   to  the   Coordinator   of   Housing   for   an   application. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  be  accommodated  in  dormitories  are  assisted  in  obtaining 
rooms    in   private   homes    near    the   College. 

Refunds 

Some  students  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  College  before  completion  of  their 
courses.  Upon  receipt  of  an  official  written  notice  of  withdrawal,  a  portion  of  the 
tuition  and  Student  Government  fee  paid  by  the  student  is  refunded  on  a  prorated  basis. 
No   refund   is   made  after  expiration   of   half   of   the  semester. 


ADMISSIONS 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  Montclair  State  College  should  be  prepared  to  submit 
evidence  of  bona  fide  New  Jersey  residency.  The  New  Jersey  State  Colleges  are  not 
permitted  to  accept  for  admission  into  the  undergraduate  student  body  persons  who  have 
not  been  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  a  period  of  six  months  prior  to 
admission. 

United  States  citizenship  or  eligibility  for,  and  intent  to  attain  citizenship,  is  a 
prerequisite  for  certification  to  teach  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Persons  not  meeting 
this   qualification   cannot   be   admitted   to   the   Montclair   State   program. 

Admission  requirements  are  arranged  for  three  groups:  Those  entering  the  freshman 
class;  those  entering  with  advanced  undergraduate  credits;  and  those  entering  the 
Graduate    Division. 

I.  Admission  To  The  Freshman   Class 

A.  Applications 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  file  applications  in  the 
Office  of  Admissions  before  January  15  th  of  the  year  in  which  entrance  is  desired. 
Admission  forms  are  available  from  September  15th  (one  year  prior  to  date  of  desired 
entrance)  through  January  15th.  Applicants  should  submit  all  admission  forms  as 
soon   after  September   15  th   as  possible. 
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All  requests  for  application  forms,  inquiries  for  information  concerning  admission 
as    freshmen    and    as    undergraduate    transfer    students    should    be    addressed    to: 

Director    of    Admissions 
MONTCLAIR    STATE    COLLEGE 
Upper    Montclair,    New    Jersey 

No  application  for  entrance  shall  be  considered  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  $5.00 
non-refundable  fee.  After  a  student  has  been  accepted  by  the  College,  a  place  shall 
be  reserved  if  he  transmits  a  $3  5.00  advance  deposit  to  be  applied  against  the  student 
service    fee    when    he    enters    the    institution.    The    deposit    is    non-refundable. 

B.  Entrance  Examinations 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  shall  take  either  the  State  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
or  the  Scholastic  Apitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Application 
for  the  latter  should  be  made  directly  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
P.  O.  Box  5  92,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  desired  test 
<late.  All  applicants  who  intend  to  use  the  College  Board  Examination  for  admission 
purposes  are  urged  to  take  the  December  examination  rather  than  a  later  one.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  the  results  of  the  Junior  College  Boards  reported  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions.    Further   information    regarding   test   dates   will    be   supplied   with    application. 

C.  Academic   Requirements  for   Admission 

A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  approved  secondary 
school  or  a  certificate  showing  that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  for  graduation  during 
the  current  scholastic  year  is  required.  The  certificate  shall  name  the  secondary  school 
subjects  the  applicant  has  completed  and  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  the  number  of 
weeks  given  to  each  subject,  the  number  of  recitation  periods  per  week,  and  the 
scholastic  standing  of  the  applicant.  The  minimum  units  required  for  admission  are 
as    follows: 

SUBJECT  UNITS 

English     4 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy   2 

*Mathematics    

Science  

**  Foreign    Language    

Restricted  Electives   to  be  selected  from   the  areas  of  Social  Studies,  Science, 

Mathematics,    and     Languages     

Free    Electives    

Total    1 

*It  is  recommended  that  where  only  one  unit  of  mathematics  is  presented  for  admis- 
sion it  be  one  year  of  algebra.  Business  Mathematics  will  not  satisfy  the  mathematics 
requirements.  General  Mathematics  is  acceptable  only  when  accompanied  by  a  letter  to 
the  Director  of  Admissions  from  the  high  school  principal  certifying  that  the  course 
content  includes  excerpts  from  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

**Candidates  for  Business  Education,  Physical  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Home  Economics, 
and  Industrial  Arts  may  substitute  2  units  of  work  in  these  areas  for  the  language 
requirement. 

The  above  requirements  are  basic  for  admission  to  all  specializations.  However, 
students  desiring  to  specialize  in  majors  requiring  a  particularly  broad  and  strong 
foundation  must  submit  a  minimum  number  of  high  school  units  in  these  areas. 
The   table   below   indicates    the    number   of    high    school    units    required    at    entrance    for 
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each  specialization.  As  these  requirements  are  minimal  in  nature,  the  table  also 
indicates  the  number  of  high  school  units  recommended  for  admission  to  each 
specialization. 

MAJOR                             MINIMUM  HIGH  SCHOOL             HIGH   SCHOOL    UNITS 

UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR  RECOMMENDED     FOR 

ADMISSION  ADMISSION 

Business   Education  0  2 

English  4  4 

Fine   Arts  0  2 

French,  Latin,  or  Spanish  2  3   to  4 

Home    Economics  0  2 

Industrial    Arts  0  2 

Mathematics  3  3  l/z   to  4 

Music  0  1   to  2 

Physical   Education  0  1 

Science  2  3   to  4 

Social    Studies  2  2   to  4 

Speech  0  1    to  2 

D.  Special  Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  Age  Certification:  A  statement  of  date  of  birth.  Applicants  shall  be  at  least 
fifteen   years,   nine   months   old   before   taking   the   entrance   examinations. 

2.  Health  Report:  The  family  physician,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  College, 
shall  certify  a  candidate's  health  and  physical  fitness.  The  College  Physician  may  be 
asked  to  evaluate  a  candidate's  ability  to  perform  curricular  and  professional  responsi- 
bilities. 

Four  semesters  of  regular  physical  education  are  required  of  ALL  STUDENTS 
at  Montclair  State  College.  Any  applicant  having  a  physical  disability  which  might 
jeopardize  his  admission  because  of  inability  to  participate  in  the  regular  physical  educa- 
tion program  is  urged  to  contact  the  Director  of  Admissions  for  advice  before  filing 
application  forms.  All  individuals  entering  the  teaching  profession  should  be  in  excel- 
lent physical  condition.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  individual  who  cannot  participate 
in  the  normal  physical  education  program  has  the  stamina  to  become  a  successful 
teacher. 

The  medical  and  physical  examination  form  will  be  mailed  only  to  those  applicants 
who  have  been  accepted  by  the  College.  This  form  shall  be  completed  by  a  qualified 
physician  following  a  thorough  physical  examination,  and  returned  by  the  physician 
directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  within  14  days.  The  Admissions  Office  will 
refer  this  form  to  the  College  Physician  who  will  either  approve  or  reject  the  applicant. 

3.  High  School  Rating:  A  rating  of  the  student's  character  and  probable  fitness 
to  succeed  in  teaching  will  be  made  by  the  officials  of  the  applicant's  secondary 
school  on  forms  furnished  by   the  College. 

4.  Speech  Test:  Before  a  student  may  graduate  from  Montclair  State  College,  he 
must  satisfactorily  pass  a  speech  test  since  proper  speech  and  diction  are  vital  require- 
ments for  success  in  the  teaching  profession.  The  College  is  unwilling  to  accept  a  stu- 
dent who  has  any  speech  problem  which  cannot  be  corrected  by  reasonable  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Speech.  Any  individual  who  lisps,  stammers, 
stutters,  or  has  other  speech  impediments  or  difficulty  that  might  jeopardize  admis- 
sion to  the  College  should  contact  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Speech  for 
advice  regarding  admission  before  filing  entrance  forms  and  paying  the  non-refundable 
application   fee. 
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5.  Requirements  for  Special  Areas:  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, additional  requirements  are  necessary  for  particular  specializations.  Before  a  stu- 
dent can  be  admitted  to  the  physical  education  specialization,  he  is  required  to  take  a 
standardized  physical  education  aptitude  test.  Applicants  desiring  to  major  in  music 
are  required  to  take  a  standardized  musical  aptitude  test,  a  piano  audition,  and  an 
audition  on  the  student's  major  instrument  of  interest,  which  may  include  voice.  Speech 
majors  are  required  to  have  an  audition  with  three  members  of  the  Speech  Department. 
All  applicants  who  desire  to  major  in  French  or  Spanish  are  required  to  take  both 
conversational  and  written  tests  before  being  admitted.  Latin,  Science  and  English  appli- 
cants will  take  written  examinations  as  well  as  have  individual  interviews.  Fine  Arts 
candidates    should   submit    a    portfolio   of    the    student's    art    project    upon    request. 

E.  Freshman  Honors  Sections 

Special  honors  sections  are  open  to  incoming  freshmen  who  have  demonstrated  high 
scholastic  ability.  Candidates  are  required  to  take  the  College  Board  Entrance  Examina- 
tion. A  selected  group  of  freshmen  will  be  invited  to  become  candidates  for  this  pro- 
gram. Eligibility  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  oral  and  written  examinations 
administered  by  the  College.  Applicants  interested  in  the  program  should  write  to 
the  Chairman,  Academic  Honors  and  Graduation  Committee,  Montclair  State  College. 
Candidates    who   qualify    for   consideration   will    be   notified    by    April    3  0. 

F.  Advanced   Placement   Examinations   for   Credit 

Students  admitted  to  Montclair  who  have  completed  the  special  examinations  admin- 
istered by  the  Advanced  Placement  Board  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
may  submit  such  examinations  for  advanced  placement  credit.  The  faculties  of  the 
several  curriculums  may,  at  their  discretion,  grant  earned  college  credits  plus  waiver 
of    required    courses. 

G.  Advanced    Placement   Without    Credit 

Mathematics,  English,  Social  Studies  and  Business  Education  majors  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  take  placement  examination  in  the  spring  preceding  matriculation. 

II.  Admission   As   An    Undergraduate   Transfer    Student 

The  College  is  unable  to  admit  all  qualified  transfer  students  who  are  legal  residents 
of  New  Jersey  because  of  a  shortage  of  classroom  space.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
admission  by  transfer,  the  applicant  is  required  to  have  completed  satisfactorily  a 
minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  college-level  credit  from  an  accredited  institution. 
Well-qualified  applicants  meeting  the  foregoing  requirements  will  be  considered  in 
numbers    consistent    with    the    facilities    of    the    College. 

Requests  for  application  forms  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 

Director     of     Admissions 
MONTCLAIR    STATE    COLLEGE 

Upper    Montclair,    New    Jersey 

Applicants  are  required  to  have  all  transcripts,  credentials,  and  records  on  file  in 
the  Office  of  Admissions  by  April  1st  for  September  admission,  and  by  November  1 
for  the  late  January  admission.  Definite  notice  of  acceptance  cannot  be  mailed  until  a 
few    weeks    before    the    beginning    of    any    given    semester. 

III.  Admission   To  The  Graduate  Division 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured  from  the  Chair- 
man   of    the    Graduate    Council. 

Official   transcripts   of   all   previous   college   work   and   a   five   dollar    ($5.00)    applica- 
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tion    for    matriculation     fee    must     accompany     the    written     application.    No    action    is 
taken   until  such   transcripts   are   received. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application  blank  and  the  transcripts  of  previous  work,  the 
student  has  personal  conferences  with  the  department  adviser  of  the  department  in 
which  he  wishes  to  major,  and  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Studies.  These 
conferences  are  a  pre-requisite  to  action  of  the  committee  on  admissions.  The  student 
is  notified   in   writing  as   to  whether  or  not  he  has   been   accepted. 

Senior  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  College  with  good  academic  records 
and  within  sixteen  semester-hours  of  graduation  may  take  up  to  eight  semester-hours 
of  graduate  work  concurrently  with  the  balance  of  their  A.B.  degree  requirements  and 
prior  to  graduation  in  courses  of  a  senior-graduate  level,  i.e.,  between  400-499  in  the 
most  recent  Graduate  Bulletin.  Such  students  must  have  permission  signed  by  the 
Department  Chairman,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate 
Studies.   The   application   blank   must   be   obtained   in   the   Registrar's   Office. 

For   more    complete   information    see    the    current    Graduate   Bulletin. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Through  the  Placement  Office,  the  College  assists  alumni  and  prospective  graduates 
to  find  teaching  and  administrative  positions  appropriate  to  their  preparation  and 
abilities.  In  carrying  out  its  objectives,  the  office  compiles  credentials  for  registrants, 
notifies  candidates  of  job  opportunities,  informs  prospective  employers  of  qualified 
candidates,  distributes  supporting  credentials,  and  arranges  personal  interviews  for  appli- 
cants and  employers.  The  services  of  the  office  are  offered  to  undergraduates  and 
alumni   without   charge. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  are  active 
members  if  they  make  an  annual  gift.  Association  officers,  the  executive  board,  and  the 
executive  secretary  plan  a  schedule  of  events  for  all  graduates  and  their  guests. 
ALUMNI  LIFE  is  mailed  to  each  graduate  several  times  a  year,  giving  news  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  College,  the  faculty,  and  the  alumni.  In  addition  an  annual  magazine, 
the    Alumni    Forum,    is    published    and    sent    to   all    active   members. 

The  Alumni  Association  strives  to  continue  friendships  among  its  members  and 
with    the   College. 

The  alumni  maintain  an  office  in  the  Student  Life  Building,  and  through  their  pro- 
gram of  annual  giving  support  the  many  activities  of  the  College  and  of  the  College 
Development    Fund. 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES:  3,921  Normal  School  Diplomas;  8,9  5  8  A.B.  de- 
grees;   2,983    A.M.   degrees   as  of  June   9,    1965. 

THE  MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

To  provide  a  Margin  for  Excellence  for  Montclair  State  College  is  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of   the   Montclair   State  College  Development   Fund. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  friends  of  the  College,  parents,  alumni,  and 
faculty,  provides  direction  for  this  organization  whose  activities  include  bringing  dis- 
tinguished theatrical  groups  to  the  campus;  purchasing  fine  art  and  scholarly  books; 
and  providing  cultural  experiences  for  the  campus.  A  further  objective  is  the  under- 
writing of  the  cost  of  further  study  for  the  students  and  the  faculty  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  student  and  faculty   travel. 
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FACULTY-STUDENT  COOPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

The  Faculty-Student  Cooperative  Association  is  a  legally  chartered  non-profit  corpora- 
tion organized  to  operate  the  College  Book  Store,  vending  machines,  and  other  student 
services.  The  governing  board  is  made  up  of  student,  faculty,  and  alumni  representatives. 

GIFTS 

The  College  has  received  many  gifts  which  enrich  student  life.  Alumni,  faculty, 
students,  and  friends  raised  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  built  and 
equipped  the  Student  Life  Building. 

The  pipe  organ  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium  is  the  result  of  private  gifts.  Other 
gifts  have  been  provided  by  classes  and  friends  and  are  serving  a  variety  of  purposes 
on   the   campus. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

The  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development  jointly  operate  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  at 
Lake  Wapalanne,  Stokes  State  Forest,  Sussex  County.  Courses  offered  include  field 
studies  in  biological  and  physical  sciences,  conservation  of  forests  and  wildlife,  conserva- 
tion of  soils  and  water,  arts  and  crafts,  field  science  for  elementary-school  teachers, 
water  safety   and   first   aid,   camping  education,    rural   sociology,   and   related   subjects. 

During  the  sophomore  year,  ALL  students  from  Montclair  State  College  spend  five 
•days  at  the  School  of  Conservation,  during  which  time  they  experience  various  phases 
of  education   in   the  out-of-doors. 

Descriptions  of  course  offerings  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  arc 
contained  in  special  announcements  which  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation,  Branchville,  New  Jersey. 

THE   GRADUATE   DIVISION 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration  and  Supervision, 
Business  Education,  English,  Industrial  Arts,  Foreign  Languages,  Mathematics,  Music, 
Personnel  and  Guidance,  Physical  Education  or  Health  Education,  Science,  Speech, 
and  Social  Studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  each  curriculum  there  is 
a  core  of  Education  Department  courses,  subject-matter  department  courses,  and  elec- 
tive courses.  The  amount  of  each  type  of  work  depends  on  the  candidate's  under-grad- 
uate  work  and   is  determined   by   the  Graduate  Council. 

Montclair  senior-undergraduates  who  have  completed  112  semester-hours  and  who 
have  a  high  scholastic  average  may  enroll  in  courses  at  the  400  level  for  graduate 
credit.  A  special  form  for  this  enrollment  is  available  in   the  Graduate  Office. 

Students  interested  in  graduate  study  should  write  to  the  Chairman  of  Graduate 
Studies   for  a   bulletin   and  information. 

DIVISION  OF  FIELD  SERVICES  (Part-Time  and  Extension) 

Through  this  division,  the  College  offers  resident  senior  graduate,  graduate,  and 
teacher  certification  courses  on  campus  during  the  late  afternoons,  evenings  and  Satur- 
day mornings,  and  occasional  off-campus  courses.  These  courses  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers-in-service  and  college  graduates  who  are  seeking 
certification    to   teach    in    New    Jersey    public    secondary    schools. 
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Extension  courses  are  offered  off-campus  in  any  community  in  New  Jersey  in  which 
the  teachers-in-service  desire  the  Division  of  Field  Services  to  offer  a  particular  course, 
if  that  course  is  listed  in  the  Undergraduate  Bulletin.  Graduate  courses  are  not  offered 
off  campus.  (It  is  necessary  that  twenty  or  more  students  enroll  in  such  extension 
courses.) 

Under  certain  circumstances  Montclair  State  College  undergraduates  may  schedule 
courses  offered  through  the  Division  of  Field  Services.  A  form  describing  the  procedure 
for    doing    this    is    available    in    the    Registrar's    Office. 

Other  information  including  bulletins  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Field 
Services,   Montclair   State   College,   Upper   Montclair,   New   Jersey. 

DIVISION  OF  FIELD  SERVICES  (Summer  Session) 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are:  1)  elementary,  junior, 
and  senior  high  school  teachers;  2)  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  of  liberal 
arts  colleges  seeking  secondary  certificates;  3)  graduate  students  seeking  the  Master's 
degree;  4)  experienced  teachers  seeking  administrator's  and  supervisor's  certificates;  5) 
graduates  of  the  two  and  three-year  normal  school  courses  who  are  working  for  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  6)  normal  school,  teachers  college,  and  liberal  arts  college 
students,  who  have  been  permitted  to  meet  certain  requirements  through  summer 
session  courses;  7)  laymen  who  may  wish  to  take  certain  courses  because  of  their 
cultural  interest. 

Montclair  State  College  undergraduates  planning  summer  session  work  at  this 
College  or  at  another  college  or  university  should  fill  out  the  form,  "Application  for  Per- 
mission to  Take  Summer  Work",  and  secure  the  required  signatures.  Similar  permission 
in  writing  will  be  required  from  undergraduates  from  other  institutions.  This  should 
be  done  well  in  advance  of  the  summer  session  registration  date.  Forms  are  available 
from  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  summer  session  begins  during  the  last  week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  July  and 
extends  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  maximum  load  is  8  credit  hours.  For  other 
information,  including  bulletins  of  the  summer  session,  address  the  Director  of  the 
Summer    Session,    Montclair   State   College,    Upper    Montclair,    New    Jersey. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   ORGANIZATION 

The  college  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  divisions:  Instructional, 
under  the  Dean  of  the  College;  Student  Personnel,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean 
of  Students;  and,  Business,  under  the  direction  of  the  Business  Manager.  The  President 
of  the  college,  who  is  the  executive  officer,  administers  through  these  divisions  with  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Administrative  Council  which  is  made  up  of  administrative 
officers   and   department   chairmen. 

Instructional   Division 

The  Dean  of  the  College  has  direct  supervision  over  the  instructional  division  of 
the  College.  The  Dean  is  assisted  by  department  chairmen,  the  Registrar,  librarians,  and 
committees  in  considering  matters  related  to  instruction.  This  division  is  concerned 
with  curricula,  instructional  facilities,  teaching  aids,  assignment  of  staff  and  class- 
rooms,  and   all    matters    related    to   the    instructional   program   of   the   College. 

Student  Personnel   Division 

The  Student  Personnel  Division  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  physical 
health,    mental    health,    and    social    life    of    all    students.    The    Dean    of    Students    is    the 
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head  of  the  personnel  division.  He  is  assisted  in  his  responsibilities  by  assistant  directors 
of  personnel  for  men  and  women,  the  Director  of  Admissions,  the  Registrar,  the 
Academic  Counselor,  the  College  Physician,  college  nurses,  dormitory  directors,  and 
faculty  members  who  have  specific  assignments  as  advisers  to  student  groups  or  in- 
dividual students. 

Business  Division 

The  Business  Division,  under  the  direction  of  the  Business  Manager,  has  charge  of 
financial  matters  such  as  budget  preparation  and  control,  purchase  of  materials,  collec- 
tion of  fees,  inventories  and  financial  reports.  Responsibility  for  plant  operation, 
building   and   grounds   is   also   in    this   division. 

BUREAU  OF  FIELD  STUDIES 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  offers  educational  travel  courses.  They  are  described 
in  various  sections  of  this  bulletin  and  more  details  are  given  in  bulletins  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies.  Social  Studies  3  02,  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life,  is 
required  of  all  social  studies  majors  in  the  junior  year.  The  other  field  studies 
courses   are   elective. 
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General  Citizenship 

Montclair  State  College  is  organized  for  students  who  have  an  interest  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  society  by  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Opportunities  are  offered  by 
the  College  for  developing  educational  interest,  physical  health,  emotional  adjustment 
and  social  attitudes  and  habits.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  definite  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  the  College  and  are  encouraged  to  demonstrate  their  leadership 
through  cooperation  and  service  during  their  years  at  Montclair.  These  leadership  skills 
are  among  the  important  attributes  for  one  who  is  preparing  to  be  a  teacher. 


STUDENT   GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Student  Government  Association  is  composed  of  all  undergraduate  students. 
The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  provide  representative  governmental  bodies  for  the 
student  body  at  Montclair  State  College,  with  the  primary  aim  of  encouraging  and 
coordinating  student   activities   and   promulgating  student   opinion. 

The  legislative  branch  is  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  class  and 
two  representatives  from  each  major  curriculum.  The  Executive  branch  consists  of  the 
President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  past  President,  and  representatives 
from  each  of  the  major  activity  areas.  Non-voting  advisory  members  are  the  Dean  of 
Students  and  the  Financial  Aids  Officer.  The  Assistant  Directors  of  Students  act  in  an 
unofficial    advisory    capacity. 


Orientation  of  New  Students 

Orientation  means  essentially  adjustment  to  a  new  situation.  The  purpose  of  the 
orientation  program  at  Montclair  State  is  to  assist  all  freshmen  and  transfer  students  in 
getting  used  to  their  new  surroundings.  The  Director  of  Admissions  is  responsible  for 
this  program  in  cooperation  with  the  faculty  and  administration  of  the  College,  and 
particularly   the   Student   Personnel   Division. 

During  the  week  of  orientation,  freshmen  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  various  officials  of  the  College,  with  officers  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion and  with  the  officers  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  are  officially  in  charge  of 
the  student  phase  of  the  orientation  program,  known  as  Freshman  Welcome  Week. 
Through  the  auspices  of  these  persons,  freshmen  and  transfer  students  are  made  aware 
of  various  campus  organizations,  and  of  their  responsibilities  and  privileges  as  members 
of  the  student  body. 

Guided  tours  are  arranged  so  that  newcomers  to  the  campus  will  have  a  general 
understanding  of  facilities  and  opportunities  available  to  them.  Through  numerous  ac- 
tivities, the  College  attempts  to  develop  in  the  new  student  a  feeling  for  and  an 
appreciation  of  its  history,  traditions,  ideals  and  objectives.  In  addition  to  basic 
instruction  in  the  library  and  registration  which  must  be  accomplished  during  this 
period,  attention  is  also  given  to  analytic  tests  useful  in  helping  students  in  the  future. 

Recognizing  that  an  important,  immediate  adjustment  that  must  be  made  by  a 
new  student  is  adapting  to  a  new  social  world,  many  of  the  activities  of  this  particular 
week  are  designed  to  encourage  new  students  to  meet  socially  with  various  student 
groups  and  with  faculty  and  administrative  officials.  The  social  highlight  of  this  week 
has  traditionally  been  the  President's  Reception.  Other  events  include  the  Big  Brother- 
Big  Sister  Dance  which  gives  freshmen  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  juniors,  and  the 
Peace  Dance  which  gives  the  freshmen  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  Welcome  Week 
association    with    the    sophomores. 
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Music  and  Art 

Cultural  background  courses  in  music  and  art  are  required  of  all  students.  In 
addition,  music  electives  and  the  music  organizations  of  the  College  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  further  study  in  fields  of  special  interests.  These  include:  the  A  Cappella 
Choir,  the  Orchestra,  the  Band,  the  Opera  Workshop  and  the  Music  Workshop,  includ- 
ing various  types  of  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Concerts  are  given  throughout 
the   school    year    by    guest    artists,    music    faculty,    and    advanced    music    students. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  New  York  City,  the  College  is  able  to  offer  unusually 
fine  opportunities  in  music.  Trips  are  frequently  made  to  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Concerts,  and  other  musical  events  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Additional  opportunities 
to  attend  other  cultural  affairs  are  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  Memorial  Auditorium 
by    community    and    state    organizations. 

The  art  electives  give  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  with  various  art 
media.  The  Fine  Arts  Department  facilities  include  fully  equipped  laboratories  for 
sculpture,  painting,  textiles,  print  making,  ceramics,  photography  and  puppet  theater 
production.     Trips   are    taken    to   art    museums    and    galleries    in    the    metropolitan    area. 

Drama   and   Theater   Productions 

The  College  recognizes  the  value  of  drama  and  theater  in  the  cultural  life  of  a 
well-rounded  student.  In  the  classroom,  dramatic  literature  is  studied  in  historical 
perspective  as  an  art  form  and  as  a  mirror  of  social  institutions.  Trips  are  arranged 
to  both  professional  and  amateur  productions  with  attendance  required  in  connection 
with  some  particular  courses  in  theater.  Elective  offerings  in  the  Speech  Department 
cover  all  aspects  of  dramatic  production  and  are  open  to  the  entire  student  body.  The 
Memorial  Auditorium  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  College  theatrical  activities.  At  least 
three  major  productions  each  year  are  produced  by  Players,  the  undergraduate,  college- 
wide,  dramatic  organization.  The  program  of  this  organization  also  includes  workshop 
activities  throughout  the  year  and  assistance  to  other  producing  groups  on  campus. 
Several  courses  require  students  to  direct  workshop  productions.  These  may  be  done 
arena-style   or   in    the   small    theater    located    in    the   College    High    School. 

Student  Exchange  with  French  and  Spanish  Speaking  Countries 

The  College  has  a  student  exchange  program  in  the  field  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. Selected  students,  following  their  junior  year,  may  be  offered  the  opportunity 
to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  college  or  university  under  Montclair 
auspices.  Students  may  go  to  France,  Canada,  Spain,  Mexico,  or  South  America.  This 
program   is    administered    through    the   Margaret   B.    Holz   Fund    for   Student   Exchange. 

College  Athletics 

The  College  maintains  an  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sports  program  for  men 
and  women.  The  principal  sports  for  men  include  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track 
and  field,  cross  country,  golf,  tennis,  soccer,  wrestling,  bowling,  fencing,  and  gymnastics. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  basketball,  softball,  tennis,  golf, 
archery,    fencing,    bowling,    field    hockey,    gymnastics,    and    track    and    field. 

Varsity  sports  are  administered  by  the  Montclair  Athletic  Commission,  which  is 
composed  of  students  and  faculty  members,  and  by  the  Women's  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. For  a  complete  description  of  the  College's  athletic  program,  activities  and  facili- 
ties,   see    "Panzer    School    of    Physical    Education    and    Hygiene." 
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Student  Publications 

The  Arrowhead  is  the  student  handbook.  It  supplies  general  campus  information, 
policies,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers  and  other  material  of  specific  value 
to   students. 

The  Montclarion  is  the  weekly  student  newspaper  covering  a  variety  of  subjects  of 
interest  to  students.  All  Montclair  State  College  undergraduates  are  eligible  for  staff 
positions. 

Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  which  publishes  original  contributions  in 
literature    and    art.     Staff    positions    are    open    to    all    undergraduate    students. 

La  Campana,  the  College  annual,  is  edited  by  the  Senior  Class;  however,  staff  positions 
are    open    to    all    undergraduate    students. 

Housing   Accommodations 

The  College  has  five  dormitories,  each  staffed  by  a  full-time  director.  Chapin  Hall, 
Russ  Hall,  and  Grace  Freeman  Hall  house  four  hundred  women,  and  Stone  Hall  and 
Webster  Hall  house  two  hundred  men.  Increasing  College  enrollment  has  resulted  in 
waiting  lists  for  dormitory  rooms.  Students  desiring  consideration  for  dormitory  hous- 
ing should  write  the  Coordinator  of  Housing,  Personnel  Office,  for  a  dormitory 
application  soon  after  being  accepted  to  the  College.  The  distance  one  lives  from  the 
campus   is   an   important   consideration    in   making   selections    for   dormitory   occupancy. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  and  the  opportunities  for  social  affairs, 
entertainments,  and  athletics  are  determined  and  promoted  by  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Women's  Inter-Dormitory  Association,  the  Council  of  the  Men's  Dormitories,  the 
Coordinators  of  Housing,  and  the  dormitory  directors  with  emphasis  placed  on  student 
participation    and    responsibility. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  a  dormitory  are  assisted  by  the  Student 
Personnel  Office  in  obtaining  approved  housing  in  private  homes  near  the  campus. 
Approval    is   not   granted    for   single,    undergraduate   women    to   live   in    apartments. 

Social  Activities 

A  program  of  social  and  recreational  activities  is  offered  by  the  College.  Dances, 
banquets,  shows  and  other  social  affairs  are  sponsored  by  the  Student  Government 
Association,  classes,  fraternities  and  sororities,  or  clubs.  Annual  events  such  as  Home- 
coming, the  Christmas  Dinner  and  Carol  Sing,  Cotillion  and  the  All-College  Carnival 
highlight    the   active    campus    life. 

Honor  Societies,   Fraternities,  Sororities,  and  Clubs 

A  description  of  all  honor  societies,  fraternities,  sororities  and  clubs  is  found  in 
The  Arrowhead,  the  student  handbook. 

Who's  Who  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges 

Each  year  a  number  of  outstanding  seniors  are  chosen  for  inclusion  in  this  national 
listing.  The  selection  is  based  on  scholarship,  participation  in  co-curricular  activities, 
and   character   qualifications. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
Student  Personnel   Division 

The  Student  Personnel  Division  headed  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  includes  Assistant 
Directors    of    Student    Personnel,    the    Director    of    Admissions,    the    Registrar,    the    Aca- 
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demic  Counselor,  the  College  Physician,  College  Nurses,  and  resident  Dormitory  Directors. 
Responsibilities  of  the  Student  Personnel  Division  are:  student  counseling  and  advise- 
ment, veterans'  counseling,  admissions,  registration,  part-time  placement,  academic 
records  and  reports,  health  services,  weekly  calendar  of  events  held  on  campus,  co- 
curricular    activities,    scholarships,    loans,    housing    and     human     relations    training. 

Student  Counseling   and   Advisement 

All  members  of  the  Student  Personnel  Department  provide  guidance  and  counseling 
opportunities  for  students.  Services  extend  from  personal  counseling  of  a  general  nature 
to  specialized  counseling  in  such  areas  as  financial  aids,  part-time  employment,  academic 
advisement,  housing,  veterans'  affairs,  health,  emotional  adjustment,  leadership  train- 
ing, and  social  adjustment. 

There  is  also  a  general  program  involving  all  students  and  most  faculty  members. 
Each  new  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  from  his  major  department  for 
general  counseling  and  academic  advisement.  Students  usually  remain  with  their  faculty 
advisers  throughout  their  stay  in  college  unless  reassignment  is  necessitated  through 
faculty  resignations,  break  of  matriculation,  or  change  of  major.  Students  are  expected 
to  confer  with  their  advisers  at  each  registration  for  assistance  in  curriculum  planning 
and  to  obtain  program  approval.  Group  advisory  meetings  are  organized  periodically, 
and  students  are  expected  to  participate.  When  necessary,  students  arrange  for  indi- 
vidual   conferences    with    faculty    advisers. 

Attendance  and  Absences 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  scheduled  classes  regularly.  There  is  no  official 
provision  for  "free  cuts."  The  treatment  and  handling  of  any  absences  that  do  occur 
for  personal  reasons,  including  illness  of  less  than  two  days,  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  individual  faculty  member.  In  the  case  of  prolonged  illness  causing  absences  of 
two  or  more  days,  official  permission  to  re-enter  classes  must  be  secured  from  the 
Medical  Department.  Official  excuses  are  also  issued  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
participation  in  College-sponsored  field  or  athletic  trips,  but  in  such  cases  the  student 
is    still    responsible    for    making    up    missed    assignments. 

Veterans'  Counseling 

Any  veteran  who  plans  to  attend  Montclair  State  College  should  apply  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  eligibility  and  entitlement  at  the  nearest  regional  office  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration well  in  advance  of  registering  at  the  College.  In  requesting  this  certificate, 
the  veteran  is  advised  to  indicate  clearly  his  educational  objective  since  the  Veterans 
Administration  has  established  certain  limitations  especially  with  regard  to  change  of 
curriculum  or  educational  objective.  At  the  time  of  each  registration,  the  veteran 
should  also  consult  with  the  College  Veterans'  Counselor  to  make  certain  that  his 
certificate  is  in  order  and  that  he  has  taken  the  proper  steps  to  expedite  his  education 
under    the    provisions   of    Public    Laws    5  50    and    894. 

Health  Services 

The  College  employs  a  full-time  physician  and  three  full-time  nurses.  The  Medical 
Department,  including  the  College  Infirmary,  is  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  College  Physician.  The  facilities  and  services  of  the 
Medical  Department  are  available  to  all  students.  The  College  Infirmary  is  staffed 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Students,  at  time  of  College  entrance,  must  be  examined  by 
the  College  Physician  to  determine  whether  they  are  free  from  any  disease  or  infirmity 
which    would   prevent    them    from    teaching.     An    examination    by    the   College   Physician 
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may  be  required  of  any  student  at  any  time  to  determine  whether  his  physical  condi- 
tion warrants  his  continuance  in  the  College.  The  College  also  requires  all  students, 
at  time  of  entrance  and  during  their  freshman  and  senior  years,  to  submit  evidence  of 
freedom  from  tuberculosis.  All  students  who  are  positive  reactors  to  a  tuberculin 
test    will    be    required    to    furnish    an    X-ray. 

All  seniors  must  have  a  physical  examination  prior  to  their  student-teaching  assign- 
ment. The  results  of  this  examination  may  be  used  to  fulfill  State  requirements  for 
certification  if  this  examination  is  made  within  one  year  prior  to  graduation.  The 
student   may   use   his  personal   physician  or   be  examined   by   the   College  Physician. 

The  College  provides  the  services  of  five  psychologists  on  a  part-time  basis  and  two 
consulting  psychiatrists. 

Student  Insurance 

A  Student's  Medical  Reimbursement  Insurance  Plan  covering  accident  and  sickness 
benefits  is  available  to  all  students.  The  premium  for  one  calendar  year  is  $16.00  and 
is  payable  in  full  in  September.  Students  are  encouraged  to  purchase  this  insurance 
and  those  on  athletic  teams  are  REQUIRED  to  have  it.  In  the  event  of  disability,  the 
student  should   get   instructions   for   filing   the  claim   at   the   College   Infirmary. 

Parking 

All  students  who  are  eligible  to  drive  automobiles  on  the  campus  are  required  to 
register  their  automobiles  and  display  a  current  decal  according  to  the  instructions 
which  are  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Parking  Director.  Students  must  sign  an 
agreement  to  observe  all  traffic  and  parking  regulations.  Failure  to  observe  these 
regulations    may    result    in    the    loss    of    parking    privileges. 

Because  of  limited  parking  facilities,  dormitory  students  and  students  living  within 
two  miles  of  the  campus  are  not  permitted  to  park  their  automobiles  on  campus.  Com- 
muting students  are  encouraged  to  organize  car  pools  and  to  use  public  transportation 
in    order    to    conserve    parking    space. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

All  scholarships,  loans  and  grants  are  coordinated  by  the  College  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee. Each  application  for  aid  is  reviewed  by  the  Committee  to  determine  what 
financial  assistance  may  be  granted  to  a  student  who  can  meet  the  scholarship  stand- 
ards and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Students  on  scholarships  must  maintain  a  satis- 
factory  scholastic   average   in   order   to   be   eligible   for   financial   aid. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  at  Montclair  State  College  is  always  ready  to  assist 
students  and  parents  in  analyzing  their  financial  problems  and  to  offer  advice  and 
assistance. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Adviser,  Personnel  Office,  College 
Hall,   Montclair   State   College,   Upper   Montclair,   New   Jersey. 

New   Jersey   State   Scholarships 

Chapter  150  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  19  59  provides  for  competitive  college  scholar- 
ships to  be  awarded  to  a  maximum  of  five  percent  of  each  year's  high  school  graduating 
class.  Recipients  of  the  scholarships  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
financial  needs,  high  moral  character,  good  citizenship,  dedication  to  American  ideals, 
and  achievement  on  a  competitive  examination.  State  Scholarships  cover  tuition  at 
Montclair    State    College. 
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Awards  are  granted  for  a  four-year  period,  renewable  annually.  Although  students 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  State  Scholarships  while  they  are  freshmen  in  college,  should 
they  be  granted  an  award  they  may  not  receive  it  beyond  the  period  which  usually 
comprises  a  four-year  undergraduate  program.  This  means  that  if  a  freshman  appli- 
cant is  granted  a  scholarship,  he  will  receive  stipends  for  a  three-year  period  instead 
of  four,  in  contrast  to  the  four-year  period  of  eligibility  granted   to  high   school   seniors. 

If  a  student  is  unable  to  begin  college  after  receiving  a  State  Scholarship,  he  may 
re-apply  for  a  State  award  again  the  next  year  since  he  is  still  within  a  twelve-month 
period  of  his  high  school  graduation.  If  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  college  education 
once  he  has  begun,  he  may  request  the  Commission  to  grant  him  a  leave  of  absence. 
A  leave  is  granted  for  a  six-month  term  and  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
renewed  for  one  term.  The  student's  period  of  eligibility  to  receive  a  State  Scholar- 
ship  is    reduced    by    the    time    he    is    on    leave. 

The  scholarship  legislation  requires  that  in  order  to  renew  an  award,  a  student  must 
have  achieved  satisfactory  academic  progress  and  must  remain  in  full-time  enrollment. 
It  is   necessary   also   for   a    holder   to   remain    a    resident   of   the   State   of   New   Jersey. 

Awards  are  renewed  in  the  summer  following  the  close  of  the  regular  academic  year, 
when  transcripts  of  the  past  year's  work  become  available.  After  receiving  college 
transcripts,  the  Commission  office  will  notify  students  of  the  renewal  of  their  awards. 

Applications   and   other    information    may   be   secured    from: 

NEW    JERSEY    STATE    SCHOLARSHIP    COMMISSION 

22  5    West    State    Street 

Trenton    2  5,    New    Jersey 

Student   Work    Program 

The  student  work  program  was  set  up  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  assist  students 
in  need  of  financial  assistance.  Under  this  program  the  student  agrees  to  perform 
service    of    a    designated    nature    for    compensation    at    a    specified    rate. 

Any  student  who  demonstrates  financial  need  and  meets  the  work  requirements  of 
the  college  administration  is  eligible.  Holders  of  State  Scholarships  are  also  eligible 
for   consideration    under    the    student    work    program. 

Guaranteed   Bank   Loans 

Chapter  121  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  guaranteed  or  insured 
bank  loans  to  qualified  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  meeting  their 
expenses  of  higher  education  in  approved  educational  institutions.  Recipients  of  such 
loans  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need,  high  moral  char- 
acter,   good    citizenship,    and    dedication    to    American    ideals. 

Any  person  may  apply  for  a  loan  to  the  New  Jersey  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Authority  if  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  New  Jersey  for  6  months  or  longer 
preceding  the  date  of  his  application   for  such   a   loan,  and   is    18    years  of  age  or  over. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan   Program 

The  College  participates  in  the  Federal  Loan  Program  which  is  described  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  II,  Student  Loans.  Students  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  loan  program  provided  there  is  evidence  of  need  and  satisfactory  scholar- 
ship is  demonstrated.  Recipients  of  these  loans  are  not  required  to  begin  making 
payments  until  one  year  following  graduation  from  college.  An  amount  equal  to  10% 
of   the   loan   is   forgiven    for  each    year   of   public   school   teaching   in    which    the   applicant 
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engages.    A  total  forgiveness  of   50%  of  the  original  amount  borrowed,  representing  five 
years   of   teaching,   is   possible   under    the   provisions   of   the   law. 

An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  is  not  considered  until  the  prospective  student  has 
received  an  official  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  College.  Additional  information  and 
application  forms  are  available  from   the  Financial   Aids  Adviser  in  the  Personnel  Office. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  Scholarships 

Two  $200  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  two  students  from  the  Junior  or 
Senior  Class.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  a  New  Jersey  resident  on  the  basis  of 
financial   need,   scholarship,   and    demonstrated   ability   for   teaching   while   at    college. 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Edward  Russ. 
Grants  are  made  from  income  to  assist  deserving  students  who  will  make  contributions 
to  the  profession   of   teaching. 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

This  loan  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Chapin,  Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal  School.  Loans  are 
made  principally  to  upper-class  students  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate's  personal  and 
scholastic    fitness    for   the   profession   of    teaching   and   financial   need. 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Professor  John  C.  Stone  in 
memory  of  his  contribution  to  education.  The  proceeds  are  used  as  a  scholarship  for 
junior    and    senior    students    who    are    mathematics    majors. 

Agora  Student  Assistance  Fund 

This  fund  was  set  up  by  the  Agora  Fraternity  in  1963.  Students  in  need  of  emer- 
gency financial  aid  may  apply  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  Students  for  a  temporary 
short-term  loan.  The  loans  are  granted  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  in  amounts 
up    to   a    limit    of    $25.00. 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange 

The  exchange  student  movement  at  Montclair  was  conceived  and  developed  by  the 
late  Professor  Margaret  B.  Holz,  and  it  was  in  her  memory  that  a  fund  was  created. 
The  proceeds  of  the  fund  provide  financial  assistance  to  those  upperclassmen  of  the 
Modern    Foreign    Language   Department    who   desire    to   study    abroad. 

Mark  Andrews  Scholarship   Fund 

This  scholarship  is  established  in  the  name  of  the  Montclair  Glee  Club  in  memory 
of  Mark  Andrews.  This  award  is  made  to  an  upper  class  student  who  is  interested 
primarily   in   the   teaching  of   choral   music   and   who  needs   financial   assistance. 

Field  Studies  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  Dr.  Harold  S.  Sloan,  a  former  professor  at  the  College. 
The  interest  on  an  investment  of  $10,000  is  used  for  the  development  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  and  for  scholarships  for  defraying  expenses  of  field-study 
courses. 

Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 

The  fund  provides  organ  scholarships  for  upperclassmen  from  the  income  derived 
from    this    memorial   to   a    friend    of    the   College. 
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Part-Time  Employment  Service 

The    Personnel    Office    lists    opportunities    for    part-time    employment.     Students    inter- 
ested  in  part-time  employment   should   register   in   the   office   of   the   Dean   of   Students. 
Employers   are   invited    to   list    part-time   job   openings    with    the    Dean    of   Students. 

Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  Scholarships 

Each  year  the  following  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  in  the  Panzer  School 
of    Physical    Education    and    Hygiene: 

Judge   Esther   Waterman    Scholarship 

The  Judge  Esther  Waterman  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a  Freshman  who 
exhibits  the  highest  excellence,  not  in  academic  achievement  alone,  but  also  in 
other     traits    and    characteristics. 

Phi   Eta   Sigma   Scholarship 

The  Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship  of  $3  5  is  awarded  to  a  Junior  woman  who  has 
exhibited    high    achievement    in    the    field    of    Physical    Education. 

Adelphes  Club  Scholarship 

The  Adelphes  Club  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a  woman  who  best  repre- 
sents   the    Big    Sister    ideal. 

The  Vincent  and   Dorothy  Farrell  Scholarship 

Under  this  scholarship  $100  is  awarded  each  year  to  an  outstanding  student  major- 
ing in   Physical   Education. 

B.  Croce  Educational  Society 

The  B.  Croce  Education  Society  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  the  man  with 
the    highest    achievement    and    leadership    in    the    Sophomore    year. 

Teresa    Farrell   Scholarship 

The  Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship  of  $2  5  is  awarded  to  a  Sophomore  woman  entering 
the    Junior    year    with    the    highest    scholarship    standing. 

Selections   are   made   by   a   committee   of   Physical   Education   staff   members. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the  Panzer 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  Chapin  Hall,  Montclair  State  College, 
Upper    Montclair,    New    Jersey. 

Announcement   of    recipients   of   scholarships   is   made   in   May. 

Experiment  in   International   Living 

During  past  years  the  Student  Government  Association  at  Montclair  State  College 
has  provided  funds  for  four  Junior  students  to  participate  in  the  Experiment  in  Inter- 
national   Living    during    their    summer    vacation. 

The  average  amount  granted  in   the  past   for  each   student   has   been    $1,000. 

All  applications  for  Experiment  in  International  Living  must  be  filed  before 
February    1. 

Additional  information  and  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Student  Govern- 
ment   Association,   Inc.,   Life   Hall,   Montclair   State   College,   Upper   Montclair,   N.    J. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

Under  this  Act  students  whose  parents  are  in  the  low  income  range  may  apply  for 
assistance.  Qualified  students  are  then  assisted  to  a  work-study  project  and  are  paid 
monthly.  Applications  should  be  made  through  the  Financial  Aids  Advisor  in  the 
Student    Personnel    Office. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

The  content,  organization,  and  instructional  procedures  of  the  various  curricula  and 
courses  are  based  on  guiding  principles  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
These  principles  are  in  accord  with  those  which  Montclair  has  followed  in  developing 
its  curricula.  They  have  directed  and  unified  the  work  of  the  staff  in  its  selection, 
organization,    and    treatment    of    curricular    materials. 

These   guiding  principles   are: 

#  The  definite  objective  of  a  professional  college  makes  certain  requirements  neces- 
sary, yet,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  special  interests  of  individual  students  should 
be   recognized. 

#  After  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization  have  been  chosen,  there  should 
be    comparatively    little    opportunity    for    free    elections. 

#  Each  curriculum  should  provide  a  basis  of  required  background  courses  and 
professional    activities. 

#  Each  curriculum  should  provide  for  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and  organiza- 
tion of  education  in  the  appropriate  levels  and  for  guidance  and  skill  in  selecting, 
organizing,    and    presenting   instructional    materials. 

#  Each    curriculum    should    make    adequate    provision    for    specialization. 

#  Subject    matter   should    be   treated    professionally. 

#  The  courses  and  activities  in  a  given  curriculum  should  be  sequential  and 
integrated. 

#  Courses  should  be  broadly  humanizing  and  should  be  related  to  what  takes  place 
in   society   and   what   is   done   in   school. 

#  The  demonstration  school  should  be  the  laboratory  and  integrating  center  of  all 
courses    and    all    curricula. 

#  General  educational  theories  and  techniques  should  be  exemplified  in  regular  class 
instruction    and    frequently    demonstrated    in    the    laboratory    school. 

#  The  relative  value  of  the  elements  of  the  professional  instruction  should  be 
checked  by  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  college  product. 

#  The  curricula  and  courses  of  the  College  are  the  servants  of  a  changing  society, 
and   therefore,  should   be  subject   to  continual   adjustment. 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  has  three  functions.  The  first  is  to 
provide  each  student  with  a  rich  background.  The  second  is  to  provide  professional 
subject  matter  which  includes  sound  standards  of  scholarship.  The  third  is  to  provide 
theories    and    techniques    and    their    application    in    teaching. 

General  Education 

General  Education  is  that  phase  of  education  which  prepares  the  individual  for  pur- 
poseful and  responsible  citizenship  in  a  free  society  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
prepares  him  for  a  profession  or  occupation.  Courses  in  communication,  the  human- 
ities,  science,   mathematics,   social   studies,    health    and   physical   education   are   included. 

Every  teacher  who  can  recognize  the  many-sided  interests  of  his  students  must  have 
a  broad  philosophy  of  life  and  an  interest  in  the  life  experiences  of  youth.  Furthermore, 
every  teacher  who  specializes  in  a  field  of  knowledge  must  be  familiar  with  the  interests, 
activities,  and  problems  of  society  as  they  relate  to  the  specialization.  Therefore,  the 
College  recognizes  that  each  student  must  be  familiar  with  social,  political,  economic, 
industrial,  scientific,  religious,  literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of  life,  and  that  this 
background  should   be   a   body  of   related   knowledge  not  a   collection  of  isolated  parts. 

Such  professional-cultural  background  courses  comprise  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total    college    requirements    for    graduation. 
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Specialization 

Specialization  is  built  upon  the  related  and  fundamental  body  of  knowledge  acquired 
in  general  education  and  provides  a  command  of  subject  matter  in  the  major  field. 
Opportunities  are  provided  so  intellectual  curiosity  will  be  stimulated,  which  leads  to 
individual    scholarship. 

The  student  is  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester-hours  in  his 
major  field  in  addition  to  the  educational  requirements  of  all  students.  It  has  been 
college  policy  to  treat  subject  matter  professionally.  This  requires  not  only  an  academic 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  that  same  subject   matter. 

Basic   and   Specialized    Professional    Education 

The  principles  and  needs  of  professional  education  are  covered  adequately  under  the 
Department    of    Education,    page    41. 

SUMMARY  OF  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

I.     GENERAL    EDUCATION  48  s.h. 

A.  Language  Communication  6  s.h. 

Eng.    100C  Fundamentals  of  Writing  3 

Speech   100  Fundamentals    of    Speech  3 

Possible    Substitutions    on    recommendation    of    department    concerned. 

Eng.    103  English   Composition  3 

Eng.     104  Creative    Writing  3 

Eng.    408  Creative    Writing,    II  2 

Speech    103  Voice  &  Speech  Improvement  3 

Eng.    310  Journalism  2 

B.  Social    Studies  12   s.h. 

S.S.   100A&B  Development   of   World 

Civilization  6 

S.S.   200A&B  Contemporary  American  Life  6 

Substitutions  or  advanced  standing-placement  may  be  made  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Social  Studies  Department  from  the  list  of  courses  offered  by 
the   department. 

C.  Sciences    and   Mathematics  12   s.h. 

To   be   selected    from: 


Sci.   100A 

Physical    Science 

4 

Sci.   100B 

Biological    Science 

4 

Sci.   100C 

Earth   Sciences 

2 

Math.   300 

Social  Uses  of  Mathematics 

2 

Math.   310 

Introduction   to  Modern 

Mathematics 

2 

Math.   311 

The    Development    of 

Mathematics 

2 

Math.   312 

Concepts   of  The  Calculus 

2 

Math.   320 

Elements   of  Statistical 

Reasoning 

2 

Sci.  418 

Three   Centuries   of 

Science    Progress 

2 

Sci.   422 

Consumer    Science 

2 

Substitutions  or  advanced  standing-placement  may  be  made  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Mathematics  or  Science  Departments  from  the  list  of  courses 
offered   by   the   departments. 
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D.  Humanities  12  s.h. 

Eng.    100G  Western   World   Literature        3 

F.A.   100  Introduction   to  the 

Visual    Arts  3 

Music    100  Introduction    to   Music  2 

Lang.    300  Foundations   of   Language  2 

Elective  to  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  courses  offered  by  the  Humanities 
Departments.  Substitutions  or  advanced-standing  placement  may  be  made 
on    recommendations    of   the   department    concerned. 

E.  Physical    and    Mental    Health  6  s.h. 

H.E.     100  Healthful    Living                        2 

Phys.    Ed.  Physical    Education 

100A&B  Activities                                     1 

Phys.    Ed.  Physical   Education 

200A&B  Activities                                    1 

Ed.    100  Mental   Hygiene   and 

Personal     Adjustment  2 

II.     PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  15   s.h. 

Ed.   201    &   202  Human   Development   & 

Behavior  6 

Ed.   303  The   Teacher   in   School 

and  Community  3 

Ed.  401  Development  of  Educational 

Thought  3 

Elective    in    Professional    Education  3 

III.  SPECIALIZATION    (Major    and    minor    subject    including    student  5  3   s.h. 
teaching  and  specialized  professional.    For  major  and  minor  sequence 
requirements  see  outline  in    the   section   of   department   concerned). 

IV.  ELECTIVES  12  s.h. 

TOTAL  128   s.h. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 
College  High  School 

College  High  School,  a  six-year  high  school,  is  a  vital  part  of  the  College's  program 
of  teacher  education  and  serves  the  College  faculty  and  student  body  as  a  continuously 
available  testing  ground  for  theory  and  procedure.  Here,  prospective  teachers  have 
opportunities  for  systematic  observation  of  high  school  classroom  instruction  and  for 
detailed   study   of   individual   high    school    age   youngsters. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Demonstration  School  is  its  immediate  coordination  with 
the  College  curriculum.  All  classes  at  the  College  High  School  are  taught  by  College 
professors  as  part  of  their  regular  teaching  assignment  and  in  many  instances,  the 
methods  classes  of  the  College  are  conducted  by  the  very  people  who  teach  the  par- 
ticular subjects  in  the  High  School.  The  closest  possible  correlation  of  theory  and 
practice   is   thus   achieved. 

CREDITS  AND  STANDARDS 
Credits 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester  hour  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period  of  eighteen  weeks. 
The    average    student    load    for    any    one    semester    is    sixteen    semester-hours    of    prepared 
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work  a  week.  Thirty-two  semester  hour  credits  should  be  earned  during  each  college 
year.  A  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  is  required  for  gradu- 
ation. Permission  to  carry  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only 
to  those  who  have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood  that  students 
are   retained    in    the   College   only    so   long    as    they   do   satisfactory    work. 

Rating   System 

Marks    indicating   degrees    of    achievement    in    the    various    courses    are    given    in    letters, 

A.    B.    C.    D.    and    F. 

A— Excellent  F— Failure 

B — Good  Inc. — Incomplete    Work 

C— Fair  WP.— Withdrawn,    Passing 

£) — Poor  WF. — Withdrawn,     Failing 

Where    a    student    has    had    an    unavoidable    absence,    or    for    reasons    in    accord    with 

approved   policy,   a   course   may   be   marked   "Incomplete"   at    the  end  of   a   semester.     This 

mark    must    be    removed    by    a    final    grade    within    six    weeks,    or    the    course    cannot    be 

credited    and    the    mark    becomes    "F". 

Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  graduation,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor    of    Arts    is    granted. 

Those  who  complete  requirements  for  a  degree  at  Montclair  State  College  also 
qualify  for  a  standard  certificate  to  teach  the  subjects  of  the  major  in  grades  7-12 
in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  and  for  certain  major  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The    Montclair    graduate    is   eligible    for    a    permanent    teaching    certificate. 

Scholastic  Standards 

Montclair's  academic  standards  are  based  on  the  principles  to  which  the  college  is 
dedicated. 

One  of  these  principles  is  a  cornerstone  in  Montclair's  professional  edifice.  From 
the  beginning,  Montclair  has  emphasized  the  twin  areas  of  preparation  for  teaching, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  field  of  subject-matter  interest,  and  a  mastery  of  educa- 
tional   principles    to    teach    the   subject-matter    effectively. 

Another  principle,  of  equal  importance,  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  co-operative 
activity  among  the  three  major  divisions  of  the  college  community — the  administration, 
the  faculty,  and  the  students.  Each  must  assume  responsibility  for  seeking  the  best 
ways  and  means  for  obtaining  the  best  results,  and  each  must  be  resolved  to  maintain 
the    standards    thus    established. 

To  produce  teachers  of  high  quality,  Montclair  is  primarily  concerned  about  admit- 
ting only  those  students  who  subscribe  to  the  attitudes  and  standards  needed  for 
becoming    excellent    teachers,    which    are    the    following: 

First,  the  student  should  commit  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  high  calling  of 
Montclair's  professional  objective — mastery  of  his  teaching  field  on  the  one  hand, 
and  mastery  of  professional  skills  (methods)  and  professional  knowledge  (function 
of  school  and  education  in  terms  of  individual,  community,  national,  and  global 
needs),    on    the   other    hand. 

Second,  since  Montclair's  students  are  carefully  selected  as  prospective  teachers,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  use  in  all  their  work  the  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  adequately,  and  that  they  will  give  evidence  of  this  ability  at 
all    times. 

Third,  the  students  should  recognize  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
well-rounded  person  with  as  many  of  his  abilities  developed  as  possible,  that  exclu- 
sive interest  in  a  major  field  is  narrow  and  self-defeating,  and  that  required  courses 
in   fields   other   than    the   major   are    broadening. 
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Fourth,   he   must    realize   that   marks   are   not   ends   in   themselves,   but,   as   symbols, 
they  are  indicative  of  individual  capacity  in  relation  to  achievement. 
Fifth,   he   should   insist   upon   quality   performance   in   each    course,   both   in   subject- 
matter  and  education,  trying  always  to  increase  the  excellence  of  his  understanding 
and   performance. 

Sixth,   he   should   strive   to   manifest   academic   and   professional   growth    from   course 
to  course. 

Seventh,  he  should  seek  opportunities  to  choose  courses  not  in  terms  of  personal 
expediency  but  in  terms  of  best  professional  growth,  as  he  envisions  the  need  for 
teaching  young  minds  to  embrace  a  global  perspective  and  global  obligations. 
Eighth,  he  should  welcome,  whenever  possible,  opportunities  to  participate  in  those 
co-curricular  activities  that  offer  contact  with  the  rich  cultural  resources  of  this 
metropolitan   area. 

Not  only  students,  but  administration  and  faculty  also,  are  required  to  maintain 
academic  standards.  The  administration  assumes  the  responsibility  of  recruiting  and 
maintaining  a  faculty  of  highest  quality;  the  faculty  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
organizing  and  preserving,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  professionalized  subject-matter 
of  highest  quality;  the  students  assume  the  responsibility  of  responding  to  that  presen- 
tation   to   achieve    results    of    the    highest    quality. 

Montclair's  academic  standard  is  one  of  large  commitment,  inspired  by  past  achieve- 
ment,  spurred   by    current   performance,   and    fired    by   the   vision   of   the   future. 

Comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  student's  academic  standing  is  indicated  in  his 
grade  point  average.  The  numerical  equivalent  for  determining  grade  point  average 
follows:    A,   —4;    B,   —3;    C,   —2;    D,    — 1 ;    F,    O. 

Students    must    maintain    cumulative    grade    point    averages: 

For  sophomore  standing,  the  student  must  have  completed  at  least  26  credit  hours 
with   a    1.6   average. 

For   junior   standing,    5  8    credit    hours    with    a    1.8    average. 

For  senior   standing,   90    credit    hours   with   a   2.0    average. 

The  grade  point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  total  grade  points  earned  by  total 
number  of  semester   hours   attempted. 

Transfer  students  will  not  be  accepted  unless  they  have  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  at  least  2.0.    Transfer  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  letter  grades  below  "C". 

Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  point  averages  of  3.4  5  or  better  for  all  undergraduate 
courses  completed  at  Montclair  are  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  following 
designations: 

Average  of   3.45-3.64-cww    laude 

Average  of   }.65-}.S4-magna    cum    laude 

Average  of   3.8  5-4.0    -summa     cum     laude 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A    major    requiring    a    minimum    of    thirty    semester    hours. 

A  minor  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one  semester  hours  leading  to  certification  to  teach 
the  additional  subject  of  the  minor  may  be  completed  in  some  curricula  by  use  of 
elective   options. 

Additional  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one  hundred  twenty-eight 
semester    hours. 

Two    semester-hours    of    work    in    physical    education. 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester-hours  of  resident  work  which  must  be  com- 
pleted during  the  student's  final  year  at  College. 
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A  minimum  of    150   clock-hours  of  student   teaching   to  satisfy   the  State  requirements. 

Completion  of  one  week  of  outdoor  education  program  as  scheduled  at  the  New 
Jersey    School    of    Conservation,    or    its    equivalent. 

A  final   grade  point   average  of   at   least    2.0. 

Reports  of  progress  at  mid-term  each  semester  are  given  by  faculty  for  the  purpose 
of  advisement  to  students  who  may  not  be  doing  satisfactory  work.  These  reports  are 
collected  by  the  Academic  Counselor  and  are  referred  to  the  faculty  advisers  for  use  in 
consultation  with  students.  In  the  case  of  serious  deficiency  which  may  endanger  a 
student's  retention  in  College,  notice  is  given  to  the  student's  parents  or  guardians 
informing    them    of    the    situation. 

Probation 

Any  student  whose  grade-point  average  for  a  semester  or  for  the  cumulative  record 
falls  below  the  2.0  mark  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  succeeding  semester.  This  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  warning  that  work  must  be  improved  in  order  for  the  student  to  be 
retained  in  the  College.  Usually  students  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  College  on 
probation    for    more    than    two    consecutive    semesters. 

Each  semester  the  records  of  the  students  on  probation  are  reviewed  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College  and  the  Dean  of  Students  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  and  chair- 
man of  the  student's  major  department.  Students  who  are  on  probation  will  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  intercollegiate  competition  provided  the  student  has  a  cumulative 
average  of  at  least   2.0   and   does  not   miss   any   scheduled   classes. 

The  parent  or  guardian  is  notified  whenever  a  student  is  placed  on  probation  or 
dismissed  from  the  College  for  low  scholarship.  If  the  student  is  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  over  or  is  independent  of  parental  supervision  and  support,  he  is  excluded 
from    this    policy. 

HONORS    PROGRAM 

Freshmen  qualifying  for  Honors  are  exempt  from  generally  required  elementary 
courses  Fundamentals  of  Writing,  (English  100C)  and  Western  World  Literature,  (Eng- 
lish 100G).  Instead  they  read  extensively  and  intensively,  in  the  great  works  of  world 
literature  in   the   course  English    100 A  and  English    100B,   World  Literature. 

During  the  sophomore  year,  in  lieu  of  Contemporary  American  Life,  Honors  Program 
students  take  a  course  in  Political  Science,  which  stresses  political  thought  and  inter- 
national relations. 

Admission    to    the    program    is    by    invitation    of    the    Academic    Honors    Committee. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION 

The  objectives  and  philosophy  of  the  courses  in  general  education  have  been  discussed 
in  the  section  headed  "Fields  of  Instruction."  The  outline  of  curricular  requirements 
shows  that  forty-eight  semester-hours  out  of  the  total  of  128  semester-hours  required 
for    graduation    are   included    in    the    requirements    for    general    education. 

These  courses  are  grouped  in  four  principal  areas  as  follows:  Social  Studies,  Humani- 
ties including  communications,  Mathematics  and  Sciences,  and  Mental  and  Physical 
Health.  The  course  descriptions  indicate  the  contributions  of  each  one  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  cultural  background  deemed  a  necessary  part  of  the  preparation 
of  every  teacher  regardless  of  level  of  teaching  or  of  subject  specialization  to  be 
taught.  The  order  of  inclusion  of  thete  courses  in  each  curriculum  is  found  in  the 
outline    of    sequence    of    courses    under    each    major    department. 

GROUP   I.      Social  Studies 

There  are  four  (4)  courses  in  the  social  studies  required  of  all  students  regardless 
of    their    major    area    of    study. 

Soc.  St.    100A  and    100B.     The  Development  of  World   Civilization 

Cr:    3    s.hrs.   each 

Using  the  historical  approach  for  the  study  of  present  world  cultures,  it  includes 
examples    from    Western    and    Eastern    Civilization. 

Soc.   St.    200A   and    200B.     Contemporary  American   Life  Cr:    3    s.hrs.   each 

This  two-semester  course  introduces  the  student  to  a  broad  area  of  social  science. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  acquaint  students  with  the  basic  premises  of  our  democratic 
society,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  structure  of  our  social,  economic,  and  political  insti- 
tutions and  the  relationships  which  exist  among  social,  economic,  and  political  problems. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  course,  the  usual  classroom  procedures  are  supplemented 
by  the  requirement  that  each  student  gain  some  knowledge  through  his  own  investi- 
gation  of   and    participation    in    community    affairs. 

GROUP   II.      Humanities  and  Communications 

There  are  seven  courses  required  in  this  group.  These  are  concerned  (1)  with 
furnishing  materials  of  background  and  critical  principles  that  insure  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  masters  of  literature,  art,  and  music  of  the  world;  appreciation  of  the  literary 
forms  which  they  created;  and  a  feeling  for  the  best  in  modern  life  and  thought,  and 
(2)    with    developing    the    power    of    communication    in    speech    and    writing. 

Eng.    100C.     Fundamentals   of   Writing  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Competence  in  finding,  understanding,  organizing,  and  expressing  ideas  and  support- 
ing ideas  and  supporting  information  is  the  prime  objective.  Deficiencies  in  writing 
habits  receive  individual  attention.  Eight  compositions  and  a  concluding  research 
paper   are    required. 

Speech    100.     Fundamentals    of    Speech  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Effective  voice  production  and  clear,  pleasing  diction  are  developed  through  speech 
activities.  The  work  is  adapted  to  individual  needs  as  revealed  by  recordings  and 
diagnostic  tests.  The  work  may  include  prescribed  additional  practice  in  the  speech 
laboratory.  Failure  to  achieve  an  acceptable  standard  of  performance  results  in  the 
withholding   of    credit    until    the    student    demonstrates    satisfactory    achievement. 

Eng.    100G.     Western    World    Literature  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Representative    selections    of    literature    typifying    each    of    the    major    cultural    epochs 
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of  the  Western  World — Hebrew,  Gracco-Roman,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern 
are  read  intensively.  This  reading  becomes  the  core  of  extensive  study,  as  relationships 
from   culture   to   culture   and   age   to   age   are   identified   and   established. 

Lang.  3  00.  Foundations  of  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  every  student,  as  a  prospective  teacher,  (1)  a 
survey  of  the  background,  growth,  and  structure  of  the  English  language  from  its 
Indo-European  origin  to  modern  times,  (2)  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  linguistics, 
(3)  an  appreciation  of  several  foreign  language  patterns,  and  (4)  a  rich  fund  of 
information    in    the    field    of    general    language. 

F.   A.    100.     Introduction    to    the    Visual    Arts  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  except  those  majoring  in  fine  arts.  The  ways 
in  which  man  has  expressed  himself  in  the  many  forms  of  the  visual  arts  including 
painting,  ceramics,  sculpture,  weaving,  print  making,  architecture,  the  theater,  motion 
pictures,  and  photography,  are  explored  through  studio  work,  demonstrations  by  artists 
and  craftsmen,  reading,  discussion,  and  trips  to  art  sources.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  art  and  the  experiences  of  art, 
their    significance    to    the    individual,    and    their    role    in    a    culture. 

Music    100.     Introduction    to   Music  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  enlarge  the  student's  horizon  of  music  awareness.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoyment  of  music  rather  than  on  building  up  a  body  of 
facts  about  it.  By  means  of  musical  performance  and  by  directed  listening  to  recorded 
music  and  to  radio  and  television,  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  masterpieces 
of  music  which  could  be  the  possession  of  every  educated  person. 

Required   Elective   in    Humanities 

In  addition  to  required  general  education  courses  in  the  humanities  each  student  is 
required  to  select  one  two-point  elective  in  this  area  of  work.  Students  will  make 
selections    from    elective    offerings. 

GROUP   III.      Science   and   Mathematics 

Math.    3  00.     Social    Uses   of   Mathematics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

A  study  of  applications  of  elementary  mathematics  to  problems  associated  with 
modern  economic  life.  Typical  topics  are:  interest,  discount  and  consumer  credit; 
compound   interest   and   annuities;    investments;    insurance,  pensions   and   social  security. 

Math.    310.     Introduction    to   Modern    Mathematics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  whose  major  interests  are  in  fields  other  than 
mathematics  and  science.  Emphasis  is  on  basic  concepts  rather  than  on  formal  manipu- 
lative skills.  Topics  include:  systems  of  numeration,  finite  mathematical  systems,  sets, 
application  of  sets  to  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry,  logic  and  statements  and  an 
introduction    to   probability. 

Math.    3  11.     The   Development   of   Mathematics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Mathematics    is    considered    as    an    intellectual    discipline    and    as  an    integral    part    of 

western  culture.  The  influence  of  mathematics  on  philosophy,  physical  and  social 
sciences,   literature   and   the   arts   is   considered. 

Math.    312.     Concepts  of  the   Calculus  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  non-mathematics  major  with  the  elements  of 
the  calculus  and  some  of  its  applications.  Emphasis  is  on  the  mathematical  ideas  rather 
than  on  mechanical  procedures.  Topics  covered  will  include:  velocity  and  acceleration, 
the    derivative,    the    integral    and    infinite    series. 
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Math.    3  20.     Elements   of   Statistical   Reasoning  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  elements  of  probability  and 
statistical  theory.  Applications  of  this  theory  to  social,  economic  and  scientific  prob- 
lems are  given.  Topics  include:  Systematic  organization,  analysis  and  presentation  of 
data;  probability  theory  for  finite  sample  spaces:  theoretical  frequency  distributions, 
statistical    inference    and    tests    of    hypotheses;    regression    and    correlation. 

For  his  cultural  background  in  mathematics,  each  student  is  required  to  take 
Math.  3  20. — Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning,  and  one  other  course  selected  from 
Math.    300,    310,    311,    or    312. 

Required  Elective  in   Mathematics   or  Science 

In  addition  to  the  required  general  education  courses  in  mathematics  and  science, 
each  student  is  required  to  select  one  two-point  elective  in  either  mathematics  or 
science.     Students    will    make    selections    from    elective    offerings. 

For  his  cultural  background  in  science,  the  student  surveys  the  earth  sciences  (100C), 
and   either   physical    science    (100A),    of   biology    (100B). 

Sci.    100A.   Physical  Science  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  scientific  discoveries  which  have  created  present-day 
activities  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  atomic  energy  and  meteorology.  The  social, 
economic,  and  educational  consequences  of  these  discoveries  and  the  industries  growing 
out  of  them  are  treated  in  such  detail  as  to  be  of  service  to  prospective  teachers  of  social 
studies,    English,    languages,   and    other    subjects. 

Sci.    100B.    Biological   Science  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals  are  treated  in  a  manner 
devised  to  develop  understanding  of  man's  structure  and  behavior.  Mechanisms  of 
heredity  and  evolutionary  change  are  considered.  An  understanding  of  how  a  balance 
may  be  achieved  among  living  things  is  developed  to  show  desirable  land  use  and  good 
agricultural  and  forest  practices.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  are  supplemented  with 
slides,  moving  pictures,  laboratory  experiments,   and  field   trips. 

Sci.    100C.    The  Earth  Sciences  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  origin  and  evolu- 
tion, and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  influence 
upon  life  and  activities.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps, 
models,   and  other  methods  of  illustration. 

GROUP  IV.      Mental   and   Physical   Health 

Ed.    100.    Mental   Hygiene   and   Personal   Adjustment  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  43. 

Health  Ed.    100.    Healthful   Living  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  achieving  and  maintaining 
optimum  health  and  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  Among  the 
topics  covered  are:  prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases,  grooming,  nutrition  and  weight 
control,  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  marriage  and  parenthood,  and  the  com- 
munity  aspects   of   health. 

Phys.  Ed.    100A  and    100B.    Physical  Education  Activities  Cr:    l/2    s.hr.    each 

For  a  description  of   this  course,   see  page    128. 

Phys.  Ed.   200A  and  200B.    Physical  Education  Activities  Cr:    J4    s.hr.   each 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page   129. 
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Walter  (Chairman),  Baldridge,  Bellagamba,  Brower,  Buchner,  Cordasco,  Davis,  Fan- 
tone,  Floyd,  Fuchs,  Gallagher,  Garibaldi,  Garland,  Gelfond,  Gorman,  Gregg,  Harmon, 
Hauer,  Hense,  Jump,  Kenyon,  Lewin,  Lutz,  Mehorter,  Merlo,  Peckham,  Reister,  Salt, 
Schantz,    Seidman,    Sheft,    Sheppard,    Worms. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Education  Department  is  to  provide  the  students  with 
those  basic  professional  experiences  and  learnings  which  are  considered  essential  for 
successful  teaching.  The  selection  of  professional  courses  is  so  designed  that  a  student 
who  receives  credit  for  all  of  the  required  courses  plus  one  additional  education 
elective  will  meet  the  requirements  for  certification  in  professional  education.  An 
opportunity  is  offered  for  students  to  go  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  in  educa- 
tion by  taking  educational  electives  in  various  fields  of  education  which  might  be 
of  interest   to  them. 

Beyond  the  technical  aspects  of  offering  courses  in  the  required  areas,  the  Educa- 
tion Department   attempts  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  students  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part  in 
his  own   personal   and   professional   orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teaching  as  an 
opportunity   to  invest   one's   interests   and   powers   in   promoting   the   social   good. 

(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  both  elementary-school  and  high-school  students, 
their  natures,   interests,  and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
means  of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by  observation 
of  actual  high  school  classes  in  operation,  and  by  direct  classroom  teaching 
through    the   student   teaching  experiences. 

(5)  It    provides    an    analysis    of    the    student-teaching    experiences. 

(6)  It  offers  opportunities  for  the  student  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  extra- 
curricular life   of   the   school   and   in   community   affairs. 

(7)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
worthy,    life-time   vocation. 

ORGANIZATION   AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  required  courses  in  education  have  been  designed  to  give  a  survey  of  the 
essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  Five  points  of  view  are  emphasized; 
the  sociological,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  the  pedagogical  or  technical,  and  the 
philosophical.  Although  in  a  given  semester  course  only  one  or  two  of  these  fields 
receive  special  emphasis,  the  content  is  not  limited  to  them.  There  is  rather  the  attempt 
throughout   to   conduct   an   integrated   treatment   of   professional   problems. 

In  the  organization  of  all  courses  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  students  are  considered.  Content  material  is  taught,  not  as  detached  from  the  stu- 
dent's everyday  world,  but  as  part  of  his  professional  life  in  pre-service  training.  Both 
logical    and    psychological    organizations    are    utilized. 

The  work  in  psychology  includes  some  opportunity  for  firsthand  observation  of 
children  and  adolescents  in  their  homes,  on  the  playground  and  in  other  out-of-school 
settings,  and  in  school.  The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student,  through  various  means, 
with  the  stages  in  normal  development  from  infancy  through  adolescence.  An  effort  is 
made  to  build  an  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  the  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  a  basic  understanding  of  the  needs  of  children  and 
adolescents  together  with  some  insight  into  the  resources  through  which  these  needs 
may  be  satisfied.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  problems  encountered  in  school  situa- 
tions. 

An    organized    experience    in    community    social    agencies    is    required    as    part    of    the 
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pre-professional  education   of  all   students.   This   normally   takes   place   during   the   fresh- 
man year. 

All  juniors  spend  one  week  early  in  the  fall  term  in  visiting  and  making  observa- 
tions in  a  public  school.  The  purpose  of  this  "Junior  Week"  is  to  give  them  the  op- 
portunity of  looking  at  educational  practices  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  teacher. 
They  observe  classroom  teaching  in  their  major  and  other  fields,  observe  extra-curricu- 
lar   activities,    special    school    services,    and    administrative    and    guidance    practices. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student  teaching  offered  in  the  senior  year,  a 
course  in  the  Development  of  Educational  Thought  is  given.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  provide  the  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  basic  philosophical, 
sociological,  and  historical  principles  and  factors  which  underlie  educational  policies 
and  practices. 

STUDENT   TEACHING 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  required 
of  all  students  who  complete  the  regular  program  of  graduation  requirements.  For  some 
departments  this  period  is  divided  between  the  junior  and  senior  years;  for  other  de- 
partments all  student   teaching  is  reserved  for  the  senior  year. 

The  purpose  of  student  teaching  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  relate 
theory  to  practice  under  skilled  supervision;  to  offer  a  chance  to  evaluate  his  own 
strengths,  weaknesses,  and  personal  and  professional  needs;  and  to  determine  his  readiness 
for  responsible  membership  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  teacher  in  a  secondary  school.  In  addi- 
tion, students  whose  certification  majors  also  include  the  elementary  school  are 
assigned  to  a  qualified  elementary-school  teacher  for  a  comprehensive  experience  cover- 
ing all  grade  levels.  While  student  teaching,  the  student  is  required  to  assist,  observe, 
and  participate  in  all  regularly  scheduled  school  activities  and  to  follow  the  daily 
and  vacation  schedules  as  determined  by  the  local  school.  Wherever  feasible  assign- 
ment is  made  to  schools  within  daily  commuting  distance  of  the  student's  home; 
however,  students  must  accept  assignment  in  any  community  designated  by  the  College. 

Following  the  student-teaching  internship,  the  student  returns  to  the  campus  for 
further  study  in  professional  and  academic  courses. 

During  student  teaching,  the  student  is  visited  by  supervisors  from  both  the  subject 
matter  and  Education  departments. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  SENIOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

A  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  student  teaching  in  the 
senior   year: 

1.  Academic    Standing 

a.   A    cumulative    grade    point    average    of    2.0    at    the    close    of    the    semester    im- 
mediately  preceding   student   teaching 

b.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  in  the  major  field  of  specialization 

c.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area 

d.  No  grades  of  "Incomplete"   or  "F"  in  a   major   area   in   required   subjects. 

2.  Recommended  by  major   department   chairman 

3.  Approval   by   Committee   on   Student   Teaching   Admission 

4.  Approval     by     the     College     physician     signifying     that     the     student     is     in     good 
health   and   free   from   any  disease  or  physical   defects   which   might   interfere  with 
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success  as  a    teacher. 


5.   A    College    record    free    from    personal    and    social    qualities    considered    undesirable 
for    the    teaching    profession. 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

Courses  numbered  Education  100,  201,  202,  303,  304  or  (304X  for  those  who  will 
be  certified  to  teach  Kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade),  401,  403,  and  a  three-point 
education  elective  are  required   of  all  students;   courses   numbered  otherwise   are  elective. 


DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Ed.    100.    Mental    Hygiene    and    Personal    Adjustment  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  course  in  mental  hygiene  and  personal  adjustment  offers  an  accumulation  of 
suggestions  from  psychological,  biological,  sociological,  and  educational  literature  which 
the  college  student  may  use  in  building  his  personality  with  the  facilities  available  on 
the  campus.  Problems  of  human  relationships  and  general  orientation  in  college  and  in 
life   are   discussed. 

Ed.    201   and  202.  Human  Development  and  Behavior,  Part  I 

and     Part     II  Cr:    3    s.hrs.   each 

These  courses  survey  the  psychological  aspects  of  development  and  behavior  from  the 
prenatal  period  through  adolescence.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  physical,  emotional,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  growth  and  development;  the  learning  process  with  applications 
to  educational  situations;  personal  and  social  adjustments,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
home,  school  and  community;  guided  observations  of  individual  children  and  adoles- 
cents, to  furnish  substance  to  classroom  discussions  and  to  help  the  student  gain  under- 
standing  of   human    behavior. 

Ed.    3  03.    The    Teacher    in    School    and    Community  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  following  areas  of  professional  concern:  (1)  the  organization  and  role  of  the 
public  school  in  American  society;  (2)  the  nature  of  teaching  as  a  profession;  (3)  the 
evolving  role  of  the  school  in  community  improvements;  and  (4)  the  function  of  the 
teacher  in  school-community  relations. 

Ed.    3  04.   Principles  and  Techniques  of  Secondary  Education 

Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  a  basic  orientation  in  the  following  areas  of  professional  con- 
cern: (1)  the  teacher's  role  in  the  teaching-learning  process;  (2)  sources,  selection, 
and  use  of  teaching  aids;  (3)  routing  activities  and  auxiliary  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher;    and    (4)    development    and    maintenance   of    desirable   pupil    behavior. 

Majors  in  subjects  providing  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will 
take  the  following  course  in  place  of  Ed.   304. 

Ed.    3  04X.    Principles    and    Methods    of    Teaching  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  at  all  grade  levels, 
elementary  and  secondary.  Points  of  similarity  and  difference  in  teaching  at  various 
levels   are   stressed. 

Ed.   401.  The  Development  of  Educational  Thought  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  major  philosophical  traditions  and  their 
educational  implications  in  order  to  assist  the  student  to  develop  his  own  philosophy  of 
education.  These  philosophical  traditions  are  studied  in  their  historical  and  con- 
temporary  perspectives    through    texts   and    supplementary    readings. 
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Ed.   403.   Supervised  Student  Teaching  Cr:    8   s.hrs. 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  required 
of  all  students  who  complete  the  regular  program  of  graduation  requirements.  A  com- 
plete description  is  given  on  page  42. 

Ed.   404.   Cocurricular    Activities    in    the    Secondary   School  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  that  part  of  the  total  school  program 
falling  outside  of  the  area  of  regularly  scheduled  classes.  A  study  is  made  of  the  role 
of   the   faculty   advisor.     The   more   usual    cocurricular   activities   are   considered. 

Ed.   405.   Teaching     the     Block-of-Time     Program     in     the     Junior     and     Senior 
High    School  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Following  a  study  of  the  philosopical  and  psychological  bases  of  the  block-of-time 
program,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methodological  problems  involved  in  teaching 
the  program  and  the  development  of  resource  units  for  use  at  different  levels. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  a  major-minor  combination  of 
English   and   social   studies. 

Ed.   406.   Educational   Sociology  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to  educational  prob- 
lems. The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  community,  and  the  various  social  forces 
that  affect  the  school  and  its  administration  are  considered.  The  following  topics  are 
included:  family  backgrounds,  community  organization,  social  breakdown,  social  mo- 
bility, socialized  classroom  methods,  and  the  social  approach  to  individual  behavior  diffi- 
culties. 

Ed.   408.   Selection   and    Utilization   of   Audio-Visual   Materials  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  materials  are  studied  in  this  course. 
Techniques  in  developing  individual  reference  catalogs  of  audio-visual  materials  are 
stressed.  The  production  of  school-made  aids  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  the  course. 
The  use  of  the  latest  audio-visual  equipment  is  demonstrated. 

Ed.   409.    Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the     Classroom  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio  programs,  amplify- 
ing systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record  players.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  the 
use  of  these  educational  aids.  Problems  of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording 
techniques,  and  program  directing  are  considered.  The  class  visits  radio  stations  for 
equipment  and  program  observation.  Each  student  develops  a  teaching  unit  using  radio 
or  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize,  and  improve  educational  practices. 

Ed.   410.   Teaching  Materials  Workshop  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  advanced  problems  in  the 
utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials.  Individual  research  is  stressed, 
and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  work  out  individual  projects.  Such  problems  as  budget 
requirements,  administrative  set-up,  establishment  of  film  libraries,  etc.,  are  emphasized. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  student  will  have  taken  Ed.  408  or  will  have  had  the  equivalent 
in  practical  experiences. 

Ed.   415.   Seminar  in   the  Problems  of  a   Classroom  Teacher  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  represents  a  final  opportunity  for  a  student  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
teaching  experience.  It  enables  him  to  review,  evaluate,  and  utilize  his  student-teaching 
experience  by  further  study  and  preparation  in  such  areas  of  teaching  in  which  he 
did  not  demonstrate  a  high  level  of  competency.  It  will  also  introduce  him  to  some 
devices  which  will  make  his  initial  teaching  experiences  more  effective  and  satisfying, 
both   in   and   out   of   the   classroom. 
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Ed.    450.    Psychological   Foundations   of  Personality  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This   course   is   concerned    with    the   physical,   mental,   and    cultural  factors    influencing 

personality    development.    Such    topics    as    the    nature    of    personality,  mental    health    and 
patterns   of  deviation   and   evaluation,   are   considered. 

Ed.    451.    Guidance  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  Cr:    3    s.hrs 

Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  guidance  for  teachers  who  are  concerned 
with  problems  of  guidance  and  human  relations  in  the  classroom,  this  course  also  gives 
the  new  teacher  a  picture  of  the  place  of  guidance  in  the  modern  school,  indicates 
the  techniques  by  which  guidance  is  accomplished,  and  identifies  some  of  the  tools 
of    the    guidance    counselor. 

Ed.    452.    Psychology    and    Education    of    the    Handicapped  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  handicapped  children  and  youth. 
It  orients  prospective  teachers  of  regular  classes  to  the  special  needs  of  those  with 
handicaps  of  sensory,  motor,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  neurological  origins.  Both  the 
theoretical  psychological  aspects  and  the  practical  applications  to  the  classroom  are 
studied.  The  course  includes  analysis  of  case  material. 

Ed.    45  3.    Social    Psychology  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  course  focuses  on  the  social  behavior  of  the  individual  and  the  group.  Attention 
is  given  to  social  perception,  motivation,  and  learning;  attitudes  and  values;  the  de- 
velopment and  dynamics  of  social  groups;  intergroup  tension  and  prejudice;  and  psycho 
logical  approaches  to  public  issues. 

Ed.    461.    The  Junior   High  School   Curriculum  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Recent  trends  in  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  curriculum  and  the 
relation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  aims,  function,  and  organization  of  the  junior  high 
school  are  covered.  Curriculum  patterns  in  representative  junior  high  schools  are  studied 
and  evaluated.  An  opportunity  is  given  to  each  student  to  develop  units  of  work 
for    junior    high    school    subjects    in    the    major    of    his    choice. 

Ed.    462.    Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects       Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Planned  especially  for  the  inexperienced  teacher  in  all  subject  matter  areas,  this  in- 
troductory course  outlines  the  role  good  reading  plays  in  achieving  both  academic  and 
personal  success  in  every  aspect  of  school  life.  New  teachers  will  want  an  overview 
of:  the  physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological  factors  in  reading;  resources 
available  to  the  reading-minded  teacher;  and  the  school's  responsibility  for  helping 
the  student  build  an  inventory  of  reading  skills  by  utilizing  reading  opportunities  in 
the   entire   curriculum. 

Ed.    463.    Reading    and    the   Improvement    of   Study   Skills  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  help  junior-senior  high  school  studenc- 
to  achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  their  reading-study  habits.  After  examination  of  re- 
cent materials  and  research,  the  class  develops  a  series  of  practical  methods  for 
teaching  and  learning:  the  SQ3R  approach,  the  best  methods  for  taking  examinations, 
the  application  of  reading  to  problem  solving,  the  development  of  memory  and  con 
centration,  and  the  various  techniques  for  taking  and  organizing  reading  notes,  and  tin- 
reading   of   homework   assignments. 

Ed.    464.    Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Good  first  teaching  of  reading  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  sequential  development 
of  reading  skills  which  extend  into  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  In  this  course 
methods  and  materials  currently  in  use  in  elementary  reading  programs  are  studied 
with  a  view  toward  increasing  the  power  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  learner.  How  the 
reading  process  begins,  and  how  it  is  reinforced  are  topics  fundamental  to  all  upper  grade 
teachers  who  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  continuing  reading  skills  development  in 
all    curriculum    areas. 
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Ed.   465.   College  Reading  and  Study  Improvement  Laboratory  No  Credit 

This  workshop  course  is  designed  for  college  students  who  feel  that  reading-study 
problems  are  interfering  with  their  normal  school  progress.  Students  engage  in  super- 
vised practice  experiences  which  promote  vocabulary  growth,  more  flexible  reading 
speeds,  -comprehension  and  recall  improvement,  skimming  competency,  and  better  inter- 
pretative and  critical  reading  techniques.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  reviewing 
for  examinations,  keeping  up  with  daily  reading  assignments,  taking  notes,  and 
organizing  the  reading  content  into  main  and  sub-topic  structure.  Students  may  volun- 
teer  for   this   course   or   be   recommended   by   a   faculty   member. 

Ed.   491.   Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  introductory  course  deals  with  teacher-made  tests,  standardized  tests,  and  other 
devices  for  measuring  and  evaluating  achievement,  intelligence,  aptitudes,  social  relation- 
ships, and  personal-social  adjustment.  Instruction  and  practice  are  given  in  diagnosing 
disabilities  in  subject-matter  areas  and  appraising,  marking,  and  reporting  pupil  progress. 
The  student  constructs,  uses,  and  evaluates  teacher-made  tests,  selects  and  administers 
standardized   tests,    handles   test   scores,   and   interprets   test   data. 

Ed.   492.    Comparative  Education  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  educational  systems  of  certain  selected  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America 
and  Africa  are  studied  in  an  attempt  to  gain  insight  into  the  essential  qualities  of 
American  education.  In  this  process  the  relationshp  between  a  country's  educational 
system  and  its  history,  economy,  politics,  and  social  organization  should  emerge.  Factors 
causing  progress  and  change  in  education  since   1900  are  observed. 

Ed.   493.   Recent   Trends   in    European    Education  Cr:    6    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  a  period  of  approximately  six  weeks  of  seminars 
and  of  observation  and  visitation  to  school  systems  in  Western  Europe.  Present  educa- 
tional policies  and  practices  in  selected  European  countries  are  studied  with  particular 
reference  to  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  shaping  their  cultures.  Similarities 
and  contrasts  among  European  and  the  American  educational  systems  are  analyzed. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION   COURSES 

Although  Montclair  State  College  is  engaged  primarily  in  preparing  secondary-school 
teachers,  the  following  courses  are  offered  to  supplement  the  curriculum  for  those 
major  fields  offering  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Ed.   472.   Elementary   School   Curriculum  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  college  student  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  for  grades  3-6  inclusive.  In  addition  the  following  are  studied:  (1) 
correlation  among  subjects;  (2)  the  appraisal  and  use  of  textbooks;  (3)  the  use  of 
visual  aids;  (4)  the  methods  adapted  to  each  subject;  and  (5)  use  of  course  of  study 
materials. 

Ed.   473.   Elementary  School  Language  Arts  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  gives  an  overview  of  modern  practices  that  are  used  in  teaching  reading, 
creative  writing,  speaking,  spelling,  and  handwriting  in  the  elementary  grades.  Students 
,are  helped  to  recognize  and  to  make  provision  for  readiness  for  learning  in  these  areas, 
to  learn  or  devise  various  techniques  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  different  children  and 
situations,  and  to  evaluate,  select,  and  create  suitable  materials  to  be  used  at  various 
maturity  levels.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  functional  use  of  the  language  arts 
in  the  total  curriculum  and   life  of  the  elementary-school  child. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Freeman     (Chairman),    Collins,    Darnowski,    Froehlich,    Haas,    Hecht,    Nanassy,    Petrello, 
Rossetti,   Van   Derveer,  Willing 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  prepares  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  teach 
all  of  the  business  education  subjects  usually  offered  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
It   also   prepares    Distributive   Education    teacher-coordinators. 

Business  education  students  may  choose  one  of  four  programs.  (1)  The  compre- 
hensive business  education  major  which  carries  with  it  certification  to  teach  all  business 
education  subjects  in  high  school.  (2)  The  specialization  in  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting. (3)  The  specialization  in  secretarial  studies.  (4)  The  specialization  in  dis- 
tributive education.  All  students  will  be  certified  to  teach  the  general  business 
subjects.  All  but  the  distributive  education  students  will  be  certified  to  teach 
typewriting.  Distributive  Education  students  may  qualify  for  certification  in  typewriting 
through    special    scheduling. 

All  work  in  the  Department  is  open  to  students  who  have  never  studied  business 
subjects  in  high  school.  Students  who  have  had  bookkeeping,  Gregg  shorthand,  or  type- 
writing will  be  given  examinations  for  proper  placement.  Those  exempt  from  taking 
the  first  semester  or  first  year  of  these  subjects  will  be  scheduled  for  non-credit 
laboratory  classes  meeting  one  period  a  week. 

Students  who  are  majors  in  other  departments  of  the  college  may  minor  in  bookkeeping 
and  accounting,  general  business  subjects,  or  secretarial  studies. 

WORK  EXPERIENCE 

All  students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  ten  weeks  (400  hours)  of  practical  business  experience  for  certification. 
This  cooperative  work  experience  must  be  completed  before  the  senior  year. 

An  integral  part  of  the  distributive  education  program  is  work  experience  designed 
to  provide  the  student  with  a  well-rounded  background  in  various  aspects  of  distribu- 
tive occupations.  Beginning  in  the  freshman  year,  the  Department  will  assist  the  student 
in  obtaining  related  and  approved  employment  both  during  the  regular  college  sessions 
and  in  the  vacation  periods.  Employment  will  be  arranged  so  that  the  student  obtains 
a  variety  of  work  experience  in  different  facets  of  distributive  occupations.  In  addition, 
during  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  a  college  supervised  work  experience  program 
will  be  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  following  courses:  Salesmanship,  Marketing,  Re- 
tail Store  Management,  Merchandising,  Advertising,  and  Coordination  of  Distributive 
Education.  The  student  will  be  given  assistance  in  securing  suitable  positions.  During 
the  summers  following  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  the  student  will  register  for 
D.E.  450   and  D.E.  451,  Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar. 

All  business  education  majors  also  must  observe  business  education  and  related 
classes  in  College  High  School  and  other  secondary  schools.  Details  of  this  and  the 
work   experience   requirement   are   supplied   by   the  Chairman   of   the   Department. 

CO-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  are  required,  and 
students  minoring  in  the  Department  are  encouraged,  to  participate  in  the  co-curriculai 
programs  planned  by  the  Department.  Students  are  given  opportunities  for  leadership 
and   social   activities. 

The  Epsilon  Rho  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Lambda  (the  college  division  of  the  Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America)  is  open  for  membership  to  all  business  education  majors 
and    minors.    Those    specializing    in    distributive    education    become    members    of    DECA, 
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the  college  division  of  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America.  Outstanding  business 
education  majors  are  invited  to  membership  in  Beta  Sigma  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi, 
the  National  Honorary  Business  Education   Fraternity. 


Certification 

Students  who  complete  the  comprehensive  business  education  major  will  be  eligible 
for  the  New  Jersey  Secondary  Business  Education  Certificate.  This  will  certify  them  to 
teach  all  the  business  subjects  offered  in  the  high  school  curriculum  (grades  7-12), 
including  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  general  business  subjects,  and  the  secretarial 
subjects. 

Those  who  complete  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  major  will  be  eligible  for  a 
New  Jersey  Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements  to  teach  bookkeeping 
and    accounting,    the   general    business    subjects,    and    typewriting. 

Students  who  complete  the  secretarial  studies  major  will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey 
Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements  to  teach  secretarial  studies,  the 
general    business   subjects,    and    typewriting. 

Those  who  complete  the  distributive  education  major  will  be  eligible  for  a  Vocational- 
Technical    Distributive   Occupations   Certificate. 


Business   Education    Major 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


Fall     Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.    Ed.    100 A   Phys.    Ed.    Activities  */2 
Soc.   St.    100 A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization    3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

Ed.    100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.    Ad) 2 

F.A.    100    Intro,   to   Visual  Arts    3 

B.E.   101   Intro.  To  Business  3 

B.E.    103    Typewriting,    I    \l/2 


Spring    Semester  S.H. 

Phys.    Ed.    100B    Phys.    Ed.    Activities      l/2 
Soc.  St.   100B  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization   3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,   of   Writing   3 

Sci.   100 A  Physical  Science  or  Set. 

10 0B  Biological  Science  4 

Music    100   Intro,   to  Music 2 

B.E.    300   Bus.   Mathematics   2 

B.E.    104   Typewriting,   II        ll/2 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.   200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  j 

Soc.   St.    200A   Contemp.   Amer.   Life  3 

Ed.   201    Human  Dev.   tf  Behavior   ....  3 

Sci.    100C  Earth  Sciences   2 

B.E.  201   Accounting,  I  3 

B.E.  203   Typewriting,  III  1 

B.E.    205    Stenography,   I    3 


Phys.   Ed.   200B   Phys.   Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.    St.    200B    Contemp.    Amer.    Life  3 
Ed.    202    Human   Dei.   &  Behavior   ....   3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful    Living    2 

B.E.    202    Accounting,   II    3 

B.E.    404   Bus.    Economics    3 

B.E.    206    Stenography,    II 3 


15/2 


\7Vz 
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JUNIOR   YEAR 

Ed.    3  03    Teacher  m   School  and 

Community     3 

Lang.    300   Found,   of  Lang 2 

Elective     2 

B.E.    305    Business  Law,   I   3 

B.E.    301    Accounting,  III   2 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography  3 

B.E.  401 A  Prins.  &  Methods  Of 

Teaching  Gen.  Bus 2 


Ed.  3  04  Pun.  &  Techs,  of  Sec.  Ed.  J 
Math.     3  20    Elcm.    Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

Elective      4 

B.E.   402   Accounting,   IV   2 

B.E.   40 ID   Prin.   &  Meth.   Of 

Teaching  Typewriting   1 

B.E.   409   Consumer   Education  ^ 


17 


M 


SENIOR   YEAR 

Ed.  401   Dei.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Elective   Mathematics   or  Science   2 

Eng.    100G    Western    World   Lit 3 

Elective    4 

B.E.   401B  Prin.   &  Meth.   Of 

Teaching  Bookkeeping   2 

B.E.   401C  Prin.   &  Meth.   Of 

Teaching   Shorthand    1 

Elective  Business  Educ 1 


Ed.    403    Student    Teaching    8 

Ed.   4??   Education   Elective   3 

Elective    Humanities    2 

Elective     2 


16 


15 


Total:     128    Semester-Hour^ 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Major 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


Fall     Semester 


S.H. 


Spring    Semester 


S.H 


Soc.  St.    100A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization      3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

Ed.    100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment     2 

F.A.    100    Intro,    to    Visual   Arts    3 

B.E.  101   Intro.  To  Business  3 


Soc.    St.    100B    Dei.    of    World 

Civilization     3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,   of   Writing   3 

Sci.    100 A    Phy.    Sci.    or   Sci.    100B 

Biological    Sci 4 

Mus.    100    Intro,    to    Music    2 

B.E.    300   Bus.   Mathematics   2 


.E.    103    Typewriting, 


\y2        B.E.    104   Typewriting,   II   \y. 


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities 
Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life 
Ed.    201    Human    Dev.    &    Behavior 

Eng.    100G    Western   World  Lit 

Elective     

B.E.  Accounting,  I  

B.E.  203   Typewriting,  III  


Yz        Phys.   Ed.   20 0B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        y2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 

Ed.    202    Human   Dev.    &   Behavior  3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful    Living    2 

B.E.    202    Accounting,   II    3 

B.E.    404    Business   Economics    3 

B.E.    408    Business   Finance    3 


uy2 
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JUNIOR   YEAR 

Ed.   3  03    Teacher  in  School  & 

Community     3 

Sci.,   100C    Earth    Sciences    2 

Elective     2 

B.E.    305    Business  Law,  I   3 

B.E.   301    Accounting,  III  2 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography  3 


Ed.  304  Prin.  &  Tchs.  of  Sec.  Ed 3 

Math.    3  20    Elem.   of   Statistical 

Reasoning      2 

Elective     3 

B.E.  306  Business  Law,  II  3 

B.E.  401 A  Prin.  &  Meth.  Of 

Teaching   Gen.   Business    2 

B.E.    40 ID   Prin.   &   Meth.   Of 

Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.   402   Accounting,  IV  2 


15 


16 


SENIOR   YEAR 

Ed.  401   Dev.  of  Educational  Thought  3 

Elective   Mathematics  or  Science  2 

Lang.    3  00   Found,   of   Language   2 

Elective     4 

B.E.   401B  Prin.   &  Meth.  Of 

Teaching    Bookkeeping    2 

B.E.  405   Office  Practice — 

Clerical    3 


Ed.    403    Student    Teaching   8 

Elective — Humanities     2 

B.E.   410X   Advanced   Acct 2 

Ed.   4??   Edu.   Elective   3 


16 


15 


Total:    128    Semester-Hours 


Secretarial  Studies  Major 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


Fall  Semester  S.H. 
Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  l/2 
Soc.  St.   100A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization        3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

Ed.   100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment     2 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  Visual  Arts  3 

B.E.  101  Intro.  To  Business  3 

B.E.    103    Typewriting,    I    1 l/2 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.    100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  l/2 
Soc.    St.    100B   Dev.    of   World 

Civilization     3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,  of  Writing  3 

Sci.    100 A    Phy.    Sci.   or   Sci.    100B 

Biological    Sci 4 

Mus.    100   Intro,  to  Music  2 

B.E.   300   Business  Mathematics   ....  2 

B.E.    104  Typewriting,  II   ll/2 


16 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        ] 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 

Ed.    201    Human   Dev.    &   Behavior  3 

Sci.    100C  Earth  Sciences  2 

B.E.  201  Accounting,  I  3 

B.E.    205    Stenography,   I   3 

B.E.  203   Typewriting,  III  1 


16 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities       l/2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 

Ed.    202    Human   Dev.    &   Behavior  3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful   Living    2 

B.E.   206  Stenography,  II  3 

B.E.   404    Business   Economics    3 

Elective     3 


H/2 
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JUNIOR    YEAR 


Business   Education 


Ed.  3  03   Teacher  in  School  Sc 

Community     3 

Lang.   300   Found,  of  Lang 2 

B.E.    303    Stenography   & 

Transcription,  I  3 

B.E.    305    Business   Law,   I   3 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography  3 

Elective      2 


Ed.   3  04   Prtn.   &   Teh.   of  Sec.   Ed.  3 

Math.   320  Elem.  of  Statistical 

Reasoning      2 

B.E.  204  Typewriting,  IV  1 

B.E.   401A   Prin.    &   Meth.   Of 

Teaching  General  Business  2 

B.E.    401D    Prin.    &    Meth.    Of 

Teaching   Typewriting   1 

B.E.   407  Office  Practice, 

Secretarial     3 

B.E.  421    Finance  &  Investment 

For  Families  2 

Elective     2 


16 


16 


SENIOR   YEAR 


Ed.  401  Dcv.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Elective   Mathematics  or  Science   2 

Elective     

Eng.    100G    Western    World   Lit 

B.E.    304   Stenography   And 

Transcription,    II     

B.E.   40 1C  Prin.   &  Meth.  Of 

Teaching    Shorthand     

B.E.  40  5    Office  Practice, 

Clerical      


Ed.    403    Student    Teaching    8 

Ed.   4??   Edu.   Elective   3 

Elective,   Humanities    2 

Elective     2 


16 


15 


Total:    128    Semester-Hours 


Distributive    Education    Major 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 


Fall     Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.    100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.  St.   100A  Dcv.  of  World 

Civilization        3 

Speech    100   Fund,  of  Speech   3 

Ed.    100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment     2 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  Visual  Arts  3 

H.E.    100  Healthful  Living  2 

B.E.  101  Intro.  To  Business  3 


Spring   Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.    10 0B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  y2 
Soc.    St.    100B    Dev.    of    World 

Civilization     3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,   of   Writing   3 

Sci.    100 A    Phy.    Sci.    or   Sci.    100B 

Biological    Sci 4 

Mus.    100   Intro,   to  Music   2 

Elective     3 

B.E.   300   Bus.   Mathematics   2 


16/2 
(Summer    Work    Experience    Recommended) 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Phys.   Ed.   200A  Pbys.  Ed.  Activities.        \ 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amcr.  Life  3 

Ed.    201    Human    Dei:    &    Behavior  3 

Sci.    100C  Earth   Sciences   2 

B.E.  201   Accounting,  I  3 

D.E.    208    Salesmanship    3 

D.E.    417    Marketing    2 


Phys.   Ed.   200B   Phys.  Ed.  Activities  /2 

Soc.  St.   200B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 

Ed.    202    Human   Dev.    &   Behavior  3 

Elective     3 

D.E.    406    Advertising    2 

B.E.   404    Bus.    Economics    3 

D.E.    419    Mdse.    Information    2 


16/2 


16/2 


Required    Summer    Work:    D.E.    450    Supervised    Work    Experience    &    Seminar    I 

(July    and    August)  2 

JUNIOR    YEAR 


Ed.    303    Teacher   in    School   & 

Community  3 

Lang.   300   Foundations  of  Lang.   2 

Elective     3 

B.E.    305    Business  Law,  I   3 

B.E.  401 A  Prins.  &  Methods  Of 

Teaching   Gen.    Bus 2 

D.E.   418    Retail   Store   Mgt 2 

D.E.   45  2   Principles  Of 

Vocational  Education   2 


Ed.  3  04  Prin.  &  Techs,  of  Sec.  Ed 3 

Math.  320  Elem.  Statistical  Reasoning     2 

D.E.    414    Merchandising    2 

D.E.  422  Visual  Merchandising  ....   3 

D.E.    423    Buying   For    Dist 2 

D.E.   453    Curr.   Dev.   In   D.E 2 


17 


14 


Required    Summer    Work:    D.E.    451    Supervised    Work    Experience    &    Seminar    II 

(July    and    August)  2 


SENIOR    YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Elective   Mathematics  or  Science  2 

Eng.    100G    Western   World   Lit 3 

D.E.  454  Prin.  &  Methods  Of 

Teaching   Distributive   Ed 2 

D.E.  45  5   Coordination  Of  D.E 2 

D.E.  456  Org.  &  Admin.  Of  D.E 2 


14 


Ed.    403    Student    Teaching   8 

Ed.   4??   Edu.   Elective   3 

Elective,   Humanities    2 

Elective     3 


16 


Work     Experience     Recommended     for 
D.E.    208,   406,   414,   418,   455 

Total:    132    Semester-Hours 


Students  who  complete  this  major  will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Certificate  for 
teaching  general  business  subjects  and  teaching  and/or  coordinating  distributive  occupa- 
tions  programs,   including   related   theory   and   procedures. 
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Business    F.DUC  ation 
Minors  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education 

The    following    courses    are    required    in    the    various    business    education    minor    fields: 

Bookkeeping    and    Accounting    Minor    Sequence    for    Majors    in 
Departments   Other   Than   Business   Education 

B.E.-201  Accounting,    I  3* 

B.E.-202  Accounting,     II  J** 

B.E.-103  Typewriting,    I  LJ4* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting,    II       1J4** 

B.E.-301  Accounting,    III    2 

B.E.-402  Accounting,    IV    2 

B.E.-410X  Advanced     Accounting       2 

B.E.-30S  Business    Law,    I    3 

B.E.-408  Business    Finance    3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,    III    1 

B.E.-401B  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &   Methods  of  Teaching  Tvpcwriting   1 

25 

Students  who  complete  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  minor  will  be  eligible  for  a 
New  Jersey  Certificate  to  teach  bookkeeping  and  accounting  and  typewriting  in  grades 
7-12. 

"Students    who    had    this    subject    in    high    school    should    arrange    to    take    a    test    for 
placement  in  the  proper  course  the  semester  prior  to  registering  for   the  course. 

*::'May    be    waived    by    examination    and    other   electives    substituted. 


General    Business    Minor    Sequence    for    Majors    in    Departments 
Other  Than  Business  Education 

B.E.-101  Introduction    to    Business    3 

B.E.-103  Typewriting,    I     1^* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting,    II    1%** 

B.E.-300  Business  Mathematics    (in  lieu  of  Mathematics  300)  (2) 

B.E.-404  Business     Economics     3 

B.E.-305  Business   Law,    I    3 

B.E.-308  Economic     Geography      3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,     III     1 

B.E.-408  Business     Finance     3 

B.E.-409  Consumer  Education   3 

B.E.-401A  Principles  &   Methods  of  General   Business   2 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

25 

Students    who   complete   the   general    business   minor   will    be   eligible    for    a   New   Jersey 
Certificate    to    teach    general    business    subjets    and    typewriting    in    grades    7-12. 

^'Students    who    had    this    subject    in    high    school    should    arrange    to    take    a    test    for 
placement    in    the   proper   course    the   semester   prior    to    registering    for    the    course. 

^'May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 
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Secretarial    Studies    Minor    Sequence    for    Majors    in    Departments 
Other   Than   Business   Education 

B.E.-103  Typewriting,    I    1J4* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting,   II   1/2** 

B.E.-205  Stenography,     I     3* 

B.E.-206  Stenography,    II    3** 

B.E.-303  Stenography    &    Transcription,    I    3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,    III    1 

B.E.-204  Typewriting,     IV     1 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.-407  Office   Practice — Secretarial 

B.E.-405  or    Office    Practice — Clerical     3 

B.E.-421  Finance    and    Investments    for    Families    2 

B.E.-304  Stenography   &  Transcription,  II   1 

B.E.-401C  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand   1 

22 

Students  who  complete  the  secretarial  studies  minor  will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey 
Certificate   to   teach   secretarial   studies   and    typewriting   in   grades   7-12. 

*Students    who    had    this    subject    in    high    school    should    arrange    to    take    a    test    for 
placement   in   the   proper   course   the   semester   prior   to   registering   for   the   course. 
**May    be    waived    by   examination    and   other   electives    substituted. 


DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

B.E.    100.   Survey   of   Business  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  non-business  major  to  learn  to  keep 
and  manage  his  personal  financial  records,  to  become  acquainted  with  his  legal  responsi- 
bilities, and  to  learn  basic  typewriting  skills.  This  course  is  not  open  to  majors  and 
minors    in    business    education. 

B.E.    101.    Introduction    to   Business  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  business.  It  goes  into  the  functions 
of  business,  bank  services,  credit,  insurance,  forms  of  business  organization,  location  and 
layout,  purchasing  and  stock  control,  production  problems,  finance,  and  personnel  prob- 
lems. 

*B.E.    103.    Typewriting,    I  Cr:    1 1/2    s.hrs. 

This  course,  designed  for  freshmen  who  have  not  had  previous  instruction  or  who 
have  not  met  the  placement  examination  standards,  develops  basic  typing  skills.  Stu- 
dents also  learn  the  elements  of  letter  set-ups,  tabulation,  and  manuscript  typing.  Three 
periods   a   week. 

::"B.E.    104.    Typewriting,   II  Cr:    1  l/i    s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  improve  speed  and  accuracy  and  to  build  knowledge  of  advanced 
letter  forms  and  tabulations  and  to  provide  vocational  understandings.  Three  periods 
a   week.     Prerequisite:    B.E.    103    or   satisfactory   performance   on   placement   examination. 

*B.E.    201.   Accounting,  I  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  basic  course  in  accounting.  It  is  designed  for  the  student  who  has  never 
studied  bookkeeping.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  development  of  a  thorough  understanding 
and  mastery  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  After  analyz- 
*May   be   waived   by   examination   and  other  electives  substituted. 
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ing  the  elementary  accounting  equations,  the  student  learns  to  journalize,  post,  take  a 
trial  balance,  and  prepare  financial  statements,  as  applied  to  the  sole  proprietorship  form 
of  organization. 

*B.E.    202.    Accounting,    II  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  starts  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  accounting  cycle.  The  student 
learns  to  use  special  journals,  controlling  accounts,  work  sheets,  classified  statements, 
reserves,  accruals,  deferred  items,  reversals,  special  columns,  and  business  papers. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  voucher  system,  payroll  accounting,  and  account- 
ing for  taxes.  Prerequisite:   B.E.   201    or  exemption  by  examination  of  B.E.   201. 

B.E.    203.    Typewriting,    III  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

This  course  emphasizes  skill  building  and  vocational  applications  of  typing  skill. 
Auxiliary  skills,  such  as  preparation  of  material  for  duplication,  special  reports,  etc., 
are  developed.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  104  or  satisfactory  performance 
on    placement    examination. 

B.E.    204.    Typewriting,     IV  Cr:     1    s.hr. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Typewriting,  III,  and  complements  instruction  in 
Principles   and   Methods  of   Teaching  Typewriting.   Two  periods   a   week. 

B.E.    204X.   Typewriting   Methods   and   Materials  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  examination  of  the  objectives  of  the  typewriting  program 
in  the  secondary  schools;  a  study  of  the  principles  of  skill  building  applicable  to 
the  study  of  typewriting;  teaching  aids  and  materials  available  in  typewriting;  course 
content  for  personal  use  and  vocational  typewriting;  and  classroom  procedures  directed 
toward  the  ideal  of  carrying  each  student  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  go  toward  his  personal 
goal. 

Prerequisite:  Evidence  of  satisfactory  development  of  personal  skill  in  typewriting. 
This    may    be    provided    through 

A.  Satisfactory  completion  of  B.E.  203    (Typewriting,  III) 
or 

B.  Satisfactory  completion  of  an  equivalency  test.  Such  test  to  cover  the  units  of  high 
school  typewriting  and  the  care  of  the  machine:  Speed  of  at  least  5  0  gross  words  a 
minute,  with  no  more  than  five  errors  on  five-minute  timed  writings;  competence 
in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  manuscript  writing,  multiple  copies,  preparation  of 
spirit  and  stencil  duplicating  materials,  business  forms,  changing  the  ribbon, 
care  of  the  machine,  and  parts  of  the  machine. 

::"B.E.    2C5.    Stenography,  I  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  theory  of  Gregg  stenography  is  taught  in  this  beginning  course.  The  student 
learns   to   read   shorthand   fluently   and   to   take   dictation   on   familiar   material. 

*B.E.    206.    Stenography,    II  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Gregg  stenography  theory  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  unfamiliar  dictation  is  given 
at  moderate  speeds.  Vocabulary  building  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  20  5  or  exemp- 
tion   by   examination    of    205. 

B.E.    3  00.    Business    Mathematics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  mathematical  concepts  that  help  the  student  to  become 
more  effective  in  his  daily  living  and  as  a  teacher  of  business  arithmetic,  percentage, 
simple  and  compound  interest,  consumer  credit  and  installment  buying,  savings  and 
investments,   mortgages,   pensions,   annuities,   social   security,   taxation,   and   insurance. 

B.E.    301.    Accounting,  III  Cr:       2    s.hrs. 

In  this  advanced  course  there  is  emphasis  on  all  phases  of  partnership  and  corporate 
*May   be   waived    by    examination    and   other   electivcs   substituted. 
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accounting,  including:  the  formation  of  partnerships  and  accounts  and  records;  corporate 
surplus  and  dividends;  and  corporate  stocks  and  bonds.  Departmental  and  branch 
accounting  are  presented  through  exercises  and  laboratory  problems.  Prerequisite: 
B.E.  202  or  exemption  by  examination  of  202. 

B.E.    3  03.   Stenography   and   Transcription,   I  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  is  upon  the  transcription  of  shorthand  notes  into  typewritten  copy. 
Attention  is  paid  to  sentence  structure,  correct  grammar,  spelling,  and  the  development 
of  good  typewriting  techniques.  The  dictation  speed  for  new  material  increases  as  the 
course  progresses.   Prerequisite:   B.E.    206   or  exemption   by  examination  of   206. 

B.E.    3  04.   Stenography     and     Transcription,     II  Cr:    1    s:hr. 

Both    transcription    and    stenographic    skills    are    improved  in    this    course.    Shorthand 

theory  is  reviewed  and  tested.  Office-style  dictation  supplants  some  of  the  conventionally 
timed   dictation.   Prerequisite:    B.E.    303. 

B.E.    3  05.   Business  Law,  I  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

A  study  of  law  and  its  relationship  to  society,  classes  and  sources  of  law,  the 
judicial  system,  and  court  procedure.  Special  attention  is  given  to  contracts  and 
agency.  Case  materials  and  problems  are  used.  The  Uniform  Commercial  Code  is  used 
as    the    basis    for    statutory    interpretation. 

B.E.    3  06.    Business  Law,   II  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  B.E.  30  5.  It  covers  negotiable  instruments,  personal 
property,  bailments,  and  sales.  Case  materials  .and  problems  are  used.  The  source  for 
statutory  interpretation  is  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  Prerequisite:   B.E.   3  0  5. 

B.E.    3  08.   Economic   Geography  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  geographic  areas  of  the  world  and 
the  trade  routes  between  these  areas.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  influence  that  natural 
environment  has  upon  production,  trade,  and  the  utilization  of  important  agricultural, 
forestry,   minerals   and   manufactured   commodities. 

B.E.   401  A.   Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  methodology  of  teaching  the  general  business  subjects, 
including  general  business,  business  law,  and  consumer  education.  Content,  lesson 
planning,  visual  aids,  and  evaluation  procedures  are  considered  for  each  subject.  A  test 
of  subject   matter  competency  in  each   field  is  required. 

B.E.   40 IB.   Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

A  brief  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of  bookkeeping  instruction  and 
materials,  and  aims  and  objectives  in  the  light  of  current  trends.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  textbook  selection,  lesson  planning,  classroom  and  teaching  procedures,  tests 
and  measurements,  audio-visual  and  other  teaching  aids.  A  test  of  subject  matter  com- 
petency   is    required.      Prerequisite:     10    semester    hours    of    accounting. 

B.E.   40 1C.   Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

Techniques  of  teaching  beginning  stenography  and  advanced  dictation  and  transcrip- 
tion are  provided  in  this  course.  Effort  is  made  to  keep  the  students  up  to  date  in  the 
use  of  equipment,  supplies,  audio-visual  aids,  system  changes,  and  newest  methods. 
Prerequisite:  B.E.  303  and  evidence  by  test  of  proficiency  in  stenography,  typewriting, 
and   transcription   skills. 

B.E.   40 ID.   Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

This  course  deals  with  the  techniques  of  teaching  beginning  and  advanced  type- 
writing,  with   attention   given   to   the  psychology   of  skill   development.   Students   will   be 
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acquainted   with    trends   in   methodology   and   with   modern   equipment.   Prerequisites:    B.E. 
203   and  evidence  by  test  of  proficiency  in   typewriting  skills  and   knowledges. 

B.E.   402.   Accounting,    IV  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Manufacturing  and  cost  accounting  procedures  are  presented  with  complete  analysis 
for  the  advanced  student  of  accounting.  Both  the  accounting  for  manufacturing  ope- 
rations as  well  as  procedures  for  preparation  of  the  periodic  summary  for  a  manufac- 
turing enterprise  are  considered.  Job  order  and  process  accounting  are  studied  in 
detail  as  well  as  the  problems  of  budgets  and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial 
statements.    Prerequisite:    B.E.    301. 

B.E.    403.    Advanced    Dictation   and    Transcription  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  teacher  of  stenography  and  transcription  from  the 
viewpoint  of  his  own  class  situation  and  also  to  improve  his  skill. 

Those  who  take  this  course  should  have  had  a  methods  course  in  stenography  and 
have   at    least    student    teaching   experience. 

B.E.    404.    Business    Economics  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Although  the  nature  and  scope  of  economics  is  presented,  this  course  deals  primarily 
with  the  business  aspects  of  economics  as  related  to  the  free  enterprise  system,  money, 
credit  and  banking,  Gross  National  Product,  and  devices  measuring  economic  progress. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System,  business  fluctuations  and  business  cycles,  taxation  and 
government  finance  are  also  included  as  specific  areas  of  course  coverage. 

B.E.    405.   Office    Practice — Clerical  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Much  of  the  work  in  this  course  involves  the  use  of  machines — calculating,  dupli- 
cating, bookkeeping,  special  typewriters,  and  transcribing  machines.  Filing  is  also 
part    of    the    course. 

The  major  purpose,  however,  is  to  develop  study  techniques  and  attitudes  which  will 
enable  students  to  teach  others  to  use  similar  but  not  necessarily  the  same  equipment. 
For  this  reason,  the  operation  breakdown  is  a  basic  tool  used  for  instruction.  Service 
to  the  school  is  a  requirement. 

B.E.    407.   Office  Practice — Secretarial  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  familiarizes  the  prospective  teacher  of  secretaries  with  the  operation  of 
voice-writing  and  duplicating  equipment.  The  duties  of  the  secretarial  worker  are 
studied.  Understanding  of  office  procedures  and  stenographic  skills  are  strengthened 
through  supervised  office  assignments  and  class  work  projects. 

B.E.    408.    Business    Finance  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of  business  organiza- 
tions from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promotion,  during  operation  and  expansion, 
and  during  the  period  of  reorganization.  Problems  involving  financing  by  means  of 
stocks,  borrowing  capital,  mortgages,  bonds,  and  notes  are  solved. 

B.E.    409.    Consumer  Education  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of  the  consumer  in  the  economy,  some  of  the 
forces  affecting  consumer  demand,  governmental  and  private  agencies  aiding  the  con- 
sumer, and  development  of  intelligent  techniques  for  buying  and  using  consumer 
goods   and   services. 

B.E.    410.   Advanced    Accounting  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  advanced  course  for  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  accounting  emphasizes 
problems  related  to  basic  accounting  principles,  cost  accounting,  and  intermediate 
accounting.  Topics  considered  include  determination  of  net  income,  valuation,  consign- 
ments, preparation  and  analysis  of  financial  statements,  partnerships,  and  bankruptcy. 
Prerequisite:    B.E.    402    or    college    equivalent. 
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B.E.   411.   Tax   Accounting  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  Federal  tax 
structure.  Extensive  training  is  provided  in  the  application  of  basic  principles  to  the 
specific  problems  of  the  individual.  All  forms  involved  in  individual  tax  returns  are 
studied.  Prerequisite:   12  semester  hours  of  accounting. 

B.E.   412.   Project  Development  in   Consumer  Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  permits  the  students  to  explore  in  a  specialized  fashion  two  major  areas 
of  consumer  education.  Projects  are  developed  on  housing  and  furnishing  of  a  home, 
which  illustrate  the  handling  of  material  and  the  procedures  that  might  be  used  in  de- 
veloping other  consumer  education  units.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  consumer  education 
or  economics. 

B.E.   420.   Field  Studies  in  Business  Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  introduce  business  education  students,  through  direct  observation, 
to  the  realities  of  the  business  world.  Field  trips  are  made  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  which  include  visits  to  business  organizations  where  the  following  types  of  business 
activity  or  relationships  may  be  observed:  production,  merchandising  and  advertising, 
finance,  transportation  and  communication,  employer-employee  relationships,  government 
and  business  relationships.  Field  trips  are  supplemented  by  regular  class  sessions  where 
discussions    are    held    and    visual    aids   presented    to   make    the    visits    more    meaningful. 

B.E.   421.   Finance    and    Investments    for    Families  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  investments,  trusts,  and  estates.  It  concerns  itself  with 
types  of  securities,  diversification,  sources  of  information,  operation  of  the  stock 
market,  and  analysis  of  financial  statements.  Also  covered  are  trusts,  wills,  and  estate 
planning. 

B.E.   431.   Data   Processing — Introduction  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  classroom  teacher  with  litera- 
ture and  vocabulary  of  data  processing;  to  study  input  and  output  media;  types  of 
equipment;  to  examine  actual  installations;  and  to  consider  data  processing  in  terms  of 
the  high  school  program  and  high  school  placement.  The  significance  of  job  analysis  and 
systems   development   is  stressed. 


Distributive    Education    Courses 

D.E.    208.   Salesmanship  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Techniques  of  successful  selling  are  studied.  Topics  covered  include  selection  of  pros- 
pects, the  approach,  determining  needs,  sales  presentations,  overcoming  objections  of  the 
customer,  closing  the  sale,  and  "plus"  selling.  Assigned  sales  presentations  are  incor- 
porated in  the  applications  of  the  selling  techniques  learned.  (Part-time  work  experience 
recommended    when    taking   Salesmanship.) 

D.E.   406.   Advertising  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

A  comprehensive  view  is  given  of  the  policies  and  procedures  involved  in  the 
planning,  preparation,  and  application  of  advertising  in  a  retail  store.  A  critical  ap- 
proach is  taken  to  the  problems  confronting  the  field  of  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion. Consideration  is  given  to  the  definition  of  sales  promotion,  objectives,  establishment 
of  policies,  analysis  of  sales  potentials,  evaluation  of  media  and  agents,  coordination 
and  follow-up  of  sales  promotion  and  advertising.  (Part-time  work  experience  is  recom- 
mended when  taking  Advertising.) 

D.E.   414.   Merchandising  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  how,  what,  where,  and  when  to  buy;  terms 
of    purchasing,    tested    receiving    and    marketing    procedures;    mathematics    of    merchan- 
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dising — setting   retail    price,    planning    mark-up    and    mark-down;    and    inventory    controls. 
(Part-time    work    experience     recommended    when    taking    Merchandising.) 

D.E.   417.    Marketing  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  distribution  and  services  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  consumer.  Marketing  policies  and  practices  are  covered  as  well  as 
the  evolution  and  change  of  marketing  procedures  and  recent  governmental  activities 
affecting    marketing.      A    managerial    approach    to    the    subject    is    given. 

D.E.    418.    Retail   Store   Management  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  main  objective  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  problems  involved 
in  the  successful  operation  of  a  retail  organization.  Attention  is  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  store  for  business,  the  movement  of  merchandise  from  the  resource  to  the 
store,  the  preparation  of  the  goods  for  sale,  the  movement  of  the  goods  to  the  selling 
floor  and  then  to  the  customer.  Customer  adjustment  policies,  store  protection,  and 
the  latest  kinds  of  equipment  used  by  retail  stores  arc  also  discussed  and  evaluated. 
(Part-time    work    experience    recommended    when    taking    Retail    Store    Management.) 

D.E.    419.    Merchandise    Information  Cr:    2    s.hrs 

Merchandise  information,  both  textiles  and  non-textiles,  are  covered  to  give  the 
student  the  background  and  selling  information  needed  in  the  field  of  retailing.  Stu- 
dents will  be  given  standards  for  determining  quality  of  products  and  a  knowledge  of 
how   to   care   for   them.    Manufacturing   processes  of   various   products   will   be   considered. 

D.E.   422.    Visual   Merchandising  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  and  elements  of  color,  line,  form,  texture,  and 
space  as  they  relate  to  displays,  merchandising,  and  advertising.  Topics  include  appro- 
priate display  space,  lighting  arrangements,  improvisation  of  display  equipment,  the  use 
of   paper   mache   forms,   seasonal   displays,   equipment,   and   care   of   display    fixtures. 

D.E.   423.   Buying   For  Distribution  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  employed  in  performing  the  functions  of  the  merchandise 
division  of  a  store.  The  functions  of  the  buyer  and  the  many  facets  of  the  buyer, 
and  problems  in  the  store  are  discussed.  Other  topics  included  are  customer  demand 
analysis,  comparison  shopping,  bargain  hunting,  and  planning  the  buyer's  budget. 
Buying  fashions,  staples  for  independent  stores,  chain  stores,  and  resident  buying  offices, 
as  well  as  foreign  buying  are  covered. 

D.E.   45  0.   Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  I  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Students  will  gain  supervised  paid-for  work  experience  in  a  cooperating  department  or 
mass  merchandise  (discount)  store.  As  part  of  the  supervised  work  program  they 
attend  a  weekly  evening  seminar  in  which  discussions  will  center  on  their  activities 
in  the  stores  and  on  their  development  of  executive  abilities  during  the  training. 
Trainees  are  required  to  submit  regular  progress  reports.  Work  program  is  in  operation 
full-time  during  ten  to  twelve  weeks  of  the  summer  session.  Undergraduates  take 
this   course   during   the   summer    following    completion   of   sophomore   year. 

D.E.   451.   Supervised   Work  Experience  and   Seminar   II  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Supervised  paid-for  store  experience  is  gained  in  a  specialty  or  limited-price  variety 
store.  Students  attend  a  weekly  evening  seminar  in  which  discussions  will  center  on  their 
activities  in  the  stores  and  on  their  development  of  executive  abilities  during  the  train- 
ing. Trainees  are  required  to  submit  regular  progress  reports.  Work  program  is  in 
operation  full-time  during  ten  to  twelve  weeks  of  the  summer  session.  Undergraduates 
take  this  course  during  the  summer  following  completion  of  junior  year. 
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D.E.   452.   Principles    of    Vocational    Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators  with 
the  basic  principles  and  practices  of  vocational  education.  The  course  covers  the  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  programs  of  vocational  education  developed  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,    George-Barden    Act,    George-Deen    Act,    and    the    1963    Vocational    Education    Act. 

D.E.   45  3.   Curriculum  Development  in  Distributive  Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  construction  of  the  distributive  education  curriculum.  Included  are  an  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  community  in  curriculum  planning,  care- 
ful planning  and  group  cooperation  in  curriculum,  the  over-all  development  of  the 
pupil,  developing  vocational  competencies  in  curriculum,  adult  education  curriculum 
planning,  keeping  records  and  results  through  follow-up  procedures,  and  the  evalua- 
tion   of    curriculum. 

D.E.   454.   Principles  and  Methods  of  Distributive  Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators  with 
the  basic  principles  of  teaching  distributive  education  as  well  as  specific  methods  of 
teaching  the  program.  Coverage  includes  the  federal  legislation  as  it  relates  to  the  pro- 
gram, coordinator's  duties,  methods  in  teaching  store  subjects,  use  of  lecture  and  demon- 
stration in  teaching,  forms,  reports  and  manuals,  planning  the  lesson,  human  relations 
for  store  personnel,  visual  aids,  free  sources  of  materials,  textbook  evaluation,  trade 
journal  use,  and  the  DE  club  as  a  teaching  device.  Teaching  demonstrations  are  also 
a  part  of  the  program. 

D.E.   45  5.   Coordination   of   Distributive   Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators  with  the 
objectives  of  distributive  education  as  they  relate  to  the  coordinated  distributive  educa- 
tion program.  Included  are  the  coordinator's  job,  basic  factors  of  cooperative  programs, 
the  use  of  advisory  committees,  policies  of  local  school  systems,  making  preliminary 
surveys  of  the  community,  evaluating  training  possibilities,  selecting  training  agencies, 
pupil  selection,  supervision  and  directed  study  methods.  (Part-time  work  experience 
recommended  when  taking  Coordination  of  Distributive  Education.) 

D.E.  456.   Organization  and  Administration  of  D.E.  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  objectives  of  distributive  education  and  with  the  details  and  problems  of 
organizing  and  administering  as  well  as  supervising  a  complete  cooperative  program  in 
distributive  education.  Areas  covered  are:  organization  of  vocational  education  on  the 
federal-state  and  local  levels,  understanding  the  use  of  a  state  syllabus,  setting  up, 
supervising  and  operating  a  cooperative  program,  surveys  of  community  needs  and 
student  needs,  physical  equipment  requirements,  advisory  committees,  and  the  use  of 
public   relations   and   extension   programs. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 


Bohn    (Chairman),  Almquist,   Barrett,   Dell,   Earley,   Feierabcnd,   Hanson,   Krauss,  Leavitt, 
Lovasco,  McGee,  Pettegrove,  Petty,   Reaske,  Roberts,  Rudy,  Young. 

Courses   are   designed    and    arranged    to   achieve,    directly    and    indirectly,    the    following 
objectives   for   students   preparing   themselves    to   be   teachers   in   the   secondary   school: 

1.  To    accumulate    a    factual    and    critical    knowledge    of    literature — World,    English, 
American — from    ancient    times    to    the    present; 

2.  To     practice     various     types     of     writing,     principally     expositional,     creative,     and 
journalistic,   and    to   gain   reasonable   command   of   the   process   of   research; 

3.  To  learn   about    trends   in   examining   English    as   a    language,   so   that   grammar   may 
be  studied  and  advantageously  applied  to  speech  and  writing. 

4.  To   learn    professional    methods    and    testing    which    will    produce    the    most    effective 
response   to  what   is   being   taught   and   learned; 

5.  To  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  understand  whatever  extensions 
of   them   may  appear   in   what   is   being  read   or   written; 

6.  To   become   acquainted   with   aids   to   communications   as   provided   by   pictures,    tele- 
vision, radio,  tape-recordings,  and  other  devices; 

7.  To    recognize    the    importance    of    co-curricular    activities    and     to    learn     how     to 
provide    such    experiences    for    the    high    school    student. 


English    Major 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.   Ed.    100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.  St.   100A  Dei.  of  World 

Civilization        3 

F.A.   100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  ....  3 
Ed.    100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Vers. 

Adjustment     2 

Sci.    100C    The   Earth   Sciences    2 

Eng.   100A  World  Literature,  I  ....  3 

Eng.    103    English  Composition   3 

16'/2 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.   200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        </2 
Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life       3 
Ed.    201    Human    Dev.    &   Behavior        3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

Electives    4 

Eng.  201   Amer.   Literature,  I  3 


16'/2 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.   Ed.    100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.    St.    100B   Dev.   of   World 

Civilization     3 

Mus.    100   Intro,   to  Music   2 

Sci.    100 A    Phy.    Sci.    or   Sci.    100B 

Biological    Sci 4 

Eng.   100B  World  Literature,  II  ...  3 

Eng.   102  British  &  Amer.  Drama  ..  3 


15  Yz 


Phys.   Ed.    200B   Phys.   Ed.   Activities        /2 
Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life       3 
Ed.    202    Human   Dev.    &   Behavior        3 

Electives    4 

Eng.   203   The  Science  Of 

Language    2 

Eng.  202  Amer.  Literature,  II  3 

!5Yz 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teach,  in  Sch.  &  Com 3 

Math.   300  Social  Uses  of  Math 2 

H.Ed.-    100    Healthful   Living    2 

Electives    3 

Eng.    3  01    Shakespeare's 

Major    Plays    3 

Eng.  303  Poetry  From 

Chaucer  To  Frost  3 


Ed.  304  Prin.H  Tech.  of  Sec.  Ed 3 

Math   3  20   Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

Lang.   300  Found,  of  Lang 2 

Electives    4 

Eng.  302  Reading  Adventures 

For  High  School  Readers  2 

Eng.    304    British    & 

American    Fiction    3 


16 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Elective — Math,   or   Science   2 

Electives    4 

Eng.  401  Teach  Of  Eng.  In  S.S 3 

Eng.   402    Survey   Of   British 

Lit.  To  1798  3 

Eng.  419  Theories  &  Teaching 

Of   Grammar    2 


Ed.   403    Student   Teaching   8 

Ed.  4??  Educ.  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities    2 

Elective  2 


17  15 

Total:      128     Semester-Hours 

Of  21   semester-hours  of  electives,  9  are  required  to  be  spent  in  a  secondary  teaching 
field  other  than  the  major. 

To  prepare  to  be  teachers  of  reading,  English  majors  are  urged  to  elect  as  part  of  their 
general  electives  any  or  all  of  the  following  sequence  of  reading  courses: 

Ed.  462     Survey     of     Reading     Methods     in     the     Secondary     School 
Ed.  463      Reading   and   the   Improvement   of   Study   Skills 
Ed.  464     Foundations   of   Reading   Instruction 

Requirements  for  the  Major  Observing  in  College  High  School 

Seniors  will  make  45   observations  as  part  of  the  requirements  of  Eng.  401. 
Juniors   will    make   observations   as   part   of   the   requirements   of   Ed.    304. 

COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  MINOR 

Semester   Hours 

English   102 — British    and    American    Drama    3 

English  201 — American    Literature,    I    3 

English  202 — American   Literature,   II   3 

English  303 — Poetry  From  Chaucer  to  Frost  3 

English   304 — British    and    American    Fiction    3 

English  401X — Teaching  English   in   the  Secondary   School   2 

Electives    {Minimum,  4  S.  Hrs.)    From  The  Following:   2-S.H. 
English  Courses:   203,   302,   310,   350,  351,   352,   353,  404,  406,  407, 
408,  413,   419,  421,   428,   432,   443,  451,  452,  477.    (The   following 
3-S.H.   English    Courses   may    be   elected,    bringing   the    total   semester 
hours  to  22  instead  of  the  required  21:    104,  301,  402.)    

21 
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English 
Requirements  for  the  Minor  Observing  in  College  High  School 

While  the  senior  English  minors  are  taking  English  401X  during  the  eight  weeks 
in  the  spring  semester  after  their  return  from  student-teaching,  they  are  required  to 
make   20   observations   in   the  English   classes  of  College   High   School. 

DEPARTMENTAL    COURSE    OFFERINGS 

General  Education  Courses:   100C,   100G. 

Course   requirements   for    the   Major:    100A,    100B,    102,    103,    201,    202,    203,    301,    302, 
303,   304,   401,   402,  419. 

Electives  for  the  Major:   310,  404,  406,  407,  408,  413,  428,  443,  451. 

Humanities    electives     for    the    Non-English     Major:     104,     350,     351,     352,     353,    421, 
432,   452,  477. 

(Any  of  these  courses  may  be  elected  by  the  English  major  only  as  free  electives, 
not  as  humanities  electives.) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

English    100A.    World   Literature,   I  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

From  ancient  times  through  the  medieval,  the  main  themes  and  forms  of  Western 
World  Literature  are  studied.  A  comprehensive  perspective  of  literary  transitions  is  the 
main   objective. 

English    100B.    World    Literature,    II  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The   objectives   of    100A   are   pursued    through    the   Renaissance    into   modern    times. 

English    100C.   Fundamentals   of   Writing  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Competence  in  finding,  understanding,  organizing,  and  expressing  ideas  and  support- 
ing information  is  the  prime  objective.  Deficiencies  in  writing  habits  receive  individual 
attention.    Eight   compositons   and   a   concluding   research   paper   are   required. 

English    100G.    Western   World   Literature  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Representative  selections  of  literature  typifying  each  of  the  major  cultural  epochs 
of  the  Western  World — Hebrew,  Graeco-Roman,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern — 
are  read  intensively.  This  reading  becomes  the  core  of  extensive  study,  as  relationships 
from   culture   to   culture   and   age   to  age   are   identified   and   established. 

English    102.   British    and   American   Drama  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Representative    plays   illustrating    the   development    of   the  drama    in   England    and    the 

United    States    from    beginning    to    the    present    are     read  and    analyzed.      Continental 

dramatists  are  also  read  whenever  the  development  demands.  All  aspects  of  the  drama  as 
literature    and    as    stage    production    are    considered. 

English    103.   English    Composition  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Skill  in  the  art  of  thinking  is  stressed  as  basic  to  expressing  ideas  clearly  in  writing. 
Expository  writing,  stimulated  by  collateral  reading  and  discussion,  is  practiced. 
Deficiencies  in  mechanics,  rhetoric,  and  style  receive  individual  attention.  Research 
procedures    precede    the    culminating    activity — writing    based    on    secondary    research. 

English    104.    Creative    Writing  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Each    student   is   assisted    to    recognize  and   develop    his    creative   ability    in    writing    and 

to  find  his  best  form  and  style  through  writing  and  through  criticism  by   the  instructor 
and   the   class. 
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English    201.    American    Literature,    I  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Literary   works   from    William   Bradford   through    James    Russell    Lowell  are   studied    in 

relation    to   their   political    and    social    backgrounds    as    a    record    of   events  and    influences 
forming   a    new    nation. 

English    202.    American    Literature,    II  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Literary  works  from  Walt  Whitman  to  the  present  are  studied  to  direct  attention 
to  their  aesthetic  value  and  to  their  political  and  social  background  and   influence. 

English    203.    The  Science  of  Language  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  language  as  a  branch  of  symbolics  and  to 
point  out  its  relationship  to  the  empirical,  the  disseminative,  and  the  integrative  sciences. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid,  as  well,  to  a  study  of  the  symbolic  strategies  of 
literary    art    in    an   effort   to   provide   English    majors    with    facility    in    critical    analysis. 

English    3  01.   Shakespeare's    Major    Plays  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  most  frequently  taught  in  high  school  are  studied  in  terms 
of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art,  sources  of  his  plays,  staging  in  the  Elizabethan  theater 
and  in  the  modern,  and  typical  textual  problems.  Providing  background  and  methods 
for    teaching    Shakespeare    in    high    school    is    the    objective. 

English    3  02.    Reading    Adventures    for    High    School    Readers  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  different  age  levels  identifies  problems  involved  in 
the  selection  of  literature  for  grades  7-12.  Reading  and  analysis  of  representative 
works    to   develop    a    knowledge    of   extensive    reading    are    the    main    activities. 

English    3  03.   Poetry    from   Chaucer    to   Frost  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Major  British  and  American  poets  are  studied  historically  and  individually.  The 
nature  and  techniques  of  poetry,  its  type  and  forms,  are  subject  to  inquiry.  The  inspira- 
tion  of   poetic    insight    is    emphasized. 

English    3  04.    British    and    American  Fiction  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

From    Defoe    to    Faulkner,    significant  English    and    American  novelists,    together    with 

their  critics,  are   read   and   analyzed   for  theory   and   technique.  Values    reflected   in   their 
portrayal    of    society    are    examined. 

English    310.   Journalism  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Problems  of  teaching  journalism  and  of  advising  student  publications  are  considered. 
Training  is  given  in  recognizing  and  covering  news  and  preparing  it  for  print,  including 
copywriting,  headline  writing,  proof  reading,  and  page  make-up.  Little  or  no  previous 
training    in    journalism    is    needed. 

English    3  50.    Contemporary    Drama  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Form   and   meaning   in   plays    from    Ibsen    to   Ionesco   are   examined.  Critical    insight    is 

emphasized   as   the   basis   of   understanding   and    appreciation.     Current  theater   events   are 
reviewed   weekly. 

English    3  51.    Forms    of    Literature  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Distinctive  characteristics  and  functions  of  literary  forms  are  studied.  Attention  is 
focused  on  present-day  types.  Critical  principles  are  established  to  further  the  reading 
of    contemporary    writers. 

English    3  52.    Language,    Thought,    and    Behavior  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  effects  of  language  on  human  thinking,  behavior,  and  personality  are  examined. 
Ways  in  which  language  organizes  our  thinking  and  shades  our  responses  are  studied. 
Recent    studies    of    the    problems    of    verbal    communications    are    reviewed. 
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English    3  53.    The    Novel    in    the    World    Today  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  broad  cultural  implications  of  the  twentieth-century  novel  are  examined.  Social, 
political,   psychological,   and   spiritual    trends   are   given    special    attention. 

English    401.    Teaching    English    in    the    Secondary    School  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Methods  of  handling  problems  in  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  are  studied 
to  enable  a  teacher  to  secure  the  best  responses  from  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students.  Textbooks  and  all  tools  of  learning  are  examined  and  evaluated.  Unit  and 
lesson  plans  are  analyzed  and  made.  Critical  observation  of  active  teaching  in  College 
High  School   is  the  background  of  all  discussion. 

English    40 IX.    Teaching    English    in    the    Secondary    School  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  objectives  are  the  same  as  Eng.  401;  it  is  also  taught  in  part-time,  extension 
and    summer    session    for    certification    credit. 

English    402.    Survey   of   British    Literature    to    1798  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

All  forms  of  British  literature,  except  drama  and  fiction,  from  the  beginnings  to 
the  triumph  of  romanticism  in  1798,  are  systematically  surveyed.  Chronology,  develop- 
ment, and  the  transmission  of  influences  and  traditions  through  the  centuries  are 
studied. 

English   404.    Survey    of    British    Literature  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

British  literature  from  1798  to  the  present  is  surveyed.  English  402,  here  continued, 
is   a   prerequisite. 

English    406.    The   Modern    Novel  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

British  and  American  novels  of  the  twentieth  century  are  reviewed.  Critical  atten- 
tion is  directed  toward  political,  social,  and  literary  values  in  selected  novels.  Students 
are  taught   how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit,  and  how  to  direct  the  reading  of  others. 

English    407.    Biography:    Its    Form    and    Function  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Selected  biographical  writings,  including  autobiography,  diary,  and  memoirs,  from 
medieval  England  to  contemporary  American  Pulitzer  Prize  biographies,  are  examined. 
Study  emphasizes  both  changing  concepts  of  the  form  and  also  revelations  of  the  nature, 
character,    and    varied    destinies    of    human    personality. 

English   408.   Advanced   Creative  Writing  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  nature  of  the  creative  process  in  the  arts  in  general  is  studied  as  it  relates  to 
creative  writing.  Through  work  on  an  extensive  creative  writing  project,  the  student's 
creative  writing  ability  is  further  developed.  Methods  of  teaching  creative  writing 
are  studied.  (Prerequisite:  20-104;  or  examples  of  creative  writing  ability  submitted 
to    the    instructor.) 

English   413.   Modern    Poetry  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  distinctive  poetry  movements  that  have  occurred  during  the  present  century 
are  examined  as  expressions  of  changing  social  and  artistic  ideals.  Critical  appreciation 
is   developed    through    comparison    of   diverse   styles,    themes,    and   poetic    theories. 

English   419.    Theories    and    Teaching    of   Grammar  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Both  the  traditional  and  the  new  approaches  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  English 
grammar  are  studied.  Relationships  between  grammatical  rules  and  usage  are  examined 
to  define  the  limits  of  grammar.  The  practical  approach  of  structural  linguistics  to 
the    problems    of    grammar    in    writing    is    discussed. 

English    421.    The    Short    Story  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

An  analysis  is  made  of   the  short  story   as  an  evolving  literary   form,  emphasizing   the 

productions   of   the   Nineteenth   and   Twentieth    Centuries.  Stories    are   analyzed    for   both 
human    and    literary    values. 
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English  428.   The  Film  and  Society  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

The  film  is  studied  and  evaluated  as  an  art  form,  an  educational  device,  a  social  force, 
and  an  entertainment  medium.  The  history  of  motion  pictures,  film  techniques,  and 
the  scenario  as  a  literary  type  are  examined.  Numerous  films  are  shown,  analyzed  and 
discussed. 

English  43  2.   The  Development  of  the  Drama  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

Drama  is  studied  in  all  periods  from  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  through  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  the  beginning  of  modern  drama  with  Ibsen.  Major  char- 
acteristics of  the  drama  and  its  necessary  complement,  the  theater,  are  emphasized. 

English  443.  Modern   Drama  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

Trends,  developments,  and  accomplishments  from  1915  to  the  present  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  provide  the  background  of  this  course.  Examination  of  structure, 
content,  and  production  of  plays  creates  critical  insight  and  appreciation.  "Wide  read- 
ing  and   theater-going   are   encouraged. 

English  451.   Literature   and   Art   in   Western   Culture  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

Art  provides  an  understanding  among  people  throughout  the  world.  By  examining 
the  relation  between  art  and  literature,  and  seeing  that  re-creation  of  experience  is  a 
function   common   to  both,  the  student   learns  how  literature  provides  understanding. 

English  452.   Five  Great  Books  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

Five  books  which  have  profoundly  influenced  the  development  of  civilization  are 
studied   in  depth.    Choice  is   cooperative. 

English  477.   Introduction    to   Philosophy  Cr.   2   s.hrs. 

A  systematic  inquiry  is  made  into  the  nature,  scope,  methods,  basic  problems,  and 
major  types  of  philosophy. 
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Calcia    (Chairman),  Barnet,  Dc  Leeuw,  Kampf,  LcVor,  Lockwood,  Martens,  Romeis,  Ross, 
Schiebcl,   Vernacchia,   Watkins,  Wygant 

Students  who  complete  the  fine  arts  curriculum  are  certified  to  teach  in  the  elemen- 
tary  schools,   junior   high   schools,   and   senior   high   schools   of   New   Jersey. 

The  first  two  years  the  students  explore  design  in  a  variety  of  media  and  the  art 
forms    of    painting,    ceramics,    theater    and    puppetry. 

The  third  year  students  study  art  and  civilization,  textiles,  the  foundation  of  method 
in    art    education,    and    arts    of    commerce    and    industry. 

Sculpture,  metalwork,  home  design  and  community  planning,  drafting  and  wood- 
work, photography,  and  life  drawing  are  studio  electives.  Electives  offered  in  art 
history  and  philosophy  are  philosophy  of  art,  modern  philosophies  of  art,  art  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  art  of  the  twentieth  century,  selected  problems  in  art  history,  and 
masterpieces   of   world   art. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


Fine   Arts  Major 


Fall    Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.    100A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        J/2 
Soc.  St.  100A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization        3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

Sci.    100 A   Phy.   Sci.   or   Sci.    100B 

Biological   Sci 4 

F.A.  101A  Design  In  Materials,  I  ..   3 
F.A.    102 A   Ceramics:    Pottery   & 

Sculpture,    I    3 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.    100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/z 
Soc.    St.    100B   Dev.    of    World 

Civilization      3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,   of  Writing   3 

Music    100   Intro,   to  Music   2 

Ed.    100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment     2 

F.A.   10 IB  Design  In  Materials,  II..   3 
F.A.   102B  Ceramics:  Pottery  & 

Sculpture,  II  3 


16/2 


16V2 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  ] 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 

Ed.    201    Human   Dev.   &   Behavior  3 

Sci.   100C  Earth  Sciences  2 

Elective  2 

F.A.  200A  Theater  Arts,  I  2 

F.A.    202A    Painting,    I    3 


Phys.  Ed.   200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities 
Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life       3 
Ed.    202    Human   Dev.    &   Behavior        3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful   Living    2 

Lang.   3  00   Foundations  of  Lang.  2 

Elective  2 

F.A.   200B  Theater  Arts,  II    2 

F.A.    202B   Painting,   II       3 


Mi/2 


17/2 
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JUNIOR   YEAR 

Ed.  303  The  Teacher  in  School 

&  Community  3 

Electives    4 

F.A.  201A  Textiles,  I  2 

F.A.  3 00 A  Art  &  Civilization,  I  ....  3 
F.A.   301 A  Art  In  Commerce  & 

Industry,  I  2 

F.A.    302   Foundations  Of  Method 
In  Art  Education   2 


Ed.  304X  Principles  &  Methods 

of  Tchg 3 

Ed.  40 3 A  Student  Teaching — Junior 

Practicum   (4  weeks  off  campus)   ....  3 

F.A.  201B  Textiles,  II  2 

Math.    300,   310,    311,   or   312    2 

F.A.  300B  Art  &  Civilization,  II  ....  3 
F.A.  3  0 IB  Art  In  Commerce  And 

Industry,  II  2 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.   401    Development  of 

Educational  Thought  3 

Ed.   40 3  B  Student   Teaching 

(6  weeks  off  campus)    5 

Eng.   100G  Western  World  Lit 3 

Math.  3  20  Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning   2 

F.A.  403A  Print  Making,  I  2 

F.A.  405G  Drawing,  VII  1 


Ed.   4??   Edu.   Elective   3 

Elective  Mathematics  or  Science  2 

Elective    Humanities    2 

Electives    4 

F.A.  403B  Print  Making,  II  2 

F.A.  401  Art  Curriculum  Of 
Elementary  &  Secondary 
Schools   2 


16 


15 


Total:     128    Semester-Hours 


DEPARTMENT  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

F.A.   100.  Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts 

For  a   description  of   this   course,  see  page    39. 


Cr:    3    s.hrs. 


Cr:    3    s.hrs.   each 

into    art    forms.    The 
function    of    each    art 


F.A.   101 A  and   10 IB.  Design  in  Materials 

These  courses  explore  elements  of  design  and  organization 
relationship  of  materials,  tools,  and  processes  in  terms  of  the 
form  is  learned  through  personal  exploration  in  a  wide  variety  of  media.  The 
integral  nature  of  the  arts  and  culture  is  given  major  emphasis.  The  reading  content 
is   based   upon   a   study   of   contemporary   art   forms.   For   fine   arts   majors. 

F.A.    102A  and   102B.  Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  Cr:    3    s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  in  ceramics  include  the  making  of  pottery  and  sculpture  by  coil,  slab, 
throwing,  and  casting  as  well  as  primitive  techniques.  All  methods  of  decorating  are 
explored,  including  slip,  sgaffito,  underglaze,  and  glaze.  The  making  of  glazes  and  experi- 
ments in  glaze  formulas  are  carried  out.  Stacking  and  firing  the  kiln  are  a  part  of  each 
student's    experience. 

The  course  content  includes  a  study  of  the  world's  great  ceramic  periods  through 
reading  and  museum  trips.  For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.    110.   Introduction   to  Design  in  Materials  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

This  humanities  elective,  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  home  economics  or 
industrial  arts,  deals  with  elements  of  design  and  their  organization  into  the  art  forms  of 
ceramics,  textiles,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of  home  use.  The  functional  relationship 
of    materials,    tools,    processes,    and    forms    is    learned    through    studio    experiences.    The 
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reading  content   is   based   upon   the  work  of  contemporary   designers  of   home   furnishings. 
For    non-art    majors. 

F.A.    200A   and    200B.    Theater   Arts  Cr.    2    s.hrs.   each 

A  major  goal  of  these  courses  is  the  development  of  techniques  of  group  planning 
for  the  solution  of  an  art  problem  and  the  awareness  of  individual  responsibility  for 
group  achievement.  Experiences  are  in  the  production  of  puppet  and  marionette  shows 
and  the  preparation  of  scenery  and  lighting  for  live  productions.  Study  and  experi- 
mentation in  these  areas  and  in  the  allied  fields  of  dance,  film,  and  television  are  made 
through   reading,  trips,  and  interviews.    For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.    201A    and    201B.    Textiles  Cr:    2    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  include  the  design  of  textiles  through  the  processes  of  weaving  and 
decorating.  Textiles  are  woven  on  simple  handmade  looms,  and  on  professional  floor  and 
table  looms,  with  consideration  given  to  types  of  loom  experiences  suitable  for  children 
of  different  ages.  Textiles  are  decoratd  by  tie  and  dye,  block  print,  batik,  stencil, 
painting,  and  needlework,  applique,  and  rug  hooking.  Historic  and  contemporary  fabrics 
and  their  design  and  uses  in  various  cultures  are  studied  through  readings  and  visits 
to  museums,  shops,  and  galleries.  For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.    202A    and    202B.    Painting  Cr:    3    s.hrs.   each 

These  courses  include  experiences  in  many  media  and  forms  of  painting.  The  student 
is  encouraged  to  experiment  with  emphasis  on  personal  modes  of  expression.  The  use 
of  design  is  directed  toward  the  formulation  of  a  competent  individual  statement.  The 
development  of  painting,  beginning  with  the  impressionist  movement  and  including 
contemporary  directions,  constitutes  the  major  reading  content  of  the  course.  Frequent 
visits  to  galleries  and  museums  are  required.  For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.    3  00A   and   300B.  Art  and  Civilization  Cr:    3    s.hrs.   each 

A  study  is  made  of  historic  periods  in  which  art  most  clearly  reflects  the  culture. 
The  impact  on  art  of  geographic  conditions  and  social,  economic,  and  religious  forces  is 
studied.  Present  art  forms  are  understood  by  a  study  of  their  historic  roots.  These 
courses  serve  to  integrate  the  student's  historic  art  information  and  to  develop  his 
critical  and  evaluative  abilities.  Museum  visits  and  extensive  reading  are  required.  For 
fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.    301A  and   3  0 IB.  Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  Cr:    2    s.hrs.   each 

Lettering,  layout,  display,  and  educational  exhibition  techniques  are  developed  in  the 
workshop.  College  activities  when  appropriate  supply  the  content  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems. The  relationship  of  hand  art  to  machine  art  is  considered,  and  the  role  of  the 
artist-industrial  designer  in  a  technological  age  is  studied  to  discover  his  contribution 
to  a  culturally  healthy  environment.  Readings  include  writings  of  Morris,  Mumford, 
and  others  and  current  national  and  foreign  periodicals  of  industrial  design.  For  fine 
arts  majors. 

F.A.    3  02.      Foundations  of  Method   in  Art  Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  content  of  this  course  includes  a  study  of  research  findings  of  the  pattern 
of  child  development  in  plastic  and  graphic  media;  the  organization  and  presentation 
of  art  experience  to  the  children  of  grades  one  through  twelve;  the  relationship  of  art 
to  other  areas  of  the  curriculum;  and  the  role  of  the  arts  in  the  extra-curricular  pro- 
gram within  the  school  and  the  community.  Practical  aspects  of  teaching  art  including 
materials  and  tools,  and  their  source,  cost,  care,  and  organization  are  studied.  For  fine 
arts  majors. 

F.A.   400.   Philosophy    of    Art  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This    course    is    designed    to    give    the    student    a    knowledge    of    the    various    theories 

of    art    and    the    nature    of    the    art    experience.    Readings    include    the    works    of    major 
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philosophic  writers,  artists,  and  psychologists.  Through  discussion  each  student  is  en- 
couraged to  develop  a  personal  philosophy  of  art  education.  For  fine  arts  majors  or  by 
instructor's   permission. 

F.A.    401.      Art  Curriculum  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools        Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  organize  his  learnings 
into  a  tentative  curriculum  of  art  and  to  test  his  thinking  in  relation  to  the  best 
curriculum   guides   in   current   use.    For  fine  arts   majors  or   by   instructor's   permission. 

F.A.    402.    Modern    Philosophies    of    Art  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  work  of  the  major  writers  in  art  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 
is  examined.  Exploration  is  made  in  the  nature  of  the  creative  experience,  the  function 
of  art  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  the  nature  of  the  creative  process, 
the  rise  of  new  materials,  and  institutions  and  sentiments  affecting  current  thinking  in 
the  field.  Discussions  are  based  on  readings  of  philosophers,  poets,  social  scientists, 
psychologists,  and  artists.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors  and  a  humanities  elective  for 
non-art    majors. 

F.A.    403A  and  403B.  Print  Making,  I  and  II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.    each 

The  many  ways  of  making  prints:  etching,  dry  point,  wood  cuts  and  wood  engraving, 
lithography,  silk  screen,  photograms,  and  photography  are  learned  in  personal  produc- 
tion which  emphasizes  the  relation  of  material,  tool,  and  process.  Adaptation  of  these 
professional  media  to  classroom  use  is  one  aspect  of  these  courses.  The  work  of  masters 
in  these  various  types  of  print  making  is  studied  in  reproduction  and  in  museum  trips. 
For   fine   arts   majors,    and    others    by    permission    of    the    instructor. 

F.A.   405G.    Drawing,  VII  Cr:    1      s.hr. 

This  course  is  required  in  the  seventh  semester.  Throughout  the  first  six  semesters 
a  program  of  drawing  experiences  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  major  studio  courses. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  semester  a  portfolio  may  be  required,  evidencing  general 
proficiency    in    the    various    media    and    forms    of    drawing. 

F.A.    406.    Art    Workshop,    I    and    II  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

This  elective  for  fine  arts  majors  is  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  have  a  concen- 
trated experience  in  art  forms  of  his  choice.  Each  student  projects  his  own  problem  in 
consultation    with,   and   under   the   direction   of,   a    faculty    member. 

F.A.    408A   and  408B.  Painting  Laboratory,  I  and  II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.   each 

These  humanities  electives  give  non-art  majors  an  opportunity  to  use  the  materials 
of  the  painter  for  personal  creative  experience.  Through  the  use  of  oils,  water  colors, 
and  other  media,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  work  on  landscape,  figure  and  free 
imaginative  composition.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individuality  of  expression,  variety  of 
subject  matter,  and  experimentation.  No  previous  art  experience  is  necessary.  Humani- 
ties elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.    409.    Industrial    Design   Laboratory  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course,  planned  for  majors  in  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts,  begins  with  a  brief 
survey  of  the  role  and  contribution  of  the  industrial  designer  in  contemporary  society. 
Laboratory  work  follows.  Students,  individually  or  in  teams,  design  a  chosen  product, 
considering  form,  function,  materials,  sales  potential,  production  problems,  and  presen- 
tation   techniques.     Elective    for    Fine    and    Industrial    Arts    majors. 

F.A.    420A  and  420B.  Sculpture  General:   I  and  II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  provide  for  the  fine  arts  majors,  studio  experiences  in  modeling,  direct 
carving,  construction,  and  casting.  A  variety  of  materials  is  explored  including  clay, 
plaster,  metal,  plastics,  stone,  and  wood.  Further  assignments  require  readings,  reports, 
and    visits    to    museum    and    galleries.     Elective    for    Fine    Arts    majors. 
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F.A.    421 A    and   42  IB.   Sculpture   Laboratory,   I   and    II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  are  humanities  clectivcs  for  non-art  majors  who  wish  to  explore  their 
ability  to  express  themselves  in  three-dimensional  forms.  The  student  can  experiment 
with  clay,  plaster,  metal,  plastics,  stone,  and  wood.  Techniques  include  modeling, 
direct  carving,  construction,  and  casting.  To  extend  the  experience  of  sculpture  beyond 
the  studio,  films  are  shown  and  museum  visits  are  encouraged.  Humanities  elective  for 
non-art    majors. 

F.A.    425A  and  425B  Metalwork  General:   I   and   II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  introduce  fine  arts  students  to  the  metals  and  techniques  traditionally 
used  in  the  shaping  of  useful  articles  and  to  the  influence  of  both  materials  and  con- 
struction on  methods  of  design.  The  role  of  the  designer-craftsman  in  a  technological 
society,  the  relationships  of  hand  and  machine  arts,  and  the  influence  of  the  handicrafts 
on  the  development  of  taste  are  explored.  Research  includes  trips,  reading  and  discussion. 
For    fine    arts    majors. 

F.A.    426A   and  426B.   Metalwork   Laboratory,    I   and    II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  introduce  the  student  to  the  art  forms  of  jewelry,  hollow  ware,  and 
enameling,  and  treat  the  influences  of  both  materials  and  the  methods  of  construction 
and   design.     Humanities   electives    for    non-art    majors. 

F.A.    436A  and  436B.  Design  Laboratory,  I  and  II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.    each 

These  are  humanities  electives  for  non-art  majors  who  wish  to  continue  experiences 
introduced  in  Fine  Arts  100.  After  an  initial  exploration  of  the  art  forms  of  painting, 
sculpture,  print  making,  ceramics,  jewelry,  and  textiles,  each  student  chooses  problems 
which  he  wishes  to  explore  in  greater  depth.  The  relationship  of  tools,  materials,  and 
processes  in  terms  of  the  function  of  each  art  form  is  learned  through  work  in  the 
media    of    his    choice.     Humanities    elective    for    non-art    majors. 

F.A.    440.    Home  Design  and  Community  Planning  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  design  of  the  home  and  the  community  for  the  full  utilization  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  resources  of  industry,  engineering,  science,  and  art  is  the  content  of  this 
course.  Work  of  leading  architects  and  city  planners  is  explored  as  it  fits  into  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  interest  to  the  student  and  as  a  reflection  of  our  contem- 
porary cultural  patterns.  Trips  to  sources  for  home  furnishing,  model  homes,  and 
well-planned  communities  are  included  in  the  course  activities.  For  fine  arts  majors  or 
by    permission    of    the    instructor. 

F.A.    441A   and  441B.   Home  Design   Laboratory,   I  and  II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.    each 

The  design  of  a  home,  considering  real  needs  and  limitations  such  as  orientation  to 
sun,  air  currents,  vistas,  relation  to  community,  plot  plan,  projected  family  size,  interests, 
and  budget  is  studied.  The  use  of  modern  methods  and  materials  in  both  house  and 
furnishings  is  studied  in  the  work  of  contemporary  architects  and  designers.  Humanities 
elective    for    non-art    majors. 

F.A.    445.    Life   Drawing  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Fine  arts  majors  study  the  structure  and  proportions  of  the  human  form  with  em- 
phasis   on    expressiveness    of    drawing.     For   Fine    Arts    majors. 

F.A.    45  0.    Print    Making,    I — Silk    Screen    Printing  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  and  practice  the  graphic  art  techniques 
of  silk  screen  from  the  creation  of  the  master  designs  through  the  construction  of 
necessary  printing  facilities  and  printing.  Experiences  include  the  use  of  tusche,  glue, 
stencil  lacquer,  and  photographic  techniques.  For  fine  arts  majors  and  others  by  per- 
mission   of    the    instructor. 
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F.A.   460A  and  460B.  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Cr:    2    s.hrs.   each 

The  content  is  predominantly  creative,  using  the  technical  materials  as  a  medium 
of  expression  and  experimentation.  The  work  of  leading  contemporary  artists  using 
photography    as    an    art    medium    is    studied.     For   fine    arts    majors. 

F.A.    461 A  and  46  IB.    Photography  Laboratory,   I  and  II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  provide  for  the  creative  development  of  the  individual  in  photography, 
through  personal  experiences,  trips,  films,  discussion,  lectures,  criticisms,  and  demon- 
strations. Areas  for  exploration  include  documentary,  realism,  romanticism,  action  pho- 
tography, portraiture,  and  nature  photography.  Essentials  of  the  photographic  proc- 
esses, including  developing,  enlarging,  and  exhibiting  are  covered.  Humanities  elective 
for    non-art    majors. 

F.A.   47 5 A  and  47 5B.     Theater  Arts  Laboratory,  I  and  II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.   each 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  develop  an  increased  interest  and  appreciation  of 
the  theater  arts.  Study  in  the  allied  areas  of  opera,  musical  comedy,  and  the  dance,  as 
well  as  the  communication  arts  of  cinema  and  television,  is  made  through  trips,  reading, 
and  interviews.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  community 
theater.  Construction  of  models  is  used  to  increase  appreciation  of  contemporary  stage 
and  set  designs.  Outstanding  designers  are  studied.  Lighting  demonstrations  are  arranged 
with  cooperation  of  the  Speech  Department.  Participation  in  campus  theater  experiences 
is  encouraged.     Humanities   elective   for   non-art   majors. 

F.A.   480A   and   480B.  Textiles   Laboratory,  I   and   II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.   each 

These  are  humanities  electives  for  non-art  majors  who  have  an  interest  in  developing 
their  self-expression  through  creative  experiences  in  the  textile  arts.  Experiences  may 
be  selected  from  work  in  simple  handmade  looms  and  table  and  floor  looms,  and  the 
processes  of  dyeing,  printing,  needlework,  applique,  or  rug  hooking.  Humanities  elective 
for   non-art   majors. 

F.A.   490.   Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  explores  the  major  art  movements  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  terms 
of  the  changes  of  social,  political,  and  artistic  institutions  and  ideas  and  interests  of 
the  leading  artist  personalities.  The  rise  of  Classicism,  Romanticism,  and  Realism; 
the  salon  at  mid-century;  the  Impressionists  and  Post-Impressionists  are  discussed  as 
well.  The  work  of  this  period  is  studied  through  illustrated  lectures,  museum  trips, 
reading,  and  discussion.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors  and  a  humanities  elective  for 
non-art  majors. 

F.A.   491.   Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  influences  and  trends  in  the  development  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Activities  include  illustrated 
lectures,  discussions,  readings,  reports,  and  visits  to  museums  and  galleries.  Elective 
for   fine   arts   majors   and    a   humanities   elective   for    non-art    majors. 

F.A.   49 2 A  and  49 2B.  Selected  Problems  in  Art 

History,    I    and    II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.   each 

These  are  seminar  courses  dealing  with  selected  art  problems  of  historic,  social,  and 
philosophical  nature.  Some  of  the  following  topics  are  chosen  for  a  detailed  examina- 
tion: the  human  figure  in  the  history  of  art,  the  rise  of  landscape  painting,  Impression- 
ism in  the  East  and  West,  historical  views  of  art  criticism,  the  self  portrait,  Roman- 
ticism and  Realism,  art  and  society,  the  art  market,  the  relation  of  the  sciences,  and 
the  rise  of  "Isms."  Methods  for  dealing  with  selected  topics  include  lectures,  readings, 
reports,    and    discussion.     For    fine    arts    majors. 
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F.A.    493.   Masterpieces  of  World  Art  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Designed  for  non-art  majors,  this  introductory  course  studies  key  works  of  art  repre- 
senting prehistoric  cultures,  the  ancient  world,  the  East,  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
modern  period,  in  reference  to  their  historical  and  cultural  settings  and  the  personality 
of  the  artist.  The  course  employs  illustrated  lectures,  museum  and  gallery  trips,  read- 
ings,  and    discussion.     Humanities   elective    for    non-art    majors. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


Roederer     (Chairman)     Amaral,    Arnau,    Bock,    Gaeng,    Kibbe,    Klibbe,    Knecht,    Lenel, 
Maxwell,   Prieto,   Rivera-Rivera,   Softer,   Standring,   Szklarczyk 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  in  sound  scholarship,  culture  and  an  understanding  of  peoples  whose 
language    they    are    to    teach. 

All  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  planned  to  provide 
linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human  relationships  in 
order  to  insure  efficient  professional  service.  The  emphasis  is  on  sequential  development 
which  has  the  effect  of  unifying  the  work  within  the  department  and  of  correlating  it 
with   English,   social   studies,  education,   art    and   music. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  work  in  that  language 
for  the  four  years  of  the  college  curriculum.  In  these  four  years  the  prospective 
teacher  of  French,  Latin,  or  Spanish  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  major  subject  and  an 
understanding    of    the    problems    connected    with    teaching    his    major. 

Majors  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses:  French — 
101,  102,  201,  202,  310,  301,  305,  401,  402,  403;  Latin— 101,  102,  203,  204,  305, 
306,  307,  401,  402,  403,  404;  Spanish— 101,   102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  404. 

Minors  in  a  modern  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 
101,  102,  201,  202,  401,  402.  Minors  whose  preparation  warrants  review  may  be 
asked  to  follow  the  sequence  200 A,  200B,  101,  102,  401,  402.  Latin  minors  are 
required  to  take  101,  102,  305,  306,  307,  401,  402.  Students  who  begin  a  modern 
language  in  college  may,  with  special  permission,  be  admitted  to  101,  102  in  their 
second   year   of   the   language. 

Prerequisite  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in  any  language  are  three  or  four  years 
of  high  school  work  in  the  language.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  excellent  students 
who  have  not  fully  met  this  requirement.  High  School  Latin  is  desirable,  but  it  is 
not   prerequisite   for   the   study   of   a   modern   language. 

All  class  work  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  is  conducted  entirely  in  these 
languages. 

The  Department  sponsors  foreign  language  clubs.  In  these  extra-curricular  activities 
prospective  language  teachers  have  opportunity  for  leadership  and  creative  work.  The 
department    also   sponsors   chapters   of   National   Honor   Societies   in    the   major    languages. 

The  College  High  School  plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of  students  of 
the  department.  Observations  and  active  participation  through  limited  assistantship  and 
occasional    demonstration    are   made   during    the   junior   and    senior   years. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language  work  preparatory  to  high  school  teach- 
ing is  the  possibility  of  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  country,  a  feature  which  this 
College    stresses    in    its    training    of    teachers    of    modern    languages. 

Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study  Abroad  register  for  the  work  before 
taking  it.  All  such  matters  relating  to  the  country  and  institution  in  which  the  work 
is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received,  reports  to  be  made,  and  the  like, 
are  prearranged  with  the  chairman  of  the  department.  For  further  information  see  the 
Graduate  Catalog. 

Since  the  program  started,  over  two  hundred  students  from  the  College  have  spent 
a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of  Austria,  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
Mexico,    Spain,    South    America,    and    Switzerland. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 
THE  BEGINNING   LANGUAGES 

Fr.    100A    and    100B.    Beginning    French  Cr:    3    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  start  French  in  college.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  training  the  student  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
language.     Laboratory   work  is  part   of  the   requirements   for   the  courses. 

Fr.    200A    and    200B.    Intermediate   French  Cr:    3    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Fr.  100 A  and  100B  are  also  open  to 
students  who  wish  to  minor  in  French  but  who  lack  the  language  proficiency  necessary 
for  Fr.  101  and  102,  courses  designed  for  majors  and  selected  minors.  Laboratory  work 
is    part    of    the    requirements    for    the    courses. 

Ger.    100A    and     100B.    Beginning    German  Cr:    3    s.hrs.   each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  without  previous  instruction  in  German. 
The  approach  is  oral-aural,  and  students  are  taught  to  understand  and  to  use  simple 
idiomatic   German.     Laboratory    work   is   part   of    the    requirements   for   the   courses. 

Ger.    200A    and    200B.    Intermediate    German  Cr:    3    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Ger.  100 A  and  100B  are  open  to  those 
students  who  wish  to  minor  in  German  but  who  lack  the  language  proficiency  neces- 
sary for  Ger.   101  and  102.    Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  courses. 

Span.    100A   and    100B.   Beginning   Spanish  Cr:    3    s.hrs.   each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  start  Spanish  in  college. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  training  of  the  student  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and 
write   the   language.     Laboratory   work   is   part   of   the   requirements   for   the   courses. 

Span.    200A    and    200B.    Intermediate    Spanish  Cr:    3    s.hrs.   each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Span.  100A  and  100B  are  also  open 
to  students  who  wish  to  minor  in  Spanish  but  lack  the  language  proficiency  necessary 
for   Span.    101,    102,   courses   designed   for   majors   and   selected   minors. 

FRENCH 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  of  French  an 
understanding  of  the  French  people,  their  culture  and  their  problems  through  a  study 
of  the  development  of  their  civilization — their  social,  economic,  political,  literary,  and 
artistic  life.  The  student  is  given  opportunity  to  develop  self-expression  in  the  foreign 
tongue    through    readings,    discussions,    and    reports. 

French   Major 

FRESHMAN   YEAR 

Fall   Semester  S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.    100A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  '/2       Phys.  Ed.    100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        Vi 
Soc.  St.   100A  Dev.  of  World  Soc.    St.    100B   Dev.    of   World 

Civilization   3  Civilization     3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,  of  Writing   3  Speech    100   Fundamentals  of 

Sci.    100A    Phy.    Sci.    or   Sci.    100B  Speech   3 

Biological    Sci 4  F.A.    100    Intro,    to   the   Visual   Arts      3 

Ed.    100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers.  Sci.    100C   The  Earth  Sciences  2 

Adjustment     2  Fr.   102  French  Civilization: 

Fr.    101    French   Civilization:  Origins   to    1610    4 


Contemporary   France   4 


16*/2  lJi/2 
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SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        /2 

Soc.  St.  200 A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 

Ed.   201    Human  Dev.   6  Behavior,  I  3 

Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Elective   2 

Fr.   201    Seventeenth   Century 

French   Prose   &   Poetry    4 

Fr.    310    French   Phonetics   2 


Phys.  Ed.  20 0B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities       y2 

Soc.  St.  20 0B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 
Ed.    202    Human    Dev.    & 

Behavior,   II   3 

H.  Ed.   100  Healthful  Living  2 

Electives    4 

Fr.    202    CORNEILLE,    MOLIERE, 

Racine  4 


i6/2 


I6/2 


JUNIOR   YEAR 

Ed.    3  03    Teacher  in  School  & 

Community     3 

Math.    300,   310,   311,  or   312    2 

Lang.    3  00    Foundations   of 

Language     2 

Electives      6 

Fr.   301   French  Civilization: 

Eighteenth   Century    3 


Ed.   304  Prins.   6  Techs,   of 

Sec.    Ed 3 

Eng.    100G   Western  World 

Literature     3 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning   2 

Electives    5 

Fr.  305  Great  Currents  of  the 

Nineteenth    Century    3 


16 


SENIOR   YEAR 

Fall   Semester  S.H. 
Ed.    401    Development    of 

Educational    Thought    3 

Elective — Mathematics    or    Science    ....  2 

Electives    4 

Fr.  401  Teaching  of  French  in 

Secondary    Schools    3 

Fr.    402    French    Grammar    for 

Teachers     4 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Ed.   403    Student   Teaching   8 

Ed.   4??   Edit.   Elective   3 

Elective — Humanities     2 

Fr.  403   French  Literature  for 
the    High    School    2 
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Total:    128    semester-hours 

Note:   9    semester-hours    of    electives    are    required    in    a    secondary    teaching    field    other 
than    the    major. 

Fr.    101.    French    Civilization:    Contemporary    France  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  France  today  through  a  study  of  various 
aspects  of  her  material,  intellectual,  artistic,  and  spiritual  life.  The  course  is  open  to 
French  majors  and  selected  minors.    Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements. 

Fr.    102.   French  Civilization:   Origins  to   1610  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  background  from  which  contemporary 
France   has   emerged.     A   study   is   made   of   French   history    from    its   origin   and   of   the 
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cultural  development  of  France — social,  intellectual,  artistic,  and  spiritual — through  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  course  is  open  to  French  majors  and  selected 
minors.     Laboratory    work    is    part    of    the    requirements. 

Fr.    201.    Seventeenth   Century   French   Prose   and   Poetry  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  literature  and  life  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
an  age  of  important  French  contributions  to  the  world's  literature.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  great  prose  writers.  The  colorful  reigns  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV 
furnish     the    historical     background     of     this    century. 

Fr.    202.    Corneille,   Moliere,    Racine  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

In   this  course  one  of   the  works   of  each   of   these   authors   is   studied   and    analyzed   to 

appreciate   its   contribution    to   the   development   of   the   classical    theater.     Students    report 

orally   and   in   writing  on   other  main  plays  and   make  a   careful   study   of   the  characters. 

Fr.    301.    French    Civilization:    Eighteenth    Century  Cr:  3    s.hrs. 

This    course    aims    to    explore    the    literature    and    civilization    of  Eighteenth  Century 

France.  It  will  do  so  through  an  advanced  language  study  based  on  explication  Jc  textd 
of  representative  authors   both   prose   writers   and   dramatists. 

Fr.    305.    Great    Currents   of   the   Nineteenth    Century  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  important  literary  and  artistic 
movements  of  nineteenth-century  France.  Representative  works  of  the  Romantic, 
Realistic,    Naturalistic    and    Symbolistic    schools    are    studied. 

Fr.    310.   French  Phonetics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  practical  applications  of 
phonetic  science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  a  good  pronunciation.  The  use  of 
the  LP. A.  is  practiced  in  weekly  transcriptions.  Problems  of  articulation,  rhythm, 
accentuation,  and  intonation  are  studied.  Intensive  work  is  done  in  the  Language 
Laboratory.     The    course    is    required    of    all    sophomore    French    majors. 

Fr.   401.    The   Teaching   of  French   in   Secondary  Schools  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  student  plans  lessons,  evaluates  techniques,  and  demonstrates  his  understanding 
of  good  language  teaching  procedures,  based  on  class  lectures,  discussions,  and  read- 
ings; he  learns  to  handle  the  language  laboratory  and  to  incorporate  the  newest  audio- 
lingual    techniques    into    the    framework    of    direct-method    teaching. 

Fr.    402.    French   Grammar    for   Teachers  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.  It  provides  a  complete  grammatical 
review  with  a  wealth  of  collateral  information  on  specific  difficult  points  with  demon- 
strations  of    teaching    procedures.     This    course    is    closely    integrated    with    Fr.    401. 

Fr.    403.    French  Literature  for  the  High  School  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  students  with  French  authors  suitable  for  study  in  the 
American  high  school.  It  is  required  of  all  senior  French  majors  following  the  period 
of    supervised    teaching. 


ELECTIVES 

Fr.    302.    Development   of   the   French    Novel    to    1890  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

This   course   traces   the  development   of   the   French   novel   from    1678    to    1890.     Works 
characteristic    of   each    period    of   development    are   studied. 

Fr.    303.   Advanced    Composition  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This   course   is  designed   to  provide   intensive  practice    in    French    prose   composition. 

Fr.    306.   French  Drama  for  High  School  Teachers  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This    course    is    designed    to   acquaint    students    with    a    wide    selection    of    French    plays 
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suitable  for  study  in  high-school  classes  in  French.  Attention  is  given  to  the  special 
problems  involved  in  producing  a  play  in  French  with  a  high-school  cast. 

Fr.    307.   Survey  of  French  Poetry  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  development  of  French  poetry  as  an  expression  of 
different  literary  movements.  Authors  representative  of  each  period  are  studied,  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on   the  nineteenth   and   twentieth   centuries. 

Fr.   405.   Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  French  Literature  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  survey  of  contemporary  French  literature  is  based  on  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  French  civilization  and  literature  in  the  pre-war,  war,  and  post-war  generations. 
The   threefold   aim   of   the    course   is: 

(1)  to  help  the  student  understand  and  appreciate  the  new  trends  of  thought  in 
France  through  literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable  him  to  plan  his  reading  intelli- 
gently by  selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that  contemporary  literature  offers; 
and    (3)    to  give  him  a  background   for  a   more  thorough   study  of  this  period. 

Fr:    411.   Study  Abroad  (formerly  502)  6-10    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  historical,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of  France.  This 
aim  will  be  achieved  through  visits  to  various  representative  sites,  tours,  and  lectures. 
The  program  will  be  conducted  in  French  so  that  maximum  profit  may  be  derived  in 
the  process   of   learning   the   language. 


THE  GERMAN  MINOR 

Ger.    101.   German    Civilization:    Contemporary    Germany  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

Ger.    102.   German  Civilization:  Selected  Chapters  of  Its  History  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

These  courses  introduce  contemporary  German  civilization  and  German  history  and 
geography.  Students  are  trained  systematically  in  understanding  and  using  idiomatic 
German.     Laboratory   work   is   part   of   the    requirements. 

Ger.    201.   German   Literature:    Prose   and   Poetry   of   the 

Nineteenth   and   Twientieth   Centuries  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

Ger.    202.   German   Literature:    Prose   and   Poetry   of   the    Late 

Eighteenth    and    Early    Nineteenth    Centuries  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

The  basic  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  continue  to  give  students  facility  in  the  spoken 
and  written  use  of  the  language.  The  medium  used  to  attain  this  end  consists  of  selected 
works  (fiction,  essays,  poetry,  and  drama)  of  German  literature  from  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth    Century    to    the    present    time. 

Ger.   402.   German   Grammar   and   Methods   for   Teachers  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  a  review  of  grammar  with  special  emphasis  on  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  teaching  German  to  students  of  English  language  background.  It  surveys 
aims,  objectives  and  methods  used  in  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools,  discusses 
textbooks,    supplementary    teaching    material,    the    language    laboratory    and    tests. 
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LATIN 


The  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  to  continue  the  work  begun  in  the  language  in 
high  school.  Further  development  of  the  ability  to  read  and  to  comprehend  the 
language  and  literature,  and  a  deepening  of  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
historical-cultural  prominence  of  Rome  and  her  contribution  to  Western  civilization 
are  basic  objectives.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  evolution  of  the  language  as  it 
developed  from  the  Greek  to  the  Romance,  upon  the  language  of  ideas  as  they  are 
expressed  in  the  literary  masters,  and  upon  the  social,  political,  and  economic  institu- 
tions   which    have    influenced    the    Western    world. 


Latin  Major 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 

Fall   Semester  S.H. 

Phys.    Ed.    100 A    Phys.    Ed. 

Activities     x/i 

Soc.   St.    100 A  Development  of 

World    Civilization    3 

Eng.    100C   Fundamentals  of 

Writing  3 

Sci.    100A  Physical  Science  or  Set. 

100B    Biological   Science   4 

Ed.    100   Mental   Hygiene   tf 

Personal  Adjustment   2 

Lat.    101    Cicero  &  Roman 

Philosophy     4 


Spring    Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.   100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        /2 
Soc.    St.    100B    Dev.    of    World 

Civilization      3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

F.A.   100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  ....  3 

Sci.    100C  Earth  Sciences   2 

Lat.    102    Vergil    4 


l6*/2 


15/2 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 

Ed.   201    Human  Dev.   &  Behavior,  I  3 

Mus.    100  Intro,   to  Music  2 

Electives      J 

Lat.    203    Roman    Drama    3 


Vz        Phys.   Ed.   20  0B  Phys.   Ed.  Activities        »/2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  tf  Behavior,  II  3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful    Living    2 

Electives    4 

Lat.  204  Roman  Lyric  Poetry  3 


16/2 


H/2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.    3  03    Teacher   in   School   & 

Community     3 

Math.    300,    310,    311,    or    312    2 

Lang.   300  Foundations  of  Lang 2 

Electives    3 

Lat.   30 J   Materials  For 

Teaching   Latin    2 

Lat.    307   Roman    History   4 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec.  Ed.  ..   3 

Eng.    100G    Western    World   Lit.    3 

Math.    320   Elements   of   Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

Electives    4 

Lat.  306  Roman  Letter  Writing  ....  2 
Lat.  403.  Latin  Literature  For  The 

High   School    2 


16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.    401    Dev.    of  Ed.    Thought   3  Ed.    403    Student   Teaching   8 

Elective — Mathematics   or   Science   2  Ed.   4??   Education  Elective   3 

Electives    5  Elective — Humanities     2 

Lat.  401  Teaching  Of  Latin  In  Lat.  404  Medieval  Latin  2 

Secondary  Schools  3 

Lat.  402  Latin  Grammar  For 

Teachers     4 

17  15 

Total:      128     Semester-Hours 

Note:    9    semester-hours    of    electives    are    required    in    a    secondary    teaching    field    other 
than  the  major. 


DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Lat.    101.    Cicero    and    Roman    Philosophy  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

Cicero's  philosophical  essays  are  studied  for  style,  content  and  as  an  introduction  to 
philosophy. 

Lat.    102.   Vergil's   Poetry  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  Georgics,  Eclogues,  and  the  Aeneid  to  afford  a  view  of  a  poet  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  and  a  view  of  the  state  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  poet. 

Lat.    203.    Roman  Drama  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  Roman  dramatists  are  presented  not  only  because  of  the  merit  of  the  plays  but 
also  because  of  their  value  in  the  development  of  the  drama  as  a  literary  type. 

Lat.    204.   Roman    Lyric    Poetry  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Selections  are  read  from  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  differences  in  theme,  content,  metrics. 

Lat.    305.   Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  carefully  structured  observation  and  participation  experiences  in 
the  College  High  School  classes  as  well  as  examination,  evaluation,  collection  and  use 
of  audi- visual  materials  for  teaching  and  learning.  Two  semesters;  credit  will  be 
given   following  the  second  semester  practicum. 

Lat.    3  06.   Roman    Letter    Writing  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  public  figure  of  the  Late  Republic  and  the  private  citizen  of  the  Silver  Age  are 
seen  through   the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

Lat.    307.   Roman      History  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

The   history  of   Rome   is  studied   through   the   writings   of   Livy   and   Tacitus. 

Lat.  401.   Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  Latin  teaching  with 
emphasis  upon  the  role  of  Latin  in  the  high  school  curriculum  and  the  integration  of 
Latin  with  other  high  school  subjects.  A  study  of  methods  of  teaching  Latin  is  made 
in  historical  perspective.  Teaching  materials  in  the  field  are  surveyed  and  collected. 
Other  units  developed  in  the  course  include  audio-visual  material,  realia,  preparation  of 
and  participation  in  classroom  assignments  and  lessons  in  the  demonstration  high  school, 
test  construction  and  grading,  and  planning  projects  and  club  programs. 
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Lat.    402.    Latin    Grammar    for    Teachers  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  grammar,  to  give  practice  in  the 
writing  of  Latin  according  to  the  styles  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  to  study  those  styles  in  the 
best-known  works,  and  to  set  standards  of  criticism  of  prose  and  poetical  writing.  These 
objectives    stress    materials    useful    in    high    school    teaching. 

Lat.    403.    Latin  Literature   for  the  High  School  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  rapid  rereading  of  the  authors  traditionally  read  in  high 
school  classes — Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  A  compilation  of  an  anthology  and  selections 
from  Latin  literature  suitable  for  use  to  implement  high  school  texts  and  which  might 
serve    as    supplementary    reading    in    an    accelerated    program    in    a    class    project    is    made. 

Lat.    404.    Medieval    Latin  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  transition  of  the  language  from  Classical  to 
Romance.  It  centers  on  literature  of  church  and  state  for  the  study  of  the  evolution  of 
modern   western   ideas. 

ELECTIVES 

Lat.    3  02.    Roman    Satire  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

The  satire  is  a  mirror  reflecting  the  life  of  the  period,  indicating  forces  which 
eventually    spell    the    decline    of    Rome. 

Lat.    303.   Lucretius  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  reading  of  De  Rerum  Natura  with  study  and  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  science  and  philosophy  in  antiquity  with  emphasis  upon  Greek  schools 
of    thought    and    Roman    interpretations    of    Hellenistic    ideas. 

Lat.   405.   The    Elegy                                                                                                     Cr:  2    s.hrs. 

This    course    includes     the    Roman    elegaic    poets,    Tibullus    and    Propertius,  together 

with    a   study   of   the   elegy    as    a    form    of   poetic   expression.     Comparisons    are  made   of 
the   elegy    in   Latin   and   English    literature. 

Lat.   406.    Field    Studies    in    Roman    Civilization  Cr:    6    s.hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  and  teachers  of  Latin,  history  and 
languages  with  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Europe,  specifically  in  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  by  studying  and  visiting  Roman  ruins  and  monuments  in 
these  countries,  thus  providing  historical  and  archaeological  background  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  their  classes.  Military  invasions  followed  by  colonization  and  the  planting  of 
Roman  culture  and  civilization  are  an  object  of  investigation,  and  remains  "in  situ" 
and  in  museums  are  viewed.  Art  and  archaeology  are  reinforced  by  readings  related 
to  paralleling  the  site  from  the  Latin  authors:  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  Readings  and  a 
term  paper  due  three  months  after  the  end  of  the  tour  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor.  Lectures  on  the  tours  of  the  sites  are  given  by  historians,  archaeologists, 
and  military  personnel,  authorities  on  the  area,  secured  from  universities,  archaelogical 
societies,    museums    and    cultural    commissions. 

Lat.    407.    Laboratory  Materials   for  Latin   Teachers  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of   the   function   and   use   of   a   language   laboratory  for   teachers   of   Latin, 

evaluation    of    current    commercial    materials    and    experimentation  with    teacher    designed 
materials   and   patterns    are   the   major    topics   of    this    course. 

Lat.   408.   Seminar  in  Archaeology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  evaluating  a  culture  through  observa- 
tion and  analysis  of  sites  and  monuments.  Attention  to  problems  of  dating,  types  of 
materials,  function  of  buildings  and  decorations.  Illustrated  lectures,  readings  and  dis- 
cussion in  addition  to  museum  field  trip  will  highlight  the  course.  This  course  is 
especially  recommended  for  teachers  of  Latin,  Social  Studies,  English,  Science,  Mathe- 
matics,  Industrial    Arts   and   Fine   Arts. 
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SPANISH 

Following  the  trend  of  the  times,   the  work  in  Spanish   while  maintaining  the  classic 
approach  is   now  placing  considerable  emphasis  on   Hispanic-American   civilization. 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 

Fall   Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.   100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities       y2 
Soc.  St.  100A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization     3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,  of  Writing   3 

Sci.    100 A   Phy.    Sci.    or   Sci.    100B 

Biological    Sci 4 

Ed.   100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment     2 

Span.    101   Civilization  Of  Spain,  I  4 


Spring    Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.   10 0B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.    St.    100B    Dev.    of   World 

Civilization     3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  ....  3 

Sci.    100C  Earth  Sciences  2 

Span.   102  Civilization  Of  Spain,  II  4 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life       3 
Ed.  201   Human  Dev.  &  Behavior,  I     3 

Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Electives    4 

Span.  201  History  &  Literature  Of 
The  Period  Of  Conquest  And 
Colonization   Of  Hispanic- 
America  4 


J1/* 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life       3 
Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior,  II     3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful   Living   2 

Electives    4 

Span.   202  Literature  And  History 
Of  Contemporary  Hispanic- 
America  > 4 


i6y2 


16/2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community  3 

Math.   300,  310,  311,  or  312   2 

Lang.   300  Found,  of  Language  2 

Electives    5 

Span.   301    The  Prose  Of  The 

Golden  Age  4 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec.  Ed 3 

Eng.    100G  Western  World  Lit 3 

Math.    320    Elements   of   Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

Electives    4 

Span.    302    The   Drama   Of   The 

Golden  Age  4 


16 


16 


SENIOR    YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Elective — Mathematics    or    Science    ....  2 

Electives    4 

Span.  401  Teaching  Of  Spanish  In 

Secondary  Schools  3 

Span.  402  Spanish  Grammar 

For    Teachers    4 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4??  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities    2 

Span.  404  Survey  Of  Spanish 

Poetry    2 


16 


15 


Total:    128    Semester-Hours 
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Note:    9   semester-hours  of  electives  must   be  selected   in   a   secondary    teaching  field  other 
than  the  major. 

Span.    101    and    102.    Survey  of   the   History   and    Literature   of   Spain 

Cr:    4    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  center  on  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Spain.  The  works 
of  representative  authors  are  read  and  discussed.  The  course  is  open  to  Spanish  majors, 
and   selected    minors.    Laboratory   work   is   part   of    the    requirements   of    the   course. 

Span.    201    and    202.   Survey   of   the   History   and   Literature 

of   Hispanic-America  Cr:    4    s.hrs.    each 

For  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Hispanic-America,  the  works  of  representative 
authors   are   read   and   discussed   in   class. 

Span.    301.    The  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  understanding  and  appreciation  oi  the  literary  works 
of  major  prose   figures  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Span.    302.    The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:    4  s.hrs. 

The    most    representative    plays  of    Lope    de    Vega,  Tirso    de    Molina,    Calderon  de    la 

Barca,    and    Ruiz    de    Alarcon    are  read    and    analyzed  for    their    sources,    style    and  versi- 
fication. 

Span.  401.    The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  values  of  foreign 
language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign  language  teaching;  survey 
of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral  work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews, 
realia,  examinations,  tests,  supervised  study,  etc.  The  course  consists  of  readings  and 
discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and  organization  of  materials  for  use 
in     student-teaching. 

Span.    402.   Spanish  Grammar   for  Teachers  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.  It  provides  a  complete  grammatical 
review  with  a  wealth  of  collateral  information  on  specific,  difficult  points  with  demon- 
strations  of   teaching   procedures.   This  course   is   closely   integrated   with   Span.   401. 

Span.    404.    Survey    of    Spanish    Poetry  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  movements  in 
Spanish  poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  poets  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

Span.   411   Study  Abroad    (formerly   5  02)  6-10   s.hrs. 

This  course  designed  to  give  teachers  and  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  historical,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of  Spain.  This 
aim  will  be  achieved  through  visits  to  various  representative  sites,  tours,  and  lec- 
tures. The  program  will  be  conducted  in  Spanish  so  that  maximum  profit  may  be 
derived  in   the  process  of  learning  the   language. 

ELECTIVES 

Span.    3  04.   Medieval    Spanish    Literature  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  review  of  outstanding  works  and  themes  which  express  the 
main  features  of  Spanish  literature,  culture,  and  thought  from  the  Eleventh  Century  to 
the  Advent  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Span.    3  06.   Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  representative  poets  of  the  Golden  Century  beginning 
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with  the  Renaissance  period,  from  the  lirica  popular  and  the  Romancero  through  the 
adoption  of  the  Italian  forms  and  the  mystic  poets  to  the  baroque  period.  Representative 
works  in  prose  include  the  study  of  LaCelestina,  the  picaresque  novel,  the  erasmistas, 
and  the  conceptismo  in  Quevedo. 

Span.    3  07.   Spain    in    the    Nineteenth    Century  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Emphasis  is  directed  toward  providing  an  understanding  of  the  cultural  and  historical 
developments   of  Nineteenth   Century   Spain. 

Span.    3  08.   Latin  America  in   the   Nineteenth   Century  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works  of  Hispanic- 
American  literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Span.    310.    Introduction    to   Spanish   Phonetics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  advanced  study  and  analysis  of  Spanish  phonetics. 
Skill  is  acquired  by  studying  the  manner  and  place  of  articulation  and  by  imitation  of 
vernacular  models.  The  language  laboratory  is  used  intensively  in   this  course. 

Span.   405.   Great   Currents   of   Contemporary   Spanish   Prose  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  traces  the  literary  trends  in  the  prose  of  recent  years.  Particular  atten- 
tion  is   devoted   to   the   "1898    generation." 


LANGUAGE 

Lang.  3  00.  Foundations  of  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For    a    description    of    this    course,    see    page    3  9. 

Lang.    3  01.    Classical    Mythology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  classical  myths  which  are 
repeated  again  and  again  in  the  literature  of  the  Western  World.  The  origins  of  the 
myths  are  studied  through  readings  and  art,  and  an  interpretation  of  their  meaning  is 
discussed. 

Lang.   401.   The   Teaching   of  Foreign   Languages   in 

Secondary    Schools  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Focused  on:  values  of  foreign  language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in 
foreign  language  teaching;  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral 
work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests  and  supervised  study;  the 
course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and  or- 
ganization of  materials  for  use  in  student-teaching. 

Lang.   408.    Introduction  to  Language  Laboratory  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  acquaint  language  teachers  with  techniques  of 
language-laboratory  utilization  and  with  the  preparation  of  materials  for  use  in  the 
laboratory.  Attention  is  given  to  equipment — its  selection,  operation,  utilization,  and 
basic  maintenance.  The  course  is  open  to  all  teachers  of  foreign  languages  and  to  audio- 
visual   specialists,    and    is    taught    in    English. 

Lang.    410A.    Roman    Civilization    to    Imperial    Times  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Rome's  contribution  to  Western  Civilization  is  studied  through  her  architecture,  art, 
literature,   science   and   sculpture. 

Lang.    41 0B.    Roman    Civilization    During    the    Empire  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  and  teachers  with  the  Roman  Conquest 
of  Europe,  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  planting  of  Roman  culture  and  civilization. 
The  course  will  provide  a  background  of  history  and  archaeology  for  all  Latin 
programs.  It  is  particularly  recommended  to  those  who  will  take  Lat.  406. 
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Lang.    411.    Greek    Civilization  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Greece's  contribution  to  Western  Civilization  is  studied  through  her  architecture, 
art,  literature  and  sculpture. 

Lang.   412.    Foundations    of    Language,    Advanced    Course  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  the  Indo-European 
group  in  particular.  It  focuses  upon  the  origin,  history,  and  development  of  English 
phonology,  morphology,  and  vocabulary.  Through  lectures  and  readings  the  student  is 
acquainted  with  the  latest  research  findings  in  linguistics.  An  individual  report  on 
some  phase  of  this  field  is  presented  by  every  student. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 


Boucher,  Jacobson,  Kelland 

Geography  is  a  science.  It  deals  with  places  and  their  chief  attributes,  the  topography, 
the  rocks  and  minerals,  the  climate,  the  natural  vegetation  and  animal  life,  the  soils,  and 
increasingly  with  the  role  of  man,  his  culture,  his  works,  his  relationship  to  the  earth. 

The  Department  of  Geography  attempts  not  only  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography 
for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but  also  to:  (1)  contribute  to  their  preparation  as 
teachers  of  science  and  other  subjects:  (2)  provide  fundamental  courses  for  the  student 
of  history,  economics,  and  related  subjects;  (3)  furnish  a  basis  for  enjoyment  of  recrea- 
tion and  travel;  and  (4)  afford,  as  a  part  of  general  education,  a  broad  background  for 
the  understanding  of  our   times. 


The  Geography  Minor 

The   following    course    requirements   constitute   the   geography   minor: 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Fall   Semester 
Geog.   201   Climatology 


S.H. 

3 


Spring    Semester 


S.H. 


Geog.  204  Soils,  Natural  Vegeta- 
tion,  And   Land   Utilization    ....   3 


JUNIOR   YEAR 

Two   of    the    following: 

Geog.  202  Regional  Geography  Of 

Anglo-America    3 

Geog.   3  04  Geography  Of  Europe  ..   3 
Geog.   3  05   Geography  Of  Asia  3 


Geog.  302  Economic  Geography  3 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Geog.  401.  The  Teaching  Of  Geog- 
raphy In  Secondary  School  3 

And 

One    of    the    following: 

Geog.  419  Geography  Of  The 

Soviet  Union  3 

Geog.  421  Population  Problems  Of 
The    World    3 

Total:    21    Semester-hours 


Sci.    100C.   The    Earth   Sciences 

For   a   description    of   this   course,   see   page    40. 


Cr:    2   s.hrs. 


Geog.    101.   Principles    of    Geography  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  science  of  geography.  It  is 
based  upon  a  world-wide  survey  of  the  physical  and  cultural  elements  of  the  geographic 
environment.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  adjustments  that  man  makes  to  that  environ- 
ment, the  challenges  that  it  offers,  and  the  responses  that  are  made.  Much  effort  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  maps  and  their  uses. 
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Geog.    103.    Introduction    to    Cultural    Anthropology  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Concerned  primarily  with  man  and  his  works,  human  origins  and  prehistoric  cultures 
are  viewed  against  the  earth's  background.  The  concepts  of  race  and  culture  are  examined 
and  defined;  the  material  and  non-material  traits  of  primitive  societies  are  analyzed 
critically;  the  regional  approach  is  stressed;  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  delimitation 
of  culture  areas.  The  course  provides  the  fundamentals  necessary  for  future  work  in 
cultural  geography   and   anthropology. 

Geog.    201.    Climatology  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  divided  into  two  sections:  meteorology  and  climatology.  Section  one 
stresses  the  basic  weather  elements — temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  atmospheric 
circulation,  storms.  Aspects  of  weather  forecasting  are  discussed,  and  weather  maps  are 
studied.  Section  two  introduces  the  student  to  the  major  climatic  subdivisions  of  the 
earth.  These  are  analyzed  in  detail.  Variations  in  climatic  types  are  emphasized.  In  both 
sections  use  of  instruments,  adiabatic  charts,  map  interpretation,  and  competence  in  the 
use  of  climatic  classification  systems  are  stressed  where  necessary. 

Geog.    202.    Regional    Geography   of  Anglo-America  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Canada,  Alaska,  and  the  United  States,  it  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  and  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  other  continental  areas.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  The  student  is  in- 
troduced to  the  physiographic,  climatic,  edaphic,  and  vegetative  patterns  of  regions  as 
well  as  the  cultural  and  ecological  factors.  Anglo-America's  place  in  the  world 
economy    is    analyzed   critically. 

Geog.    203.   Physiography  of  North  America  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  review  basic  principles  of  geomorphology,  examine 
critically  the  regional  approach  in  the  earth  sciences,  and  describe  and  delineate  the 
physiographic  regions  of  North  America.  Aspects  of  climate,  soil,  flora,  and  fauna 
are  also  treated  as  bases  for  regional  classification.  Topographic  map  interpretation  is 
stressed.  The  course  provides  the  physical  base  for  future  cultural  studies  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Geog.    204.   Soils,   Natural   Vegetation,   and   Land   Utilization  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Designed     to    introduce    students     to    the    edaphic    and     floral     factors  in    geographic 

analysis,    world-wide   distribution   patterns   are   established    for   each;    their  significance    to 
man  and  man's  utilization  of  them  are  assessed  critically. 

Geog.    20  5.   Economic  Life  of  Primitive  Peoples  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  relationships  that  exist  between  geography, 
anthropology,  and  economics.  Cultures  are  examined  against  the  earth's  background. 
Gathering,  hunting,  fishing,  herding,  and  agricultural  cultures  are  analyzed.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  domestication  of  plants  and  animals  and  the  economic  lifeway 
of  specific  peoples. 

Geog.    3  02.   Economic    Geography  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  basic  principles  of  economic  geography,  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  development  of  agricultural  and  industrial  societies.  The  importance 
of  the  world's  food  resources,  the  fossil  fuels,  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  location 
of  industry,  transportation,  and  trade  are  all  stressed.  All  are  viewed  and  interpreted 
in    terms    of    the   geographic    environment. 

Geog.    3  04.   Geography  of  Europe  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

A   regional   analysis  of   Europe,   it   examines   critically   the   physical   and  human    aspects 

of    the   continent's   geography.    Relations    among    the    European    states    are  discussed,    and 
Europe's  place   in   the  world   economy  is  analyzed. 
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Geog.    305.   Geography  of  Asia  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  Asia.  It  examines  the  physical  and 
human  aspects  of  the  continent's  geography.  Relations  among  the  Asiatic  states  are  dis- 
cussed, and  Asia's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.    3  06.   Geography   of   Latin    America  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

It  examines  critically  the  physical  and  human  aspects  of  the  continent's  geography. 
Relations  among  the  Latin  American  states  are  discussed  as  are  relations  with  the 
United   States.     Latin   America's   place    in    the   world   economy    is    also   analyzed. 

Geog.    3  07.   Cartography  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  the  basic  course  in  cartography.  Students  master  the  use  of  cartographic  in- 
struments and  attempt  to  understand  the  principles  underlying  the  common  types  of  map 
projections. 

Geog.   401.    The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Designed  to  aid  prospective  teachers  of  geography  to  gain  insight  into  the  method 
and  philosophy  of  their  field;  it  stresses  the  problems  of  teaching  the  subject  matter 
of  geography  to  secondary-school  children.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
nature  of  geography,  visual  aids,  reading  and  landscape,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
regional  and  systematic  aspects  of  the  discipline. 

Geog.   405.    Urban    Geography  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  complex  forces  that  have  been  and  are  responsible 
for  the  intense  concentration  of  political,  social,  and  economic  activities  within  a  small 
area.  This  area  is  then  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  evolution,  morphology, 
and  function.  The  changing  characteristics  of  our  cities,  suburbanization,  city-service 
areas,  and  city-hinterland  interrelationships  are  also  investigated.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
research  methods  and  source  materials. 

Geog.    406.   Geology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and  structural  development  throughout 
geologic  time,  the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  is  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks 
and  fossils. 

Geog.    407.   Advanced    Cartography  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  modern  methods  employed  in  cartographic  labora- 
tories, in  government,  academic  institutions,  and  commercial  organizations.  The  course 
is  designed  for  students  with  a  background  in  cartography  gained  either  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perience or  through  completion  of  an  introductory  college  cartography  course.  Pre- 
requisite:  Geog.   3  07  or  equivalent. 

Geog.   408A   and   408B.   Political   Geography  Cr:    2    s.hrs.   each 

These  courses  deal  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the  significant 
changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  geographic  fac- 
tors influencing  racial,  religious,  commercial,  and  political  adjustment  among  nations. 

Geog.   411.   Historical   Geography  of  the  United  States  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

For  students  of  history,  geography,  and  related  disciplines  to  become  familiar  with 
major  principles  of  historical  geography,  it  emphasizes  the  geographic  factors  pertinent 
to  understanding  of  American  history.  Time-place  relationships  ranging  from  pre- 
Columbian  America  to  the  present  are  surveyed  and  analyzed  critically.  Attention  is  paid 
to  source  materials,  to  cartography  of  specific  times,  and  to  geographical  lore  and  thought. 

Geog.   412.   Geography  of  Africa  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  topical  and  regional  study  of  Africa.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  problems  of  economic  adjustment  in  the  tropics.  Soils,  vegetation,  climate,  physi- 
ography,  natural   resources,  and  other   aspects   of  the  physical   environment   are  examined 
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in    the    light    of    man's    habitation    of    the    continent.    Relations    between    Africa    and    the 
rest  of  the  world  are  analyzed. 

Geog.    414A   and   414B.   Advanced   Economic   Geography  Cr:    2    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  study  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment  upon  the  production 
of,  the  trade  in,  and  the  utilization  of  the  important  agricultural,  forest,  mineral,  and 
sea    products,    and    the    manufactured    commodities    of    the    world. 

Geog.    416.    Conservation    of   Natural    Resources  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  of  the  social  and  physical  sciences 
to  study  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States.  Exploitation  and  conservation  are 
both  stressed.  Our  major  resources  are  reviewed  in  terms  of  use,  needs,  and  future 
developments.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  growth  of  legal  and  social  awareness  of  the 
need    for   conservation    practices   in    America. 

Geog.   418.    Regional    Geography    of    North    America  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Detailed  regional  treatment  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  the  human  activities 
of  the  various  regions  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment  and  the  relations  of  the 
regions  to  each  other  are  studied.  Attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  presenting  the 
material  and  the  use  of  geographic  tools  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter. 

Geog.    419.    Geography    of    the    Soviet    Union  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  examines  the 
physical  and  human  aspects  of  Soviet  geography.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  economic 
regions.  Relations  between  the  European  states  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  discussed,  and 
Russia's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.   420.    Field  Geography  and  Conservation  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  relation  of  relief  features  of  northern  New  Jersey,  the  location  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  way  in  which  land  use  and  population  distribution  follow  these  patterns 
is  studied.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  topographical  maps 
and  aerial  photographs  and  to  a  study  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Soil 
Surveys  of  this  region.  By  means  of  an  actual  land-use  survey  the  student  comes  to  ap- 
preciate the  problems  of  conservation  as  they  grow  out  of  man's  use  of  natural 
resources. 

Geog.    421.    Population  Problems  of  the  World  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  present-day  distribu- 
tional pattern  of  the  world's  people  and  the  political,  economic,  and  social  consequences 
of  this  development  are  considered.  Particular  attention  is  placed  on  man-land  relation- 
ships as  related  to  population  problems  of  contemporary  nations. 

Geog.    422.    Geography    of    the    American    Indian  Cr.    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  the  culture  of  the  American  Indian  from  the  Ice 
Age  to  the  Reservation  in  relation  to  his  geographic  environment.  It  affords  an  insight 
into  the  geography  and  cultural  history  of  North  America  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  deals  with  the  problems  experienced  and  created  by  alien  cultures  when 
they  meet,  and  culminates  with  the  Indian  problems  of  the  present  day.  It  serves  to 
introduce    methods   employed    in    inter-disciplinary    attacks    upon    cultural    problems. 

Geog.    424.    Geography    of    New    Jersey  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

A  detailed  topical  and  regional  study  of  New  Jersey,  physiography,  climate,  soils,  flora, 
fauna,  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  population,  and  relation  with  neighboring  states  are 
studied.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  examined  an  attempt  is  made  to  delineate  the  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  state.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relationship  between  New  Jersey's 
people  and   New  Jersey's  earth. 
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Geog.   425.   Geography    of    Exploration    and    Settlement  Cr:    3   s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  the  great  age  of  exploration  and  settlement  of  lands 
overseas  inaugurated  by  the  Colombian  voyages.  Its  major  themes  are:  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  lands  of  the  earth,  the  unfolding  of  the  world  map,  the  type  settlements 
erected  by  Europeans  in  distant  lands.  Attention  is  given  to  motive  for  exploration, 
methods  of  navigation  and  travel,  routes  explored,  and  the  cultural  features  marking 
European  settlement. 

Geog.   426.   Historical  Geology  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  prospective  teacher  in  acquiring  an  understanding 
of  the  systematic  evolution  of  the  present  landscape,  from  the  local  area  to  the  entire 
North  American  continent.  Other  purposes  are  to  establish  the  concepts  of  vast 
periods  of  time,  of  the  development  of  life,  of  great  mountain-making  movements,  and  of 
the  return  of  all  to  the  sea. 
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Hall    (Chairman) ,  Balderston,   Guthrie,   Hatzenbuhler,   Hudson,   Kelley,   Kreutz,   Schacht- 
man,  Silver,   Ruslink,  Woodruff 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  to  improve  indi- 
vidual and  family  living  and  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  a  career  in  teaching  home 
economics   in  elementary   and   secondary  schools. 

Graduates  with  this  major  receive  a  vocational  certificate  enabling  them  to  teach  in 
either  a  general  or  vocational  home  economics  program  in  New  Jersey.  They  also  are 
prepared  to  teach  any  or  all  of  the  areas  comprising  home  economics;  i.e.,  foods  and 
nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  family  finance,  home  management  and  household  equip- 
ment,  family   relations,   child   development,  and  consumer  education. 

Although  the  Department  offers  no  minor,  it  invites  students  from  other  departments 
to  elect  courses  in  home  economics. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  has  planned  experiences  for  majors  to  supplement 
classroom   work   as   follows: 

1.  Summer  Clothing  Practicum 

After  completion  of  Home  Economics  102,  Introduction  to  Clothing  Construction, 
garments  are  to  be  constructed  during  the  summer  months.  The  instructor  assists 
each  student  in  planning  and  evaluating  this  experience.  These  garments  are  sub- 
mitted for  evaluation  during  the  first  week  of  the  semester  in  which  the  student 
is  enrolled  in  Home  Economics  204,  Advanced  Clothing  Selection  and  Construc- 
tion. 

2.  Summer   Work   Practicum 

Students  supplement  course  work  with  actual  work  experience.  This  consists  of  at 
least  300  hours  of  summer  employment,  with  or  without  pay,  in  a  selected  area  to 
meet  the  student's  educational  needs.  Usually  this  can  be  accomplished  by  eight 
weeks  of  employment.  Preferably,  this  work  should  be  done  during  the  summer 
preceding  the  junior  year.  Students  should  enroll  with  the  department  practicum 
coordinator  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  This  experience 
is  evaluated  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  fall  semester  following  the 
experience. 

3.  Obscriations  in  Secondary  Schools 

Junior  and  senior  students  observe  and  participate  in  secondary  school  home 
economics  programs  through  demonstrations,  arrangements  of  bulletin  boards,  and 
laboratory   supervision.   This  correlates   with   Home   Economics  401 A   and   40 IB. 

4.  Home  Economics  majors  who  have  had  no  clothing  courses  in  high  school  will 
register   for   a   non-credit   clothing   course   during   their   first   year   in    college. 

5.  All  senior  home  economics  majors  must  register  for  Senior  Seminar  in  Home 
Economics   during   their   last   semester. 

6.  Prior  to  registering  for  Home  Economics  403  or  403A,  students  should  register 
for  Home  Economics  403X,  Theory  of  Management.  Pre-planning  for  home 
management  group  experience  and  factors  implementing  successful  management 
are  discussed.  Problem  solving  and  analysis  techniques  are  emphasized.  The  cost 
for  residing  in  the  Home  Management  House  is  comparable  to  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  dormitory   for  the  same  period  of  time. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Home   Economics   Major 


Fall    Semester 


S.H. 


Spring    Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.   100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities       y2 
Soc.  St.  100A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization     3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

Ed.  100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Vers. 

Adjustment    2 

Chem.    103    Chemistry  for  Home 

Economics,    I    3 

H.Ec.    101    Intro.    To   Home 

Economics     2 

H.Ec.  304  Home  Management 

And  Household  Equipment  2 


F.A.    100   Intro,   to   Visual  Arts   3 

Phys.  Ed.   100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities       l/2 
Soc.    St.    100B   Dev.    of   World 

Civilization     3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,  of  Writing  3 

Chem.   104  Chemistry  for  Home 

Economics,    II    3 

H.Ec.    102    Intro   To   Clothing 

Construction  or 
H.Ec.    201    Intro   To   Foods   3 


15/2 


uy2 


Summer  Clothing  Project 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.   Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life       3 
Ed.    201    Human   Dev.   6  Behavior,  I  3 

Elective     2 

Biol.  209  Human  Biology  3 

H.Ec.  102  Intro.  To  Clothing 

Construction    or 

H.Ec.  201  Intro.  To  Foods  3 

H.Ec.  302  Marriage  &  Family 

Relations    or 
H.Ec.   301   The  Child  In  The 

Family   3 


Phys.  Ed.   200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities       /2 
Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life       3 
Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  (3  Behavior,  11     3 

Elective  2 

Biol.  210  Elementary  Bacteriology  4 

H.Ec.  301   The  Child  In  The 

Family  or 
H.Ec.   302  Marriage  &  Family 

Relations   3 

H.Ec.  203   Textiles  2 


\7Vz 


\7Vz 


Summer  Work  Experience 


JUNIOR    YEAR 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning     2 

Sci.   100C  The  Earth  Sciences  2 

H.Ec.  202  Meal  Management  3 

Lang.   300  Foundations  of  Lang 2 

H.Ec.  204  Advanced  Clothing 

Selection  &  Construction   3 

Elective  2 


Ed.  3  03  Teacher  in  School  &  Comm.  3 
Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Methods  of 

Teaching  3 

Ed.  40  3  A  Student  Teach,  tf  Jr.  Prac- 

ticum   (4  wks.  off  campus)   3 

H.Ec.    305    Family   Finance   2 

H.Ec.  401 A  Home  Economics 

Education,  I  (Junior  Methods)  ....  1 
H.Ec.    303    Housing   And   Home 

Furnishings    3 

H.Ec.  40 3 X  Theory  Of 

Management    0 


14 


15 
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SENIOR    YEAR 


Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  3  Ed.    4??    Edu.   Elective  3 

H.Ec.   403    Home   Management  Elective    Humanities  2 

House  Residence  3  H.Ec.  402  Group  Feeding  2 

Ed.   403B   Student   Teaching  Elective   4 

(6   weeks  off  campus)    J  Mus.   100  Introduction  to  Music  2 

Elective      2  Eng.    100G   Western   World  Lit.  3 

H.Ec.  404  Voc.  Ed 2  H.Ec.  401X  Senior  Seminar  0 

H.Ec.   40 IB   Home   Ec.   £d.,   II 

(Senior    Methods)  2 

17  16 

Total:     128     Semester-Hours 


DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Home   Ec.    001.   Non-Credit  Clothing  Course  Cr:    0    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  problems  in  clothing  construction, 
primarily  for  girls  who  have  had  no  clothing  course  in  high  school.  Fabric  manipula- 
tion, equipment   and  some  construction   techniques  are   topics  included  in   this  course. 

Home    Ec.    101.    Introduction    to   Home   Economics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  course  focuses  on  the  family  as  the  social  institution  which  is  fundamental 
to  much  of  the  professional  activity  of  home  economists.  The  history,  scope  and  pro- 
fessional requirements  and  opportunities  in  the  field  of  home  economics  are  also  reviewed. 

Hone    Ec.    102.    Introduction  to  Clothing  Construction  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  considers  the  fundamentals  of  clothing  construction  applied  to  garments 
using  fabrics  and  commercial  patterns  suitable  to  the  previous  experience  of  the  student. 
A  study  of  the  theory  and  methods  of  fitting  is  included.  The  use  and  care  of  sewing 
equipment   is  stressed. 

Home   Ec.    105.   Principles  of  Clothing  Selection  for  the  Individual        Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students.  Choosing  appropriate  clothing  for  dif- 
ferent activities  and  considering  choice  and  use  of  color,  design,  and  fabric  in  relation  to 
individual  needs  are  stressed.  Choices  of  accessories,  care  of  clothing,  budgeting  and  con- 
sumer clothing  problems  are  discussed. 

Home   Ec.    201.   Introduction   to  Foods  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  foods  with  a  major  emphasis  on  principles  relating  to  food 
preparation.  Food  selection,  purchase,  and  creative  use  are  also  stressed.  This  course 
is  a  prerequisite  for  future  food  courses. 

Home   Ec.    202.   Meal    Management  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Planning,  marketing,  preparing,  and  serving  nutritionally  adequate  and  attractive 
meals  for  the  family  are  considerations  of  this  course.  Included  are  a  study  of  the 
nutritive  needs  of  particular  family  members,  the  use  of  food  additives,  the  history  of 
the  legal  means  used  to  protect  our  food  supply,  the  aesthetics  and  psychology  in- 
volved in  making  meals  appealing,  and  the  coordination  of  table  appointments.  Con- 
siderable emphasis  is  placed  on  good  management  of  time,  energy  and  equipment. 

Home   Ec.    203.   Textiles  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  studies  the  factors  that  influence  durability,  use,  and  price  of  household 
and  clothing  fabrics.  Recognition  and  analysis  of  fibers,  fabrics,  and  finishes,  centered 
around    problems    in    the    selection    and    buying    of    textiles    for    clothing    and    household 
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purposes  are  included.  Consumer  education  in  the  field  of  textiles  and  textile  economics 
is  stressed.     Prerequisites:   Chem.    103    and    104   or  equivalent. 

Home   Ec.    204.   Advanced    Clothing    Selection   and    Construction  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Advanced  construction  principles  with  an  intensive  study  of  practical  methods  of 
solving  fitting  problems  are  treated  in  this  course.  Application  is  made  of  the  principles 
of  costume  design  in  clothing  selection  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  as  well  as  in  the 
construction  of  advanced  clothing  projects.    Prerequisite:   Home  Ec.   102  or  equivalents. 

Home   Ec.    3  01.   The    Child    in    the    Family  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
family  in  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  children  and  in  guiding  their  development.  Oppor- 
tunities are  provided  for  supervised  observation  and  participation  with  groups  of  pre- 
school children. 

Home   Ec.    3  02.   Marriage  and  Family  Relations  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students.  Emphasis  is  on  preparation  for  marriage; 
factors  influencing  marriage  adjustment;  and  family  relations  throughout  the  family 
life  cycle. 

Home   Ec.    3  03.   Housing   and   Home   Furnishings  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Factors  affecting  the  housing  needs  of  today's  families;  economic,  social  and  psycho- 
logical influences;  family  life  cycle;  family  differences  as  they  affect  cost,  size,  space  or- 
ganization, and  construction  materials  used  are  discussed.  How  to  recognize  quality 
and  utility  in  the  selection,  buying,  and  arrangement  of  furnishings  in  various  types  of 
homes   are   topics  of  study. 

Home   Ec.    3  04.    Home  Management  and  Household  Equipment  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  managerial  process  and  its  role  in 
effective  family  and  individual  living.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  decision-making  and  ef- 
fective and  economical  use  of  resources  found  in  the  home.  Investigation  is  made  of  the 
principles  relative  to  selection,  use,  care  and  storage  of  household  equipment.  Opportuni- 
ties are  provided   to  evaluate  various   kinds  of  equipment. 

Home  Ec.    3  05.   Family    Finance  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  the  study  of  the  family  as  an  economic  unit  in  the  economic  system. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  principles,  trends,  and  characteristics  of  socio-economic  behavior. 
Specific  financial  problems  such  as  allocation  of  income,  credit,  investments  and  pro- 
visions for  financial  security   are  included.  This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students. 

Home   Ec.    3  06.    Nutrition    and    Health  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students.  It  is  designed  to  broaden  the  student's  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  good  nutrition  to  individual  well-being.  A  resume  of  basic 
scientific  nutrition  information  together  with  its  application  to  specific  age  groups  is 
included.  An  investigation  is  made  of  various  deficiency  diseases  and  current  problems 
in  nutrition.  Consideration  is  given  to  discussion  of  effective  methods  of  nutrition  edu- 
cation. Only  home  economics  majors  may  register  for  this  course. 

Home   Ec.    310.    Experimental   Foods  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  comparative  approach  to  methods  of  food  preparation  with  emphasis  on 
newer  techniques.  It  is  slanted  to  the  needs  of  the  prospective  teacher.  Each  student 
does  experimental   laboratory   work  on  selected  phases  of  food  preparation. 

Home  Ec.  401  A.    Home  Economics  Education  I    (Junior  Methods)  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

A  prerequisite  course  preparing  the  student  for  teaching  in  a  junior  high  school. 
A  study  of  the  teacher-learning  process  is  made  in  home  economics  with  emphasis  placed 
upon  developing  effective  teaching  plans,  methods,  and  resources  for  a  family  centered 
program. 
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Home  Ec.  40  IB.  Home  Economics  Education  II  (Senior  Methods)  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 
This  course  is  built  upon  Home  Economics  401 A  to  help  prospective  teachers  de- 
velop effectiveness  in  the  planning  and  organization  of  a  home  economics  program. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  senior  high  school  teaching.  Topics  included  are  curriculum 
planning,  working  with  special  students,  planning  space  and  equipment,  management  of 
a  home  economics  department. 

Home    Ec.    401X.     Senior     Seminar  Cr:    0    s.hrs. 

A  discussion  of  current  research  programs  and  recent  trends  and  developments  in 
home  economics.   Required  of  all   home  economics   majors. 

Home    Ec.    402.    Group   Feeding  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  adequate  menu  planning  for  large  groups,  use  of 
standardized  recipes,  quantity  buying  and  preparation  of  foods,  and  problems  involved 
in  school-lunch   management.   Prerequisite:   Home  Ec.   202. 

Home    Ec.    403.    Home  Management   House  Residence  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  opportunities  for  the  application  of  knowledge  and  skills 
gained  in  various  phases  of  home  economics.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  problem- 
solving  experimentation  and  activity  analysis,  in  view  of  specific  goals  and  satisfactions 
desired  and  the  economic  use  of  resources.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  202,  3  04, 
305,  and  403X. 

Home    Ec.    403A.    Home   Management    for   Married   Students  Cr:     3    s.hrs. 

Married  students  with  family  responsibilities  are  not  required  to  reside  in  the  home 
management  house.  This  course  is  a  study  of  activities  and  resources  as  they  are  used 
to  achieve  effective  family  living.  Specific  study  of  managerial  practices  and  problems, 
factors  affecting  management,  analysis  of  values,  goals,  and  standards  as  basic  to  activity 
and  resource  choice  are  major  topics.  (Students  will  not  receive  credit  for  both  Home 
Ec.   403    and   403A.)     Prerequisites    for   403A   are   the   same   as    for   403. 

Home   Ec.   403X.    Theory  of  Management  Cr:    0    shrs. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  home  economics  majors  the  semester  preceding 
Home  Economics  403  or  403A.  Factors  implementing  successful  management  are 
studied.  Problem-solving  and  analysis  techniques  are  emphasized.  Pre-planning  for 
home   management   group   experience   is    included. 

Home   Ec.    404.    Vocational  Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  submitted  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  New  Jersey  state  plan  for 
certification  of  home  economics  teachers  which  reads:  "A  course  in  Principles  of  Voca- 
tional  Education   must   be   taken   for  vocational   certification." 

A  history  of  the  development,  organization,  and  purposes  of  vocational  programs  and 
implications  for  future  growth  are  presented.  A  study  is  made  of  those  characteristics 
of  the  vocational  homemaking  program  which  set  it  apart  from  the  non-vocational 
homemaking  program.  The  role  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Division, 
in   the   interest   of   home   economics   is    defined. 

Home    Ec.    405.    Advanced    Child    Development  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  activities  of  a  nursery 
school.  It  is  based  on  experience  such  as:  observation  and  helping  with  daily  routine, 
preparation  of  food,  directing  play  activities,  musical  activities,  story  telling,  and  sim- 
ilar activities. 

Home   Ec.    406.    Tailoring  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Fundamental  processes  and  procedures  for  constructing  tailored  garments  and  the 
differences   between   dressmaking   and    tailoring   techniques   are  emphasized.    A   comparison 
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is    made    between    factory-made    garments    and    custom    tailoring.     Prerequisite:    Home 
Ec.    204. 

Home  Ec.  407.   Consumer  Economics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  '  consumer  problems  of  families  and  current  practices  of  consumer  groups  are 
examined  as  well  as  factors  influencing  consumption.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing 
effectiveness  as  a  consumer. 

Home   Ec.   408.   Family    Health    and    Home    Nursing  Cr:    2    shrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  home  economics  majors.  Common  health  problems  are 
considered  with  emphasis  on  the  family  approach.  Simple  methods  for  home  care  of  the 
ill  and  convalescent  are  included.  Extensive  consideration  is  given  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing home   nursing   and   family   health   at    the   secondary   level. 

Home   Ec.   409.    Current  Problems  in  Home  Economics  Teaching  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help  in-service  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of 
home  economics  plan  and  teach  an  effective  homemaking  program.  Topics  included  are: 
planning  a  well-rounded  and  effective  program  of  home  economics;  using  the  New 
Jersey  curriculum  guide  in  program  planning;  evaluating  audio-visual  materials;  work- 
ing effectively  in  the  short  period;  working  with  exceptional  children,  both  retarded  and 
above  average;  correlating  the  homemaking  program  with  other  departments  in  the 
school;  planning  and  reorganizing  home  economics  departments;  and  reviewing  new 
methods  of  teaching  home  economics.  Prerequisite:  Home  economics  teaching  experience 
or   student    teaching. 

Home   Ec.   420.    Teaching  Family  Living  in  the  Public  Schools  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Subject  matter  considered  in  family  living  classes  in  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  and  experience  with  techniques  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  successful 
family   living   are   offered. 

Home   Ec.   421.   New  Developments  in  Clothing  and  Textiles  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Courses  of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  examined  for  present  prac- 
tices used  in  the  teaching  of  clothing  and  textiles.  An  attempt  is  made  to  stimulate 
originality  and  to  show  how  clothing  and  textiles  can  be  interrelated  to  other  areas 
of  home  economics.  Actual  plans  for  teaching  a  comprehensive  program  in  clothing 
and  textiles  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  formulated.  Prerequisites: 
Home  Ec.    102,  201,  401A  or  equivalents. 

Home   Ec.   423.   Seminar   in    the    Supervision    of   Home    Economics         Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  cooperating  teachers  planning  to  work  with  home  economics 
student  teachers  in  the  pre-service  program  at  Montclair  State  College.  The  course  deals 
with  principles,  methods,  and  techniques  of  leadership  in  improving  the  programs  of 
home    economics    education. 

Home   Ec.   424.    Workshop  in  Home  Economics  Education: 

Educables — Retarded  Children  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  educable  retarded 
child,  teaching  for  individual  differences,  development  of  methods  and  specific  tech- 
niques, and  materials  for  this  child  in  home  economics.  Suitable  evaluation  instrument.* 
are  considered.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  observing  and  working  with  children  in  a 
classroom    situation. 

Home   Ec.    42  5.   Home  Economics  in  the  Elementary  School  Program    Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  home  economists  and  those  interested  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. How  home  economics  can  supplement,  enrich,  and  integrate  the  experience  in  home 
and  family  living  which  are  part  of  the  regular  classroom  work  in  the  elementary  school 
is   the  basis  of  content   of   this   course.   Discussions   include   the   philosophy   and   organiza- 
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tion  of  the  elementary   homemaking  program   and    the   development   of   homemaking   ac- 
tivities. Prerequisite:   Open   to  home  economists  and  teachers  in  elementary  education. 

Home    Ec.    426.  Home  Management  in  Secondary  School  Curriculum     Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  integrate  the  understandings  and  knowledge  of  home 
economics  with  the  theory  and  practices  of  management.  Study  includes  factors  affect- 
ing decision  making  and  the  use  of  family  resources  with  emphasis  on  how  these  con- 
cepts can  be  incorporated  into  home  economics  courses,  materials,  methods,  and  course 
developments   for  teaching  home  management. 

Home   Ec.   427.    The   Disadvantaged   Family.  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  prospective  home  economics  teacher  with 
a  better  understanding  of  the  particular  needs  and  problems  of  the  disadvantaged 
family,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  cultural  environment  and  expectation  for  its 
change.  Study  will  be  approached  from  several  angles,  using  college  faculty  as  well  as 
community  resource  people.  Provision  for  actual  student  case  work  will  be  made  in 
cooperation  with  such  local  agencies  as  the  Red  Cross,  public  health,  welfare  departments, 
and  schools   in   culturally   deprived   areas. 

Home   Ec.    429.    Sociology  of  the  Family  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Contemporary  American  family  patterns  are  compared  with  those  of  other  times  or 
places  and  are  studied  for  their  relationship  to  various  social  problems.  Historical, 
cross-cultural  and  class  variations  in  family  values  and  behavior  will  be  included.  This 
course   is    open    to    all    students. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


Frankson    {Chairman),  Butler,  Duffy,   Earl,   Olsen,  Saunders,   Seferian,   Sredl,  Streichler, 
Thompson. 

Industrial  arts  emphasizes  the  relation  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  arts  to  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  and  the  vital  part  that  industry  plays  in  our  present-day  technical 
society.  Creative  satisfaction  resulting  from  well-designed  and  carefully  executed  projects 
is  provided  for  in  the  comprehensive  industrial  arts  laboratory. 

The  industrial  arts  curriculum  offers  opportunities  for  the  student  to  broaden  his 
concepts  of  the  industrial  world  in  which  he  lives.  This  is  achieved  through  student 
experiences  in  the  major  industrial  areas.  The  industrial  arts  course  offerings,  for 
effective  learning  experiences,  follow  each  other  in  a  carefully  planned  sequence.  In  addi- 
tion to  increasing  his  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  the  student  is  directed  in  the  tech- 
niques of  teaching  industrial   arts  in   the  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  are  encouraged  to 
gain  industrial  experience.  Those  who  complete  the  industrial  arts  curriculum  are  pre- 
pared to  teach  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  the 
senior  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Major  In  Industrial  Arts  Education 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 

Fall    Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.    100 A  Pbys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.  St.   100 A  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I  3 

Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Eng.    100C   Fundamentals   of    Writing  3 
LA.    101    Intro.   To  Industrial 

Arts    Education    1 

I. A.    115    Foundations  of  Design    ..   2 
[.A.    121  Foundations  of   Industry 

—Woods    2 

LA.    131    Foundations  of   Industry 

— Metals     2 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.    Ed.    100B    Phys.    Ed.    Activities      l/2 
Soc.  St.   100B  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II  3 
Speech  100  Fundamentals  of  Speech  ....   3 
Sci.    100A    Physical    Science    or 

Sci.    100B    Biological   Science    4 

Ed.   100  Mental  Hygiene  tf  Pets.  Ad).  2 
LA.    Ill    Foundations  of  Industry 

— Drafting     2 

LA.    141    Foundations  of   Industry 

— Graphic    Arts    2 


15/2 


uy2 


SOPHOMORE   YEAR 

Phys.   Ed.    200A   Phys.   Ed.   Activities     l/2 
Soc.    St.    200A   Contemporary   Am. 

Life,    I    3 

Ed.    201    Human   Dev.    &   Behavior,   I  3 

H.Ed.    100   Healthful  Living   2 

LA.    212    Industrial   Drafting 

Technology     2 

LA.    232    Industrial    Metals 

Technology   2 

LA.    242    Industrial   Graphic 

Technology   2 

LA.   2  51    Foundations  of  Industry 

— Power     2 

I6/2 


Phys.    Ed.    200B    Phys.    Ed.    Activities      J4 
Soc.    St.    200B    Contemporary   Am. 

Life,    U 3 

Ed.   202   Human  Dev.   &  Behavior,  II  3 

Sci.    100C  The  Earth  Sciences  2 

LA.    222    Industrial    Woods 

Technology   2 

LA.    2  52    Industrial  Power 

Technology   2 

LA.   261    Foundations  of 

Industry    —    Ceramics    2 

LA.    271    Foundations   of 

Industry   —   Textiles    2 

I6/2 
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JUNIOR    YEAR 

Ed.  304X  Pnns.  &  Meths.  of  Tchg.  3 
I. A.   301    Principles  of  Industrial 

Arts    Education  2 

I. A.  381   Foundations  of  Industry 

— Plastics      2 

I.A.  391   Foundations  of  Industry 

Electronics    2 

Free    electives         7 


Ed.    3  03    Teacher  in  Sch.   &  Com. 

Ed.  40 3 A  Student  Teaching  —  Junior 

practicum     (4    weeks    off    campus) 
Math.    300,    310,    311,  or    312 
F.A.    100  Intro,   to  the  Visual  Art^ 
I.A.  302  Curriculum  and  Teaching 

OP  Industrial  Arts  Education 
I.A.    392    Industrial    Electronics 

Technology 


16 


15 


SENIOR    YEAR 

Ed.  401   Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Ed.   40 3 B  Student  Teaching    (6   weeks 

off    campus)     5 

Eng.    100G    Western   World   Literature  3 

I.A.     Elective     3 

Math.     3  20    Elements    of    Statistical 

Reasoning      2 


Lang.    3  00    Foundations   of   Language  2 

Education    elective    3 

Elective  —   Math,   or   Science   2 

Elective    —    Humanities     .....  2 

I.A.    Elective    2 

Free   electives        5 


16 


16 


Total:    128    semester-hours 


Specialization  Requirements  for   a  Minor  Teaching 
Field  in  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Since  this  is  a  comprehensive  major  and  the  physical  facilities  are  very  limited,  no 
minor  is  offered. 

Students  who  complete  this  major  program  will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Cer- 
tificate for  the  teaching  of  Industrial  Arts  Education  in  the  elementary,  junior  high  or 
senior  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Ind.  Arts    101.    Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts  Education  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  nature  and  content  of  industrial  arts 
education.  Study  is  given  to  a  brief  historical  background,  types  of  programs,  labora- 
tory techniques  for  individual  and  groups,  the  breadth  of  industrial  arts  education, 
content  area  and  professional  aspects  of  a  career  as  an  industrial   arts  teacher. 

Ind.    Arts    111.    Foundations    of    Industry  —  Drafting  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Through  the  development  of  drafting  problems  students  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
concepts,  principles  and  practices  employed  in  the  drafting  industry.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  sketching  and  mechanical  skills  and  techniques  as  they 
are  applied  to  orthographic  and  pictorial  drawing. 

Open   to  general   students  —  required   for   industrial   arts. 

Ind.   Arts    115.   Foundations   of   Design  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  methods  of  design  with  materials  are  introduced.  Problem-solving,  creativity, 
brainstorming  and  analysis  methods  are  studied  and,  when  possible,  applied  in  the 
solution   of   fundamental   design   problems   with    materials. 

Open    to    all    students    as    a    general    education    elective. 
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Ind.   Arts    121.   Foundations   of  Industry  —  Woods  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  woods  with  emphasis  on  standard  hand  and  machine 
woodworking  operations  and  processes.  All  phases  of  the  woods  area  are  studied  with 
stress  placed  on  wood  manipulation  through  cabinet  making,  furniture  building  and 
patternmaking,  as  well   as   finishing  processes. 

Ind.   Arts    131.   Foundations  of  Industry  —  Metals  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  information,  develop  skills,  and  concepts  funda- 
mental to  understanding  the  principles  of  material  handling  and  processing.  It  describes 
tools,  materials  and  operations  that  are  common  to  many  metalworking  occupations, 
such  as  machine  shop,  foundry,  sheet  metal,  art  metal,  ornamental  wrought  iron,  and 
welding   technology. 

Ind.   Arts    141.   Foundations    of   Industry  —  Graphic    Arts  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  development  of  printing,  printing  methods,  layout 
and   the   principles    and    techniques    used    in    the   graphic    arts    industry. 

Ind.   Arts    212.   Industrial   Drafting   Technology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

In  this  course  the  principles  and  techniques  previously  learned  are  employed  in  actual 
machine  problems  involving  planning  and  details  and  assembly  drawing.  A  study  is 
made  of  surface  developments  and  intersections  as  they  apply  to  the  sheet  metal  industry. 

Open   to  general  industrial   arts   students  who  have  had   I.A.    111. 

Ind.   Arts    222.   Industrial    Woods    Technology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  further  study  in  woods,  with  emphasis  placed  on  wood  forming 
and  manipulation.  Stress  is  given  to  industrialization  and  mechanization  in  the  woods 
industry,  as  well  as  structural  woodworking,  woodworking  tool  maintenance  and 
industrial    wood    finishing   processes. 

Prerequisite  I.A.   121. 

Ind.   Arts    23  2.   Industrial    Metals    Technology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  information,  develop  skills  and  concepts  of  material 
handling  and  processing.  It  describes  advanced  techniques  of  employing  tools,  materials 
and   operations   common    to    the    major   metalmaking   occupations. 

Ind.   Arts    242.   Industrial  Graphic  Technology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  visual  communications  with  emphasis  on  the  industrial 
principles  and  practices.  Study  in  depth  is  made  of  the  various  areas  of  the  graphic 
arts  industry. 

Ind.   Arts    251.   Foundations  of  Industry  —  Power  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  power  sources  but  is  primarily  a  study  of 
reciprocating  internal  combustion  engines.  This  course  will  provide  an  overview  of  the 
design,  development,  function,  and  operation  of  these  heat  engines  and  their  auxiliaries. 

Ind.   Arts    25  2.   Industrial  Power  Technology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  an  advanced  study  of  heat  engines.  Based  on  prerequisite  work  in  Industrial 
Arts  251,  this  course  will  study  both  internal  and  external  combustion  engines  and  the 
transmission  of  power   from   these  sources   to  useful  ends. 

Ind.   Arts    261.   Foundations  of  Industry — Ceramics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  encompasses  the  general  area  of  ceramics,  including  clay  products  glass- 
work,  cement  work,  enameling  and  lapidary.  Stress  is  placed  upon  hand  and  machine 
manipulation  with  further  development  in  regard  to  the  industrialized  and  mechanized 
approaches  to  production  and  techniques  used  in  industry. 
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Ind.    Arts    271.    Foundations   of   Industry   —   Textiles  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This    course    presents    a    survey    of    textiles    industry    through    a    variety    of    hand    and 

machine    operations.      Stress    is    given     to     raw     material     acquisitions,     basic     production, 

material  manipulation,  coloring  and  dyeing,  decorating  techniques  and  finishing  processes. 

Ind.    Arts    301.    Principles   of   Industrial   Arts   Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  principles  of  industrial  arts  and  their  relationship 
to  general  education.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  child  as  a  person, 
basic  needs  of  children,  importance  of  creative  interests,  how  to  motivate,  the  types 
of   materials    used,   behavior   changes   as   outcomes,   and   organizing   laboratory   experiences. 

Ind.    Arts    302.    Curriculum    and    Teaching    of   Industrial 

Arts    Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  overall  study  of  the  industrial  arts  objectives,  selection  of 
subject  matter,  starting  a  class,  giving  demonstrations,  using  visual  and  auditory  aids, 
selecting  the  project,  developing  instructional  materials,  analyzing  the  personnel  organi- 
zation, keeping  records,  planning  the  laboratory,  and  evaluating  results  in  industrial  arts. 

Ind.    Arts    3  81.    Foundations    of    Industry  —  Plastics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  fundamental  and  introductory  study  of  the  plastics  industry 
accomplished  through  hand  and  machine  operations  in  the  manipulation  of  a  variety  of 
plastic  materials.  Emphasis  is  given  to  fundamental  hand  and  machine  processing  as 
well    as    material    selection,   equipment    use    and    maintenance. 

Ind.   Arts    391.    Foundations  of  Industry  —  Electronics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Through  this  study  one  is  to  gain  a  thorough  familiarization  with  direct  and 
alternating  current  circuit  fundamentals.  Course  work  is  divided  among  lectures  on 
theory,    laboratory    experience    and    special    project    work. 

Ind.    Arts    3  92.    Industrial    Electronics   Technology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

In  this  study,  basic  vacuum  tube  and  transistor  circuitry  is  investigated.  This  includes 
power  supplies,  amplifiers,  oscillators,  and  special  purpose  circuits. 

Prerequisite  —   I. A.    391. 

Ind.   Arts    407.    Field  Studies  of  Industry  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

A  broad  range  of  industrial  firms  is  visited  to  note  and  evaluate  the  processes  used, 
materials  employed,  the  working  conditions  instituted,  and  the  labor  relations  practiced. 
Every  attempt  is  made  to  visit  representative  industries  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Ind.   Arts   411.    Industrial  Photographic   Techniques  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Industrial  equipment,  materials  and  processes  are  used  and  evaluated  in  connection 
with   a   variety  of  experiences  in   industrial  photography. 

Open  to  senior  or  graduate  industrial  arts  majors  and  others  meeting  prerequisite  — 
Ind.  Arts   141    and    142  or  approval  of  instructor. 

Ind.   Arts   412.    Design    in    Industry  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  industrial  designer's  approach  to  design  dictates  the  material  and  activities  in  this 
course.  Students  engage  in  all  the  activities  involved  in  the  design  of  a  product  for 
production   and   purchase  in   contemporary  society. 

Open  to  senior  or  graduate  industrial  arts  and  fine  arts  students. 

Ind.   Arts   421.   Jewelry  Making  and  Lapidary  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Through  laboratory  experiences  students  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  lapidary 
and  jewelry  making  skills.  They  will  design  pieces  that  will  involve  casting  and  wrought 
jewelry  processes.  The  lapidary  experiences  cultivate  skills  in  sawing,  shaping,  polishing, 
and   mounting  stones   to  exhibit   their  inherent   qualities. 
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Ind.  Arts   422.   Industrial  Plastics   Techniques  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  is  an  advanced  technical  course  in  the  industrial  area  of  plastics.  Study  is  based 
upon  foundation  material  and  is  concerned  with  developing  technical  proficiency  and 
mechanical  skill  in  regard  to  injection  molding,  extension  molding,  compression  molding, 
transfer    molding    and    laminating. 

Prerequisite  —  Ind.   Arts   381    or  permission   of  instructor. 

Ind.   Arts  431.  Advanced   Electronics  Cr:    3   s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  overview  of  our  current  electronic  technology  with  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  applications  of  electronic  circuitry  to  communications  and  control 
systems. 

Prerequisites  for  the  course  are  a  basic  knowledge  of  A.C.  and  D.C.  circuit  theory 
and  a  familiarization  with  power  supply,  amplifier,  and  oscillator  circuits. 

Ind.   Arts   43  2.   Power    Technology  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  is  an  advanced  technical  study  of  internal  and  external  combustion  engines  and 
of  fluid  power.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  established  engines,  power  sources  in  the 
developmental  stage  will  be  examined.  Much  of  the  course  work  will  consist  of  work 
on   individual   problems   in   power. 

Prerequisite:    Industrial   Arts   2  52   or  permission   of   the   instructor. 

Ind.  Arts  442.   Conservation  of  Basic   Industrial  Materials  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

Students,  while  living  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation, 
Stokes  State  Forest,  study  the  origin,  development  use,  and  consumption  of  basic 
materials  as  they  exist  in  nature,  by  taking  field  trips  to  resources  and  industries,  by  em- 
ploying a   variety   of  instructional   aids,   and   by   talking  with   specialists  in  each   area. 

Ind.   Arts   443.   The    Use   and    Processing    of   Basic   Industrial 

Materials  by  Modern  Industry  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

Students  live  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation.  Study  is 
devoted  to  recognition,  use,  and  processing  of  basic  natural  materials,  such  as  ores, 
wood,  fuels,  and  agricultural  products  to  improve  their  value  as  industrial  materials, 
such  as  leather  and  plastics.  The  course  is  developed  through  the  use  of  films,  field 
trips,    and    discussion    with    industrial    specialists. 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE  MINOR 

Students  who  complete  the  eighteen  semester-hour  program  and  the  work  experience 
satisfactorily  will  receive  the  teacher-librarian  certificate.  This  certificate  is  required 
for  service  as   a   teacher-librarian   in   the  elementary   and/or   secondary    schools. 

The    following    course    requirements    constitute    the    library    science    minor: 

Library   Science   200.    Introduction    to  School   Library   Service  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

An  understanding  of  the  functions  and  services  of  the  school  library  in  relation  to 
all  other  types  of  libraries  is  studied.  The  development  of  library  service,  books  and 
printing  as  well  as  censorship  problems  and  the  ethics  of  the  library  profession  are 
discussed.  The  concept  of  a  materials  center  encompassing  non-book  materials  is 
introduced. 

Library    Science    301-302.    Reference    and    Bibliography, 

Parts  I   and   II  Cr:    2    s.hrs.    each 

The  reference  and  bibliographic  course  is  an  examination  and  study  of  the  basic 
reference  materials  with  emphasis  on  those  most  useful  in  the  school  library.  Encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  yearbooks,  atlases,  indexes,  specialized  reference  books,  and  bibli- 
ographies in  major  subject  fields  are  included.  Training  in  the  use  of  the  catalog 
as   a    basic    reference    tool    is   stressed. 

Library  Science  3  03.    Fundamentals  of  Cataloging  and  Classification     Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  principles  involved  in  the  cataloging  and  classification  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  non-book  materials  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  System.  Extensive 
practice  in  the  application  of  these  principles  is  provided  through  laboratory  experience. 
A    knowledge    of    typing    is    desirable. 

Library  Science  403.    Reading  Materials  for  Children  and  Youth: 

Selection    and    Evaluation  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  and  evaluation  of  library  materials  provided  by  the 
modern  school  library  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth.  Extensive  critical  reading  of  chil- 
dren's and  young  adult  books  is  required.  Principles  of  book  selection  are  emphasized 
and  experience  in  the  use  of  selection  tools  is  provided.  The  point  of  view  relates  the 
library    collection    to    the    total    school    program. 

Library    Science    404.    Organization    and    Administration    of 

School   Libraries  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Practical  experience  in  setting  up  effective  library  routines  is  stressed.  These  routines 
include  budgeting,  locating  sources  for  library  materials,  purchasing  materials,  book 
processing,  preparing  library  reports  and  statistics,  taking  inventory,  planning  and 
adapting   library    rooms    and    equipment,    and    evaluating    library    collections    and    services. 

Education  408.    Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials     Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

For   a    description   of    this    course,    see   page   44. 

Work   Experience   Requirement 

A  total  of  100  hours  in  library  work  experience  is  a  requirement.  Thirty-six  hours 
must  be  completed  before  student  teaching.  Observation  and  some  limited  work 
experience    will    be    provided    during   observation    week    in    the    junior    year. 

36  hours    in    the    college    library — unpaid 

64   hours    in    secondary    and    elementary    school    libraries 

It    is    desirable    for    the    student    to   divide    this    requirement    between    the    two    types    of 
libraries. 
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Clifford    (Chairman),   Anderson,   Berliner,   Carroll,   Cohen,   M.,   Dillon,   Hill,   Lacatena, 
Maletsky,    Pettofrezzo,    Sendecki,    Sobel,    Stewart,    Westphal,   Williams. 

Prospective  teachers  of  secondary-school  mathematics  can  achieve  a  broad  cultural 
background,  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  chosen  field  of  work,  and  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  problems,  techniques,  and  methods  of  procedure  in  teaching 
mathematics  in   the  secondary   school. 

Mathematics  for  a  student  in  teacher  education  differs  little  in  actual  content  from 
that  for  a  student  in  a  liberal  arts  program.  The  course  of  study  in  mathematics  pro- 
vides for  a  study  of  topics  in  college  mathematics  with  continual  emphasis  on  their 
use  as  a  background  for  teaching.  The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics are  taught  with  the  following  objectives  in  view: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  practice  in  those  topics  in  mathematics 
which  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This  is  best  done  by  having  such  review  an 
incidental  part  of  the  advanced  work  in  mathematics  rather  than  a  repetition  of  high 

school   subject-matter. 

2.  To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  mathematical  concepts  which  underly  those 
the  student  will  be  required  to  teach. 

3.  To  note  that  many  phases  of  college  mathematics  are  the  extension  or  continuation 
of  similar  topics  in  high  school  mathematics. 

4.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  concomitant  of  a  broad 
knowledge   of   subject-matter    beyond   minimum    requirements. 

5.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of  the  specific  contributions 
which  mathematics  has  made  to  civilization. 

6.  To  make  the  student  aware,  through  observation  and  participation  in  teaching  in 
College  High  School,  of  the  character  and  diversity  of  the  problems  arising  in 
teaching    mathematics    to    secondary    school    pupils. 

7.  To  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly  science,  social  studies,  and 
economics,  so  that  the  student  will  realize  the  effectiveness  of  mathematics  as  a 
tool  in  solving  scientific  and  sociological  problems. 

No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not  demonstrated  his 
ability  by  his  high  school  work  in  at  least  elementary  and  intermediate  algebra,  geometry, 
and   trigonometry. 


Mathematics  Major 

FRESHMAN    YEAR 

Fall    Semester                                 S.H.  Spring    Semester                            S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.   100A  Pbys.  Ed.  Activities        y2  Phys.  Ed.   100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 

Soc.  St.   100 A  Dev.  of  World  Soc.    St.    100B   Dev.    of   World 

Civilization     3  Civilization     3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,  of  Writing  3  Speech    100   Fund,   of   Speech   3 

Sci.    100 A   Physical   Science*    or  Ed.   100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Sci.    100B   Biological  Sci 4  Adjustment    2 

Mus.    100    Intro,    to   Music   2  F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  ....  3 

Math.    101    Mathematical  Math.    102    Calculus,  I   4 

Analysis,  I**   4 

16%  1JI/* 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.   Ed.   200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  l/2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 

Ed.    201    Human   Dev.    &   Behavior  3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful    Living    2 

Electives*    4 

Math.   201    Calculus,  II  4 


Phys.   Ed.    200B   Phys.   Ed.   Activities  /2 

Soc.  St.   200B  Contemp.   Amer.   Life  3 

Ed.    202    Human    Dev.    &    Behavior  3 

Sci.    100C  Earth  Sciences   2 

Electives    4 

Math.    202    Calculus,    III  4 
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JUNIOR    YEAR 

Ed.    303    Teacher  in  School  & 

Community     3 

Lang.   300  Foundations  of  Lang 2 

Electives    J 

Math.   307   Intro.   To  Mathe- 
matical   Statistics    3 

Math.    302    Higher   Algebra   3 


Ed.  3  04  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec.  Ed.  ..  3 

Eng.   100G  Western  World  Literature  3 

Electives    3 

Math.     Elective     2 

Math.  308  The  Teaching  Of  Junior 

High   School  Mathematics   2 

Math.  3  01  Modern  College 

Geometry    3 


16 


16 


SENIOR    YEAR 

Ed.  401   Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Elective — Math,    or    Science*     2 

Elective — Humanities     2 

Elective   3 

Math.    401    The    Teaching   Of 

Mathematics  In  Secondary 

School  3 

Math.  412  Foundations  Of 

Geometry    or 
Math.  413  Statistics:  Theory  And 

Applications   or 
Math.  414  Linear  Algebra  3 


16 


Ed.  403   Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.   4??   Edu.   Elective   3 

Elective     2 

Math.  404  Modern  Mathe- 
matical   Literature    2 


15 


Total:     128    semester-hours 


*9  semester-hours  of  electives  are  required  in  a  secondary  teaching  field  other  than 
the  major.  While  students  are  free  to  elect  an  area  in  consultation  with  their  advisor 
they  are  urged  to  take  Physics  101,  102,  402,  and  a  Physics  elective  to  satisfy  this 
9-hour  requirement  and  the  general  education  requirement  in  Science  (i.e.  replacing 
Sci.   100A  or  Sci.    100B). 

*  ""Prospective  majors  are  encouraged  to  demonstrate  their  readiness  for  Calculus  I 
(Math.  102)  on  C  E  E  B  Advanced  Mathematics  Examinations.  At  least  half  of  each 
entering  class  are  expected  to  start  their  college  mathematics  with  Math.  102,  201  and 
202  their  first  three  semesters,  and  to  take  4  s.hrs.  of  electives  in  Mathematics  to  replace 
the  time   that   would   have   been  spent   on   Math    101. 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  COLLEGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  addition  to  the  course  program  outlined,  mathematics  majors  have  a  program  of 
observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  classes  in  mathematics.  They 
are  required  to  observe  a  unit  of  work  during  either  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 
Ordinarily  this  will  require  from  10  to  15  consecutive  visits.  As  part  of  the  work 
in  Math.  308  they  will  observe  and  participate  in  the  work  of  the  earlier  grades  in 
College  High  School.  As  part  of  the  work  in  Math  401  they  will  observe  and  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  the  upper  grades. 

MINORS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Students  selecting  mathematics  as  a  minor  should  consult  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Mathematics  Department  before  beginning  this  work.  All  mathematics  minors 
must  take  the  calculus  sequence:  Math.  102,  201  and  202.  They  must  take  either 
Math.   308   or  401.   A  total  of  21    semester-hours  is   required. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 

All  students  are  required  to  take  some  courses  in  mathematics  as  part  of  their 
requirement  in  general  education.  For  mathematics  majors  these  courses  are  integrated  into 
their  regular  program.  Science  majors  meet  this  requirement  by  taking  either  Math. 
103-104  or  Math.  105-106.  All  other  majors  are  required  to  take  Math.  320  —  Elements 
of  Statistical  Reasoning  and  must  select  one  course  from  Math.  300,  310,  311  or  312.  To 
complete  the  general  education  requirement  in  mathematics  and  science,  students  may 
elect  another  course  from  this  list. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Math.    101.   Mathematical  Analysis  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  not  ready  for  Math.  102.  The  topics  include:  logic  and  sets,  the 
real  number  system,  relations  and  functions,  trigonometry  and  circular  functions,  the 
binomial  theorem,  inverse  functions,  elementary  theory  of  equations  and  inequalities, 
complex   numbers,   analytic   plane   geometry,    and    basic    concepts   of    limits. 

Math.    102.    Calculus   I  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  and  minors.  The  topics  include:  differentiation,  integration, 
maxima,  minima,  related  rates,  and  differentials. 

"''Math.    103.   Mathematics   for  Biological  Science  I  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  biology  major  who  also  takes  elementary  courses  in 
chemistry  and  physics.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  sets,  probability 
and  statistics.  The  later  part  consists  of  a  study  of  the  polynomial,  logarithmic  and 
exponential  functions.  Problem  material  concentrates  on  the  fields  of  biology,  physics, 
chemistry  and  education. 

*Math.    104.   Mathematics    for   Biological    Science    II  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Math.  103.  Topics  covered  include:  trigonometric 
functions,  analytic  geometry,  differential  calculus,  and  integral  calculus.  Problems 
from  the   fields  of   biology,   chemistry,   and  physics   are   treated.   Prerequisite:   Math.    103. 

*Math.   105.   Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  I  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  sequence  of  courses  is  designed  for  the  physical  science  major,  and  there  is 
less  emphasis  on  mathematical  rigor  than  in  the  corresponding  courses  for  mathematics 
majors.    This   first   course   concentrates   on    the   use   of   plane    vectors   and   on    differentia- 

*Pending   Approval   of  State   Department   of  Education. 
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tion  of  functions  of  one  variable.  Apptication  of  these  concepts  to  physics  and  chenvstry 
is  stressed. 

*Math.    106.    Mathematics    for    Physical    Science    II  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  integration  of  functions  of  one  variable;  review  of  analytic  geometry 
and  trigonometry;  trigonometric,  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions;  introduction  to 
probability  and  statistics.  Prerequisite:  Math.   105. 

Math.    201.    Calculus    II  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  and  minors;  prerequisite  Math.  102.  The  principal  topics  include: 
applications  of  the  definite  integral,  transcendental  and  hyperbolic  functions,  methods 
of   integration,    and    the   use   of   caluculus   in   plane   analytic   geometry. 

Math.    202.    Calculus    III  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  and  minors;  prerequisite  Math.  201.  The  principal  topics  include: 
the  use  of  calculus  in  solid  geometry,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  in- 
finite   series,    and    differential    equations. 

*Math.   205.   Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  III  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  parametric  and  polar  equations,  curvature  and  arc  length,  and  methods 
of  integration.  Applications  to  physical  and  chemical  problems  include:  pendulum  and 
planetary  motion;  elementary  eigenvalue  problems  for  differential  operators,  applications 
of    vectors.     Prerequisite:    Math.    106. 

*Math.    206.   Mathematics    for   Physical    Science   IV  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  utilizing  a  vector  approach;  partial  differen- 
tiation; multiple  integration;  infinite  series;  determinants  and  matrices.  Applications  to 
physical    and    chemical    problems.     Prerequisite:    Math.    20J. 

Math.    211.    Difference    Equations  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elementary  concepts  of  dif- 
ference equations  and  to  review  such  basic  mathematical  notions  as  function,  sequence, 
and  mathematical  induction.  Elementary  applications  of  difference  equations  to  such 
fields  as  mathematics  of  finance,  economics,  psychology  and  sociology  will  be  con- 
sidered.  Prerequisite:   Math.    102. 

Math.    3  00.   The  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Tor   course   description,    see  page   3  9. 

Math.    3  01.    College   Geometry  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Synthetic  and  coordinate  methods  are  used  to  review  the  content  and  structure  of 
high  school  geometries,  to  introduce  advanced  topics  of  Euclidean  geometry,  to  integrate 
two  and  three  dimensional  aspects  of  Euclidean  geometry,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for 
informal   discussion   of   other   geometries. 

Math.    302.    Higher  Algebra  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  algebraic  structures  and  the  fundamental  concepts  of  al- 
gebra. Topics  include  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  fields  and  important  examples 
of  these  abstract  systems. 

Math.    3  04.    Solid   Geometry  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  usual  topics  of  solid  geometry  from  a  modern  point 
of  view. 

Math.    307.    Probability  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The    major   emphasis    in    this    course    is    the    study    of    the   probability  theory    of    finite 

sample    spaces    together    with    limited    applications    to    statistical    theory.  Topics    include: 
*Pending   Approval   of   State   Department   of   Education. 
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meaning  of  chance  and  variability:  elements  of  combinatorial  analysis:  probability  theory 
for  finite  sample  spaces:  the  binomial,  Poisson  and  normal  distributions:  distribution 
of  functions  of  random  variables,  problems  of  estimation  and  tests  of  hypotheses,  re- 
gression and  correlation.  Prerequisite:   Math.   201. 

Math.    308.    The    Teaching    of   Junior    High    School    Mathematics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  explore  the  principal  mathematical  concepts  and 
skills  taught  during  the  junior  high  school  years  and  the  techniques  and  methods  of 
presentation  which  may  be  used  effectively  in  teaching  them.  Current  textbooks  and 
literature  pertaining  to  junior  high  mathematics  are  examined.  Observation  of  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  teaching  of  certain  units  in  junior  high  classes  are  required. 

Math.    310.   Introduction    to    Modern    Mathematics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

For    course    description,    see    page    3  9. 

Math.    311.   The    Development    of   Mathematics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

For    course    description,    see    page    3  9. 

Math.    312.    Concepts  of  the  Calculus  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

For    course    description,    see    page    3  9. 

Math.    3  20.   Elements   of   Statistical    Reasoning  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  40. 

Math.   401.   The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  a  thorough  exploration  of  teaching  techniques 
in  the  area  of  secondary  mathematics.  Current  curricular  trends  and  proposals  are 
examined.  Each  student  is  required  to  observe  and  participate  in  a  campus  demonstra- 
tion high  school  class  that  is  organized  in  conjunction  with  the  methods  course.  Specific 
topics  include:  organization  of  classroom  activities,  lesson  planning,  techniques  of  motiva- 
tion, evaluation,  use  of  multisensory  aids,  and  curriculum  planning. 

Math.   404.   Modern  Mathematical  Literature  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

An  important  objective  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  integrate  the  work 
of  his  four  years  as  a  mathematics  major  and  to  relate  this  work  to  his  chosen  profes- 
sion of  teaching  secondary  school  mathematics.  Attention  is  given  to  the  development 
of  important  concepts  of  modern  mathematics  as  well  as  to  proposals  for  including 
certain  aspects  of  these  in  the  curricula  of  the  schools.  The  student  is  expected  to  become 
familiar  with  recent  literature  in  the  field. 

Math.   405.   History   of  Mathematics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  history  of  elementary  mathematics,  through  calculus,  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  on  the  major  developments  in  the  fields  of 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  and  on  contributions  of  leading  mathematicians.  The 
solution  of  mathematical  problems  in  their  historical  context  is  an  important  part 
of  the  course.  A  by-product  is  the  motivating  effect  of  historical  information  on  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  mathematics. 

Math.   407.   Advanced  Calculus  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are  twofold:  fundamental  notions  of  calculus  such  as 
sequences,  limits,  differentiation,  integration,  the  Generalized  Theorem  of  the  Mean, 
partial  derivatives,  multiple  integrals  and  infinite  series  are  rigorously  developed  and 
examined;  also,  some  extensions  of  these  basic  concepts  are  introduced.  In  this  latter 
set  are  such  topics  as:  line  integrals  through  Green's  Theorem,  Fourier  series,  elliptic 
integrals,    and    gamma    and    beta    functions.     Prerequisite:    Math.    202. 

Math.  409.   Elements  of  Finite  Mathematics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Topics    considered   in   this    course    are    those    dealing    with    finite,    rather    than    infinite 
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sets.  Included  are  such  topics  as:  sentences  and  statements,  truth  tables,  sets,  Boolean 
algebra,  and  linear  programming.  Applications  of  mathematical  techniques  in  the  social 
sciences   are   stressed   throughout    the  course. 

Math.    410.    Mathematics    of    Finance  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  elementary  theory  of  simple  and  compound  interest  and 
leads  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  annuities,  sinking  funds,  amortization, 
depreciation,  stocks  and  bonds,  installment  buying,  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
It  discusses  the  mathematics  of  life  insurance  covering  the  following:  the  theory  of  prob- 
ability as  related  to  life  insurance;  the  theory  and  calculation  of  mortality  tables; 
various  types  of  life  annuities  and  insurance  policies  and  reserves.  This  course  gives 
a  helpful  background  to  the  mathematics  teacher  and  aids  the  student  of  economics  and 
insurance. 

Math.    411.    Elements   of  Mathematical   Thought  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  students  having  a  limited  background  in  mathematics  with  the 
logical  structure  of  mathematics.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  postulational  foundations  and 
the  reasoning  process  itself.  Topics  include:  the  nature  of  mathematical  knowledge,  the 
origin  and  influence  of  logical  systems,  essentials  of  logical  reasoning,  and  examples  of 
logical  systems  from  algebra  and  geometry. 

Undergraduate  mathematics  majors  desiring  to  take  this  course  must  secure  special 
permission. 

Math.   412.    Foundations    of    Geometry  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  postulates  for  various  geometries.  Euclidean  geometry 
is  considered  as  a  special  case  of  affine  and  projective  geometries.  The  course  includes 
a    comparison    of    non-Euclidean    geometries.    Prerequisite:    Math.    301. 

Math.    413.    Statistics:     Theory    and    Applications  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

After  a  brief  review  of  probability  in  the  discrete  case,  this  course  develops  the 
general  theory  of  probability  functions  and  distribution  functions  for  first  one  and 
then  several  random  variables.  Topics  include:  Mathematical  expectation,  continuous 
random  variables,  distributions  of  sums  of  random  variables,  sampling  distributions, 
point  and  interval  estimation,  regression  and  correlation.  Through  laboratory  experiments 
using  various  measuring  equipment,  the  student  gains  experience  in  the  careful  state- 
ment of  problems,  the  collection  of  data  and  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  col- 
lected. The  work  in  this  course  requires  the  student  to  learn  the  use  of  various  desk 
calculators.   Prerequisite:   Math.    307. 

Math.    414.    Linear  Algebra  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  vector  spaces  and  matrix  algebra.  Topics  include:  vectors 
and  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations,  matrices,  determinants  and  linear  trans- 
formations.  Prerequisite:   Math.    3  02. 

Math.   415.    Differential    Equations  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Applications  of  differential  equations  and  their  standard  methods  of  solution  are 
treated  in  this  course.  Topics  are:  linear  differential  equations  of  the  first  degree  and 
of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order  with  constant  coef- 
ficients, linear  equations  of  the  second  order,  exact  and  total  differential  equations, 
simultaneous   equations,   numerical   approximations,   and   series   solutions. 

Math.    417.    Theory  of  Numbers  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  development  of  classical  number  theory  along  with  a 
discussion  of  the  historical  background.  The  treatment  employs  current  set-theoretic 
notation  to  make  the  traditional  topics  more  meaningful.  It  includes  such  topics  as 
prime  and  composite  numbers,  Euclid's  algorithm,  congruences,  diophantine  equations, 
quadratic   residues,  and   the  Euler-Fermat   theorems. 
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Math.  422.   Introduction   to  Probability   and   Statistics  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  concepts  of  elementary  probability  and  statistics  and 
serves  as  an  introduction  for  students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in  this  field. 
Topics  include:  probability  theory  for  finite  sample  spaces,  elements  of  combinatorial 
theory,  binomial  distributions,  continuous  distributions,  functions  of  random  variables, 
and  problems  of  estimation  and  tests  of  significance.  Students  credited  with  Math  3  07 
may  not  take  this  course  for  credit. 

Math.   432.   Introduction    to    Topology  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  of  the  terminology,  con- 
cepts, and  methods  of  a  rich  branch  of  mathematics  which  has  proved  to  be  a  fertile 
area  for  current  research  in  mathematics.  Special  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
"topological"  structure  of  the  familiar  real  line  (set  of  real  numbers),  ordinary 
Euclidean  space,  and  metric  spaces  in  general.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  back- 
ground for  both  understanding  more  fully  the  results  of  classical  analysis  (calculus), 
and  for  studying  "modern"  analysis. 

Math.  440.    Contemporary  Programs  in  Secondary  Mathematics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  an  exploration  of  contemporary  curricula  in  secondary 
mathematics.  The  recommendations  of  various  curriculum  studies  are  explored,  and 
problems  of  implementation  considered.  Major  attention  is  given  to  the  programs  of  grade 
eleven  and  twelve.    The  advanced  placement  program  is  also  considered. 

Math.  45  3.   Differential   Calculus  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Concepts  of  differential  calculus  are  developed  for  science  students  who  have 
taken  one  year  of  college  mathematics.  Topics  include:  functional  relationships,  slope, 
limit,  continuity,  graphical  representations  of  science  problems,  differentiation  of  alge- 
braic and  transcendental  functions,  geometric  and  physical  application  of  derivatives, 
velocity,  and  acceleration  in  curvilinear  motion.  Applications  are  developed  utilizing 
the  scientific  background  of  the  students.  Students  credited  with  Math.  201  may  not 
take  this  for  credit. 

Math.   454.   Integral    Calculus  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Concepts  of  integral  calculus  are  developed  for  students  who  have  completed  Math. 
453  or  equivalent.  Topics  include:  integration  procedures,  solid  analytic  geometry,  and 
geometrical  and  physical  applications  of  the  definite  integral  in  two  and  three 
dimensional  problems.  Applications  utilize  the  scientific  background  of  the  students. 
Students  credited  with  Math.  202  may  not  take  this  for  credit. 

Math.   480.   Elements  of  Logic  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  an  understanding  of  methods  of  reasoning  used  in  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.  The  point  of  view  and  elementary  processes  of  symbolic  logic  are 
studied.  Background  materials  are  included  for  teaching  of  logical  concepts  in  secondary 
schools. 

Math.  49 5 A  and  B.   Honors  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Cr:    2   s.hrs.   each 

These  seminars  enable  outstanding  junior  and  senior  mathematics  majors  to  do  in- 
dependent work  in  areas  not  included  in  the  regular  curriculum.  Class  meetings  are  of 
seminar  type,  and  emphasis  is  on  independent  investigations  that  are  conducted  by  the 
student  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  The  student  prepares  written  reports, 
gives  oral  reports,  and  is  subject  to  both  written  and  oral  examination.  Each  registra- 
tion in  this  course  requires  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department 
and  of  the  instructor.    The  more  qualified  students,  mostly  seniors,  are  invited  in  advance. 
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Wilkes     {Chairman),    Christmann,     Cooper,     Hayton,     Moore,     Morse,     Oneglia,     Present, 
Priesing,    Sacher,    Shadel,    Szabo,    Zerbe,    Zimmerman 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  two-fold  program: 

1.  A    major    in    music    education    for    students    who    wish    to    teach    music    in    grades 
one  through   twelve. 

2.  Music    courses    as    cultural    background    for    general    students,    and    opportunities    to 

participate  in  the  College  Bands,  Choirs,  and  Orchestras. 

THE  MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  music  major  prepares  the  student  to  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  gen- 
eral music,  and  music  theory  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  curriculum 
includes  four  areas  of  subject-matter:  music  history,  music  theory,  applied  music,  and 
music  pedagogy. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  departmental  audition, 
at  which  time  they  will  discuss  and  demonstrate  their  qualifications  for  specialization  in 
this  field.  Prospective  music  majors  should  have  performance  ability  of  promise  on  a 
primary  and  secondary  instrument,  good  musicality,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  music 
theory,  and  should  give  evidence  of  serious  music  study  throughout  the  high  school  years. 

Students  are  urged  to  participate  in  choral  and  instrumental  organizations  in  high 
school,  and  to  study  piano.  Two  years  of  a  language  are  required  for  entrance  to  the 
music  major. 

Applied  Music 

Music  majors  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in  applied  music;  one 
shall  be  a  key-board  instrument.  (See  entrance  requirements  for  listing  of  primary  in- 
struments.) The  primary  instrument  represents  the  student's  greatest  talent  and  ac- 
complishment. Every  music  major  will  give  a  graduation  recital  on  his  primary  instru- 
ment in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a  5  0-minute  private  lesson  on  the  primary 
instrument  and  a  2  5-minute  private  lesson  (or  equivalent  class  lesson)  on  the  secondary 
instrument    each    week. 

Students  are  expected  to  assume  an  active  role  as  participants  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  college  and  the  community. 

All    music    students    will    study    with    the    applied    music    teachers    provided    by    the 
college. 

All   instruction   in   applied   music   taken   during   the  summer   session   and   all   instruc- 
tion required  to  make  up  failures  in  applied  music  will  be  taken  at  the  student's  expense. 

All  students  are  expected  to  accompany  on  the  piano  at  the  level  of  their  ability  as 
assigned    by    their    teacher. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 
PIANO  PRIMARY 

All   major   and   harmonic   minor   scales   four   octaves,    hands    together.    I,    IV,    V    triads 

and    inversions    in    all    major    and    minor    keys. 
A  two-part  invention  or  movement   from  one  of  the  suites  by  Bach. 

Ill 
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A  sonata   by  Haydn,  Mozart,   or  Beethoven. 

A  composition  by  a  romantic  or  modern  composer. 

At   least   one   of   the   three   compositions   listed   above    is    to   be   played   from   memory. 

Ability  to  play  at  sight  a  4-part  Bach  chorale. 

PIANO  SECONDARY 

Ability    to    sight-read    simple    material    of    the    difficulty    of    Hannah    Smith,    Sight- 
reading  Exercises,   Parts    1    through   4,   Schroeder   and   Gunther. 

All  major  scales,   two  octaves,  hands  alone. 

I,   IV,   V   triads,   in   all   major   keys,   all   positions,   hands   alone. 

Evidence  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Oxford  Older  Beginner's  Book  or  equivalent 
material. 

Two  of  the  following  compositions: 
Minuet   in   G,   Bach 
Sonatina  in   G,   Beethoven 
Melody,   Schumann 

All  non-keyboard  majors  must  study  piano  secondary  (and  take  entrance  place- 
ment examinations  if  there  has  been  previous  study).  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  the  entrance  requirements  in  Secondary  Piano  be  completed  while  the  student  is 
in  high  school. 

These   requirements   represent   one   year  of  serious   music   study. 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  other  secondary  instruments  not  listed  herein  may  be 
obtained   upon    request. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  his  secondary  instrument  provided  he 
has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  A  condition  on  the 
secondary  instrument,  however,  must  be  removed  during  the  first  year.  A  student 
•will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  until  the  condition  has  been 
removed.  Instruction  on  sub-credit  secondary  instruments  will  be  taken  at  the  student's 
expense   and   from   approved   teachers. 

ORGAN  PRIMARY 

The  student  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  major  and  minor  scales,  chords, 
and  arpeggios.  He  should  perform  from  memory  two  piano  compositions: 
A   Bach    Invention    (2    or    3    part) 
A   selection   of   Beethoven,   Chopin,    Debussy   or   contemporary   composer. 

The  student  should   have  at   least  one  year  of  study   at   the  organ,  and   the   following 
works  are  suggested  for  study: 

The    Art    of    Organ-Playing — Dickinson     (Gray) 
Master   Studies   for   the   Organ — Carl    (G.   Schirmer) 
Eight   Little   Preludes   and   Fugues — Bach    (G.   Schirmer) 

At    the   organ   audition,    the   student   will    be   asked    to   sight-read   a    hymn    and    a    trio. 
At   least   one   of   the   following   should   be   played   from   memory: 
Prelude  and  Fugue — Bach    (1-8) 

Adagio  Movement:  a  chorale-prelude  or  a  movement  from  a  sonata. 
Contemporary   composition   of    the   student's   choice. 

Organ  is  not  offered  as  a  secondary  instrument. 
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VOICE  PRIMARY 

Scales    and    exercises: 

Ability  to  sing  major  and   minor  scales    (one  octave)    from  a  given   pitch. 
Ability   to  sing  arpeggios    (one  octave)    from  a  given   pitch. 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  musical  feeling,  good  intonation  and  clear  diction,  two  songs, 
one  of  which  shall  be  from  memory.  You  are  not  restricted  to  the  suggestions 
below.  You  may  sing  anything  of  a  more  difficult  nature  from  the  standard 
Oratorio,   Opera   or   English,  French,  German,  or   Italian   Art   Song  Repertory. 

Soprano:  Brahms,    "Wiegenlied"     (Lullaby) 

Quilter   arr.,   "Drink   to   Me   Only   With   Thine   Eyes" 
Contralto:  Burleigh    arr.,    "Deep    River" 

Giordani,    "Caro    mio    ben" 
Tenor:  Barber,  "The  Daisies" 

Purcell,   "Passing  By" 
Bass-Baritone:       Franz,    "Dedication" 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink   to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 

Technique: 

A  pleasing  voice  evidencing  a  good  tonal  placement,  control  of  breath  and  flexibility, 
(previous  study  preferred  but  not  required). 

Reading: 

Ability    to    read    with    some    fluency    and    an    acceptable    degree    of    accuracy    simple 
folk  tunes  and  hymns. 

VOICE  SECONDARY 

Repertory: 

Ability   to  sing   with   good   intonation   the   art   songs   above. 

Technique: 

No  requirements  other  than  a  good  natural  voice  which  gives  promise  of  sufficient 
development   to  meet  the  needs  of  public  school  music  teaching. 

ALL  STRING   PRIMARY   INSTRUMENTS 

Scales:   All   major   and   melodic   minor  scales    (two  octaves). 

Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  orchestral  music  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Violin 

Study  Materials:  Kayser,  op.  20,  Books  I  &  II,  Mazas,  op.  36,  Book  I 

Repertory:   Accollay   Concerto;   Viotti   Concerto  No.   23;    Old   Italian   or   German 

sonata    (or   equivalent). 

Viola 

Study   Materials:   Wolfahrt,   Foundation   Studies,   Books   I   &   II 

Repertory:    Klengel,    Album    of    Classical    Pieces,    Vol.    I,    II,    or    III;    Old    Italian 

or  German  sonata    (or  equivalent). 

Cello 

Study    Materials:    Lee,    Etudes    for    Cello;    Dotzauer    Etudes. 

Repertory:    Bach    Arioso;    Goltermann    Concerto    No.    4;    Saint-Saens,    The    Swan 

(or  equivalent). 
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Double-Bass 

Study  Material:  Simandl  Book  I 

Repertory:  Bach,  Minuet  in  G;  Corelli,  Sarbande   (or  equivalent). 

ALL  WOODWIND  PRIMARY  INSTRUMENTS 

Scales:  Chromatic  and  all  major  and  minor  scales,  two  octaves  or  more  where  possible. 
Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or  B  level. 

Flute 

Etudes  of  the  difficulty  of  Anderson,  op.  41;  or  Sousman  duets;  or  book  of 
Kohler  Progressive  Studies. 

Repertory:  Scene  from  Orpheus,  Gluck;  or  Minuet  from  L'Arlesienne  Suite — 
Bizet  (or  equivalent  material).  A  concerto  of  the  difficulty  of  Quantz,  G 
Major,  Vivaldi,  "The  Goldfinch",  Mozart,  G  or  D  Major. 

Oboe 

Etudes  of  the  level  of  Ferling,  Forty  Etudes. 

Bassoon 

Weissenborn  Method  (Cundy-Bettoney)  pp.  10-3  8;  Mozart  Concerto  K.191,  or 
equivalent  material. 

Clarinet 

An  Etude  from  the  standard  methods    (Klose,  Baermann,  Lazerus,  Labanchi,  Rose, 

etc.)    demonstrating   the   students   degree   of   advancement. 
A   movement   from   a   standard   concerto   or   sonata,   e.g.,   Mozart,   Spohr,   Brahms, 

Saint-Saens,  etc. 

ALL  BRASS  PRIMARY  INSTRUMENTS 

Scales:    All   major   and   minor   scales,    two   octaves   where   possible. 

Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or  B  level. 

Cornet-Trumpet 

Studies:    Arban    Method-Characteristic    Studies. 

Repertory:  Any  movement  from  the  Haydn  Trumpet  Concerto,  or  equivalent 
material. 

French  Horn 

Oscar  Franz  Method  for  Horn;  any  movement  from  a  Mozart  Horn  Concerto. 

Trombone-Baritone 

40     Progressive    Studies — Tyrell     (Boosey-Hawkes)     Blazevich    Concerto,    Sketch 

No.    5     (Leeds),    or   equivalent    material. 

Tuba 

Arban  Method    (bass  clef)    to  be  played  one  octave  lower.  Bach-Bell  Air  and  Bouree 
(Carl  Fischer),  or  equivalent  material. 

PERCUSSION  PRIMARY 

Performance   on   all   of   the   following: 
Snare  Drum 

Thirteen  fundamental  rudiments 
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Tympany 

Demonstrate   ability    to   tune 
Xylophone    or    Bells 

Etudes   from   Arban   Method   for  Cornet;    all   major  and   minor  scales. 

PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

I.   Junior 

The  student  must  demonstrate  before  a  jury  that  he  has  completed  the  following: 

a.  A  working  knowledge  of  practical  key-board  harmony;  ability  to  harmonize 
and  transpose  a  simple  melody;  chord  with  primary  chords  in  any  major 
or  minor  key. 

b.  Sing  and  play  five  folk  songs  suitable  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades. 

c.  Play  four  community  songs,  two  of  which  shall  be  "America"  and  "The 
Star  Spangled   Banner,"   from   memory. 

d.  Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  Music  210A,  Secondary  Piano. 

II.   Senior 

The  student  must  demonstrate  before  a  jury  that  he  has  completed  the  following: 

a.  Play  an  easy  selection  on  any  instrument  other  than  the  primary  or  secondary 
one. 

b.  Play  at  sight  a  song  suitable  for  use  in  the  Junior  High  School. 

c.  Play  six  community  songs,  three  of  which  shall  be  "America,"  "America,  the 
Beautiful,"  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  These  three  shall  be  played 
from  memory. 

d.  Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  Music   310A,  Secondary  Piano. 

MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

See   Scholarships,   page   3  0   and   following. 

ENSEMBLES 

All  music  majors  participate  in  ensembles  throughout  the  four  years  of  college. 
Eight  semesters  must  be  in  the  area  of  the  primary  instrument.  The  area  of  the  primary 
instrument  is  defined  as:  voice  primaries,  choir;  string  players,  orchestra;  and  wind 
players,  band.  A  minimum  of  four  semesters  must  be  in  a  vocal  ensemble  and  a  mini- 
mum of  four  semesters  must  be  in  an  instrumental  ensemble.  Thereafter  the  student 
may  elect  membership  in  other  organizations,  except  that  to  fill  out  necessary  sections  of 
the  ensembles,  the  chairman  of  the  department  may  assign  students  to  ensembles  as  re- 
quired. Students  may  not  participate  in  more  than  two  organizations  either  with  or 
without  credit  unless  written  permission  is  obtained  from  the  chairman  of  the  Music 
Department.  Ensemble  credit  is  not  given  for  the  freshman  or  sophomore  years.  A 
maximum   of   four   semester   hours   may   be  credited   towards   graduation. 

RECITALS 

Faculty  Recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  Recitals  are  given  in  the  Recital  Hall  of  the 
Music  Building  and  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium.  Student  Recitals  are  given  weekly. 
All  music  students  are  required  to  perform  in  recitals  as  directed  by  their  applied 
music  teachers,  and  to  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  faculty  and  student  recitals. 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  GENERAL  STUDENT 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  recognized.  Teacher  education  has 
become   increasingly   a   matter   of   providing    rich    cultural    backgrounds    upon    which    the 
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teaching  of  a  given  subject  may  be  projected.  For  this  reason  all  students  except  music 
majors  are  required  to  take  Music  100,  Introduction  To  Music.  In  addition  the 
general  student   may  elect   courses  in   music   history  and   literature. 

All    general    students    are    invited    to    participate    in    the    musical    organizations    of    the 
College,  such  as  choir,  band,  orchestra,  and  opera  workshop. 


PIPE  ORGAN 

The  College  owns  two  pipe  organs:  The 
Memorial  Auditorium,  and  the  Clarence  O. 
Edward  Russ  Hall.  Concerts  are  given  by 
organ  students. 

INSTRUMENTAL  RENTAL 


great  four-manual  Moeller  Organ  in  the 
S.  Howe  three-manual  Austin  Organ  in 
visiting    organists,    faculty,    and    advanced 


A  charge  of  $12.50  a  semester  will  be  made  to  those  students  who  use  College-owned 
instruments  in  Music  205,  206,  and  209.  The  same  charge  will  be  made  for  rental  of 
instruments  during  the  summer. 

Music  Major 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 

Fall   Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.   100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 

Soc.  St.   100A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization     3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,  of  Writing  3 

Ed.   100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment     2 

Sci.    100C  Earth  Sciences   2 

Music   101   Sight  Reading  & 

Ear   Trng.,   I    2 

Music  205A  String  Instruments  ....   1 

Music  103  Primary  Instrument,  I  ..   1 

Music    105 A    Secondary    Instru- 
ment,  I   l/z 

Music    Ensembles    0 


Spring   Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.   100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities       l/2 
Soc.    St.    100B   Dev.    of   World 

Civilization     3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful   Living    2 

Music    102    Sight   Reading   & 

Ear    Trng.,    II    2 

Music  20 5B  String  Instruments  ....   1 
Music  104  Primary  Instrument,  II     1 
Music    10  5B   Secondary   Instru- 
ment, II  y2 

Music  207  Music  History,  I  2 

Music    Ensembles    0 


15 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  l/2 

Soc.  St.  200 A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 

Ed.    201    Human   Dev.    &   Behavior  3 

Music   201    Harmony,   I   3 

Music  209  Brass  Instruments  1 

Music  203  Primary  Instrument,  III  1 
Music    210A    Secondary    Instru- 
ment,   III    y2 

Music  208  Music  History,  II  2 

Elective     2 

Music    Ensembles    0 


15 


Phys.  Ed.  20 0B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities 
Soc.  St.  20 0B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life 
Ed.   202   Human  Dev.   &  Behavior 
Sci.    100 A   Phy.   Sci.   or  Sci.    100B 

Biological    Sci 

Music  202  Harmony,  II  

Music  206 A  Woodwind  Instru- 
ments      

Music   204   Primary   Instru- 
ment, IV  

Music  21 0B  Secondary  Instru- 
ment, IV  

Music    Ensembles    0 


16 
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JUNIOR    YEAR 

Ed.   303   Teacher  in  Sch.  &  Com 3 

Math.    300,    310,    311,   or   312  2 

Elective      2 

Music    320    Teaching   Music   In 

Elem.    School    3 

Music  307  Form  &  Analysis  2 
Music  206B  Percussion  Instruments  1 
Music   303    Primary   Instrument,  V   1 
Music    310A    Secondary    Instru- 
ment, v  y2 

Music  33  5   Elementary 

Conducting    2 

Music    Ensembles    1 


Ed.  3  04X  Prin.  &  Meth.  of  Teach.  3 

Ed.   40 3  A   Student   teaching 

(Junior    Practicum)     3 

Elective  2 

Lang.   3  00   Foundations  of  Lang.  2 

Math.    3  20    Elements    of   Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

Music    304   Primary    Instru- 
ment,   VI    1 

Music    3  1 0B   Secondary   Instru- 
ment, VI   y2 

Music   3  06  School  Bands  And 

Orchestra     1 

Music    Ensembles    1 


17/2 


M/2 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401   Dei.  of  Ed.  Thought  

Eng.    100G    Western    World   Lit 

E lee  t i  ves    

Ed.   40 3 B  Student  Teaching 

(Senior  Practicum)    

Music  401   Meth.  Of  Teach.  Music 

In.  Sec.  Schools  

Music  402A  Primary  Instrument 

VII    

Music    Ensembles    


Elective  Math,  or  Science  2 

Education  Elective  3 

F.A.   100  Intro,  to  Visual  Arts  3 

Humanities   —   Elective    2 

Free  Electives   4 

Music   402B   Primary   Instru- 
ment,  vm   y2 

Music    Ensembles    1 


17/2 


15/2 
Total:     128    Semester-Hours 


DEPARTMENTAL   COURSE  OFFERINGS 


Music    100.    Introduction   to  Music  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  enlarge  the  student's  horizon  of  musical  awareness.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoyment  of  music  rather  than  on  building  up  a  body 
of  facts  about  it.  By  means  of  musical  performance  and  by  directed  listening  to  recorded 
music  and  to  radio  and  television,  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  masterpieces 
of  music  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  educated  person. 

Music    101.    Sight  Reading   and  Ear  Training  I  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  basic  skills  in  music  reading.  It  includes  major  and  minor 
scales,  intervals,  triads,  ear  and  eye  recognition  of  tonal  and  rhythmic  patterns,  and 
dictation  based  upon  musical  problems  encountered  as  well  as  thematic  material  from 
repertory.  This  course  meets  three  hours  weekly. 

Music    102.    Sight   Reading   and   Ear   Training   II  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  101.  It  includes  more  difficult  tonal  and 
rhythmical  groups,  chromatic  intervals  both  melodic  and  harmonic,  reading  parts  in  the 
various  clefs,  and  dictation.  This  course  meets  three  hours  weekly. 


Music    103.   Primary    Instrument    I 
Music    104.    Primary     Instrument     II 


Cr:    1    s.hr. 
Cr:    1    s.hr. 
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Cr: 

Vz    s.hr. 

Cr: 

Vz    s.hr. 

Cr:    0 

s.hr.   ea. 

Cr:    0 

s.hr.   ea. 

Cr:    0 

s.hr.   ea. 

Cr:    0 

s.hr.   ea. 

Cr:    0 

s.hr.   ea. 

The  Curricula 

Music  105 A.      Secondary   Instrument   I 

Music  105B.   Secondary    Instrument    II 

Music  13  0A    and   B.   Choir 

Music  13 1A   and   B.   Orchestra 

Music  13  2A   and   B.   Band 

Music  133A   and   B.   Music   Workshop 

Music  134A   and   B.   Opera   Workshop 

Music    201.   Harmony  I  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  diatonic  harmony  through  analysis,  dictation,  keyboard  harmony 
and    creative    writing.      Prerequisite:    Music    102. 

Music    202.    Harmony  II  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  continued  study  of  diatonic  harmony.  Simple  chromaticism,  and 
modulation  studied  through  analysis,  dictation,  keyboard  harmony  and  creative  writing. 
Prerequisite:    Music    201. 

Music    203.   Primary    Instrument,    III  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

Music    204.   Primary    Instrument,    IV  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

Music   20 5 A.   String   Instruments,   I  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

This    course    develops    elementary    playing    skills    on    string    instruments.    The    violin    is 

the   basic   instrument   for   this   course   for  all   students  who  have  not   had   previous   string 

experience.    The    materials    and    methods  used    are    those    recommended    in    the    teaching 

of      these    instruments    in    the    classroom.  Special    attention    is    given    to    various    problems 

likely    to   occur    in    the    organization    of  beginning   string    classes    in    the    public    school. 
This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Music    20 5B.    String    Instruments,    II  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  20 5 A.  It  aims  to  develop  string  playing 
beyond  elementary  level  and  includes  the  higher  positions,  bowing  techniques,  and  vibrato. 
Opportunity  is  given  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  the  viola,  cello,  and  double- 
bass.  Students  learn  a  repertory  of  folk  song  and  elementary  ensemble  pieces  suitable  for 
grade  school.   This  course  meets   two   hours  weekly.   Prerequisite:   Music   20 5 A. 

Music    206A.    Woodwind   Instruments  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

This  course  develops  skills  on  the  clarinet,  flute,  oboe,  and  other  woodwind  instru- 
ments. The  materials  and  methods  used  are  those  recommended  in  teaching  of  these 
instruments  in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the 
organization  of  beginning  woodwind  classes  in  the  public  school.  This  course  meets  two 
hours   weekly. 

Music    206B.   Percussion  Instruments  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

This  course  develops  elementary  skills  on  the  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tympani,  cym- 
bals, bells,  etc.  The  materials  and  methods  are  those  recommended  in  teaching  these 
instruments  in  the  classroom.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly.  Prerequisite: 
Music    202. 

Music   207.   Music  History,  I  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  studies  baroque  and  classical  epochs  in  musical  development.  It  deals  with 
the  beginnings  of  opera,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music,  and  the  growth  of  choral 
polyphony  in  work  of  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  culminates  in  Beethoven. 

Music    208.   Music  History,  II  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  207,  and  makes  a  study  of  the  various  phases  of 
romantic    music    development.    It    includes    the    study    of    the    music    of    Mendelssohn, 
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Schubert,    Schumann,    Berlioz,    and    Liszt,    and    culminates    in    the    music    of        Brahms 
and  Wagner. 

Music    209.    Brass    Instruments  Cr:     1    s.hr. 

This  course  develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  trumpet,  horn,  trombone,  and  other 
brass  instruments.  The  materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended  in  the 
teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various 
problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organization  of  beginning  brass  classes  in  the  public 
school.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Music  210A  Secondary    Instrument,    III  Cr:     Vz    s.hr. 

Music  21  OB  Secondary    Instrument,    IV  Cr:     l/z    s.hr. 

Music  230A  and    B.    Choir  Cr:    0    s.hr.    ea. 

Music  23 1A  and    B.    Orchestra  Cr:    0    s.hr.    ea. 

Music  23  2A  and    B.    Band  Cr:    0    s.hr.    ea. 

Music  23  3  A  and    B.    Music   Workshop  Cr:    0    s.hr.   ea. 

Music  234A  and    B.   Opera   Workshop  Cr:    0    s.hr.    ea. 

Music    301.    Choral    Technique  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through  the  singing  of  choral 
material  suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school.  It  includes  the  study  of  the  principles  of  tone 
production,  phrasing,  enunciation,  and  interpretation.  Special  attention  is  given  to  test- 
ing and  classification  of  voices,  balance  of  parts,  rehearsal  routines,  accompaniments, 
and  conducting.  Prerequisite:   Music  202. 

Music    3  03.    Primary    Instrument,    V  Cr:     1    s.hr. 

Music    3  04.    Primary    Instrument,    VI  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

Music    3  05.    Orchestration  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tuning,  tranposition,  and  use  of  all  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  practical  arranging  for  various  combinations 
of  instruments  and   the   completion  of  a   full  score   for   band   or  orchestra. 

Music    3  06.    School  Orchestras  and  Bands  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school  orchestras  and  bands,  selec- 
tion, purchase,  and  care  of  instruments,  evaluation  of  teaching  materials,  techniques  of 
class  instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  rehearsal  routine,  marching  band.  Students  will 
learn  a  repertory  of  music  suitable  for  use  in  high  school  orchestras  and  bands.  Pre- 
requisites:   Music    20J,    206. 

Music    3  07.   Music    Form    and    Analysis  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  application  of  the  branches  of  music  (theory,  history,  and  per- 
formance) to  the  analysis  of  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  It  includes  a  study  of  two- 
part  and  three-part  song  forms,  the  dance  suite,  rondo,  variation,  and  sonata.  The 
materials  are  selected  with  reference  to  use  in  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  classroom. 
Prerequisite:    Music   202. 

Music    310A.    Secondary   Instrument,    V  Cr:     Vz    s.hr. 

Music    3  1 0B.    Secondary    Instrument,     VI  Cr:     l/z    s.hr. 

Music    3  20.   Teaching   Music   in    the   Elementary   Grades,   K-6  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles,  techniques,  materials  and  methods  used  in 
teaching  music  in   the  elementary  grades.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  child  voice,  remedial 
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aids  for  off-pitch  singers,  rote  song  procedures,  rhythms,  creativity,  discriminate  listen- 
ing, development  of  music  reading,  and  the  beginning  instrumental  program  in  the 
primary    grades.    Prerequisite:    Music    202. 

Music  33  0A    and  B.    Choir  Cr:  l/2  s.hr.   ea. 

Music  33 1A   and  B.   Orchestra  Cr:  x/2  s.hr.   ea. 

Music  3  3  2A    and  B.   Band  Cr:  l/2  s.hr.   ea. 

Music  333A    and  B.    Music  Workshop  Cr:  l/2  s.hr.   ea. 

Music  3  34A    and  B.   Opera    Workshop  Cr:  l/2  s.hr.   ea. 

Music    3  3  5.   Elementary  Conducting  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  conducting.  Focus  is  on  baton  technique, 
study  of  the  C  clefs,  and  practical  conducting  from  scores  of  orchestral  and  choral 
repertory. 

Music    3  3  7.   The    Opera  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  Italian,  French,  and  German  operas. 
It   includes    analysis    of   each    opera    and    illustration    of    its    principal    numbers. 

Music    3  3  8.    The   Symphony  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  symphonies,  orchestral  suites,  overtures, 
and  tone  poems  by  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  composers. 

Music   401.    The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  the  philosophy,  aims,  content,  and  procedures  of  music  teaching 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
general  music  class  and  the  incorporation  of  new  methods  including  all  aspects  of  music 
— theory,  history,  and  style — in  the  elective  performance  organizations.  Lesson  plans 
and   units  of   work   are  prepared   for   use   in   the   classroom. 

This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School. 
Prerequisite:  Music  320, 

Music   402A    and   B.   Primary    Instrument,    VII    and    VIII  Cr:    l/2    s.hr.   ea. 

Music   405.   Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and  score  reading.  It  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in  conducting,  the  tech- 
nique of  the  baton,  score  reading,  and  interpretation.  Prerequisites:  Music  30  5,  306,  and 
3  3  5,   or   the  equivalent. 

Music   406.   Music  History,  III  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  late  romantic  period  and  the  rise  of  modern  music. 
It    includes    a    study    of    the    music    of    Richard    Strauss,    Bruckner,    Prokofieff,    Mahler, 
Debussy,   Tchaikowsky,   Mussorgsky,   Stravinsky,   Schoenberg,   Bartok,   and   Hindemith. 
Music   409.    Counterpoint  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  baroque  counterpoint.  Writing,  dictation,  and  analysis  are  included. 
Prerequisite:    Music    202. 

Music   410.   Composition  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  composition  in  all  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Styles  and 
techniques  of  twentieth  century  composers  are  observed  in  works  suitable  for  the 
teaching  of   music   in   high   school.     Prerequisite:    Music   202. 

Music  426.   Survey   of   Music    Literature  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

This   course  is   designed   for   the   general   student   and   includes   a   study   of   folk   song, 
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art     song,     oratorio,     opera,     idealized     dance     forms,     instrumental     suites,     sonata     form, 
the    symphony,    and    symphonic    poem.     Abundant    use    of    musical    illustration,    directed 
listening,    and    participation,    acquaint     the    student    with    great    masterpieces    of    music 
which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  educated  person. 
Music    429.    Choral  Conducting  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  choir.  It  includes  the  principles 
of  group  tone  production,  tuning,  posture,  score  reading,  interpretation,  and  techniques  of 
choral  conducting.  Materials  suitable  for  use  in  high  school  are  analyzed  and  performed. 
Prerequisites:    Music    301    and    Music    3  3  5. 

Music   43  0 A    and   B.    Choir  Cr: 

Music    43 1A    and    B.    Orchestra  Cr: 

Music   43 2A    and    B.    Band  Cr: 

Music    43 3 A    and    B.    Music  Workshop  Cr: 

Music   434A    and   B.   Opera  Workshop  Cr: 

Music    490.    Survey  of  Choral  Materials  for  Use  in  Public  School 

Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  materials  suitable  for  changed,  unchanged,  chang- 
ing, and  mixed  voices,  this  course  includes  criteria  for  evaluating  published  music  for  the 
public  schools.  The  members  of  the  class  comprise  a  laboratory  chorus  and  report 
their  findings.  Included  are  materials  for  accompanied,  a  cappella,  and  small  as  well 
as  large  groups.  Prerequisite:  Music  429. 
Music    499A.    Problems  in   Teaching   of  School   Music  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  post-student  teaching  course.  It  aims  to  (1)  evaluate  student-teaching  ex- 
periences; (2)  give  an  opportunity  to  the  student  to  share  with  his  classmates  the 
problems  encountered  in  student  teaching  and  to  seek  a  possible  solution  for  the  same; 
(3)  meet  shortages  in  teacher  preparation  not  provided  for  in  previous  courses;  (4) 
give  the  student  a  unified  view  of  school-music  education  before  he  enters  the  teaching 
field. 
Music   499B.    Workshop  in  Public   School   Music  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional,  and  is  designed  for  teachers-in-service. 
Problems  of  scheduling,  curriculum-planning  for  music  courses,  in-service  workshops  for 
classroom  teachers  are  studied.  The  content  of  the  course  is  determined  by  needs  in  the 
field  which   will   be  worked  out  by  individual  projects. 
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Tews  (Director),  Coder,  Crossman,  DeRosa,  Dioguardi,  Edwards,  Ferris,  Foster,  Jensen 
Mueller,  Nash,  Redd,  Rumsey,  Schmidt,  Schumacher,  Shiposh,  Sommer,  Venezia, 
Wacker,  Watkins 

Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  was  founded  in  1917  following 
the  passage  of  The  Pierson  Act  making  physical  education  compulsory  in  the  schools  of 
New  Jersey.  Founded  in  Newark  by  Mathias  Macherey  and  Randall  D.  Warden,  the 
school  was  designed  to  train  teachers  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  and  was  known 
as  The  Newark  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene.  In  1928  the 
school  moved  to  East  Orange  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Panzer  College  of  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Henry  Panzer,  who  was  president  of  the  col- 
lege from  1919  until  his  death  in  1932.  In  1932  Dr.  Margaret  C.  Brown  was  appointed 
president    and    served    until    195  8. 

At  the  start,  the  school  offered  a  2-year  and  then  a  3 -year  course.  In  1928,  a  4-year 
course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Physical  Education  was  authorized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  In  1939  the  degree  was  changed  to  Bachelor  of  Science 
in    Education. 

In  195  8,  when  Panzer  realized  the  need  for  increasing  the  number  of  physical 
education  teachers  but  could  not  expand  its  facilities,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
College  requested  that  the  Panzer  program  be  incorporated  with  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege. The  State  Board  of  Education  deemed  the  request  "in  the  best  interests  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  State",  and  on  February  5,  adopted  a  resolution  stipulating 
that,  effective  August  1,  195  8,  Panzer  College  be  consolidated  with  Montclair  State 
College. 

As  a  result  of  the  merger,  Panzer  College  became  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Hygiene  at  Montclair  State  College.  The  Panzer  library,  laboratory,  and 
academic  equipment  were  moved  to  the  Montclair  campus. 

Objectives 

In  addition  to  the  general  objectives  and  standards  of  the  College  which  appear  on 
page  32  of  this  bulletin  and  apply  fully  to  all  students,  the  specific  objectives  of  the 
Panzer  School  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  diversified  program  of  high  professional  quality  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  develop  those  traits,  qualities,  and  characteristics  which  will  help 
him  to  function  effectively  as  an  individual,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  member  of 
his  community. 

2.  To  supply  leadership  in  programs  of  recreation  and  physical  education  for  schools, 
camps,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other  agencies. 

3.  To  provide  a  well-rounded  service  program  for  all  students.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
developing  an  understanding  of  physical  education,  developing  skills  for  use  in 
future  leisure  hours,  and  presenting  those  activities  which  provide  immediate  con- 
ditioning and  recreational  benefits. 

4.  To  offer  for  all  students  opportunities  for  participation  in  well-directed  intramural 
and  intercollegiate  competition  and  in  sports  and  dance  clubs. 

Admission  Requirements 

Admission  to  The  Panzer  School  follows  the  same  pattern  as  that  set  forth  for  all 
students  entering  Montclair  State  College.  There  is,  however,  the  additional  provision 
that  each  student  who  is  accepted  in  this  specialized  area  must  pass  a  battery  of  physical 
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education   tests.  These  tests  are  administered   by   the  faculty   and  are  designed   to  measure 
coordination,    rhythm,   and    general   motor   ability. 

Though  there  are  no  specific  high  school  courses  or  activities  beyond  those  required 
for  general  admission  to  the  College,  Panzer  School  applicants  are  advised  to  include 
chemistry  and  biology  in  their  high-school  program.  Broad  participation  in  varsity 
sports,  intramurals  and  other  extracurricular  activities  is  recommended.  Camping  experi- 
ence and  participation  in   various  recreational   activities  are  also  desirable. 

Gymnasium  Costumes 

The  wearing  of  proper  gymnasium  attire  is  considered  important,  and  a  regulation 
costume    is   prescribed    for  each   activity. 

The  costumes  for  major  students  include  items  necessary  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
activities  and  are  ordered  by  each  individual.  Itemized  lists  on  order  blanks  are  pro- 
vided to  have  the  order  filled  for  the  opening  of  college.  The  approximate  cost  is  $5  0.00 
for  men  and    $70.00   for  women.  These  generally   last  four  years. 

The  costume  required  in  physical  education  activities  classes  for  the  general  student  is 
purchased  at  the  Student  Supply  Store  on  campus.  The  cost  is  approximately  $15.00  and 
includes  a  textbook  and  regulation  lock.  Under  normal  circumstances  these  items  will 
last  for  two  years. 

Club  and  Team  Requirement 

Opportunities  for  participation  in  varsity  sports,  sports  clubs,  dance  clubs,  and  intra- 
mural activities  are  available  to  all  students. 

Students  majoring  in  physical  education  are  required  to  participate  in  a  number  of 
these  activities  to  develop  proficiency  and  learn  more  about  them  than  is  possible 
in  the  regular  offerings. 

Camping  Requirement 

Each  student  majoring  in  physical  education  is  required  to  attend  a  camp  session  con- 
ducted at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  at  Lake  Wapalanne  in  Stokes  State 
Forest.  Students  attend  for  twelve  days  in  June  of  the  freshman  summer  and  again 
in  June  of  the  sophomore  summer. 

Skills  and  techniques  in  camp  programming  and  leadership  are  studied  and  practiced, 
and  the  program  of  aquatic  activities  can  lead  to  Red  Cross  certification  in  swimming 
and  life  saving.  Camp  craft,  arts  and  crafts,  boating  and  canoeing,  and  outposts  camping 
are  among  the  other  activities   included  in   the  program. 

MONTCLAIR  ATHLETIC  COMMISSION 

The  college  provides  athletic  fields,  three  gymnasia,  indoor  archery  and  golf  range 
and  other  facilities  for  promoting  sports  and  recreational  activities.  Additional  areas 
and    facilities    are    under    development. 

Varsity  Sports  for  Men 

The  principal  sports  for  men  include  varsity  teams  in  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
soccer,  wrestling,  track,  tennis  and  golf.  The  college  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. There  are  junior  varsity  teams  in  football,  soccer,  basketball  and  baseball.  The 
program   of   athletics   is   governed   by   a   student-faculty    council    known    as    the   Montclair 
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Athletic    Commission.      Funds    are    provided    by    the    Student    Government    Association 
from    student    activity    fees. 

Men's   Intra  murals 

Opportunities  are  available  to  all  male  students  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  intra- 
mural sports  activities.  Leagues  are  organized  in  touch  football,  basketball  and  softball. 
Tournaments    are   scheduled   in   other   sports    as    well. 

Women's  Recreation  Association 

The  sport  and  athletic  activities  for  women  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Women's 
Recreation  Association.  This  active  student  organization  sponsors  programs  in  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  field  hockey,  softball,  archery,  tennis,  badminton,  and  fencing.  Mem- 
bership in  these  activities  is  open  to  all  the  women  students  of  the  college.  In  addition, 
W.R.A.  sponsors  a  variety  of  experiences  in  intramural  competition,  sports  days,  dorm 
playdays,  and  invitation  games  with  other  colleges.  Cheerleaders  and  twirlers  are  selected 
on  a  competitive  basis  early  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Major 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification  to 
teach  health  and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Program  Of  Courses  For  Men 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Soc.  St.   100 A  Dei:  of  World 

Civilization     3 

Mus.    100    Intro,    to   Music    2 

Ed.   100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Vers. 

Adjustment     2 

Eng.    100C  Fund,  of  Writing  

Chem.   105  Chem.  for  Phys.  Ed.,  I  .. 
P.E.    M100C    Athletic   Games   & 

Sports,    I    

P.E.   M100E   Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,    I    

P.E.    100G   Folk,   Square   & 

Social   Dance,   I   

P.E.  102  Graded  Group  Games  


Spring    Semester  S.H. 

Soc.    St.    100B   Dev.    of   World 

Civilization      3 

F.  A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  ....   3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful    Living    2 

Chem.   106  Chem.  for  Phys.  Ed.,  II  ....   3 
P.E.    M100D    Athletic   Games   & 

Sports,    II    1 

P.E.   Ml  OOF   Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,    II    1 

P.E.    100H  Folk,  Square  &  Social 

Dance,   II    1 


17 


17 


P.E.  23  0  Camping  And  Outdoor  Education,  1-1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life,  I  3 

Ed.    201    Human   Dev.    &   Behavior,   I  3 

Sci.    100C  Earth  Sciences   2 

Biol.    212    Mammalian    Anatomy 

For   Phys.    Ed 3 

P.E.    M200C    Athletic   Games   & 

Sports,    III    1 

P.E.  M203A  Ind.  &  Dual  Sports,  I  1 

Electives    4 


Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer  Life,  II  3 

Ed.    202   Human  Dev.   &  Behavior,  II  3 

P.E.   204  Kinesiology   2 

Biol.  214  Physiology  For  Phys.  Ed.  3 
P.E.    M200D    Athletic   Games   & 

Sports,  IV   1 

Electives    3 


17 


15 
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P.E.    3  30    Camping    And    Outdooh    Education,    II- 1 


JUNIOR    YEAR 

Ed.    3  03    Teacher   m    School    & 

Community     3 

Math.    300,    310,    311,   or    312    2 

*P.E.    202    History    &   Principles 

Of    Phys.    Ed 3 

P.E.   M309   Coaching   And 

Officiating,   I    1 

*P.E.  201  Physiology  Of  Exercise  ..  2 
P.E.    101   Activities  &  Methods  For 

Elementary    Grades    3 


Ed.  304X  Principles  &  Methods 

of    Teaching  3 

Eng.    100G    Western    World   Lit 3 

Math.    3  20    Elements    of 

Statistical    Reasoning  2 

P.E.   M310   Coaching   And 

Officiating,  II  1 

''P.E.  301  Adapted  Phys.  Ed 2 

P.E.    M203B    Individual    &   Dual 

Sports,    II    1 

Elective — Humanities     2 

*Lang.    300.   Found,   of  Lang.    2 


14 
*l/z    class   takes   this   the   first   semester   and    x/z    class   second   semester. 
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SENIOR   YEAR 

Ed.  401   Dei:  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

P.E.  M203C  Individual  And  Dual 

Sports,  III  1 

P.E.    40  5    Meth.    &   Materials   Of 

Phys.  Ed.  In  Sec.  Schools  4 

P.E.  409  Org.  &  Adm.  Of  Phys.  Ed.  2 
H.Ed.  401    Meth.   &  Materials  In 

Health   Ed.    And   Safety    2 

Electives    3 


Ed.    403    Student    Teaching    8 

Ed.   4??   Edu.   Elective   3 

H.Ed.    M101    First    Aid    2 

Elective         2 


15 


Total:    128    semester-hours 


Program    Of    Courses    For    Womei 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 

Fall    Semester  S.H. 

Soc.  St.   100A  Dei.  of  World 

Civilization     3 

Mus.    100    Intro    to   Music    2 

Ed.    100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment     2 

Eng.    100C   Fund,   of   Writing   

Chem.   105  Chem.  for  Phys.  Ed.,  I  .. 
P.E.    W100C    Athletic   Games   & 

Sports,    I    

P.E.   W100E   Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,    I    

P.E.    100G    Folk,   Square   & 

Social   Dance,   I    

P.E.  102  Graded  Group  Games 


Spring    Semester  S.H. 
Soc.    St.    100B    Dev.    of    World 

Civilization,    II     3 

F.A.   100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  ....  3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful    Living    2 

Chem.   106  Chem.  for  Phys.  Ed.,  II  3 
P.E.    W100D    Athletic   Games   & 

Sports,    II    1 

P.E.   W100F   Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,    II    1 

P.E.    100H  Folk,  Square   &  Social 

Danci,    II      1 


17 


17 
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P.E.  230  Camping  And  Outdoor  Education,  1-1 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contcmp.  Amer.  Life,  I 
Ed.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior,  I 
Biol.    212    Mammalian    Anatomy 

For   Phys.   Ed 

P.E.   W200C   Athletic   Games   & 

Sports,    III    

P.E.  W200G  Modern  Dance,  I  .... 
P.E.  W203A    Individual   &   Dual 

Sports,   I    

Electives    


Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life,  II  3 

Ed.   202  Human  Dev.  &  Behavior,  II  3 

Biol.  214  Physiology  For  Phys.  Ed.  3 
P.E.    W200D    Athletic   Games 

&  Sports,  IV  1 

P.E.  W200H  Modern  Dance,  II   ....  1 

P.E.   204  Kinesiology   2 

Electives    3 


16 


16 


P.E.   3  30  Camping  And  Outdoor  Education,  II- 1 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.    303    Teacher    in    School    & 

Community     3 

Math.    300,   310,   311,  or   312    2 

Lang.  300  Found,  of  Language  2 

*P.E.    202   History   &  Principles 

Of    Phys.    Ed 3- 

P.E.    W311    Coaching    & 

Officiating,   I    J4 

*P.E.  201  Physiology  Of  Exercise  ..  2 
P.E.   101   Activities  &  Methods  For 

Elementary    Grades    3 


Ed.   304X  Principles  &  Methods 

of    Teaching    3 

Eng.  100G  Western  World  Lit 3 

Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical   Reasoning   2 

*Sci.   100C  The  Earth  Sciences  2 

P.E.    W312    Coaching    & 

Officiating,    II    l/2 

*P.E.  301  Adapted  Phys.  Ed 2 

P.E.   W203B   Individual  &  Dual 

Sports,    II    1 

Elective — Humanities     2 


15/2 
*l/z  class  takes  this  first  semester  and  l/z   class  second  semester. 


15/2 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

H.Ed.  401   Meth.  &  Materials  In 

Health  Ed.   And  Safety   2 

P.E.   405    Meth.   &   Materials  Of 

Phys.  Ed.  In  Sec.  Schools  4 

P.E.  409  Org.  &  Adm.  Of  Phys.  Ed.  2 

Electives    3 


Ed.   403    Student   Teaching   8 

Ed.  4??   Edu.  Elective  3 

H.  Ed.  W101  First  Aid  2 

Elective  2 


14 


15 


Total:    128    semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 
Health  Education 

Health   Ed.    100.   Healthful   Living  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

.For    a    description    of    this    course,    see    page    40. 

Health   Ed.    W101.    First   Aid  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  practice  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  first-aid 
procedures  and  the  prevention  and  care  of  accidents  or  sudden  illnesses  which  may  occur 
on  the  field  or  in  the  gymnasium.  Theory  and  practice  in  simple  massage  are  also 
included.  The  appropriate  Red  Cross  First  Aid  certificate  is  awarded  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the   required  material. 

Health   Ed.   Ml  01.   First   Aid  Cr:    2    s.hri. 

This  is  a   first   aid   course  designed   for  men. 

Health   Ed.    207.   Safety  Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Opportunities    are    presented    for    acquiring    knowledge    and    skills    related    to    safety    in 
the    school    buildings,   on    the    school    grounds,    and    going    to    and    from    school. 
This  course  is  an  elective  available  to  all  students  of  the  College. 

Health   Ed.   401.   Methods    and    Materials    in    Health    and 

Safety    Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  considers  teaching  techniques  which  are  most  effective  in  the  areas  of 
health  and  safety.  A  survey  and  study  of  various  health  materials,  textbooks,  audio- 
visual  aids,  and  other  materials   are  also  undertaken. 

Health   Ed.   407.   Prevention   and   Care   of  Athletic   Injuries  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  ways 
to  prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries  sustained  in  athletics.  Attention  is  given  to 
sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  fractures.  The  responsibility  of  the  coach  is  empha- 
sized in  caring  for  injuries.  This  course  is  a  recommended  elective  for  men  physical 
education  majors.  Prerequisite:  Health  Ed.  M101. 

Health   Ed.    408.   Driver  Education  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Part  I 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of  class  recitations  and  discussions  for 
which  home  reading  and  study  have  been  assigned.  The  following  topics  are  included: 
(1)  history  and  development  of  driver  education  and  training  programs;  (2)  objectives 
of  driver  education;  (3)  local,  state,  and  national  traffic  safety  programs;  (4)  driver 
qualifications;  (5)  psychological  testing;  (6)  curricular  content  of  courses  in  driver 
education  and  training;  (7)  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  automobiles; 
(8)  traffic  laws  and  driver  licensing;  (9)  traffic  engineering;  (10)  pedestrian  education 
and  protection;  (11)  equipment  for  teaching  driver  education;  (12)  liability,  costs, 
and  insurance;  (13)  driver  education  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  high  school; 
(14)  public  relations;  (15)  records  and  reports;  and  (16)  visual  aids  in  teaching  driver 
education. 

Part   11 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  devoted  to  the  following:  (1)  behind- 
the-wheel  instruction;  (2)  demonstration  and  student-teacher  practice  in  the  car;  and 
(3)  road  tests  in  traffic.  Home  reading  and  study  are  required  in  preparation  for 
these  projects.  Prerequisite:  Driver's  license  with  three  years  of  driving  experience  with 
satisfactory    driving    record. 
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Health   Ed.    411.    School  Health  Services  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  in  the  school.  The  part  the 
teacher  plays  in  coordinating  activities  with  the  medical  staff  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite: 
Health  Ed.   100. 

Health   Ed.   412.   Alcohol   Education   Workshop  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  workshop  course  offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  and  aimed  at  preparing  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  for  more  understand- 
ing service  in  this  special  area  of  education.  The  workshop  covers  the  physiological,  socio- 
logical, and  psychological  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol  and  on  the 
materials,  sources,  and  techniques  found  to  be  most  useful  in  alcohol-education  programs. 

Health   Ed.   415.    Community  Hygiene  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  health  needs  of  a  community  in  relation  to  water  supply,  air 
purification,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  food  standards,  housing,  disease  and  pest  control, 
and  other  related  areas.  Health  problems  are  considered  in  the  light  of  public  health 
services  and  attention  given  to  protective  as  well  as  corrective  measures.  The  course 
is  conducted  through  field  trips,  surveys,  lectures  and  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids. 
Prerequisite:   Health  Ed.    100. 

Physical  Education 

Phys.    Ed.    100A    and    B.    Physical    Education    Activities  Cr:    x/z    s.hr.   each 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  consists  of  an  orientation  program  whereby  the 
students  are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  a  variety  of 
team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial  physical  education,  dancing, 
and   swimming  are   also  offered. 

Phys.   Ed.   M100C  and  D.  Athletic  Games  and  Sports,  I  and  II       Cr:    1    s.hr.   each 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  history,  theory,  skills,  techniques,  and  achievement 
tests   in   soccer,   track   and    field,   basketball,   volleyball,    football,   and   softball   for   men. 

Phys.   Ed.    W100C  and  D.  Athletic  Games  and  Sports,  I  and  II       Cr:    1    s.hr.   each 

This  is  a  course  for  women  in  skills  and  techniques  of  field  hockey,  soccer,  basketball, 
volleyball,  softball,  and  track  and  field.  Rules  and  some  officiating  techniques  are 
considered.  Leadership  traits,  proper  attitudes,  and  professional  ideals  are  developed 
along   with    an    appreciation    of   skill    in    these    sports. 

Phys.   Ed.    100E  and  F.  Fundamentals  of  Gymnastics  I  and  II        Cr:    1    s.hr.   each 

Various  forms  of  gymnastics  are  taught,  including  free-standing  calisthenics,  heavy 
apparatus,  and  tumbling.  Activities  are  considered  in  terms  of  proper  sequence  and  grad- 
ing for  use  in   the   school   program.   Safety   and   teaching   techniques   are   also   considered. 

Phys.    Ed.    100G  and  H.  Folk,  Square  and  Social  Dance,  I  and  II 

Cr:    1    s.hr.   each 

The  prospective  teacher  learns  the  basic  skills,  teaching  methods,  and  materials 
necessary  to  organize  and  teach  these  forms  of  dance.  Standards  for  social  conduct  are 
discussed  and  erperiences  provided  to  employ  the  social  techniques. 

Phys.    Ed.    101.   Activities  and  Methods  for  the  Elementary  Grades      Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  materials  and  methods  of  teaching  for  the  elementary  school. 
Activities  include  story  plays,  mimetics,  rhythmic  activities,  gymnastics  with  hand  ap- 
paratus, tumbling  stunts,  marching,  and  creative  activities.  A  study  is  also  made  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  elementary  school  child  in  relation  to  his  physical  education 
needs,  the  organization  of  physical  education  activities  into  teaching  units  and  plans, 
and  a  review  of  courses  of  study  and  curricula  for  the  various  age  groups.  Prerequisite: 
Phys.  Ed.   102. 
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Phys.    Ed.    102.    Graded    Group   Games  Cr:     1    s.hr. 

Elementary  games,  team  games  of  low  organization,  individual  and  group  games  are 
taught.  The  relationship  among  children's  capacities,  needs,  and  class  organization,  are 
considered. 

Phys.   Ed.    200A    and    B.   Physical    Education    Activities  Cr:     x/2    s.hr.    each 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  permits  the  student  to  select  within  a  given 
pattern  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial  physical  education, 
dancing,  and  swimming  are  also  offered. 

Phys.   Ed.   M200C   and   D.   Athletic   Games   and   Sports,    III   and    IV 

Cr:    1    s.hr.    each 

These  courses  deal  with  the  teaching  methods,  theory,  skill  testing,  and  conditioning 
procedures  for  soccer,  basketball,  football,  and  baseball  for  men.  Prerequisites: 
Phys.  Ed.  M100C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D.  Athletic  Games  and  Sports,  III  and  IV    Cr:    1    s.hr.    each 

Students  are  provided  opportunities  for  further  skill  development  and  participation 
in  sports  for  women.  Planned  teaching  experiences  are  included  in  basketball,  volleyball, 
softball,  track  and  field,  and  other  appropriate  activities.  Skills  and  techniques  in  coach- 
ing, officiating,  and  administration  of  skill  tests  are  also  developed.  Prerequisites:  Phys. 
Ed.  W100C  and  D. 

Phys.    Ed.    W200G  and  H.  Fundamentals  of  Modern  Dance,  I  and  II 

Cr:    1    s.hr.   each 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  composition  of  modern  dance  is  provided. 
Attention  is  given  to  developmental  exercises,  the  relationship  of  movement  and  sound 
patterns,    and    group   improvisation    as    a    means    of    approaching   dance    composition. 

Phys.   Ed.    201.    Physiology    of    Exercise  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiological  effects  of  activity  upon  the  human  organism; 
the  reaction  of  exercises  of  speed,  strength,  and  endurance  upon  the  circulatory,  respi- 
ratory, and  muscular  systems;  and  the  causes  of  fatigue,  staleness,  and  exhaustion.  Pre- 
requisites:   Biol.    212    and    Biol.    214. 

Phys.    Ed.    202.    History   and   Principles  of  Physical   Education  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  history  and  development  of  physical  education  are  traced  from  primitive  to 
modern  times.  Influences  which  contributed  to  the  modern  philosophy  of  physical  educa- 
tion are  identified. 

Principles  of  physical  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  scientific  foundations, 
aims  and  objectives,  and  the  place  of  physical  education  in  the  total  educational 
program.  The  problems  of  social  and  moral  training,  wise  use  of  leisure  time,  and 
total  fitness  are  also  considered.  This  course  may  not  be  taken  until  the  junior  year. 

Phys.  Ed.   203A,  B,  and  C.  Individual  and  Dual  Sports  Cr:    1    s.hr.    each 

Parts  A  and  B  are  coeducational  while  Part  C  is  for  men  only.  The  history,  rules, 
skills,  and  teaching  techniques  and  progression  are  presented  in  the  following  sports: 
archery,   badminton,   bowling,   fencing,   golf,   tennis,   and   wrestling    (for   men). 

Phys.   Ed.    204.    Kinesiology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

A  study  of  human  movement  and  its  relationship  to  anatomical  structure  is  undertaken. 
The  course  includes  the  principles  of  mechanics  of  underlying  motor  skills,  and  the 
application   of   these   factors   to  the  physical  education   activities.   Prerequisite:    Biol.    212. 

Phys.   Ed.    2  3  0.    Camping    and    Outdoor    Education  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

Fundamental  skills  in  boating,  canoeing,  conservation,  and  outpost  camping  are 
taught.    Students    have    the   opportunity   of   earning   American    Red   Cross    swimming    cer- 
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tificates  from  the  beginner's  level  to  that  of  Instructors  in  Water  Safety.  The  theory 
and  philosophy  of  camping  are  presented  in  class  as  well  as  in  the  general  conduct  of 
the  camp  session. 

Phys.   Ed.    3  01.   Adapted  Physical  Education  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  participation  course  covering  the  philosophy  and  goals  of 
adapted  physical  education  for  meeting  the  needs  of  children  with  handicaps  in  terms 
of  body  mechanics;  body  conditioning;  posture  programs;  physical  examinations;  and 
exercises  for  defects.  Each  student  is  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  30  hours  of 
clinical  experience  in  schools,  clinics,  or  hospitals.  Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.   204. 

Phys.   Ed.   M3  09    and   M310.    Coaching   and   Officiating,   I   and   II 

Cr:    1    s.hr.   each 

The  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  the  various  sports  is  studied.  A  knowledge  of 
the  rules  and  techniques  of  officiating  is  required,  and  opportunities  are  provided  for 
their  application.    Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  M100C  and  D  and  Phys.  Ed.  M200C  and  D. 

Phys.   Ed.   W311   and  W312.  Coaching  and  Officiating,  I  and  II 

Cr:    l/z    s.hr.   each. 

The  fundamentals  and  rules  of  the  various  seasonal  sports  are  reviewed.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  understanding  of  the  rules,  the  management  of  games  and  practices, 
the  development  of  officials,  the  adaptation  of  athletic  activities  for  women  and  girls, 
and  methods  of  teaching.  Intramural  games  and  play  days  supplement  the  course.  The 
course  covers  field  hockey,  soccer  and  speedball,  basketball,  volleyball,  Softball,  and 
track  and  field  events.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  W100C  and  D  and  Phys.  Ed.  W200C 
and  D. 

Phys.   Ed.    3  3  0.   Advanced  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

Second  year  students  are  given  advanced  work  in  all  the  camping  skills  covered 
in  the  first  year.  In  addition,  they  are  given  opportunities  to  plan  programs  and  to 
have  leadership  assignments  followed  with  evaluation  sessions.  Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  230. 

Phys.   Ed.   405.   Methods  and  Materials  of  Physical  Education 

in   the   Secondary  Schools  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

Analysis  of  the  program  of  physical  education  in  the  secondary  school;  criteria  for  the 
selection  and  grade  placement  of  activity;  consideration  of  method  and  teaching  tech- 
niques; construction  of  teaching  units  and  lesson  plans;  and  problems  relating  to  pro- 
gram planning,  time  allotment,  facilities,  sources  of  materials,  and  measurement  and 
evaluation  in  physical  education  constitute  the  content  of  this  course.  The  course  may 
not  be  taken  until  all  junior-level  work  has  been  completed. 

Phys.   Ed.   409.   Organization   and   Administration   of  Physical   Education 

Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

The  details  of  organizing  the  various  aspects  of  the  physical  education  program  are 
discussed.  Legislation,  financing,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  care  and  purchase  of  supplies 
and  equipment,  office  management  and  records,  intramural  programming  and  tourna- 
ments, and  conduct  of  the  varsity  sports  program  are  among  the  topics  considered.  This 
course  may  not  be  taken  until  all  junior-level  work  has  been  completed. 

Phys.   Ed.   411.   Organization    and    Administration    of    Athletics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  offer  practical  suggestions  and  aids  for  the  managing 
of  affairs  of  an  athletic  program  to  those  who  expect  to  become  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  directors  of  physical  education.  The  items  discussed  include  athletic  eligibility,  man- 
agement, equipment,  awards,  finances,  budgets,  safety,  maintenance,  planning  of  facili- 
ties, junior  and  senior  school  athletics,   and   current   athletic   trends. 

Phys.   Ed.   412.   Organization  and  Administration  of  Recreation  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

This    course    is    designed    to   develop    an    understanding   of    the   philosophy,    scope,   and 
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values  of  recreation   in  our   contemporary   life.   Program   planning,   suitable   activities   for 
various  age  levels,  and  publicity  and  promotion  are  discussed. 

Phys.    Ed.    413.   Social  Recreation  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  materials  and  techniques  for  handling 
small  and  large  groups  of  people  in  a  social  situation.  The  needs  of  children,  teen  agers, 
young  adults,  and  senior  citizens  are  considered.  Materials  in  ice-breakers  and  mixers, 
seasonal  events,  active  and  quiet  parties,  skits  and  dances  are  presented.  Correct  social 
conduct  is  covered  and  high  standards  of  deportment  set  for  the  various  activities. 

Phys.   Ed.   414.   Nature  and  Function  of  Play  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  psychological  and  sociological  implications  of  play  are  studied  and  related  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  children  and  young  people.  The  effect  of  play  on  society 
through  the  ages,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of  society  toward  play,  are  studied  to  evaluate 
play  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency,  worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  and  other  social  and 
psychological  problems.  Prerequisite:  Ed.  201. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Gawley  {Chairman),  Allen,  Arny,  Becker,  Daniels,  Dolin,  Filas,  Fink,  Fisher,  Flynn, 
Franklin,  Garik,  Hodson,  Koditschek,  Korn,  Kowalski,  Kuhnen,  Lacatena,  McDowell, 
Minor,   Muschio,   Placek,   Rossmoore,   Woodworth,   Zabady. 

The  significant  role  of  science  in  our  culture  and  its  increasing  importance  are  re- 
flected in  the  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  science  teachers  at  Montclair.  The 
science  faculty  is  committed  to  the  idea  that  each  teacher  education  curriculum  should 
be  such  as  to  assure  adequate  background  for  the  position  to  be  filled.  In  this  connec- 
tion, new  secondary  school  curricula  are  continually  studied  and  evaluated  by  the 
science  faculty.  The  newer  approaches  are  reflected  in  the  courses  offered  at  Montclair 
State. 

Investigations  by  the  department  point  out  that  full-time  teaching  positions  in  a 
single  subject  are  seldom  open  to  the  first-year  teacher.  Most  beginners  teach  two  or 
more  science  subjects  and  often  a  non-science  subject  in  their  instructional  load.  The 
student  program,  therefore,  assumes  a  major  and  a  minor  in  the  sciences.  If  a  student 
majors  in  the  biological  sciences,  he  minors  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  vice  versa. 
This  allows  a  broad  base  in  the  sciences  and  is  in  consonance  with  current  recommenda- 
tions by  national  study  groups  on  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  science  teachers. 
With  this  base,  and  the  elective  program,  the  student  may  specialize  in  one  or  more 
areas  of  a  science.  With  this  specialization  the  student  is  prepared  to  enter  a  master's 
degree  program  and   to  continue  his  education  in  the  sciences. 

The  Department  of  Science  is  a  comprehensive  department  which  includes  divisions 
of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  It  includes  a  program  in  College  High  School,  as 
well  as  one  in  general  education  and  service  courses  for  other  departments. 


•  S(  11  nc  i    Major 

FRESHMAN    YEAR 

Fall   Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.    100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.  St.   100A  Dcv.  of  World 

Civilization     3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

F.A.    100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  ....   3 
Math.    103    Mathematics  for  Biological 

Science,  1   3 

Biol.  101  General  Botany,  I  4 


Biology  Emphasis 


Spring    Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.    100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.    St.    100B   Dev.    of   World 

Civilization     3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,  of  Writing   3 

Ed.   100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment     2 

Math.    104   Mathematics  for  Biological 

Science,    11  3 

Biol.    102   General  Botany,  II  4 


16/2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.   Ed.   200A  Phys.  Ed.   Activities        »/2 
Soc.  St.  200A  Contcmp.  Amer.  Life       3 
Ed.    201    Human   Dev.    &   Behavior,   I  3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful    Living    2 

Biol.  201  General  Zoology,  I  4 

Chem.   101   General  College 

Chemistry,   I    4 


15/2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  ] 
Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  3 
Ed.   202   Human  Dev.  6  Behavior,  II  3 

Sci.    100C  Earth  Sciences   2 

Biol.  202  General  Zoology,  II  4 

Chem.    102   General  College 

Chemistry,    II    4 


I6/2 
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16/2 


JUNIOR   YEAR 


Science 


Ed.    3  03    Teacher    in    School   and 

Community     3 

Mus.    100    Intro,    to   Music   2 

Elective  4 

Chem.  405  Organic  Chemistry,  I  ....  4 
Phys.    101    General   College 

Physics,    I        4 


Ed.  3  04  Prim,  and  Tech.  of  Sec.  Ed.  3 

Lang.  3  00   Foundations  of  Lang.  2 

Biol.  409  Human  Physiology  4 
Chem.  406  Organic  Chemistry,  II 

(or    4)     3 

Phys.    102  General  College 

Physics,    II    4 


17 


16 


SENIOR   YEAR 


Ed.  401   Dei:  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Eng.  100G.  Western  World  Lit 3 

Electives    6 

Sci.  401    Teaching  Science  In 

Secondary    Schools    3 


Ed.  403   Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4??   Education   Elective   3 

Elective — Humanities    2 

Elective  2 
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Total:    128   semester-hours 


Suggested  electives   to  complete  a  program  of  specialization   in   biology   include: 
Biol.  402   Mammalian  Anatomy  And  Histology 
Biol.  411   Bacteriology 
Biol.  412  Genetics 


"Science  Major  —  Chemistry  Emphasis 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


Fall  Semester 


S.H. 


Spring   Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.    100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.  St.   100A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization     3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  3 

Math.    105    Mathematics    for   Physical 

Science,    I     3 

Chem.   101   General  College 

Chemistry,    I    4 


Phys.  Ed.    100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.   St.    100B   Dev.   of   World 

Civilization     3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,  of  Writing  3 

Ed.   100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment     2 

Math.   106   Mathematics  For  Physical 

Science,   II    3 

Chem.   101   General  College 

Chemistry,    II    4 


i6y2 


U54 


Pending   Approval    by   State  Department   of  Education 
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SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.   200 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        Yi 
Soc.  St.  200  A  Con  temp.  Amer.  Life       3 
Ed.    201    Human   Dev.   tf   Behavior,   I  3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful   Living    2 

Phys.    101    General   College 

Physics,   I   4 

Math.    20  5    Mathematics   for    Physical 

Science,  HI  3 


Phys.  Ed.   200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/z 
Soc.  St.  200B  Contemp.  Amer.  Life       3 
Ed.   202   Human  Dev.   tf  Behavior,  II  3 

Sci.    100C  The  Earth  Sciences  2 

Phys.   102  General  College 

Physics,  II  4 

Math    206   Mathematics  for  Physical 

Science,  IV  3 


uy< 


15/2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303   Teacher  in  School  and 

Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Lang.  2 

Elective  4 

Chem.  405  Organic  Chemistry,  I  ....  4 
Biol.  103  General  Biology,  I  4 


Ed.  304  Prins.  and  Tech  of  Sec.  Ed.  3 

Mus.    100    Intro,    to   Music    2 

Elective     4 

Chem.  406  Organic  Chemistry,  II  4 

Biol.    104   General  Biology,  II   4 


17 


17 


SENIOR   YEAR 

Ed.  401   Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Eng.    100G    Western    World 

Literature    3 

Elective     3 

Sci.  401   Teaching  Of  Science 

In   Secondary   Schools   3 

Phys.  402   Magnetism  And 

Electricity  4 


Ed.   403    Student   Teaching   8 

Ed.    4??    Education    Elective    3 

Elective — Humanities     2 

Elective     2 


16  15 

Total:    128   semester-hours 

Suggested  electives  to  complete  a  program  of  specialization  in  chemistry  include: 
Chem.  202-203   Quantitative  Analysis 
Chem.   411-412    Physical   Chemistry 
Chem.  413   Atomic  Structurf    And  Atomic  Energy 
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*  Science  Major  - 

FRESHMAN    YEAR 

Fall   Semester  S.H. 

Phys.   Ed.    100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.  St.   100A  Dei.  of  World 

Civilization  3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

F.A.   100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts         3 
Math.    105    Mathematics   for 

Physical   Science,   I    3 

Phys.    101    General   College 

Physics,    I        4 


Pmysk  s   Emphasis 


Spring    Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.    100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 
Soc.  St.    100B  Dei.  of  World 

Cn  ilization  3 

Eng.    100C   Fund,   of    Writing  3 

Ed.   100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment  2 

Math    106    Mathematics   for   Physical 

Science,    II    3 

Phys.   102  General  College 

Physics,  II  4 


iey2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        /2 
Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  ....   3 
Ed.   201    Human   Dev.   tf  Behavior,  I     3 

H.Ed.    100    Healthful   Living    2 

Phys.  416  Intro.  To  Analytic 

Mechanics    4 

Math.   20  5    Mathematics  for  Physical 

Science,  III  3 


15'/2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  '/2 

Soc.   St.    200B   Contemp.   Amer.   Life      3 
Ed.    202   Human   Dev.   &  Behavior,  II  3 

Sci.    100C  The  Earth  Sciences   2 

Phys.    402    Magnetism   And 

Electricity  4 

Math.   206   Mathematics  for  Physical 

Science,  IV  3 


15/2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303   Teacher  in  School  & 

Community     3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Lang.  2 

Electives    4 

Chem.   101   General  College 

Chemistry,    I    4 

Biol.    103    General  Biology,  I   4 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401   Dei.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Eng.   100G.  Western  World  Lit 3 

Elective  3 

Sci.  401    Teaching  Science  In 

The   Secondary   School    3 

Phys.  40  5  Light  And  Optical 

Instruments  4 


UVz 


Ed.  3  04  Prins.  and  Tech.  of  Sec.  Ed.  ..   3 

Mus.    100   Intro,   to  Music   2 

Electives    4 

Chem.    102   General  College 

Chemistry,    II    4 

Biol.   104  General  Biology,  II  4 


17 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.   4??   Education   Elective   3 

Elective — Humanities    2 

Elective  2 


16  15 

Total:    128   semester-hours 
Suggested   electives    to    complete   a    program   of    specialization    in    physics    include: 
Phys.  415    Introduction    To    Modern    Physics 
Phys.  417  Nuclear  Physics 
Phys.  409  Basic  Electronics 
*Pending   Approval   of   the  State  Department   of  Education 
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"■Science  Major  —  General  And  Earth  Science  Emphasis 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Sen? ester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.   100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities       ] 
Soc.  St.   100 A  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization     3 

Speech    100    Fund,    of   Speech    3 

F.A.   100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  ....   3 
Math.   103  Mathematics  for  Biological 

Science,  I   3 

Chem.   101   General  College 

Chemistry,    I    4 


Spring  Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.   100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        ]/2 
Soc.   St.    100B  Dev.  of  World 

Civilization     3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,  of  Writing  3 

Ed.    100   Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 

Adjustment     2 

Math.  104  Mathematics  for  Biological 

Science,   II    3 

Chem.    102   General  College 

Chemistry,    II    4 


16/2 


1554 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.   Ed.   200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities 
Soc.  St.  200A  Contcmp.  Amer.  Life  ....   3 
Ed.    201    Human   Dev.   (3  Behavior,  I  3 

H.   Ed.    100   Healthful  Living  2 

Phys.    101    General    College 

Physics,   I    4 

Biol.   103  General  Biology,  I  4 


Phys.  Ed.   20  0B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities        l/2 

Soc.   St.    200B   Contemp.  Amer.   Life  3 

Ed.   202   Human  Dev.  tf  Behavior,  II  3 

Geog.   406  Geology   2 

Phys.   102  General  College 

Physics,  II  4 

Biol.   104  General  Biology,  II  4 


16/2 


6V2 


JUNIOR   YEAR 

Ed.  3  03   Teacher  in  School  and 

Community    3 

Lang.  3  00  Foundations  of  Lang.  2 

Electives    5 

Sci.  41 0A  Jr.  High  School 

Science    Demonstrations    2 

Phys.  402   Magnetism  And 

Electricity  4 


Ed.  3  04  Prins.  and  Tech.  of  Sec.  Ed.  ..   3 

Mus.    100    Intro,    to   Music   2 

Phys.  406  Astronomy  4 

Sci.    41 0B.   Jr.    High   School 

Science    Demonstrations    2 

Biol.  209  Human  Biology  3 

Elective     2 


16 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Eng.    100G  Western  World  Lit 3 

Sci.   401    Teaching  Science   In 

The    Secondary   Schools    3 

Phys.  410  Meteorology  4 

Elective  2 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4??  Education  Elective   3 

Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities    2 


15 


Tending  Approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
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Science 

Suggested  electives  to  complete  a  program  of  specialization  in  general  and  earth 
science  include: 

Geog.    201    Climatology 

Geog.  203    Physiography  Of  North  America 

Geog.  426   Historical  Geology 

Sci.  413    Field  Studies  In   Science:   Physical 

OBSERVATIONAL  PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  the  program  outlined,  science  majors  have  a  regular  program  of  observa- 
tion and  participation  in  the  science  classes  of  the  College  High  School.  The  program 
is  so  arranged  that  each  student  observes  a  complete  unit  of  work  at  one  scheduling.  Ob- 
servation   assignments   are   as    follows: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  Seventh    or  Eighth-Grade   General   Science 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR  Tenth-Grade   Biology    (Biology   specialists) 

Eleventh-Grade    Chemistry     (Chemistry    specialists) 
Twelfth-Grade    Physics     (Physics    specialists) 

SENIOR  YEAR  In   the  fall  semester  seniors  pursue  a  program  of  ob- 

servation and  participation  in  connection  with  Sci. 
401  (The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools). 
Observations  are  made  in  Eighth-Grade  General 
Science. 

MINORS  IN  SCIENCE 

Students  who  elect  to  major  in  another  department  and  minor  in  a  science  field 
may  secure  approval  of  the  minor  program  by  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department   of  Science. 

The  Biological  Science  Minor.  The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  minor  in 
the  biological  sciences:  Biol.  101-102  and  201-202,  a  biology  elective,  and  Sci.  401, 
making  a  total  of  21   s.hrs. 

The  Physical  Science  Minor.  The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  minor  in  the 
physical  sciences:  Chem.  101-102,  Phys.  101-102,  a  physical  science  elective,  and  Sci. 
401,  making  a  total  of  21   s.hrs. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 
SCIENCE 

Sci.    100A.   Physical  Sciences  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  40. 

Sci.    100B.   Biological    Sciences  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  40. 

Sci.    100C   Earth    Sciences  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

For  course  description,  see  page  40. 

Sci.  101  and  102.  Problems  in  Science   (honors  courses)  Cr:    3    s.hrs.   each 

These  are  interdisciplinary  honors  courses  for  exceptional  students  who  are  majoring 
in  other  departments.  Scientific  progress  in  our  culture  is  surveyed  and  problem  areas  are 
identified.   A  problem  is  selected  by  each  student  for  supervised  research  and  laboratory 
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experimentation  in  depth.  The  subject  content  of  the  course  is  drawn  from  all  the 
sciences.  Both  the  theoretical  and  functional  aspects  of  science  are  stressed.  Prerequisite: 
Selection  by  the  Honors  Committee. 

Sci.   401.    The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are:  to  review  the  educational  objectives  of  science  in  the  public 
schools;  to  consider  a  program  of  science  instruction  for  secondary  schools  including 
the  new  programs;  to  study  aids  to  instruction  such  as,  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests 
and  enrichment  materials;  to  make  a  critical  review  of  evaluation  in  science  classes;  and 
to  observe   and   participate   in   junior-high    school    classes   at   work. 

Sci.   409.   Senior-High-School  Physical   Science   Demonstrations  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  furnishes  teachers  of  the  physical  sciences  with  demonstrations  and  ex- 
periments designed  for  work  in  high-school  chemistry,  physics,  and  applied  physical 
science  courses.  A  detailed  study  of  demonstration  is  made  with  emphasis  on  visibility  and 
avoidance  of  failure.  Emphasis  is  placed   on   sources  of  new  demonstrations. 

Sci.    410.   Junior-High-School    Science    Demonstrations  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  appropriate  to  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  demonstrations  for  general  science 
at    their   levels. 

Sci.    413.    Field  Studies  in  Science:   Physical  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  local  and  New  Jersey  geology,  minerals,  soils,  and 
waters,  with  emphasis  on  the  chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  soil  and  water.  Field  trips 
are  taken  through  the  Kittatiny  Mountains  and  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Sci.   418.    Three  Centuries  of  Science  Progress  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  fundamental  world  changes  that  have  resulted  in  the 
past  three  hundred  years  from  scientific  discoveries.  Stress  is  given  to  the  nature  of 
scientific  inquiry,  its  cumulative  nature,  its  desire  for  freedom,  and  how  to  judge  the 
probable  fruitfulness  of  a  research  problem.  The  role  the  man  of  science  occupies 
in   the  world   today   is  contrasted  with   his   counterpart   in   earlier  centuries. 

Sci.   422.   Consumer   Science  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Basic  scientific  principles  are  developed  in  the  process  of  testing  and  evaluating  con- 
sumer products.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  local  industries  and  testing  agencies  to  evaluate 
processes  as  well  as  products.  A  laboratory-testing  program  evaluates  products  ranging 
from  cigarettes  to  anti-freeze  and  involves  cooperation  of  local  industry.  This  course  is 
a  general  education  elective  for  non-science  majors  and  minors. 


BIOLOGY 

Biol.    101    and    102.    General    Botany    (Morphology    and    Physiology   of   Flowering 
and   Non-Flowering  Plants)  Cr:    4   s.hrs.   each 

These  courses  acquaint  the  student  with  methods  and  tools  of  science  and  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  plants  to  mankind.  Morphology  and  physiology 
of  the  cell  and  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  are  considered  first.  A  survey  of  the  plant 
kingdom    with    emphasis    on    evolutionary    trends    and    economic    importance    follows. 

Biol.   103-104  General  Biology  Cr:    4   s.hrs.   each 

This  course  presents  a  modern  unified  approach  to  the  functional  biological  systems 
common  to  plants  and  animals.  These  systems  are  explored  from  the  standpoints  of 
comparative  evolutionary  development  of  structure  and  function,  as  well  as  physical, 
chemical  and  ecological  forces  germane  to  the  proper  functioning  of  these  systems. 
There   will    be   lectures,   recitations,    laboratory,    demonstrations    and   fields    trips. 
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Biol.   201    and   202.  General  Zoology  Cr:    4    s.hrs.    each 

The  animal  kingdom  is  considered  with  a  broad  approach.  The  first  semester  is  devoted 
to  the  invertebrates,  while  the  chordates,  genetics,  embryology,  developmental  mechanics 
and   evolutionary   theory   are   considerd   in   the  second   semester. 

Unifying  principles  are  developed  with  stress  on  form  and  function  within  the 
framework  of  evolutionary   theory.   Man's  place  in   the  universe  is  investigated. 

Biol.    203.   Introduction    to   Field    Biology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

In  this  course,  the  student  lives  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Con- 
servation in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  where  he  has  the  outdoors  as  his  laboratory.  Field 
trips  are  made  to  various  types  of  habitats  in  order  to  acquire  an  understanding  of 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  a  "dynamically  balanced  outdoor  society."  What  occurs 
when  this  "balance"  is  disturbed  is  observed.  Taxonomy,  ecology,  and  conservation  are 
stressed  during  the  concentrated  period  of  outdoor  living. 

Biol.    209.    Human    Biology  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  for  home  economics  majors.  Body  structure,  functioning  of 
parts,  how  that  functioning  affects  human  behavior  are  considered.  Primary  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  physiology  rather  than  morphology  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  good 
health   of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 

Biol.    210.    Elementary    Bacteriology  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

The  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  bacteria  and  fungi  associated  with  food  and 
nutrition,  sanitation,  hygiene,  industry,  and  disease.  Identificiation  of  the  organisms,  their 
economic  importance,  and  their  control  are  emphasized. 

Biol.    212.   Mammalian    Anatomy    for    Physical    Education  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  a  study  of  tissues,  skeleton,  articulations,  ligaments,  and  muscula- 
ture system  of  the  human  body.  Correlated  exercises  on  anatomy  of  the  cat  are  performed 
in  the  laboratory. 

Biol.    214.   Physiology  for  Physical  Education  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  normal  physiology,  based  on  previous  study  of 
mammalian  anatomy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  encountered  in  the  teaching 
of  physical  education  and  hygiene.  The  major  systems  of  the  body  are  studied,  review- 
ing the  anatomical  and  histological  bases  for  their  functions.  Laboratory  exercises  enable 
the  student  to  gain  firsthand  experience  with  many  aspects  of  the  lecture  material.  Pre- 
requisite: Biol.   212. 

Biol.   402.   Mammalian   Anatomy   and   Histology  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.  Both  the  anatomical  studies  and  histological  studies 
included  in  this  course  are  pursued  with  functional  significance  strongly  emphasized. 
This  course  prepares  the  student  for  the  study  of  human  physiology.  Prerequisite:  8 
s.hrs.  of  work  in  zoology. 

Biol.   407.   Comparative    Vertebrate    Embryology  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

A  broad  study  of  developmental  anatomy  is  made  with  work  on  fish,  amphibian, 
reptilian,  bird  and  mammalian  embryos.  The  student  makes  slides  of  chick  embryos. 

The  modern  experimental  approach  to  embryology  is  reviewed  and  implications  of  a 
genetic    nature    are    explored.     Prerequisite:    8    s.hrs.    of    work    in    zoology. 

Biol.   408.    Biological    Technique  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

The  opportunity  is  given  to  gain  experience  in  the  use  of  equipment,  supplies,  and 
teaching  aids  so  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  successful  laboratory  and  class.  Emphasis 
is  also  placed  upon  the  collecting  and  preserving  of  plant  and  animal  material.  The 
laboratory  is  devoted  to  the  working  out  of  individual  and  group  experiments  and  dem- 
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onstrations.    A    considerable    library    of    techniques    is    developed.    Prerequisite:    8    s.hrs.    in 
zoology  and  4  s.hrs.  in  botany. 

Biol.    409.    Human    Physiology  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  both  cellular  and  general  aspects  of  human  physiology  based 
upon  a  previous  study  of  mammalian  anatomy  and  histology.  Laboratory  sessions 
closely  coincide  with  concepts  discussed  during  lecture  sessions.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in 
vertebrate  anatomy  or  Biology   402. 

Biol.    410.    Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

Representative  members  of  the  phylum  chordata  arc  studied  by  means  of  dissections 
and  demonstrations.  The  prochordata  are  considered  briefly.  Fundamental  principles  of 
taxonomy,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  ecology  are  reviewed  and  amplified.  This  course 
should  enrich  the  background  of  those  interested  in  vertebrate  forms  and  be  of  value 
for  those  interested  in  man  and  his  place  in  the  world.  Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs.  of  work  in 
zoology. 

Biol.   411.    Bacteriology  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

General  biological  phenomena  are  demonstrated  by  microbial  life  by  means  of  labora- 
tory experimentation  with  bacteria  and  other  microorganisms.  Major  topics  include: 
history  of  microbiology,  classification,  morphology,  metabolism  and  ecology.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  economic  importance  and  the  relationship  of  microorganisms  to 
human  welfare,  health,  and  disease.  Specific  laboratory  techniques  and  procedures  are 
developed  in  the  course. 

(It  is  recommended  that  the  biology  minors  take  Biol.  210  rather  than  this  course.) 
Prerequisite:    Biol.    101-102,   201-202,   Inorganic   and   Organic   Chemistry. 

Biol.    412.   Genetics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  basic  facts,  principles,  and  theories  of  variation  and  heredity  as  illustrated  in 
microorganisms,  higher  plants,  animals,  and  man  are  considered.  Modern  cytological, 
embryological,  developmental  and  statistical  approaches  arc  developed.  The  newer  con- 
cepts of  the  gene,  mutation,  and  gene  action  are  considered.  Practical  exercises  are  used 
to  illustrate  the  principles.  Prerequisites:  Elementary  Biology  of  collegiate  grade  and/or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Biol.   413.   Economic   Botany  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of  plants  and  plant  life  to  the  world  in  general 
and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal  aim  of  this  course.  The  economic  importance 
of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  lower  plants  is  considered,  as  well  as  that  of  the  seed 
plants. 

Biol.   414.    Field  Ornithology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  the  East  for  the  study  of  birds.  On  the  Mont- 
clair  campus  alone,  over  130  species  have  been  observed.  This  course  deals  primarily 
with  the  identification  and  natural  history  of  birds.  A  variety  of  habitats  is  visited  so 
that  one  may  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  requirements  of  this  unusually  well- 
adapted  vertebrate  type.  Migration,  methods  of  attracting  and  protecting  birds,  the  value 
of  birds,  and  related  topics  are  also  considered.  Prerequisite:  A  year  of  biology  or  the 
equivalent. 

Biol.    415.    Entomology  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

The  major  emphasis  is  on  understanding  basic  principles  which  are  of  physiological 
and  ecological  significance.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  common  insect  families  and  experi- 
ence is  given  in  identifying  major  orders  and  families.  Attention  is  given  to  insects  as 
economic  pests  and  as  vectors  of  disease.  Laboratory  work  includes  a  study  of  gross  and 
microscopic  morphology,  and  identification  of  major  groups  of  insects  by  the  use  of 
keys.  Prerequisites:   Biol.   201    and  202. 
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Chem.    101    and    102.   General    College    Chemistry  Cr:    4    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  mastering  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry,  for 
understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  contributions  of  chemistry  to 
modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific  method,  for  developing  facility  in  taking  and 
utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for  learning  to  use  standard  reference  books.  The  labora- 
tory contains  many  experiments  of  value  for  demonstration  in  high  school  chemistry. 
A   major   portion   of   the   laboratory   work  in   the   second   semester   is   qualitative   analysis. 

Chem.    103   and   104.  Chemistry  for  Home     Economics  Cr:    3    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  of  home  economics  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  major  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  application  in  the  field  of 
home  economics.  The  first  semester  deals  with  topics  selected  from  the  field  of  inorganic 
chemistry.  The  second  semester  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  organic  chemistry,  and 
the  applications  of  biochemistry  to  home  economics.  Class  discussions,  reference  work, 
laboratory  and  field  trips  attempt  to  show  the  importance  of  chemistry  to  the  field 
of    home    economics. 

Chem.    105    and    106.   Chemistry   for   Physical   Education  Cr:    3    s.hrs.    each 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  of  physical  education  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  major  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  applications  in  the  field 
of  physical  education.  The  first  semester  deals  with  topics  selected  from  the  field  of 
inorganic  chemistry.  The  second  semester  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  organic 
chemistry,  and  the  applications  of  biochemistry  to  physical  education.  Class  discussions, 
reference  work,  laboratory  and  field  trips  attempt  to  show  the  importance  of  chemistry 
to    physical    education. 

Chem.    202.    Analytical   Chemistry:    Quantitative  Analysis  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are:  to  develop  and  apply  the  fundamental  principles  of  solutions,  to 
perfect  the  techniques  of  chemistry,  to  analyze  quantitatively  substances,  and  to  use 
the  chemical  balance.  The  work  covers  that  chemistry  needed  for  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  analysis.  The  laboratory  work  involves  gravimetric  analysis,  acidimetry  and 
oxidation-reduction  reactions.  Prerequisites:  Chem.    101,   102. 

Chem.  203.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Applied  Quantitative  Analysis  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 
Purposes  are:  to  develop  techniques  needed  for  routine  methods  of  analysis  of  com- 
mon substances,  and  to  give  experience  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  soil  analysis, 
blood  analysis,  food  analysis,  and  household  preparation.  The  work  covers  the  electro- 
chemical theory  of  oxidation-reduction,  modern  atomic  theory  and  its  applications  to 
understanding  analytical  procedure,  theory  of  colorimetry,  and  the  measuring  of 
hydrogen    ions.     Prerequisite:    Chem.    202. 

Chem.    405.    Organic    Chemistry  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

The  course  in  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  gives  increased  facility  and  experience 
in  manipulating  complicated  apparatus.  It  treats  chemistry  in  life  processes,  including 
the  synthesis  and  adaptation  of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  medicine  and  daily 
living.  The  work  covers  the  chemistry  of  simple  chain  compounds  and  includes  fats 
and    carbohydrates.     Prerequisites:    Chem.    101     and    102. 

Chem.    406.    Organic   Chemistry  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

The  work  covers  the  chemistry  of  multiple  functional  chain  compounds,  the  ring 
compounds,  proteins,  vitamins,  hormones,  and  the  application  of  these  compounds  in 
industry,    in    foods,    and    in    medicine.     Prerequisite:    Chem.    405. 

NOTK:  Biological  science  majors  are  permitted  to  take  the  second  semester  of  Organic 
Chemistry  for  three  semester-hours  of  credit.  Those  students  will  enroll  for  Chem. 
406A.  The  laboratory  work  for  Chem.  406A  involves  two  clock  hours  per  week  in 
lieu   of    the    four   clock    hours    required    for    those    students   enrolling    in    Chi  m.    406. 
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Chem.    406A.    Organic   Chemistry  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

(See  description  for  Chem.  406.  Chem.  406A  involves  a  weekly  laboratory  of 
two   clock    hours.) 

Chem.   407.   Advanced    Quantitative   Analysis  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students.  The  student,  after  consultation  with 
the  instructor,  may  select  analyses  from  the  following:  general  or  special  types  of  oxida- 
tion-reduction; gravimetric  methods;  colorimetric  methods;  use  of  organic  reagents  in 
analyses;  electrometric  titrations,  conductimetric  titrations;  spectographic  methods  of 
analysis;  electro-deposition  of  metals;  and  special  methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisites: 
General  college  physics  and  one  semester  of  quantitative  analysis,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Chem.   408A.   Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  I  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  understand  the  type  of  chemical  industries 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  nature  of  their  problems.  A  survey  is  made  by  lec- 
tures, reports,  and  trips  to  plants  of  the  chemical  industries.  This  section  of  the  course 
stresses  the  importance  and  the  characteristics  of  chemical  industry,  the  various  unit 
operations  used  by  the  industry  to  carry  out  chemical  reactions,  the  controls  used  to 
insure  quality,  the  organization  for  research,  and  the  type  of  workers  employed. 
Prerequisites:    General   and   organic    chemistry,   or   special    permission   of   the   instructor. 

Chem.   408B.   Industrial    Chemistry,    Part    II  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  metropolitan  area  utilizing 
the  methods  outlined  in  Chem.  408A.  Also,  a  study  is  made  of  the  economics  of 
chemical  industry,  chemistry  and  industry  in  general,  and  the  effects  of  chemical  dis- 
coveries upon  living  conditions.  Prerequisites:  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or 
special   permission   of   the   instructor. 

Chem.   411.   Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry,  deals  with  gases, 
liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes,  colloids,  thermo-chemistry,  and 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria.  Prerequisites:  General  college  chemistry,  ana- 
lytical  chemistry,   and   general   college   physics. 

Chem.   412.   Physical   Chemistry,  Part  II  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equilibrium,  electromotive 
forces,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical  kinetics,  photochemical  reactions,  atomic 
structure,  molecular  structure,  and  radioactivity.  Prerequisites:  General  college  chem- 
istry,   analytical    chemistry,    and    general    college    physics. 

Chem.   413.   Atomic    Structure    and    Atomic    Energy  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a  modern  conception  of 
the  structure  of  matter  and  to  acquaint  him  with  some  significant  aspects  of  atomic 
energy.  Some  of  the  topics:  discoveries  leading  to  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
atom;  isotopes;  nuclear  fission;  nuclear  reactions;  radio-active  isotopes  in  agricultural, 
biological,  and  chemical  research;  and  availability  of  materials.  Prerequisites:  General 
college   chemistry   and   general   college   physics,   or   special   permission   of  the  instructor. 

Chem.   414.   Introduction   to   Radiochemistry  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  radioisotope  experiments  for  the  chem- 
istry curriculum.  The  course  consists  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work  which  covers 
such  topics  as  detection  instruments,  counting  techniques,  sample  preparation,  radio- 
chemical separations  by  co-precipitation,  chelation,  and  ion-exchange  techniques.  Pre- 
requisites: General  college  chemistry,  general  college  physics,  or  special  permission  of 
the   instructor. 
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Phys.     101    and    102.  General   College  Physics  Cr:     4    s.hrs.    each 

A  study  of  mechanics  of  fluids  and  solids,  properties  of  matter,  and  heat  energy  is 
followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a  consideration  of  sound,  theories  of  light,  and 
electricity  and  magnetism.  The  course  consists  of  demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions, 
problem-solving,    and    laboratory    experiments. 

Phys.    304.    Introduction     to    Photography  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  beginning  course  consisting  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are:  the  construction  and 
operation  of  cameras,  common  films  and  papers,  fundamental  chemistry  of  photography, 
development   and  printing.     A  student   needs  at   least  one  camera. 

Phys.    305.    Acoustics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  science  and  non-science  majors  a  practical  approach  to  the  study 
of  sound.  It  provides  a  knowledge  of  the  means  and  processes  by  which  sound  is 
produced,  controlled,  transmitted,  and  recorded.  The  student  explores  such  topics  as 
the  nature  and  transmission  of  sound,  harmonic  motion,  hearing,  speech,  musical 
instruments,  and  architectural  acoustics.  The  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, class  discussions,  laboratory,  field  trips,  and  films  to  show  the  application  of 
acoustics    to    everyday    living. 

Phys.    3  06.    Household   Physics  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  areas  of  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  and  light.  The  emphasis 
is  on  the  applications  to  equipment  used  in  the  home.  The  course  is  correlated  with 
the  work  in  household  equipment  in  the  Home  Economics  Department.  The  course 
consists  of  demonstrations,  lecture-discussions,  and  laboratory  experiments.  The 
laboratory    work,    wherever    possible,    is    done    with    common    household    equipment. 

Phys.    3  08.    Elementary  Astronomy  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  in  descriptive  astronomy  is  designed  for  the  general  student.  Acquisi- 
tion of  a  working  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  tools  of  the  astronomer;  the 
nature  of  the  solar  system;  location  of  points  on  the  celestial  sphere;  motions  and  laws 
relative  to  systems;  the  nature,  classification,  and  magnitudes  of  stars;  and  cosmogony 
are    course    objectives. 

Phys.    402.    Magnetism   and   Electricity  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are:  ( 1 )  to  provide  a  background  of  training  in  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  principles  governing  the  generation  and  use  of  electricity;  (2)  to 
develop  skill  in  manipulating  laboratory  and  demonstration  apparatus;  and  (3)  to 
learn    the    basic    principles    of    alternating    current    circuits. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  modern  electrical  instruments  are  employed  to  verify 
the  Maxwell  equations.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  are:  modern  concepts  of  the 
electronic  structure  of  matter,  electrical  forces,  magnetic  fields,  potential,  resistance, 
impedance,    capacitance,    and    time    constants.     Prerequisites:    Phys.    101    and     102. 

Phys.    405.    Light   and    Optical    Instruments  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are:  the  propagation  of 
light;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy;  reflection,  refraction,  polarization; 
spectrum  analysis;  photometric  measurements;  photoelectric  cells;  measurement  of  high 
temperatures;  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  llluminants;  and  industrial  and 
domestic  uses  of  light.  Prerequisites:  General  college  physics,  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements. 

Phys.    406.    Astronomy  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  celestial  sphere,  celestial  mo- 
tions,  and    the   phenomena   associated    therewith;    to   make   him    aware   of    the    principles   of 
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astronomy.  It  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  solar  system,  practical  problems  in  locating 
and  identifying  celestial  bodies,  a  consideration  of  light  and  matter,  the  basic  laws  of 
motion,  the  physical-chemical  properties  of  the  sun  and  stars,  stellar  scales  and  maps,  the 
measurement  of  distance,  the  cosmology  of  the  universe,  the  history  of  astronomical 
concepts,  and  the  regularities,  irregularities,  and  evolution  of  the  solar  system.  Pre- 
requisites:   General    college   physics   and    chemistry. 

Phys.    407.   Aviation  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  aviation,  air  traffic  rules,  air- 
worthiness regulations,  pilot  certification,  types  of  aircraft,  aircraft  structures,  prin- 
ciples of  aerodynamics,  lift,  drag,  stability,  motions  of  an  airplane,  piloting,  motorless 
flight,  aircraft  engines,  power  performance,  types  of  propellers,  engine  instruments,  and 
flight  instruments. 

Field  trips  to  airport  and  aviation  industries  arc  included.  Flight  experience  is  made 
available  as  a   part  of  this   course.   Prerequisites:    Phys.    101    and    102. 

Phys.    409.    Basic    Electronics  Cr:    4    s.hrs. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  basic  electronic  phenomena  covering  such  topics  as 
elementary  circuit  theory,  electron  emission,  vacuum  tube  and  transistor  characteristics, 
non-linear  circuit  elements,  gaseous  discharge,  and  the  use  of  transistors.  Applications 
of  electronics  to  instrumentation,  servo-mechanisms,  radio,  and  television  are  introduced. 
Prerequisites:    General   college   physics   and   a    course   in    magnetism    and   electricity. 

Phys.   410.    Meteorology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our  atmosphere  with  emphasis  on 
meteorological  applications  of  physical  principles.  Consideration  is  given  to  weather 
elements;  temperature  effects;  air  currents,  air  masses,  and  fronts;  the  collection,  dis- 
semination, and  interpretation  of  weather  data;  and  the  general  applications  of  meteor- 
ology. The  student  is  expected  to  learn  to  use  meteorological  instrumentation,  and 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  improvisation  of  apparatus  and  equipment.  Prerequisites: 
Phys.   101   and   102. 

Phys.    411.    Photography  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  principles  in  the  construction  of 
cameras,  projection  printers,  tanks,  and  filters.  Special  attention  is  given  to  chemical 
principles  in  the  development  of  films  and  paper,  toning,  intensification,  and  reduction. 
Prerequisites:    General   physics   and   general   chemistry  or  permission   of   the  instructor. 

Phys.   415.    Introduction   to   Modern   Physics  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  important  advances  in 
physics  during  the  past  fifty  years.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course  considerable  time  is 
spent  in  the  study  of  electron  theory.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are:  the  hydrogen 
atom,  optical  and  X-ray  spectra,  natural  radioactivity,  cosmic  ray,  nuclear  fission, 
new  elements  and  isotopes,  and  particle  accelerators.  Some  laboratory  work  is  required. 
Prerequisites:  General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry,  and  a  course  in  elec- 
trical measurements. 

Phys.    416.    Introduction    to    Analytic   Mechanics  Cr:    4   s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  some  treatment  of  the  physics  of  classical  mechanics,  of  the  kine- 
matics and  dynamics  of  particles  and  the  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies.  Mathematical  methods 
of  handling  data  and  theory  are  introduced  and  developed.  The  course  consists  of  lec- 
tures, discussions,  demonstrations  of  practical  application,  and  problem  solving.  There 
are  two  hours  of  lecture-recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite:  General   college   physics.    Recommended:    1    year  of  calculus. 
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Kops  (Chairman),  Alloway,  Barker,  Bcckwith,  Bell,  Bye,  Cohen,  P.,  Finchcr,  Hourtoule, 
Johnson,  Khoury,  Kronish,  Macaluso,  MorTatt,  More,  Pironti,  Quintana,  Roycr,  S.itra, 
G.,    Satra,    J.,    Symmcs,    Zimmcr 

The  social  studies  teacher  requires  competence  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects  generally 
included  in  the  social  studies.  The  curriculum  of  the  department  offers  basic  work  in 
each  of  the  disciplines — anthropology,  economics,  history,  both  American  and  European, 
political  science  and  sociology.  In  addition  to  the  foundation  courses  prescribed  for 
those  majoring  in  the  social  studies  area,  elective  courses  are  offered  in  these  and  other 
subjects  to  permit  the  student  to  develop  a  greater  competence  in  any  or  all  of  the 
field,   within   the  broad  social  studies  area. 

In  addition  to  a  basic  competence  in  each  of  the  subject  matter  areas,  the  social 
studies  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  guide  secondary  school  students  in  the  development 
of  skills,  understandings  and  attitudes  related  to  the  social  studies,  relating  them  to  the 
realities  of  the  contemporary  scene.  It  is  the  social  studies  teacher  who  plays  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  achieving  the  vital  mission  of  education  in  a  free  society.  The  program 
of  instruction  of  the  department  is  designed  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  important 
function   in    the  secondary  school. 

Students  with  an  interest  in  teaching  on  the  junior  high  school  level  are  encouraged 
to  select  their  courses  from  a  wide  variety  of  subject  matter  areas.  Geography  courses 
related  to  the  social  studies  program  are  offered  by  the  Geography  Department.  Those 
planning  to  teach  in  the  senior  high  school  should  choose  a  program  which  permits 
them  to  develop  added  competence  in  one  or  more  subject  matter  areas. 

All  social  studies  majors  arc  required  to  elect  nine  (9)  semester  hours  of  work  out- 
side of  the  department  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  Business  Education,  English, 
Foreign  Languages,  Physical  Geography,  Mathematics,  Science  and  Speech.  In  many 
cases  the  initial  concentration  in  one  of  these  subject  matter  areas  can  be  supplemented 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  courses  to  become  a  full-fledged  minor  leading 
to  certification   in    a   second    teaching   field. 

In  addition  to  the  professionalization  of  subject  matter  courses  to  relate  academic 
competence  to  the  classroom,  every  social  studies  major  is  required  to  take  one  specialized 
course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  social  studies  in  the  secondary  school.  In  a  further 
effort  to  relate  the  college  program  with  the  secondary  school,  social  studies  majors  are 
required  to  make  a  series  of  observations  in  the  College  High  School.  The  departmental 
observation  program  begins  in  the  freshman  year.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  department's  offerings  from  grade  seven  through  twelve.  The  program  is  organized  to 
follow   the  development   of  complete  teaching  units. 

Social  Studies  Major 
FRESHMAN    YEAR 

Fall   Semester  S.H.  Spring    Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.    100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities       l/2  Phys.  Ed.   100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities         l/2 

Soc.  St.   100 A  Dei.  of  World  Soc.   St.    100B   Dei.  of   World 

Cii  ilization     3  Civilization  3 

Eng.    100C   Fund,   of   Writing  3  Speech     100    Fund,    of    Speech  3 

Mus.     100    Intro    to    Music    2  F.A.    100   Intro,   to  the  Visual  Arts  3 

Sci.    100 A  S«rrc>  of  Physical  Sci.  or  Sci.    100C   The  Earth  Sciences  2 

100B  Survey  of   Biological  Sci 4  Ed.    100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Per^. 

*S.S.    201    Dev.   Of   The   United  Adjustment  2 

States,    I    3  :S.S.    202    Di  v.   Or  The   United 

States,    II  3 

15  Vz  I6/2 
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SOPHOMORE   YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  2 00 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  ..      l/2 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemp.  Amer.  Life  ....  3 

Ed.  201   Human  Dev.  and  Behavior,  I  3 

Electives    3 

Soc.  St.   101   Dev.  Of  Modern 

Europe,    I    3 

S.S.   301A  Economics,  I   3 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activities  ] 

Soc.  St.  20 OB  Contemp.  Am.  Life  3 

Ed.  202  Human  Dev.  and  Behavior,  II  3 

H.   Ed.    100   Healthful  Living  2 

Elective  2 

Soc.  St.   102  Dev.  Of  Modern 

Europe,    II    3 

S.S.  301B  Economics,  II  3 


15/2 


uy2 


JUNIOR    YEAR 

Ed.    303    Teacher   in   School  & 

Community     3 

Math.    300,   310,   311,  or   312    2 

Electives    4 

Geography    Elective    or    S.S.    302 

Field  Studies  In  Urban  Life  3 

S.S.    304A    American 

Government,   I    3 


Ed.  3  04  Prins.  and  Tech.  of  Sec.  Ed.  ..  3 
Math.    3  20    Elements    of    Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

Eng.    100G   Western   World  Lit 3 

Electives    3 

Soc.  St.  302  Field  Studies  In  Urban 

Life  or  Geog.  Elective  3 

Soc.  St.   3  04B  American 

Government,    II    3 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401   Dei.  of  Ed.  Thought  3 

Elective — Humanities     2 

Electives    6 

Lang.  3  00   Foundations  of  Lang.  2 

Soc.   St.   401    Teaching  Of   Social 

Studies  In  Secondary  School  3 


Ed.   403   Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4??  Education  Elective   3 

Elective — Mathematics  or  Science  2 

Electives    3 


16  16 

Total:    128   semester-hours 

*This  requirement  may  be  waived  and  other  United  States  history  courses  substituted 
on  the  basis  of  student's  performance  on  placement  examinations  administered  in  May 
of  each  year. 

NOTE:  9  semester-hours  of  electives  must  be  selected  in  a  secondary  teaching  field 
other   than    the  major. 
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MINORS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

There  are  two  minors  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies:  1)  history,  2)  political 
science  and  economics.  Students  who  complete  the  minor  sequence  will  be  eligible  for  a 
certificate  to  teach  either  history  or  political  science  and  economics  in  grades  seven 
through  twelve. 

HISTORY  MINOR  sequences  for  majors  in  departments  other  than  the  social  studies. 

Soc.  St.  100 A   and   B.   Development   of   World  Civilization  6   S.H. 

*Soc.  St.  201    and   202.    Deielopment  of   the   United   States   6   S.H. 

Soc.  St.  101    and    102.    Development   of   Modern   Europe    6   S.H. 

Soc.  St.  401.   Teaching  of  Social  Studies   in   Secondary   Schools   3   S.H. 

21    S.H. 

This  requirement  may  be  waived  and  other  United  States  history  courses  substituted 
on  the  basis  of  student's  performance  on  placement  examinations  administered  in 
May   of  each   year. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  ECONOMICS  sequence  for  majors  in  departments 
other  than  the  social  studies. 

Soc.  St.    200A    and    B.    Contemporary    American    Life    6  S.H. 

Soc.  St.    301A   and   B.    Principles   of   Economics    6  S.H. 

Soc.  St.    304A    and    B.    American   Government    6  S.H. 

Soc.  St.   401.    Teaching  of  Social  Studies  in   Secondary   Schools   3  S.H. 


21   S.H. 


DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Soc.   St.    101.   The  Development  of  Modern  Europe  to   1815  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  course  deals  with  the  differentiation  in  pattern  of  the  rising  national  states 
of  England  and  France;  the  contraction  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  period  of 
the  Reformation;  the  development  of  parliament  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts;  the 
rise  of  both  Russia  and  Prussia  as  states;  the  French  Revolution  and  the  period  of 
Napoleon. 

Soc.   St.    102.   The  Development  of  Modern  Europe  Since  1815  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  main  political,  economic,  social,  intellectual,  and  cultural 
developments  in  Europe  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
rise  of  liberalism,  nationalism,  imperialism,  and  democracy;  the  unifications  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  The  growing  factors  responsible  for  World  Wars,  I  and  II,  are  discussed. 

Soc.    St.    201.    The  Development  of  the  United  States  to   1865  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  American  nation 
from  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration  to  the  Civil  War.  The  main  streams  of  early 
American  thought,  the  development  of  an  American  society,  the  establishment  of  our 
constitutional  authority  and  the  contribution  and  challenges  of  the  various  sections 
are    examined,    analyzed    and    interpreted. 

Soc.   St.    202.   The  Development  of  the  United  States  Since   1865  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  modern 
American  nation  since  the  Civil  War.  There  is  a  continuing  study  of  American 
thought,  the  transition  from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  society,  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power  and  the  challenges  of  our  economic  and  political 
development. 
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Soc.   St.    301 A  and  B.  Principles  of  Economics  Cr:    3    s.hrs.   each 

This  course  provides  a  detailed  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  development  and 
function  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  opportunities  they  present  and  the 
challenges  they  face.  Consideration  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  corporation,  banks, 
capital,  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  market  price,  monopoly,  foreign  exchange, 
international    trade    and    economic    development. 

Soc.   St.    3  02.   Field   Studies   in   Urban   Life  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area  is  used  as 
the  laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic,  and  political  activities  of  the  people  of  the  area 
constitute  the  subject  matter.  Studies  are  made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups, 
governmental  services,  economic  institutions  and  the  historical  and  geographic  back- 
ground of  the  region. 

Soc.    St.    3  04A  and  B.  American  Government:    Local,  State 

and   National  Cr:    3    s.hrs.    each 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  a  picture  of  American  government  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  as  separate  compartments,  labeled  "local,"  "state,"  and  "federal."  Legislation, 
administration,  and  adjudication  are  treated  as  processes  which  occur  at  all  levels  of 
government.  Throughout  the  course,  examples  are  taken  from  the  municipal,  county, 
and  state  governments  of  New  Jersey  to  acquaint  the  student  with  his  immediate  gov- 
ernmental   environment. 

Soc.    St.    401.    The   Teaching   of  the   Social   Studies   in   Secondary 

Schools  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  course  presents  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method  in  teaching  the  social 
studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the  correlation  of  subject-matter  organization 
in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events,  projects  in  citizenship,  and  the 
use  of   the  project-problem   as   a   method   of   teaching   history   and   civics. 

Soc.    St.    402.    Comparative  Government  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  political  systems  of  the  major  world 
powers.  Attention  is  given  to  the  political  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  each  instance,  political  institutions  are  viewed  against  their  economic 
and  social  backgrounds.  Frequent  comparisons  arc  drawn  between  the  American  federal 
government    and    the    foreign    government    considered    in    this    course. 

Soc.    St.    403.    Seminar   in   Social    Studies:    Basic   Issues   in    the 

Social    Studies  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  offering  is  designed  for  social  studies  majors  when  they  return  from  student 
teaching.  As  its  title  suggests,  the  course  is  built  around  issues  which  have  long  been 
considered   fundamental    to   an    understanding   of   American    democracy. 

Soc.    St.    408.    A    History   of   New   Jersey  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  assists  teachers  in  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  their  state.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  history  of  New  Jersey  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  development  of  the  people  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement 
to  the  present.  Attention  is  given  to  the  geographic  and  industrial  aspects  of  the 
state  and   the  place  of  New  Jersey   in  the  national   setting. 

Soc.    St.    410.    Contemporary  Africa  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  background  with  which  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  social,  political  and  economic  trends  of  modern  Africa.  An  effort 
is  made  to  establish  the  natural  and  historical  setting  for  a  consideration  of  colonial 
issues  and  policies,  as  well  as  decolonization   and   independence. 
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Soc.    St.    412.    International    Government  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express  itself  in  a  formal 
world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course.  The  agencies  which  have  been 
established  to  deal  with  international  legislative,  executive,  administrative,  and  judicial 
problems  are  studied,  including  the  international  courts  of  justice,  League  of  Nations, 
and    United    Nations. 

Soc.    St.    413.    Economic    History    of    the    United    States  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce,  manufacturing, 
transportation  and  industrial  relations  arc  traced  from  their  beginnings  in  the  colonial 
period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in  the  present  crisis.  This  course  supplements, 
but  it  does  not  duplicate,  courses  in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  or  courses 
in   economic   principles   and   problems. 

Soc.    St.    415.    Medieval    Civilization  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  development  of  Medieval  civilizations  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to  about  13  50.  Study  is  made  of  the  conversion  of 
Europe  to  Christianity,  monasticism,  feudalism,  and  manorialism,  the  development  of 
towns  and  trade,  a  powerful  Church,  dynastic  monarchies,  universities,  art,  literature 
and  philosophy. 

Soc.    St.   43  2.    The   Twentieth   Century   World  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  emphasize  a  topical  consideration  of  significant  movements, 
events,  and  personalities  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Trends  and  topics  to  be  studied 
include  an  historical  background  of  the  major  political  "isms"  of  the  period.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  specific  contemporary  problems  facing  the  world, 
especially   those  emerging  nations  of  Asia,   Africa,  and  South   America. 

Soc.    St.    43  3.    American    Political    Thought  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they  have  emerged  from 
social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are  founded  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and 
Wilson. 

Soc.    St.    43  5.    The    Development    of    Latin    America  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  Latin  America  from  the  pre-Columbian  era  to  the  end 
of  the  wars  of  independence.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  geographical  background,  and  the 
development  of  the  Maya,  Inca  and  Aztec  civilizations.  After  considering  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  backgrounds  of  the  Latin-American  people,  consideration  is  given  to  the 
European  cultures  established  in  the  New  World.  In  dealing  with  the  wars  of  independ- 
ence in   Latin  America,  comparisons  are  made  with  the  American  Revolution. 

Soc.    St.    43  7.    The  Political  Party  System  in  the  United  States  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  topics  arc:  party  organization,  the  political  boss,  the  political  machine,  party 
finances,  the  process  of  voting,  election  laws,  primaries,  conventions,  platforms,  presi- 
dential elections,  majority  rule,  the  party  system,  sectional  politics,  the  farm  vote,  the 
labor   vote,  and   the  future  of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 

Soc.    St.    438.    The  Literature  of  American  History  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  writings  and  sources  of  United 
States  history.  Social,  economic,  political,  geographic,  and  other  interpretations  are  studied 
and  compared.  Writings  of  a  group  of  representative  American  historians  are  examined. 
A  general  survey  and  evaluation  are  made  of  the  primary  and  secondary  sources 
available   for   the   study   of   United   States   history. 

Soc.    St.    440.    Modern    Latin    America  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This    course    is    designed     to    give    an     understanding     of     the    economic,     social,     and 

political    character    of    contemporary    Latin-America.    The    history    of    these    nations    from 
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their  wars  of  independence  to  the  present  serves  as  background  for  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  this  region.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  read  works  of  Latin- 
American  authors,  to  hear  speakers  from  that  area,  and  to  see  recent  films. 

Soc.   St'.   441.    Economic  History  of  Europe  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particularly  important  in  the 
light  of  present  European  problems  and  their* relation  to  world-wide  conditions.  This 
course  is  a  survey  of  the  economic  life  and  development  of  Europe  from  the  emergence 
of  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  economic  world.  It  gives 
special  attention  to  economic  causes  that  underlie  the  dislocation  and  perplexities  of 
the  last  century. 

Soc.   St.   442.   The  Far  East  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  situation  of  the  Far  East,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of  China  and  Japan,  and  of  our 
relations  with  the  Philippines.  Oriental  folkways,  religion,  education,  population  shifts, 
and  strategic  questions  are  discussed.  This  course  provides  an  approach  to  the  'problems 
the  United  States  must  face  in  the  Far  East. 

Soc.   St.   443.   Youth   and   the   Community  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to  the  community. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise  in  the  relationship  of  youth  and  the 
community;  e.g.,  juvenile  delinquency,  conditions  contributing  to  maladjustment,  poorly 
adjusted  children,  and  educational  and  social  agencies  active  in  solving  youth  behavior. 
Through  the  study  of  concrete  cases,  special  treatment  and  community  research  are 
demonstrated. 

Soc.    St.    445A  and  B.  Introduction  to  Anthropology  Cr:    2    s.hrs.   each 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  and  study  of  human  origins,  early  man,  race, 
langauge,  and  physical  anthropology,  and  they  survey  the  development  of  cultures  and 
consider  inventions  and  adaptation  and  other  processes  of  cultural  growth  and  change. 
Attention  is  focused  upon  the  origins  and  growth  of  human  civilization  and  the  place 
of    the    individual    in    the    framework    of    society. 

Soc.   St.   446.    Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to  government,  the  causes  and 
results  of  governmental  activity  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  their  economic  significance 
and  bearing  on  public  welfare  through  a  study  of  certain  classical  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  involving  those  cases  relating  specifically  to  economic  issues. 

Soc.   St.    447.   Diplomatic   History  of  the  United  States  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  gradually  conscious  of 
our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  important  role  we  have  come  to  play 
in  international  politics.  The  growing  concept  of  world  democracy  as  opposed  to 
commercial    and    military    imperialism,    is    stressed. 

Soc.   St.   448.    Cultural    Diversity  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  study  of  primitive  and  folk  cultures  is  seen  in  contemporary  perspective.  The 
purpose  is  to  increase  student  awareness  of  the  range  and  variety  of  cultures  in  today's 
world,   and    to   improve    understanding   of    factors    which    account    for    cultural    diversity. 

Soc.    St.    449.    South    Asia  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

Designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  prob- 
lems of  contemporary  South  Asia,  emphasis  is  given  to  post-World  War  II  domestic 
problems  of  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  their  international  relations  with  the  world 
community. 
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Soc.    St.    45  1.    The    Middle    East  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilization.  It  shows  that  economic 
and  political  changes  alone  do  not  suffice  to  adjust  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  last  to 
Twentieth-Century  civilization,  and  that  many  cultural  traditions  must  vanish  while 
some  forgotten  features  of  the  past  are  to  be  revived.  Post-war  planning  for  the  region 
from  the  Near  hast  through  Persia,  India,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Malaya  to  the 
Netherland    East    Indies   is   discussed. 

Soc.    St.    456.    International     Economic    Relations  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  study  the  significance  of  international  trade  and  exchange  to  the 
economic  life  of  our  nation  and  the  world  economy.  An  analysis  of  the  economic 
philosophies  relating  to  international  economic  organization  is  made.  Emphasis  is 
given    to    policies    which    tend    to    promote    freer    trade. 

Soc.    St.    457.    Development   of   Russia  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Factors  which  shaped  the  Russian  people,  such  as  Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox faith,  the  Synod,  Tartar  state  organization,  the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to 
Lenin,  Slavophilism  and  dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized.  An  account  is  presented 
of  Soviet  internal  organization.  In  addition  to  the  historical  background,  Russia's  great 
writers   are   discussed    in    the   light   of   social   and    political   developments. 

Soc.    St.    458.    Russia   as  a   World   Power  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the  European  continent, 
England,  and  the  United  States  is  presented.  Marxist  world  policy,  as  interpreted  by 
Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures,  Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  others,  is  described. 
The  changing  views  of  Second  and  Third  Internationals,  and  the  organization  and 
methods   of   the   Comintern    are   discussed. 

Soc.    St.    471.    The   United   States   Since   World    War   I  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political,  and  international, 
which  have  marked  our  national  development  since  the  end  of  the  fVrst  World  War. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  Twenties,  the  Great  Depression,  World  War 
II,    postwar    reconstruction    and    the    Cold    War. 

Soc.    St.    474.    America    in    Transition  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  rapidly  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  and  then  emphasizes  the 
major  trends,  economic  and  social,  which  have  made  modern  America.  It  is  intended 
as  a  more  advanced  study  than  that  which  is  made  in  the  survey  course.  The  period 
covered    is    from    1867    to    around    1914. 

Soc.    St.    475.    The  History  of  American  Thought  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  considers  the  influential  thinking  in  America  to  see  how  certain  ideas  or 
trends  of  thought  have  grown  out  of  situations  and  have  in  turn  helped  to  mould  the 
course  of  our  history.  The  student  should  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  American  con- 
tribution to  world  culture.  The  discourses  of  important  American  thinkers  are  con- 
sidered,  including   Mather,   Paine,   Jefferson,    F.merson,   Thorcau,   and   Veblen. 

Soc.    St.    477.    Rural    Sociology  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

During  this  course,  offered  at  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Conservation,  the  student 
comes  face  to  face  with  rural  life  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Social  processes  and  prob- 
lems are  considered.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  attend  Grange  meet- 
ings, county  fairs,  rural  dances  and  parties,  and  to  live  for  a  day  or  two  with  a 
farm    family. 

Soc.    St.    480.    Social    History    of    the    United    States  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This   course    presents   a   study   of    the   social    and   cultural   aspects   of    American    histon 
As   such,   it   supplements   but    does   not    take   the   place  of   economic    and    political    history. 
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The  course  considers  population  movements  and  growth,  rural  and  urban  social  prob- 
lems, status  of  women,  family  life,  Utopian  ventures,  mass  media  of  communication, 
amusements    and    recreation,    and    human    rights. 

Soc.   S,t.   49  2  A   and  B.   Studies  in  American   Life — The   East 

and    the    West  Cr:    2    s.hrs.   each 

These  courses  comprise  a  unit  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  United 
States  as  a  cultural,  historic,  geographic,  economic,  social  and  political  unit  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  appreciation  of  regional  differences  which  characterize  American 
unity  and  diversity.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  geography,  history,  literature,  art, 
people,  manners,  and  customs  as  well  as  the  economic,  social,  and  political  problems 
of   the   regions. 

Soc.   St.   493.   Western  Europe  Since   World   War  I  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  primarily  of  social,  economic  and  political  conditions  and  trends 
in  the  principal  European  states  in  the  period  between  the  two  wars.  The  events  lead- 
ing to  World  War  II  are  examined,  and  the  significance  for  Europe  of  the  war  is 
noted.  For  the  post- 194 5  period,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  movement  towards 
political    and    economic    integration    of    European    states. 

Soc.   St.   494.   Social  Studies  and  Conservation  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Everyday  problems  of  living  as  they  are  related  to  and  affected  by  the  wise  use  of 
our  natural  resources  are  studied  in  this  course.  The  student  learns  about  the  renew- 
able resources,  soil,  water,  forests,  and  wildlife,  as  well  as  the  non-renewable  resources, 
minerals,  oil  and  coal.  Economic,  social,  community,  national,  and  individual  problems 
are  approached  by  giving  the  student  firsthand  experiences  gained  through  extensive 
field  trips  in  northern  New  Jersey. 


FIELD   STUDIES 

Soc.    St.    460.   Central  Eastern  Region  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  fifteen-day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee  covers  the  major  points  of  historic  interest  associated  with 
the  Colonial  Period,  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War,  and  the  geographic 
features  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  Great  Valley,  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains    in    these    states. 

Soc.   St.   461.    New  England  and  French  Canada  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  field-study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct  observations  the 
historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England  and  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
This  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days  immediately  following  the  summer  session,  is 
made  in  a  modern  chartered   motor  coach   with  overnight  stops  at   first-class   hotels. 

Soc.    St.   462.   Continental  United  States  Cr:    10   s.hrs. 

This  field-study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel,  including  all 
of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  gaining  an  integrated  view  of 
our  country  as  a  whole.  All  important  geographic  and  historical  features  are  studied 
under  the  instructions  of   members  of   the   college   faculty  and   local   specialists. 

Soc.   St.   466.   Puerto   Rico   and    the   Virgin    Islands  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  pine-day  field-study  course  devoted  to  a  survey  of  our  nearest  island 
possessions.  It  includes  an  exploration  of  San  Juan  and  its  vicinity,  including  the 
University,  the  rain  forest  and  the  submarine  gardens,  a  two-day  trip  through  the 
island  visiting  pineapple,  coffee,  sugar,  textile  and  rum-producing  areas,  churches,  homes 
and  historic  places.  One  day  is  spent  in  St.  Thomas,  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  trip  to  and  from  the  islands  is  made  by  air.  It  is  usually  offered  during  the 
Christmas    holidays. 
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Soc.    St.    467.    Florida  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  the  Florida  peninsula  including  both  coasts,  the 
Everglades,  and  the  Lake  Region.  Among  the  places  visited  are  ancient  St.  Augustine; 
the  winter  playgrounds  at  Palm  Beach  and  Miami;  the  Tamiami  Trail  through  the 
Everglades;  the  west  coast  cities  of  Sarasota,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Tampa;  and  the  Lake 
Region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Wales  and  Orlando.  The  trip  affords  opportunity 
for  topographical,  historical,  and  industrial  studies.  It  is  usually  given  during  the 
Easter    vacation. 

Soc.    St.    469.    Mexico  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  field-study  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  contemporary  Mexican 
life  with  its  geographic,  economic,  historic,  and  cultural  setting.  Transportation  to 
and  from  Mexico  City  is  by  air  and  in  Mexico  by  private  cars.  Places  visited  include 
Xochimilco,  Acolman,  Teotihuacan,  Fortin,  Pueblo,  Oaxaca,  Guadalajaro,  Quartero, 
Guanajuato,  Patzcuavo,  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  San  Jose,  Purua,  Morelia,  Toluca,  Taxco, 
and  Cuernevaca.  The  itinery  is  carefully  planned  to  include  all  points  of  major 
interest  and  significance.  Special  studies  may  be  made  in  geography,  history,  architec- 
ture,   and    archaeology,    sociology,   economics,    and    other    fields. 

Soc.    St.    479.    Mediterranean     Region     and     Holy     Land  Cr:    6    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  seven-week  field  study  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
including  short  stops  in  Paris,  Madrid  and  Athens,  and  more  intensive  studies  of  Italy, 
Turkey,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Jordan,  Egypt,  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  The  ancient  and 
modern  civilizations  of  these  countries  will  be  studied  with  particular  attention  to 
their  significance  in  the  contemporary  world.  Opportunities  for  special  studies  in 
specific    areas    of    geography    or    history    will    be    available    to    students. 

Soc.   St.    481.    The  West  Indies  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  ten  days  of  directed  travel  in  countries  in  the  Caribbean. 
Transportation  is  by  air  and  private  car.  Opportunities  are  given  for  study  of  geo- 
graphic, historic,  economic,  and  cultural  phenomena  in  Puerto  Rico  (one  day),  Santo 
Domingo  (two  days),  Haiti  (two  days),  Jamaica  (two  days),  Cuba  (two  days),  visit- 
ing San  Juan,  Cuidad  Trujillo,  San  Cristobal,  Port  au  Prince,  Kenscoff,  Kingston. 
Havana,   and    rural   areas   in    all    countries. 

Soc.   St.   484.   Gulf   Coast   and   Lower   Mississippi   Valley  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field  study  covering  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans.  It 
surveys  economic,  geographic,  and  historical  aspects  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
Some  places  visited  are  Mobile,  Biloxi,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  Vicksburg, 
and    Jackson. 

Soc.    St.    485.    Maritime    Provinces    of   Canada  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  twenty-one  day  field  study  covering  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton  Island,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Gaspe.  The  route  runs  through  Vermont  and  Quebec  to  the 
Gaspc.  It  covers  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island,  including  the  Cabot  Trail,  and 
returns  through  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  Among 
places  visited  and  topics  studied  are:  Riviere  du  Loup,  picturesque  fishing  villages 
along  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  lumbering  and  pulpwood  operations; 
Gaspe;  Perce  with  its  bird  sanctuary;  Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  with  its  tidal  bore; 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  with  its  reversing  falls;  Truro;  Digby;  Grand  Pre;  Annapo- 
lis Royal,  Lunenburg,  Halifax,  Sydney;  Louisburg;  Cape  Breton  Highlands  National 
Park,  the  history  of  the  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the  English  for  this  terri- 
tory, geographical  and  scenic  phenomena,  and  customs  and  daily  life  of  French 
Canadian    and    English-speaking    people    of    the    region    are    observed. 

Soc.    St.    488.    Hawaii  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This    is    a    twenty-day    field-study    course    devoted    to    a    study    of    our    fiftieth    state. 
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It  covers  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai,  and  investigates  all  of  the 
major  geographic,  historic,  economic,  and  cultural  features  of  the  islands.  Among  the 
high  points  are  Honolulu  and  its  environs  including  Pearl  Harbor;  the  pineapple, 
sugar  cane,  and  papaya  plantations  of  Oahu  as  well  as  the  villages,  mountain  terrain, 
architecture,  and  historic  spots;  the  Kona  coast,  the  city  of  Hilo,  the  Kilauea  crater 
and  lava  flows,  the  steam  vents  and  sulphur  banks,  and  the  tree  fern  forests;  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  island  of  Maui  and  the  canyons,  caves  and  geysers  of 
Kauai  as  well  as  the  rice  paddies.  There  are  visits  to  schools  and  public  buildings  and 
opportunities    to   meet   people    of   all    classes. 

Soc.   St.   489.   South  Pacific  Cr:    6   s.hrs. 

This  is  a  seven-week  field  study  course  covering  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific 
region,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  (1)  to  study  the 
various  culture  patterns  of  these  islands,  (2)  to  appreciate  their  significance  in  recent 
history  and  the  future  history  of  the  twentieth  century,  (3)  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  modern  world.  Among  the  places  to 
be  visited  are  Tahiti,  Fiji,  Tonga,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  East  New  Guinea,  Papua, 
New  Caledonia,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Samoa,  Hawaii  and  other  islands.  The  geographic, 
historical,  economic  and  anthropological  patterns  of  the  region  will  be  studied.  There 
will  be  visits  to  farms,  mines,  schools,  public  buildings  and  native  villages,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  people  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  life.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity 
to   become   acquainted   with    the   world    "down    under". 

Soc.   St.   49 6 Ay  B,  C — North  Pacific  Cr:    2    s.hrs.  each  part 

This  is  a  seven-week  field  study  of  the  North  Pacific  Area,  including  Alaska,  Japan, 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  Hawaii.  Part  A  will  include  all  four  of  the  leading  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  described  in  the  catalogue  description  of  SS488  which  it  replaces.  Part  B 
will  study  Tokyo  and  the  main  island  of  Honshu  with  attention  to  history,  geography, 
economics,  social  life  and  people.  Part  C  will  visit  Anchorage,  Juneau,  Fairbanks,  the 
McKinley  National  Park,  seeing  Eskimo,  pioneer  and  contemporary  life,  emphasizing 
ways  of  living,  crafts,  economic  and  social  developments.  Several  days  will  also  be 
spent  in   Taiwan   and  Hong  Kong. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH 


Fox    (Chairman) ,   Ballare,   Caracciolo,    Garrett,    Hubschman,    Johnson,    Kauffman,    Leight, 
Lippe,    Lockwood,    MacConnell,    McElroy,    Moll,    Reuben,    Scholl,    Sobolik,    Steinsland. 


THE  SPEECH  MAJOR 

The  Speech  Department  at  Montclair  recognizes  the  contributions  of  both  the  speech 
sciences  and  the  speech  arts.  Thus,  the  speech  major  program  prepares  the  prospective 
teacher  to  do  speech  correction  and  improvement  work  with  students  on  all  grade 
levels,  and  to  teach  and  direct  dramatics,  public  speaking,  oral  interpretation,  and 
general  speech  throughout  the  secondary  school.  The  program  meets  New  Jersey  certi- 
fication requirements  in  two  areas:  (1)  Teaching  the  Speech  Defective  K-12  and  (2) 
Teaching  Speech  and  Dramatics  from  grades  7  through  12.  Clinical  membership  in 
the    American    Speech    and    Hearing    Association    may    be    attained. 

Class  work  is  supplemented  by  field  trips,  speech  surveys  in  schools  in  New  Jersey 
communities,  laboratory  teaching  experience  with  fellow  students  and  children  who 
come  to  the  campus  for  therapy  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  and  general  speech 
activity  of  all  types.  Internship  programs  in  speech  and  hearing  rehabilitation  are 
available  through  affiliation  with  the  North  Jersey  Training  School,  and  other  special 
centers  and  institutions.  Players,  a  society  open  to  the  student  body,  provides  extensive 
opportunities  in  the  field  of  dramatics.  The  Montclair  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  national 
speech  correction  honor  society,  Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  is  one  of  the  country's  most  active 
chapters. 

The  Speech  Department  has  for  8  years  been  housed  in  3  classrooms,  office  areas  in 
3  locations  in  Life  Hall,  and  in  the  combination  Speech  Practicum  and  dressing  rooms 
surrounding  the  backstage  area  of  Life  Hall.  Ready  for  use  some  time  during  academic 
year  1966-67  will  be  a  carefully  planned  wing  to  Memorial  Auditorium  which  will  more 
than    double    the    facilities    available    to    the   Speech    Department. 


Speech    Arts    and    Sciences    Major 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 


Fall    Semester  S.H. 

Phys.   Ed.    100 A   Physical   Ed. 

Activities     l/2 

Soc.  St.  100 A  Dei',  of  World  Civ.  ....  3 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts  3 
Ed.  100  Mental  Hyg.  6  Per.  Ad).  2 
Speech    103    Voice   &   Speech 

Improvement    3 

Speech    106   Intro.   To   Oral 

Interpretation    2 

Speech    107   Intro.   To  Acting,  or 
Speech    108    Intro.   To  Technical 

Theater    2 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys  Ed.   10  0B  Physical  Ed. 

Activities     l/2 

Soc.    St.    100B   Dev.    of   World   Civ.      3 

Eng.    100C  Fund,   of  Writing   3 

Music    100   Intro,   to  Music   2 

Sci.    100 A   Physical  Science,  or 

Sci.     100B    Biological    Science    4 

Speech   104  Intro.  To  Phonetics  ....   3 
Speech    108    Intro.   To  Technical 

Theater,  or 
Speech    107  Intro.  To   Acting   2 
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SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Phys.    Ed.    200A   Physical  Ed. 

Activities     l/2 

Soc.    St.    2 00 A    Contemp.    Am.    Life      3 
Ed.    201    Human    Dev.    &    Behavior      3 

Sci.    100C    The   Earth   Sciences    2 

H.  Ed.    100  Healthful  Living  2 

Elective     3 

or 
Speech    204    Intro.    To   Public 

Speaking    2 

Speech    208    Anatomy    & 

Physiology    of    Vocal    & 

Auditory    Mechanisms    3 


Phys.  Ed.   200B  Physical  Ed. 

Activities     l/2 

Soc.    St.    200B    Contemp.    Am.    Life      3 
Ed.    202    Human    Dev.    (3    Behavior      3 

Electives      4 

Speech   204   Intro.  To  Public 

Speaking,   or    2 

Speech  468   Measurement  of 

Hearing    3 

Speech   209  Speech  Correction  3 


15/2  or  \6Y2 


15  y2  or  16/2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.   303    Teacher  in  School  & 

Community     3 

Math.   300,   310,   311,  or   312    2 

Ed.  452  Psychology  &  Ed.  of  the 

Handicapped  3 

Speech  410  Speech  Pathology  3 

Elective  or 

Speech  45  6  Play  Direction   3 

Speech   461 A  or  46 IB  Practicum 

In   Speech   Correction    2 


Ed.    3  04X    Prin.    &    Meth.    of 

Teaching  3 

Eng.    100G   Western  World  Lit 3 

Humanities    Elective    2 

Speech    45  6    Play    Direction    or 

Elective    3 

Speech  46 IB  or  461 A  Practicum 

In   Speech   Correction   2 

Speech   468   Measurement  of 

Hearing    or 

Elective     (Free)     3 


16 


16 


SENIOR   YEAR 

Ed.   401    Dev.   of   Ed.   Thought   3 

Lang.    300   Found,   of   Language   2 

Math.    3  20   Elem.   of  Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

Speech    412    Speech    Diagnosis    2 

Speech   417   Meth.   of  Teaching 

Speech  &  Dramatic  Arts  3 

Speech   462   Group  Discussion   & 

Leadi-rship     3 


Ed.   403    Student   Teaching   8 

Elective  (Math,  or  Science)   2 

Elective     2 

Speech   473    Speech  &  Hearing 

Programs   In   The   Schools   2 

Speech   Elective   2 


16 


16 


Total:    128   semester-hours 


THE  SPEECH  ARTS  MINOR 

Specialization    requirements   for   the   Speech   Arts   minor   are   as    follows:    Speech    103, 
104,    107     (105B),    106,    204,    209,    417,    and    456. 

Students   who   complete   the   Speech   Arts   minor   program   are   eligible   for   certification 
to  teach   Speech   Arts  in  grades  7-12. 
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Speech 
Recommended  Sequence  for  Limited  Specialization 

Speech  107  (105B)      Introduction    to    Acting    2 

Speech  108  (105A)      Introduction     to     Technical     Theater  2 

Speech  209  Speech    Correction:    Theories    and    Practices  3 

Speech  204  Introduction     to    Public     Speaking  2 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Speech    100.    Fundamentals    of    Speech  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

For   a    description   of    this    course,   see    page    3  8. 

Speech    103.    Voice    and    Speech    Improvement  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  develop  their  own  voice 
and  speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the 
procedures    used    in    helping   others    to    improve    voice    and    speech    patterns. 

Speech    104.    Introduction    to    Phonetics  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  gives  students  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  speech  sounds.  They 
learn  to  use  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  and  diacritical  marks  of  lexicographers. 
Symbols   are   used    both    in    transcribing   speech   and    reading   aloud    from    transcriptions. 

Speech    106.    Introduction   to  Oral   Interpretation  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of  literature  in  the 
area  of  his  special  interest.  The  emphasis  is  on  individual  classroom  performances  fol- 
lowed by  informal  critiques,  and  the  development  of  a  repertory  for  specific  classroom 
purposes. 

Speech    107    (105B).    Introduction    to  Acting  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  performer  in  a  play. 
Techniques  of  acting  styles,  and  pantomime  and  improvisation  are  the  basis  for  the 
course  activities,  as  well  as  a  concentrated  study  of  make-up.  Each  student  develops  a 
scene  or  characterization,   sometimes  as   cast  member  of  a  student-directed  one-act   play. 

Speech    108    (105A).    Introduction    to   Technical   Theater  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Technical  problems  of  scenery,  lighting,  properties,  and  costuming  form  the  basis 
of  the  course.  Work  in  the  scene  shop  on  major  campus  productions  provides  practical 
opportunities  for  developing  the  skills  and  understandings  required.  A  minimum  number 
of    hours    of    shop    work    outside    of    class    is    required. 

Speech    204.   Introduction    to   Public   Speaking  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  student  studies  techniques  for  preparing  and  delivering  effective  informative, 
persuasive,  and  entertaining  speeches.  He  is  given  several  opportunities  to  address  the 
class    and    enter    into    formal    critiques,    as    well    as    moderate    one    program. 

Speech    208.   Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  and 

Auditory    Mechanisms  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  structures  of  the  vocal  and  auditory  mechanisms 
and  of  their  functioning  in  producing  speech  sound  and  in  detecting  sound.  Consider- 
ation  is    given    to   the    fundamental    principles    of    the    physics    of   sound. 

Speech    209.   Speech   Correction:    Theories   and   Practices  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  area  of  speech  development  and  correc- 
tion, with  emphasis  on  voice  and  speech  problems  commonly  found  in  children  at  the 
nursery,  elementary  and  secondary-school  levels.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  subject-matter;  (2)  diagnostic,  remedial,  and  evaluative  techniques;  (3) 
testing  and  practice  materials.  Demonstrations  with  children  who  have  faulty  patterns 
of   speech   or   whose   speech    development    has    been    retarded   are   provided. 
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Speech    410.    Speech   Pathology  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  course  presents  a  study  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  major  language  and 
speech  disorders  which  may  result  from  organic,  functional,  or  emotional  disturbances, 
including  severe  stuttering,  dysphonia,  laryngectomy,  cleft-palate,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
aphasia.      Emphasis    is    placed    upon    diagnosis,    evaluation,    and    rehabilitation. 

Speech    411.    Advanced    Speech    Pathology  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  further  study  and  evaluation  of  modern 
techniques  of  speech  rehabilitation,  and  to  review  research  findings  in  the  areas  of 
voice,  articulation,  rhythm,  and  symboli/ation  disorders.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  ways  in  which  speech  rehabilitation  may  be  integrated  with  related  health  services 
and  educational  services  in  schools  and  special  centers.  Prerequisite:  Spi  ic  h  410  or 
equivalent. 

Speech   412.   Speech    Diagnosis  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  analyze  and  evaluate  popularly  employed  techniques 
of  speech  diagnosis.  Commercially  available  diagnostic  tools,  as  well  as  tests  that  may 
be  designed  by  the  therapist  to  meet  specific  needs  are  discussed.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  dynamics  of  interviewing  and  to  the  reporting  and  interpreting  of  client 
histories.  Specific  methodology  to  be  used  in  providing  speech  rehabilitation  services  to 
children    and    adults    with    speech    and    language    disorders    is    evolved. 

Speech   417.    Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Dramatics  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech  education  at  each  grade  level;  of  ap- 
proaches, problems,  materials,  textbooks,  and  techniques  in  specific  speech  areas;  of 
modern  trends  in  instruction;  and  of  the  integration  of  speech  with  other  academic 
fields. 

Speech   43  5.   Stagecraft  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  workshop  course  provides  training  in  constructing  and  painting  of  scenery,  and 
lighting  the  stage.     A  minimum   of  twelve  clock   hours   in   the  scene  shop  is   required. 

Speech   43  6.    Fundamentals    of    Stage    Lighting  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  analyze  the  functions  of  light  on  a  stage  and  to  study  and  use 
instruments  to  achieve  desired  effects.  Optimum  and  minimum  equipment  arc  studied. 
The  laboratory  work  is  done  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  which  houses  modern  and 
flexible  stage  lighting  equipment.  Students  arc  encouraged  to  apply  the  principles  of 
stage  lighting  to  the  specific  auditoriums  in  which  they  may  work.  Prerequisites: 
Spi.i.ch    108,   43  5    or  permission   of   the   instructor. 

Speech   43 7A.    Dramatic    Production    Workshop:     Acting  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Speech   43 7B.    Dramatic  Production  Workshop:   Technical  Theater        Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  those  students  desiring  a  comprehensive  introductory 
course  in  theater  production.  Students  participate  as  junior  members  of  the  summer- 
theater  company.  They  place  special  emphasis  upon  stagecraft  and  lighting,  or  acting. 
In  addition,  they  participate  in  the  costuming,  make-up,  and  house-management 
activities.  These  courses  may  be  used  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the 
undergraduate  speech  major  or  minor,  or  as  a  prerequisite  to  matriculation  for  the 
Master's   degree   in    speech. 

Speech   43  8.    Creative   Dramatics  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  principles  and  techniques  of  creative 
dramatics  as  they  may  be  applied  in  the  classroom,  theater,  and  speech  therapy  pro- 
gram, paralleling  the  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  levels  of  children  in  all  grades. 
The  philosophy  of  creativity  and  the  integration  of  the  arts  are  the  basis  for  student 
participation    in    planning    and    presenting    demonstrations    with    children. 
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Workshop    in     Speech     Correction 

These  courses  arc  especially  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  fulfill  certification 
requirements  to  teach  children  with  speech  disorders  or  tor  graduate  students  needing 
to  fulfill  prerequisites  for  matriculation  for  the  Master's  degree  in  speech.  Specialized 
areas  in  the  speech  sciences  are  offered  on  a  workshop  basis  requiring  attendance  during 
all  or  part  of   the  six-week  summer  session,  depending  upon  the  number  of  units  elected. 

439A.    Phonetics  Cr:     2    s.hrs. 

An  intensive  study  is  made  ot  the  manner  and  place  of  articulation  of  sounds 
heard  in  American  English.  Skill  is  developed  in  using  the  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet  to  transcribe  speech  both  prescriptively  and  descriptively,  from  live  and 
recorded  voices.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  intonation  and  stress  patterns 
of    spoken     English. 

439B.    Anatomy    and    Physiology    of    the    Auditory    and    Vocal 

Mechanisms  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  work  of  this  course  entails  a  detailed  study  of  the  larynx  and  ear  as  they 
function  in  the  production  and  reception  of  speech.  Consideration  is  also  given  to 
the    physics   of   sound    and    to    the   structure   and    functioning   of    the    nervous   system. 

439C.    Speech  Pathology  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  major 
pathologies  of  articulation,  voice,  rhythm,  and  symbolization.  The  etiology  and 
treatment   of  severe  stuttering,  aphasia,  cerebral   palsy,   and   dysphonias   are  discussed. 

43  9D.    Practicum    in    Speech    Correction  Cr:     1    s.hr. 

439E.    Advanced    Practicum    in    Speech    Correction  Cr:     1    s.hr. 

Students  are  required  to  spend  forty-five  clock  hours  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing 
center  for  each  semester-hour  of  credit  in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  in 
therapy  with  children.  Written  observation  reports,  lesson  plans,  and  progress 
reports  arc  required.  Students  also  participate  in  staff  conferences  and  meetings 
with  parents.  Practicum  hours  may  also  be  arranged  at  local  speech  centers  and 
hospital    units. 

439F.    Voice   Disorders  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  selected  disorders  of  voice  production.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  etiology,  pathology,  and  therapy  related  to  vocal  nodules, 
contact  ulcers,  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  other  organic  voice  problems. 
Speech  rehabilitation  techniques  for  the  laryngcctomized,  and  persons  with  cleft 
palate    conditions    are    also    discussed. 

439G.    Speech    Correction  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  area  of  speech  development  and 
correction,  with  emphasis  on  voice  and  speech  problems  commonly  found  in  chil- 
dren at  the  nursery,  elementary  and  secondary-school  levels.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  following:  (1)  subject  matter;  (2)  diagnostic,  remedial,  and  evaluative 
techniques;  (3)  testing  and  practice  materials.  Demonstrations  with  children  who 
have  faulty  patterns  of  speech  or  whose  speech  development  has  been  retarded 
are    provided. 

Opportunities  for  serving  as  cadet  teachers  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  by 
generally  assisting  the  therapists  and  by  observing  therapy  with  children  who  have 
speech    disorders    arc    provided. 

Speech    448.    Choral    Speaking  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

In  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  interpreting  literature  suitable  for 
group  practice.  Consideration  is  given  to  their  use  in  the  various  grade  levels  in 
teaching.  Students  prepare  a  group  of  selections  suitable  for  their  particular  interest 
and    purpose. 
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Speech   449.    Advanced    Public    Speaking  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  speaking.  It  provides 
opportunity  for  training  in  more  complex  speech  skills,  especially  in  leadership  in 
speech    situations.     Prerequisites:    Speech    204    or    the    equivalent. 

Speech   454.    Training    the    Speaking    Voice  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  development  of  a 
pleasant  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the  application  of  speech  skills 
to    practical    speaking    situations. 

Speech   45  6.    Play    Direction  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  choosing,  casting,  and  directing  plays.  Scenes  are  directed  for  class 
criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt-book  of  a  play  is  prepared.  Whenever  possible,  this 
play    is   given    publicly    before    an    audience.     Prerequisite:    Speech    107    (10JB). 

Speech   45  7.    Directing  the  Assembly  Program  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize  and  to  conduct 
assembly  programs  and  similar  activities.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  cover  all 
phases  of  the  director's  responsibilities.  Groups  conduct  research  on  suitable  program 
materials  and  share  their  findings.  Each  student  prepares  a  detailed  script  for  one 
assembly    or    commencement    program. 

Speech   461 A    and    46  IB.    Practicum    in    Speech    Correction,    I    and    II 

Cr:    2    s.hrs.   each 

Remedial  speech  laboratories  arc  maintained  at  the  College  as  a  community  service 
so  that  students  may  apply  their  knowledge  of  diagnostic,  remedial,  and  evaluative 
techniques  in  a  professional  laboratory  experience.  Students  assist  staff  members  in 
demonstrations,  prepare  lesson  plans  for  individual  and  group  speech  therapy,  and 
teach    under  supervision. 

Speech    46 1C.    Advanced    Practicum    in    Speech    and    Hearing  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Opportunities  for  clinical  experience  arc  provided  at  a  hospital  with  children  and 
adults  who  have  speech  and  hearing  problems.  Provisions  are  made  for  qualified  students 
to  participate  in  specialized  laboratory  experiences  which  include  audiometric  testing, 
planning  and  carrying  out  therapy  sessions  with  individual  patients,  and  attending 
seminars  at  which  physicians  and  other  hospital  personnel  discuss  medical,  psychological, 
and  social  aspects  of  rehabilitation.  This  course  is  made  possible  through  an  affiliation 
with    community    hospitals    and    special    centers. 

Speech    462.    Group    Discussion    and    Leadership  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  principles  of  democratic  discussion  and 
the  methods  employed  in  guiding  and  participating  in  the  informal  group  discussion, 
and  in  the  panel,  symposium,  lecture,  and  debate  forum.  Techniques  and  uses  of 
parliamentary  procedure  are  also  considered.  Frequent  opportunities  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  and  methods  studied  are  given  through  student  participation  in  the 
various  types  of  discussion  programs  dealing  witli  community  and  national  problems 
of  significance.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  ways  in  which  group  discussion  may 
be    used    as    an    effective    teaching    method    in    the    general    school    curriculum. 

Speech    464.    Psychology    of    Oral     Communication  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  speech  and  language  in  the  individual, 
and  the  problems  of  communication  that  lead  to  confusion  of  meaning  and  to  misunder- 
standing. Consideration  is  given  to  the  psychology  of  persons  who  are  handicapped  in 
speech,  hearing,  and/or  reading,  including  hysterical  or  psychogenic  impairments.  The 
contributions  of  learning  theory,  psychoanalytic  theory,  and  semantics  to  the  field  of 
communication    arc    studied. 
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Speech    465.    Speech    Arts    Activity  Cr:     1    s.hr. 

Credit  is  given  for  some  supervised  speech-arts  activity,  such  as:  playing  a  major 
role  in  a  major  production;  directing  a  three-act  play  or  its  equivalent;  giving  a  public 
play  reading  or  lecture  recital;  directing  a  series  of  assembly  programs;  or  directing 
and    producing    a    series    of    radio    programs. 

Speech  466.  Speech  Development:  Improvement  and  Reeducation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 
This  course  is  intendeded  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  classroom  teachers  who 
have  little  or  no  background  in  speech  education.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  follow- 
ing topics:  (1)  speech  development;  (2)  speech  difficulties  or  problems  found  on  all 
academic  levels;  (3)  acquisition  of  good  voice  and  speech  characteristics;  (4)  use  of 
techniques  and  materials  in  classrooms  to  motivate  good  speech  patterns;  and  (5)  ways 
of  setting  up  and  integrating  speech  education  in  school  systems.  Demonstrations  and 
student    projects    assure   practical    application    of    the   course    theory. 

Speech    467.    Oral    Interpretation    for    the   Teacher  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  is  to  help  the  teacher  develop  his  potentialities  in  oral  reading.  Each 
student  is  given  many  opportunities  to  read  aloud  and  to  participate  in  informal  critiques. 
Assistance   is  given   in   compiling   a   repertory   of  selections   most   useful   in   daily   teaching. 

Speech    468.    Measurement    of    Hearing  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  measurement  of  hearing  is  made  in  this  course  with 
attention  being  given  to  the  educational  implications  of  impaired  audition  and  deafness. 
A  review  of  the  physics  of  sound  and  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  auditory 
mechanism  are  considered  as  well  as  hearing  tests,  principles  and  techniques  of  screening 
tests,  interpretation  of  test  results,  types  and  uses  of  hearing  aids,  and  educational 
procedures  for  the  habilitation  of  the  hard-of -hearing  or  deaf  child.  Demonstrations 
and    supervised    practice    in    administering    pure-tone    audiometer    tests    are    provided. 

Speech    469.    Auditory    Rehabilitation  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  current  theories  and  practices  of  teaching 
speech  reading  and  auditory  comprehension  to  hard-of-hearing  children  and  adults. 
The  educational  problems  of  helping  the  student  to  gain  proficiency  in  speech  reading 
as  a  receptive  language  process  are  discussed.  Principles  of  auditory  training  are  studied 
as  means  to  help  develop  the  use  of  residual  hearing.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ways 
in  which  speech  reading  and  auditory  comprehension  supplement  each  other  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard-of-hearing  individual.  Practical  consideration  is  given  to  the 
preparation    of    lessons    for    the    acoustically    impaired    at    all    grade    levels. 

Speech    470.    Argumentation    and    Debate  Cr:    3    s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  principles  of  argumentation  including  charac- 
teristics of  propositions,  definition  of  terms,  logical  organization,  evidence,  and  oral 
argumentation  techniques.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  organization  and  coaching 
of  school  forensic  programs.  Practice  and  experience  are  afforded  the  student  in 
argumentation    and    debate    on    current,    significant    issues. 

Speech   471.    Advanced    Acting  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

Through  three  areas  of  activity  this  course  aims  to  broaden  the  student's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  art  of  acting  and  to  increase  his  own  acting  skill.  This  is  accomplished 
through  individual  study  of  established  actors  and  schools  of  acting,  through  critiques 
of  current  acting  as  observed  by  attending  professional  productions,  and  mainly  through 
preparation  of  solo  and  group  acting  exercises.  Prerequisite:  Speech  107  (10SB)  or 
equivalent  with  a  grade  of  "B"  or  better,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Limited 
enrollment. 

Speech   472.    Voice   Science  Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

The    purposes    are:     (1)    to    have    the    student    make    a    careful    analysis    of    his    own 
vocal   structure   and    vocal    habits   as    applied    to   the    basic    aspects    and    factors    of    sound; 
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(2)  to  analyze  ineffective  and  effective  voice  characteristics  of  pitch,  volume,  and 
quality  and  work  for  the  elimination  of  unpleasant  elements  through  intensive  practice; 
and  (3)  to  acquire  and  develop  control  of  a  pleasing  speaking  voice  in  speaking  and 
oral    reading   situations.     Prerequisite:    Speech    100   or    103. 

Speech  473.   Speech   and   Hearing   Programs   in   the  Schools  Cr:    2   s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  prospective  school  speech  therapists  with  the 
organization  and  administration  of  various  kinds  of  speech  and  hearing  programs  in 
the  schools.  Consideration  is  given  to  aspects  of  testing,  scheduling,  grouping,  and 
record  keeping.  The  role  of  the  speech  and  hearing  therapist  in  relation  to  administrators, 
teachers,  specialists  in  related  areas,  and  parents  is  also  studied.  Planning  for  in- 
service   workshops   and    parent-study    groups    is   included. 
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New    York    University,    A.B.,    A.M.,    Ph.D. 

MARGARET    C.    BROWN,    Ed.D. 

Distinguished    Lecturer   in    Health    and    Physical    Education 

School  for  Teachers,  MacDonald  College,  Diploma;  School  of  Physical  Education, 
McGill  University,  Diploma;  Rutgers  University,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.Ed.;  New  York 
University,    Ed.D. 

LEONARD   J.    BUCHNER,   Ph.D. 

Coordinator  of   Psychological   Services   and   Associate   Professor   of   Psychology 
Montclair    State    College,    A.B.,    A.M.;    Columbia    University,    Ph.D. 
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maxine  r.  bullard,  a.b. 

Recorder,  Field  Services  and  Summer  Session 
Vassar   College,   A.B. 

MARSHALL  A.  BUTLER,   A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Newark    State    College,    B.S.;    Montclair    State    College,    A.M. 

EDGAR   C.   BYE,   A.M. 

Coordinator,  Bureau   of   Field  Studies 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania;  Haverford  College,  A.B.;  Uni- 
versity   of    Pennsylvania,    A.M. 

VINCENT  B.  CALABRESE,  M.Ed. 
Business    Manager 
Rider    College,    B.S.;    Rutgers,    The    State    University,    M.Ed. 

LILLIAN    A.   CALCIA,   Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Montclair   State   College;    Columbia    University,   B.S.,    A.M.;    New   York   University, 

Ed.D. 

GERALD  L.  CARACCIOLO,  A.M. 
Assistant   Professor   of   Speech 
Montclair    State    College,    A.B.,    A.M. 

THOMAS   F.   CARROLL,   A.M. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Mathematics 

Tulane    University,    B.S.,    M.A.T.;    Rutgers    University,    A.M. 

ARTHUR    HENRY    CHRISTMANN,    S.M.D. 
Associate  Professor   of  Music 

Juilliard  School  of  Music,  Diploma  and  Artist's  Diploma;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  B.S.,  A.M.;  School  of  Sacred  Music,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,     Sac.Mus.Doc. 

PAUL   C.   CLIFFORD,   A.M. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Columbia   College,   Columbia   University,   A.B.;    Columbia   University,   A.M. 

ALDEN   C.   CODER,   Ed.D. 

Associate    Professor    of    Health    and    Physical    Education 

Juniata    College,    A.B.;    University   of   Pittsburgh,   Ed.M.;    Boston   University,    Ed.D. 

MARTIN  A.  COHEN,  B.S. 

Assistant   Professor  of   Mathematics 

New    York    University,    College    of    Engineering,    B.S. 

PHILIP  S.   COHEN,  Ph.D. 

Associate   Professor   of   Social    Studies 

New    York    University,    B.S.,    A.M.;    University    of    Paris,    Degree    Superieur;    New 

York    University,    Ph.D. 

ROBERT   EUGENE   COLEY,   M.A. 
Assistant   Professor  of  English 
Furman    University,    B.A.;    George    Peabody    College,    M.A. 

MARIAN  J.  COLLINS,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Education 

State    University    College,    Albany,    N.    Y.,    B.S.,    M.S.;    Teachers   College,    Columbia 

University,    Ed.D. 
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mary  rita  conlon,  m  \ 

Assistant,  Student   Personnel  and  Assistant   Professor   of   Education 
Hunter   College,    B.A.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    M.A. 

BRENDA    MILLER    COOPER,    B.S. 
Assistant    Professor   of    Music 
Western    Reserve    University,   B.S. ;    Juilliard    Graduate    School   of    Music,    Diploma. 

FRANK   M.   CORDASCO,   Ed.D. 

Associate   Professor   of   Education 

Columbia    College,    Columbia    University,    A.B.;    New    York    University,    Graduate 

School    of    Arts    and    Sciences,    A.M.;    New    York    University,    School    of    Education, 

Ed.D. 

VIRGINIA   A.  CROSSMAN,   A.M. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Physical    Education 

Sargent    College,    Boston    University,    B.S.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University, 

A.M. 

GERT  L.  DANIELS,  Ed.D. 

Associate   Professor   of   Zoology 

University    of   Texas,    A.B.,    A.M.;    Columbia    University,    Ed.D. 

VINCENT  S.   DARNOWSKI,   M.S. 

Associate  Professor   of   Business   Education 
St.    Johns    University     (NY),    B.S.,    M.S. 

EARL  C.  DAVIS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of   Psychology    and  Guidance 

State    Teachers    College,    West    Chester,    Pennsylvania,    B.S.;    University    of    Pennsyl- 
vania,   M.S.;    New    York    University,    Ph.D. 

LEON   de   LEEUW,   A.M. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Fine   Arts 
New    York    University,    A.B.,    A.M. 

WILLIAM    C.    DELL,    A.M. 

Assistant   Professor   of   English 
New    York    University,    A.B.,   A.M. 

JEROME   G.   DE   ROSA,   A.M. 

Associate   Professor   of   Health   and   Physical   Education 
Panzer    College,    B.S.;    Montclair    State    College,    A.M. 

JAMES    F.    DILLON,    M.S. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Mathematics 

Salem    College,    B.S.;    University    of    Minnesota,    M.S. 

WILLIAM    P.    DIOGUARDI,    M.S. 

Associate    Professor   of    Health    and    Physical   Education 
University    of    Notre    Dame,    B.S.,    M.S. 

HARRIET   DOLIX,    B.A. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Science 
Clark    University.    B.A. 

JOSEPH    W.    DUFFY,    Ed.D. 

Associate    Professor    of    Industrial    Arts 
New    York    University,    B.S.,    A.M.,    Ed.D. 

JANE    H.    DRAKE,    B.S. 

Assistant   Professor    of    Physical   Education 
West    Virginia    University,    B.S. 
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ARTHUR  W.   EARL,   Ed.D. 

Professor   of   Industrial   Arts 

Newark   State   College,    B.S.;    Montclair   State   College,    A.M.;    Columbia   University, 

Ed.D. 

STEVEN  C.  L.  EARLEY,  Ph.D. 
Professor    of    English 

Lebanon     Valley     College,     A.B.;     Teachers     College,    Columbia     University,     A.M.; 
University    of    Geneva,    Ph.D. 

GERALD    EDWARDS,    Ed.D. 

Associate   Professor   of   Health   and   Physical  Education 

Brooklyn   College,   B.S.;    Teachers   College,   Columbia   University,   A.M.,   Ed.D. 

EMMA   FANTONE,   A.M. 

Coordinator,   Audio-Visual   Center 

and   Associate   Professor  of   Audio-Visual   Education 

Montclair   State   College,    A.B.,   A.M. 

MARGARET    P.    FEIERABEND,    A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Vassar  College,  A.B.;   New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  A.M. 

HENRY  M.  FERRIS,  A.M. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Health   and   Physical   Education 
Syracuse   University,   A.B.;    New   York   University,    A.M. 

VICTORIA   PAPALE   FILAS,   A.M. 
Assistant   Professor   of   Science 
Montclair   State   College,   A.B.,    A.M. 

ERNEST   B.    FINCHER,   Ph.D. 
Professor    of   Social   Studies 

Texas    Technological    College,    A.B.;    Columbia    University,    A.M.;    New   York   Uni- 
versity,   Ph.D. 

LUCILE  S.  FINK,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Mount    Holyoke    College,    A.B.;    Fordham    University,    M.S. 

JACOB   FISHER,  A.M. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Science 

La    Salle    College,    A.B.;    New    York    University,    A.M. 

LOIS  GRAY   FLOYD,   Ph.D. 

Associate   Professor   of   Psychology 

Texas    Christian    University,    A.B.;    University    of    Texas,    A.M.;    New    York    Uni- 
versity,   Ph.D. 

ROLAND  R.  FLYNN,  A.M. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Chemistry 

Montclair  State  College,   A.B.;   Brown  University,  A.M. 

PAULINE   FOSTER,   A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of   Health   and  Physical  Education 

Russell  Sage  College,  B.S.;   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 

L.   HOWARD   FOX,   Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Speech  and  Professor  of  Speech 

Temple    University,    A.B.;    Northwestern    University,   A.M.;    New   York   University, 

Ph.D. 
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ERNEST   A.   FRANKLIN,  M.S. 
Assistant   Professor   of   Science 
Florida    A.   &   M.    University,   B.S.;    University   of   Pennsylvania,   M.S. 

CARL   E.   FRANKSON,   Ph.D. 

Chairman    of    Department    of    Industrial   Arts    and    Professor    of    Industrial    Arts 
State    Teachers   College,    Mankato,    Minnesota,    A.B.;    Colorado   State   College,    A.M.; 
Ohio    State    University,    Ph.D. 

MARIE    M.    FRAZEE,   A.M. 

Academic    Counselor    and    Assistant    Professor    of    Education 
Montclair    State    College,    A.B.,    A.M. 

M.    HERBERT    FREEMAN,    Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Business  Education  and  Professor  of  Business  Education 
New  York   University,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

PAUL  E.   FROEHLICH,  Ed.D. 

Professor   of   Business   Education 

Anderson     College,     A.B.,     B.D.;     Teachers     College,     Columbia     University,     A.M.; 

New    York    University,    Ed.D. 

LEO  G.   FUCHS,  Ed.M. 

Associate    Professor    of    Education 

Niagara     University,    A.B. ;     Rutgers     University,    Ed.M. 

PAUL  A.  GAENG,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign   Languages 

Kantonales  Realgymnasium,  Zurich,  Baccalaureat;   School  of  Interpreters,  University 

of    Geneva,    Diploma;    Columbia    University,    M.A. 

ALAN   F.  GALBRAITH,  M.S. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Outdoor    Education 

University   of   Washington,   B.A.;    University    of   Michigan,   M.S. 

JOAN   E.   GALLAGHER,   A.M. 

Assistant    to    the    Director    of    College    High    School    and    Assistant    Professor    of 

Education 

Montclair   State   College,    A.B.,    A.M. 

REUBEN  J.   GAMBRELL,  M.F.A. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Fine   Arts 

University    of   South    Carolina,    A.B.;    University    of    Georgia,    M.F.A. 

VICTOR  C.  GARIBALDI,  M.A. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Education 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.;   New  York  University,  M.A.;   Yeshiva  University, 

M.S. 

VLADIMIR   L.   GARIK,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Polytechnic    Institute    of    Brooklyn,    B.S.,    M.S.;    University    of    Pittsburgh,    Ph.D.; 

University    of    Connecticut,    Ph.D. 

DOROTHY    BRYAN    GARLAND,    M.S. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Washington    State    University,    A.B.;    Simmons    College,    M.S. 

LINDA    I.    GARRETT,    M.A. 

Assistant   Professor    of   Speech 

Bucknell    University,    B.A.;    Columbia    University,    M.A. 
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IRWIN   H.   GAWLEY,  JR.,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Science. 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

ABRAHAM   GELFOND,   Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 
Rutgers    University,    B.S. ;    New    York    University,    A.M.,    Ph.D. 

ELSIE   O.   GIBSON,   M.L.S. 

Acquisitions   Librarian,  and   Assistant   Professor  of   Library  Science 

Syracuse    University,    A.B.;    Radcliffe    College,    A.M.;    Rutgers    University,    M.L.S. 

ALFRED    H.    GORMAN,   Ed.D. 
Professor   of   Education 
New    York   University,   B.S.,   M.A.;    Teachers   College,    Columbia    University,    Ed.D. 

GERTRUDE    T.    GREENBERG,    M.L.S. 

Serials   Librarian   and   Assistant   Professor   of   Library   Science 
Brooklyn   College,  A.B.;   Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 

DONALD   B.  GREGG,   A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Guidance  and  Reading 
Montclair    State    College,    A.B.,    A.M. 

LOIS   J.   GUTHRIE,   M.S. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Home    Economics 

West    Virginia    University,    B.S.;    Purdue    University,    M.S. 

HOWARD    L.    HAAS,    Ed.D. 

Professor   of   Business   Education 

Trenton   State   College,    B.S.;    Rutgers    University,    M.Ed.,    Ed.D. 

KATHARINE   B.   HALL,  Ph.D. 

Chairman   of   Department   of   Home  Economics  and   Professor   of   Home  Economics 
University   of   Tennessee,    B.S.,   M.S.;    Pennsylvania   State   University,   Ph.D. 

BLANCHE  W.  HALLER,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Catalog   Librarian    and   Assistant    Professor    of    Library   Science 

Brooklyn    College,    A.B.;     Columbia     University    School    of    Library    Science,    B.S. 

in    L.S. 

BEATRICE    A.    HANSON,    A.M. 
Assistant    Professor    of    English 
University    of    Maine,    B.S.,    A.M. 

DUANE    M.    HARMON,    M.S. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Guidance    and    Psychology 
Brigham    Young   University,    B.S.,   M.S. 

SELMA    S.    HARRIS,    M.L.S. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Woodbury   College,   B.B.A. ;   Mexico  City  College,  A.B.;    Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 

MARILYN   S.    HATZENBUHLER,   A.M.    (on-leave   of   absence   Spring    1965) 
Assistant    Professor    of    Home    Economics 

State    Teachers    College,    Oneonta,    N.    Y.,    B.S.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity,   A.M. 

HERBERT   J.    HAUER,    Ph.D. 

Associate   Professor   of   Psychology 

New    York    University,    A.B.;    Columbia    University,    A.M.;    New    York    University, 

Ph.D. 
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RUSSELL   HAYTON,   M.SAC.M. 
Assistant    Professor    of    Music 

Chicago  Conservatory,  B.Mus.;   Roosevelt  College,  B.Mus.  in  Ed.;   Union  Theological 
Seminary,    M.Sac.M. 

JOSEPH   C.    HECHT,   Ed.D. 

Professor   of    Distributive   Education 

Long    Island    University,    B.S.;    New    York    University,   M.A.,   Ed.D. 

MARY    HELLMAN,    M.L.S. 

Reference    Librarian    and    Assistant    Professor   of    Library    Science 
Brooklyn    College,    A.B.;    Rutgers    University,    M.L.S. 

JAMES   ALBERT   HENSE,   M.A. 

Assistant    Professor   of   Education 

The    George    Washington    University,   B.A.;    Eastern    New    Mexico   University,    M.A. 

THOMAS  JAY  HILL,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of   Mathematics 
University    of   Oklahoma,    B.S.,   M.S. 

RICHARD    HOWARD    HODSON,    A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;   Montclair  State  College,  A.M. 

GILBERT   O.   HOURTOULE,   Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Montclair     State     College,     A.B. ;     Stanford     University,     A.M.;     Pennsylvania     State 
University,    Ph.D. 

EVA    HUBSCHMAN,    A.M.     (on-leave    of    absence    1964-1966) 
Assistant    Professor    of    Speech 
Brooklyn    College,    A.B.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    A.M. 

JUANITA  W.  HUDSON,  M.A. 

Assistant    Professor   of   Home   Economics 

University  of   Illinois,   B.S.;    Columbia   University,   M.A. 

DANIEL   JACOBSON,   Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor   of   Geography 

Montclair    State    College,    A.B.;    Columbia    University,    A.M.;    Louisiana    State    Uni- 
versity,   Ph.D. 

JOYCE   I.    JENSEN,   M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of   Health   and  Physical  Education 
University    of    Utah,    B.S.,    M.S. 

EDWARD    W.    JOHNSON,    A.M. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Social    Studies 

Rutgers   University,    A.B.;    New   School    for   Social    Research,    A.M. 

GRETCHEN    L.    JOHNSON,    M.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
Wisconsin    State   College,   B.S.;    University   of   Wisconsin,   M.S. 

RAYMOND    JUMP,    A.M. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Education 

Maryland    State    Teachers    College,    B.S.;    University    of    Maryland,    A.M. 

ABRAHAM   S.    KAMPF,   Ph.D. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Fine   Arts 

School  of  Education,   New   York   University,  B.S.;   New  School   for  Social   Research, 

A.M.,    Ph.D. 
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ellen  kauffman,  a.m. 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Pennsylvania   State   University,   A.B.;    Teachers   College,   Columbia   University,   A.M. 

FRANK  S.  KELLAND,  A.M. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Geography 

Keene  State  College,  Division  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  B.Ed.;   Clark 

University,    A.M. 

ELIZABETH  P.   KELLEY,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Maryville    College,    B.S.;    New    York    University,    M.A. 

LAWRENCE   B.   KENYON,  Ed.D. 
Associate   Professor   of   Education 

DePauw    University,    B.A.;    Northwestern    University,    M.A.;    University    of    Colo- 
rado,   Ed.D. 

JOSEPH   E.   KHOURY,   M.A. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Economics 
Fairleigh-Dickinson    University,    B.A.,    M.A. 

DORIS    E.    KIBBE,    A.M. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Latin 

University    of    Vermont,    Ph.B.;    McGill    University,    A.M. 

GEORGE   E.   KING,   A.M. 

Director   of   Admissions   and   Assistant   Professor   of   Education 
Montclair   State   College,   A.B.,   A.M. 

JOHN  J.  KIRK,  Ph.D. 

Director,  School  of  Conservation  and  Associate  Professor  of  Outdoor  Education 
Boston    University,    B.S.;    University    of    Michigan,    A.M.;    Ph.D. 

M.    ELIZABETH    KITCHELL,    M.Ed. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Outdoor    Education 

Texas    State    College    for    Women,    B.S.;    University    of    Houston,    M.Ed. 

HELENE    KLIBBE,    Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Universite    de    Paris     (Sorbonne),    Licence-es-lettres;    Syracuse    University,    Ph.D. 

MATHILDA  S.  KNECHT,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Languages 

Montclair    State    College,    A.B.;    Columbia    University,    A.M. 

LEAH   K.   KODITSCHEK,   A.M. 
Assistant   Professor   of   Science 
Hunter    College,    A.B.;    Oberlin    College,    A.M. 

WALTER   E.   KOPS,    A.M. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Social  Studies  and  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
Montclair    State    College,    A.B.,    A.M. 

CHARLES   KORN,   A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

City    College    of    New    York,    B.S.;    Temple    University,    A.M. 


STEPHEN    W.    KOWALSKI,    Ph.D. 
Associate    Professor    of    Science 
Fairleigh-Dickinson,    B.S. ;    New    York    University,    A.M.,    Ph.D. 
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RUSSELL   KRAUSS,   Ph.D. 
Professor    of    English 
University   of   Utah,    A.B.;    Oxford    University,    A.B.;    New    York    University,    Ph.D. 

SHIRLEY   M.   KREUTZ,   A.M. 

Associate    Professor    of    Home   Economics 

University    of    Washington,    B.S.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    A.M. 

SIDNEY  J.   KRONISH,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Social  Studies  and  Director,  Center  for  Economic  Education 
New   York   University,  B.S.,   A.M.;   New  School   for  Social   Research,   Ph.D. 

TERRY    KRUMM,   A.M. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Fine   Arts 

University    of    Denver,    B.F.A.;    Hunter    College,    A.M. 

S.    MARIE    KUHNEN,    Ph.D. 
Professor   of    Biology 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M.;  New  York  University, 
Ph.D. 

ANTHONY   R.    KUOLT,   M.Ed. 

Assistant  to  the  President  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Hamilton    College,    A.B.;    Rutgers,    The   State   University,    M.Ed. 

MARCOANTONIO    LACATENA,    M.A. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Mathematics    and    Science 
Fairleigh-Dickinson    University,    B.S. ;    Montclair    State    College,    M.A. 

NORMAN   E.    LANGE,   Ed.D. 

Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Colgate  University,  A.B.;  Cornell  University,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,    Ed.D. 

CHARLES   L.   LEAVITT,   Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Gorham  State  Teachers  College,  B.S.;  Boston  University,  A.M.;  University  of 
Wisconsin,   Ph.D. 

GILBERT  LEIGHT,  Ph.D. 

Associate   Professor   of   Speech 

City     College     of     New     York,     B.S.;      Teachers     College,     Columbia     University, 

A.M.,   Ph.D. 

EDITH  G.  H.  LENEL,  Ph.D. 

Associate   Professor   of   German 

University    of    Koenigsberg,    A.    M.,    Ph.D.;    Columbia    University,    M.S. 

MILDRED  M.  OSGOOD  LeVOR,  A.M. 
Assistant   Professor   of   Fine   Arts 
Huntington    College,    A.B.;    University    of    Chicago,    A.M. 

RAYMOND  C.  LEWIN,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  College  High  School 

and   Associate   Professor   of   Education 

Montclair  State  College,   A.B.,  A.M.;   Teachers  College,  Columbia   University,   Ed.D. 

SHIREL  W.   LIPPE,   M.A. 

Assistant   Professor   of  Speech 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 
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BEVERLY   A.   LOCKWOOD,   M.A. 
Assistant   Professor  of   Speech 
Catholic    University,    B.    A.;    Columbia    University,    M.A. 

CHARLOTTE   LOCKWOOD,   A.M. 
Associate  Professor   of   Fine   Arts 

College  of  William   and   Mary,   A.B.;    Newark   State  College,   B.S.;   Teachers  College, 
Columbia    University,    A.M. 

ANTHONY  L.  LOVASCO,  A.M. 
Assistant    Professor    of    English 
Williams    College,    A.B. ;    University    of   Connecticut,    A.M. 

ORPHA  MAUST  LOUGH  LUTZ,  Ph.D. 
Professor   of   Psychology 
Kansas  State   University,   B.S.,   M.S.;   New  York   University,  Ph.D. 

PETER  F.  MACALUSO,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

St.  Bona  venture  University,  A.B.;  Seton  Hall  University,  A.M. 

WADE   SAMMIS   MacCONNELL,   M.A. 
Assistant   Professor   of   Speech 
Amherst   College,   B.A. ;    Columbia   University,   M.A. 

ROBERT  E.  MacVANE,  M.£d. 

Director  of  Yield  Services  and  Director  of  Summer  Session  and  Assistant  Professor 

of  Education 

Springfield    College,    B.S.,   M.Ed. 

EVAN  M.  MALETSKY,  Ph.D. 

Associate   Professor   of    Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,   A.M.;   New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

CHARLES  H.  MARTENS,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Massachusetts    School    of    Art,    B.S.;    New    York    University,    A.M. 

ILSE  M.  MAXWELL,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  German 
Johannese-Gutenberg   University   of   Mainz,   A.M. 

samson  Mcdowell,  Ph.d. 

Professor  of  Biology 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

CLYDE  W.  McELROY,  Ed.D. 

Associate    Professor    of    Speech 

Baylor   Universiity,   A.B.,   A.M.;    University  of  Virginia,  Ed.D. 

MORRIS  G.  McGEE,  A.M. 

Coordinator    of    Public    Relations 

and  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Montclair    State    College,    A.B.;    New    York    University,    A.M. 

JAMES  TWYFORD  MEHORTER,  Ed.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
University   of   Bridgeport,   B.S.,   M.S.;   University   of  Virginia,  D.A.G.S.,  Ed.  D. 


FRANK  PAUL  MERLO,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Montclair   State  College,   A.B.,   A.M.;    Rutgers — The   State   University,   Ed.D. 
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ben  minor,  m.e.e. 

Associate    Professor    of    Physics 

City   College   of    New    York,    B.S.,   M.E.E. 

MAURICE  P.  MOIFATT,  Ph.D. 

Professor    of    Social    Studies 

Clarion     State     College,     B.S.;     Pennsylvania     State     University,     A.M.;     New     York 

University,   Ph.D. 

KARL   R.   MOLL,   A.M. 

Assistant   Professor  of   Speech 

Westminster  College,   A.B.;    Pennsylvania  State  University,  A.M. 

WARD  MOORE,  Ed.D. 
Professor   of   Music 

Illinois    Wesleyan    University,    B.Mus.;    University    of    Michigan,    M.Mus.;    Teachers 
College,   Columbia    University,   A.M.,   Ed.D. 

LOIS   A.   MORE,   Ed.D. 

Assistant   Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,   A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universiity,  Ed.D. 

DOROTHY  J.   MORSE,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Carnegie    Institute    of    Technology,    A.B.,    A.M.;    New    York    University,    Ph.D. 

FREDERICK  O.  MUELLER,  M.Ed. 

Assistant    Professor   of    Physical   Education 
University  of  North   Carolina,  A.B.,  M.Ed. 

HENRY  M.  MUSCHIO,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Syracuse   University,   A.B.;    Fordham   University,   M.S.,   Ph.D. 

LOUIS  C.  NANASSY,  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  Business  Education 

Indiana     State     College,     B.S.;     Ohio     State     University,     A.M.;     Teachers     College, 

Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

JAY  B.  NASH,  Ph.D. 

Special   Consultant — Health   and   Physical  Education 
A.B.,   Oberlin   College;    Ph.D.   New  York  University 

ULRICH  J.  NEUNER,  A.M. 

Assistant    Director    of     Student    Personnel    and    Assistant    Professor    of    Business 

Education 

Rider  College,  B.C.S.;  New  York  University,  B.S.,  A.M. 

GEORGE  A.  OLSEN,  A.M. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Industrial  Arts 

Newark    State    College,    B.S.;    Montclair    State    College,    A.M. 

MARIO  F.  ONEGLIA,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Manhattan    School   of   Music,    B.M.;    Teachers   College,    Columbia   University,   M.A., 

Prof.  Diploma. 

RICHARD  L.  PASVOLSKY,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Outdoor  Education,  School  of  Conservation 
Panzer  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  A.M. 
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EARL  K.  PECKHAM,  Ed.D. 
Professor  of  Education 
Wesleyan    University,    A.B.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    A.M.,    Ed.D. 

DOR'IS  C.  PETERSON,  M.S. 

Assistant    Professor   of   Home   Economics 

Syracuse    University,    B.S.;    Cornell    University,    M.S. 

GEORGE  PETRELLO,  M.B.A. 

Assistant   Professor  of  Business  Education 

Montclair   State   College,    B.A.;    Seton    Hall    Universitiy,   M.B.A. 

JAMES   P.   PETTEGROVE,   A.M. 
Professor    of    English 
Bowdoin  College,  A.B.;   Oxford   University,   A.B.;   Harvard  University,  A.M. 

ANTHONY  J.  PETTOFREZZO,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair    State    College,    A.B.,    A.M.;    New    York    University,    Ph.D. 

GEORGE  R.  PETTY,  JR.,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Princeton    University,    A.B.;    New    York    University,    A.M. 

SIMONE   C.    PICARD,   A.M. 

Counselor  in   Division  of  Field  Services  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  B.S.,  A.M. 

BENNETT  D.  PIRONTI,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Springfield   College,   B.S.;    New   York   University,   A.M. 

GEORGE  F.  PLACEK,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Science 

Montclair    State    College,    A.B.;     Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    A.M. 

JEANETTE  T.  POORE,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Catalog   Librarian   and   Assistant   Professor   of   Library   Science 

Wellesley  College,  A.B.;  School  of  Library  Science,  Columbia  University,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

MURRAY  PRESENT,  B.Mus. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Music 
Michigan    State    University,   B.Mus. 

DOROTHY  McLEMORE  PRIESING,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Teachers   College,   Columbia   University,   B.S.,  A.M. 

SARA  F.  PRIETO,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Instituto    de    la    Habana,    A.B.,    S.B.;    Universidad    de    la    Habana,    Doctorado    en 

Filosofia    y    Letras. 

BERTHA  B.  QUINTANA,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Upsala  College,  A.B.;   School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  A.M.,  Ed.D. 

HERBERT  E.  REASKE,  A.M. 

Assistant   Professor  of  English 

Yale    University    A.M.;    Columbia    University,    A.M. 
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JOHN  G.  REDD,  Ph.D. 

Associate    Professor    of    Health    and    Physical    Education 

Ohio  State      University,   B.S.;    University   of    Michigan,    A.M.,    Ph.D. 

LOIS   D.    REDD,   M.A. 

Assistant,   Student    Personnel   and    Assistant    Professor   of    Education 
Ohio   State    University,    B.S.;    University    of    Michigan,    M.A. 

FLOYD  N.   REISTER,  Ed.D. 

Assistant   Professor  of   Education 

Ohio   State    University,    B.S.,    A.M.;    Wayne    State    University,    Ed.D. 

HELEN    Z.    RKNDALL,   A.B. 

Executive    Secretary,    Montclair    State    College    Alumni    Association 
Universitiy   of   Wisconsin,   A.B. 

ELAINE  B.   REUBEN,  M.A. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Speech 

Douglass    College,    B.A.;    Seton    Hall    University,    M.A. 

ELOISA  RIVERA-RIVERA,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish 

University   of   Puerto   Rico,   A.B. ;    Columbia    University,    A.M.,    Ph.D. 

JOHN   P.   ROBERTS,   A.M.    (On   leave,   Spring,    1965) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Union    College,    A.B.;    Columbia    University,    A.M. 

LOUIS  J.  M.  ROEDERER,  M.A. 

Chairman,    Foreign    Language    Department    and    Associate    Professor    of    French 
Universite   de   Lyon,   France,   Bachelier   en   Droit   et   Economie   Politique, 
Licencie   en    Droit 

MARY  ANN  ROMEIS,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Nazareth  College,  B.S.;   Columbia  University,  M.A. 

LILLIAN  M.  ROSENBERG,  M.D. 

College   Physician   and   Associate   Professor   of   Health   Education 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  M.D. 

HELENE  S.  ROSS,  M.F.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Stella    Elkins    Tyler    School    of    Fine    Arts,    Temple    University,    B.F.A.,    B.S.    in 

Education,   M.F.A. 

ALBERT  DAVID  ROSSETTI,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;   Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

BARBARA  ROSSMOORE,  M.S. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Chemistry 

Ohio  State  University,  B.S.;   Rutgers  University,  M.S. 

HELEN  E.  ROYER,  Ph.D. 

Associate   Professor   of   Social   Studies 

Bucknell   University,   A.B.,   A.M.;    Pennsylvania   State   College,   Ph.D. 

DOROTHY  R.   RUDY,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Queens    College,    B.A. ;    Columbia    University,    A.M. 
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tom  oliver  rumsey,  a.m. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Pennsylvania  State  University,   B.S.;    University   of   Maryland,  A.M. 

CHARITY  EVA  RUNDEN,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  M.S.P.H.; 
Indiana    Universitiy,   Ph.D. 

DORIS  H.  RUSLINK,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

University     of     the     State     of     New     York,     B.S.;     New     York     University,     A.M. 

JACK  SACHER,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Middlebury  College,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,   Ed.D. 

GEORGE  E.  SALT,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Education 

North    Central    College,    A.B.;    Northwestern    University,    A.M. 

GUNVOR  G.  SATRA,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

University  of  Oslo,  Norway,  Cand.   Mag.;   Florida,   M.A. 

JOHN  C.  SATRA,  Ph.D. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Social   Studies 

University    of    Prague,    D.    Jur.;    Florida    University,    Ph.D. 

ARLEN   E.   SAUNDERS,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 
Morehead  State  College,  A.B.,  M.A. 

BEATRICE  B.   SCHACHTMAN,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor   of   Home  Economics 
New  York  University,   B.S.,  M.A. 

MARIA   E.   SCHANTZ,    A.M. 

Assistant    Professor   of   Education,   and    Counselor,    Reading   Laboratory 
Jersey   City    State   College,    B.S. ;    Montclair    State   College,    A.M. 

MARION    SCHIEBEL,    A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Brooklyn    College,    A.B.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    A.M. 

HENRY  E.  SCHMIDT,  A.M. 

Associate   Professor    of    Health    and    Physical    Education    and    Director    of    Athletics 

for  Men 

Montclair   State   College,    A.B.,    A.M. 

HAROLD  M.  SCHOLL,  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  Speech 

City      College      of      New      York,      B.B.A.,      M.B.A.;      Teachers      College,      Columbia 

University,  Ed.D. 

BARBARA  A.  SCHUMACHER,  A.M. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Physical    Education 

Douglass  College,  Rutgers  University,  B.S.;  University  of  California  at  Berk- 
eley,  A.M. 
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GEORGE  K.  SEFERIAN,  M.Ed. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Industrial   Arts 

Suffolk   University,   A.B.;    Northeastern    University,   M.Ed. 

JEROME  M.  SEIDMAN,  Ph.D. 

Associate    Professor    of    Psychology    and    Education 

Rutgers  University,   B.S.,  M.S.;   New   York   University,  Ph.D. 

CATHERINE   A.  SENDECKI,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Montclair  State  College,   A.B.,   A.M. 

WILLIAM  B.  SHADEL,  M.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Montclair   State   College,   A.B.;    Manhattan    School    of    Music,   M.M. 

THADDEUS  J.  SHEFT,  A.M. 

Associate   Coordinator,   Audio-Visual   Center 

and   Assistant    Professor    of    Audio-Visual    Education,    Business    Education 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

HORACE  JONES  SHEPPARD,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Bucknell   University,   A.B.;   New  York  University,  A.M. 

DOLORES  P.  SHIPOSH,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Russell   Sage   College,   B.S.,   A.M. 

MARIAN  SIEGELTUCH,  M.L.S. 

Reference   Librarian   and  Assistant   Professor   of   Library   Science 
George    Washington    University,    A.B.;    Rutgers    University,   M.L.S. 

MIRIAM  SILVER,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of   Home  Economics 

Douglass  College,  B.  A.;   Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  M.S. 

MAX   A.   SOBEL,   Ph.D. 

Professor   of   Mathematics 

Montclair    State   College,    A.B.;    Columbia    University,    A.M.,    Ph.D. 

DONALD   E.   SOBOLIK,   M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
University    of    Nebraska,    B.A.,    M.A. 

ROBERT   SOFFER,    M.A. 

Assistant   Professor   of   French 

New    York    University,    B.A.;    Columbia    University,    M.A. 

BETTY   K.  SOMMER 

Assistant   Professor   of   Health   and   Physical   Education 

Hellerau-Laxcnburg     (Dalcroze)     College     for     Fundamental     Movement     Education, 

Eurhythmies    and    Modern    Dance,    Vienna,    Diploma;    Prague    University,    Teaching 

Certificates. 

HENRY  j.  SREDL,  Ph.D. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Industrial    Arts 

New    York    University,    B.S.,   A.M.;   Ohio  State   University,   Ph.D. 

RNID  M.  STANDRING,  Ph.D. 

Assistant    Professor   of    I  rench   and    German 

Manchester     University,     R.B.,     A.M.;      Besancon      University,     Licencic     es     Lettres; 

New    York    University.    Ph.D. 
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PFTF.R   P.   STAPAY,  Ed.M. 

Registrar   and    Assistant    Professor   of   Education 
Rider  College,   B.C.S.;    Rutgers  University,  Ed.M. 

NINA  A-  R.  STEINSLAND,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
Middlebury    College,    B.A.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    M.A. 

RUTH  CAROL  STEWART,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rutgers   University,   A.B.,   M.A.;    Columbia   University,   M.A. 

RAYMOND  M.  STOVER,  A.M. 

Assistant   Director   of   Students   and   Assistant   Professor   of   Education 
Nebraska    State   Teachers   College,    B.F.A.;    Colorado   State   College,    A.M. 

JERRY  STREICHLER,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Newark  State   College,   B.S.;   Montclair  State  College,   A.M.;    New   York   University, 

Ph.D. 

S.  STOWELL  SYMMES,  M.A. 

Field    Director    of    the    Center    for    Economic    Education    and    Assistant    Professor 

of  Social  Studies 

Amherst    College,    A.B.;    Wesleyan    University,    M.A.T. 

EDWARD  J.  SZABO,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Cincinnati    Conservatory    of    Music,    B.M.;    Juilliard    School    of    Music,    B.S.,    M.S.; 

Columbia    University,    A.M. 

LILLIAN  SZKLARCZYK,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Hunter  College,  A.B.;  Middlebury  College,  A.M.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.D. 

RICHARD  W.  TEWS,  Ph.D. 

Director   of    Panzer    School   of    Physical   Education    and    Hygiene   and    Professor   of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 

La    Crosse    State    Teachers    College,    B.S.;    State    University    of    Iowa,    A.M.;    New 
York   University,   Ph.D. 

ROBERT  H.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 

NORMA  PERRY  TRAVIS,  A.M. 

Assistant    Director    of    Student    Teaching    and    Placement    and    Assistant    Professor 

of  Education 

Paterson    State    College,    B.S.;    Montclair    State    College,    A.M. 

ELIZABETH  T.  VAN  DERVEER,  Ed.D. 
Professor   of   Business    Education 
Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;   New  York  University,  A.M.,  Ed.D. 

ANNE   L.   VENEZIA,   M.S.    in   Ed. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Physical   Education 

Ithaca    College,    B.S.;    Hofstra    University,    M.S.    in    Ed. 

RALPH    A.    VERNACCHIA,    A.M. 
Associate   Professor   of   Fine   Arts 
San  Diego  State  College,   A.B.;    Teachers   College,   Columbia   University,   A.M. 
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HAZEL  M.  W  ACKER,  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Panzer  College,   B.P.E.;    Montcl.nr   State  College,   A.M.;    New    York    University,   Fd.D. 

DOROTHY    WALTER,    M.S. 

Librarian,    College    High    School    and    Assistant    Professor    of    Library    Science 
Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    B.S.,    A.M.;    Syracuse    University,    M.S. 

RALPH    WALTFR,    Ed.D. 

Chairman     of     the    Department    of     Education     ami     Professor     of     Psychology     and 

Education 

Wesleyan    University,    A.B.;    Harvard    Graduate    School    of    Education,    Ed.M.,    Ed.D. 

BRIAN   B.    W  ATKINS,   B.F.A. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Line    Arts 
Yale    University,    B.F.A. 

DAVID   L.   W  ATKINS,   A.M. 

Assistant    Professor   of    Physical   Education 

Pennsylvania    State    University,    B.S.;    University    of    Iowa,    A.M. 

GRAHAM    WEBSTER,    Ph.D. 

Visiting    Lecturer 

Manchester     University,     M.A.;     Birmingham     University,     Ph.D. 

WALTER  R.  WESTPHAL,  A.M. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Mathematics 

State  Teachers  College,   Buffalo,   B.S.;   Teachers  College,  Columbia   University,   A.M.; 

University    of    Illinois,    A.M. 

BENJAMIN    F.    WILKES,    M.S. 

Chairman   of   Department   of   Music   and   Assistant   Professor   of   Music 
Juilliard   School   of   Music,   B.S.,   M.S. 

MARY   B.   WILKIN,   A.M. 

Assistant  Director   of   Admissions   and   Assistant   Professor   of   Education 
Montclair    State    College,    A.B.,    A.M. 

VERNON    WILLIAMS,    A.M. 

Assistant    Professor    of    Mathematics 

Paine    College,    A.B.;    New    York    University,    A.M.;    Columbia    University,    A.M. 

WILLIAM    L.    WILLIAMSON,   Ph.D. 

Head   Librarian   and   Professor   of   Library   Science 

University  of  Wisconsin,  B.A.;  Emory  University  Library  School,  B.A.  in  L.S.; 
School  of  Library  Science,  Columbia  University,  M.S.  in  L.S.;  Graduate  Library 
School,    University    of    Chicago,    Ph.D. 

RICHARD    W.    WILLING,   Ed.D. 
Associate   Professor   of   Education 

University  of  Wisconsin,  A.B.;  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  B.E. ; 
University   of   Wisconsin,    A.M.;    New    York    University,   Ed.D. 

NANCY    N.    WOODRUFF,    A.M. 

Demonstration    Teacher    in    Home    Economics 

University    of    Tennessee,    B.S.;    New    York    University,    A.M. 

RONALD    S.    WOODWORTH,    A.M. 
Assistant   Professor   of   Science 
Springfield    College,    B.S.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    A.M. 
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PETER   F.   WORMS,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

City   College   of   New   York,    B.B.A.,    M.S. 

FOSTER    L.   WYGANT,   Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Columbia    College,    Columbia    University,    A.B.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity,   A.M.,    Ed.D. 

CHARLES  M.  YEAGER,  A.B. 
Assistant    Registrar 
Montclair    State    College,    A.B. 

FREDERIC    HAROLD    YOUNG,    Ph.D. 

Professor    of    English    and    Education 

Bates     College,     A.B.;      Harvard     University     Divinity     School,     S.T.B.;     Columbia 

University,    Ph.D. 

ALBERT   ZABADY,   M.S.T. 

Assistant   Professor  of  Science 

Montclair   State   College,    A.B.,    A.M.;    University    of    New    Hampshire,    M.S.T. 

LOUIS   E.   ZERBE,   M.Mus. 

Associate   Professor    of    Music 

American     Conservatory     of     Music,     B.Mus.;     Kansas     Wesleyan     University,     A.B.; 

Jordan    Conservatory    of    Music,    M.Mus. 

LOUIS  B.  ZIMMER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor   of   Social   Studies 

Cortland   State   College,   B.S.;    New   York    University,    A.M. 

ALEXANDER    H.    ZIMMERMAN,    Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Music 

Shurtleff     College,     Ph.B.;     University     of     Michigan,     M.Mus.;     Teachers     College, 
Columbia    University,    Ph.D. 
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Library  Staff 

William    L.    Williamson,    Ph.D.  Head    Librarian 

Ruth    Beach,    B.L.S.  Reference    Librarian 

F.lsie    O.     Gibson,     M.L.S.  Acquisitions     Librarian 

Gertrude    T.    Greenberg,    M.L.S.  Serials    Librarian 

Blanche    W.    Haller,    B.S.    in    L.S.  Catalog    Librarian 

Selma    S.    Harris,    M.L.S.  Reference    Librarian 
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Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  MONTCLAIR   STATE   COLLEGE 


Location 

Montclair  State  College  is  on  Valley  Road  and  Normal  Avenue,  Upper 
Montclair  (turn  at  the  blinker).  The  College  is  one  mile  south  of  the 
junction  of  Routes  3  and  46  on  Valley  Road. 


Directions  for   Reaching   the   College 

From  Bloom  fie  Id  Avenue,  Montclair  Center  (Sears'  store)  proceed  north 
on  Valley  Road — three  miles  to  the  Normal  Avenue  blinker. 

From  Route  46  East,  the  landmark  is  West's  Diner;  take  the  next  right, 
Valley  Road — one  mile  to  blinker  at  Normal  Avenue. 

From  Route  46  West,  the  landmark  is  the  junction  with  Route  3.  Turn  on 
Valley  Road  to  Montclair,  bear  right  on  cloverleaf  and  proceed  south  under 
Route  46 — one  mile  to  blinker  at  Normal  Avenue. 

From  the  Turnpike  North  of  Exit  10  or  South  from  George  Washington 
Bridge  turn  at  Route  3  West  or  Route  46  West,  then  as  above.  From  the 
Turnpike  South  of  Exit  10,  leave  the  Turnpike  at  Exit  10  and  follow 
directions  for  Garden  State  Parkway  North. 

From  Garden  State  Parkway  North  turn  left  at  Exit  153B  and  proceed 
West  on  Route  3  to  Valley  Road. 

From  Garden  State  Parkway  South  turn  at  Route  46  West  (Clifton  Exit 
154)  thence  to  Valley  Road.  If  you  miss  that  turn,  continue  South  to  Exit 
151,  Watchung  Avenue,  thence  West  to  Valley  Road  and  North  to  blinker 
at  Normal  Avenue. 

The  #60  Public  Service  Bus  from  Newark  to  Montclair  terminates  at  the 
South  end  of  the  campus. 

The  #76  Public  Service  Bus  from  Paterson  to  Orange  stops  at  Valley 
Road  and  Normal  Avenue. 

The  #66  DeCamp  Bus  from  New  York,  which  leaves  on  the  half  hour 
from  Platform  73,  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal,  stops  at  Valley  Road  and 
Mt.  Hebron  Road — one  long  block  from  the  campus. 

The  Erie  Railroad,  Montclair  Heights  Station,  is  at  the  Southwest  corner 
of  the  campus. 


WHEN   IN   DOUBT  — CALL   PILGRIM   6-9500 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT:  Write  to: 


General  Policies  and  Program  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Richardson 

President 


Instructional  Program  and  Policies  Dr.  Allan  Morehead 

Dean  of  the  College 


Student  Personnel  Services,  Scholarships  and  Loans,  Dormitories 

Mr.  Lawton  W.  Blanton,  Dean  of  Students 


Admission  to  Undergraduate  Division  Dr.  George  G.  King 

Director  of  Admissions 


Admission  to  Graduate  Program  Dr.  Edward  J.  Ambry 

Associate  Dean — Graduate 


Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session  Mr.  Robert  MacVane 

Director,  Evening  Division 


Certification  and  Evaluation,  Teacher  Certificates  Miss  Simone  Picard 

Counselor  and  Certification  Advisor, 
Evening  Division 


Business  and  Financial  Matters  Mr.  Vincent  B.  Calabrese 

Director,  Business  Services 


Student  Teaching  and  Placement  Dr.  Norman  E.  Lange 

Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement 


Transcripts  and  Records  Mr.  Peter  P.  Stapay 

Registrar 


Alumni  Affairs  Mrs.  Helen  Z.   Rendall 

Alumni  Secretary 


Public  Information  Mrs.  Mary  McKnight 

Coordinator  of  Public  Information 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Montclair  State  College  was  organized  to  serve  New  Jersey  by  preparing  youth 
for  constructive  and  useful  lives  in  society.  The  major  responsibility  of  the 
College 'is  to  prepare  teachers.  Liberal  Arts  programs  were  instituted  for  the 
Fall  Semester,   1966. 

The  more  specific  aims  of  the  College  are: 

•  To  offer  programs  in  the  Liberal  Arts. 

•  To  prepare  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 

•  To  prepare  those  majoring  in  industrial  arts,  fine  arts,  music,  home  eco- 
nomics, physical  education,  and  speech  to  teach  in  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

•  To  meet  special  needs  of  the  school  systems  of  the  State,  for  example: 
Conducting  surveys  to  determine  speech  patterns  and  difficulties  of  school 
children,  sponsoring  reading  clinics  for  teachers  and  students,  organizing 
workshops  and  institutes,  and  other  services. 

•  To  offer  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  those 
fields  in  which  the  College  has  qualified  staff  and  adequate  facilities.  The 
Graduate  Bulletin  provides  additional  information. 

•  To  offer  an  on-campus  summer  session  with  courses  for  those  wishing  to 
matriculate  for  the  A.M.  degree  and  also  for  those  who  wish  to  continue 
their  professional  preparation,  earn  secondary  school  certification,  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  accelerate  their  graduation. 

•  To  offer  field  courses  for  teachers  who  wish  to  enlarge  their  scholastic 
background  and  increase  their  knowledge  of  education  and  thus  improve 
their  teaching  and  meet  advanced  certification  requirements.  Bulletins  of 
the  Part-Time  and  Extension  Division  explain  these  opportunities  in  detail. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Montclair  State  College  offers  to  Teacher  Education  student  opportunities 
for  development  in  a  broad  general  education,  professional  education  toward 
a  teaching  career,  specialization  in  a  major  field,  and  a  variety  of  co-curricular 
activities. 

One  of  the  chief  supports  of  good  teaching  is  knowledge  of  subject  matter; 
the  greater  the  teacher's  knowledge,  the  more  effective  will  be  his  teaching. 
Because  of  the  new  knowledge  in  many  fields  of  investigation  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  interrelation  of  various  fields,  a  student  must  not  only  know  his  own 
field  in  depth,  but  also  be  aware  of  the  achievements  in  other  fields  of  study; 
consequently,  the  College  provides  the  broad  program  of  general  education  in 
addition  to  concentration  in  one  specific  subject  field. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  be  both  sequential  and  integrated.  In  the  first 
two  years  the  student  is  engaged  in  acquiring  a  broad  base  of  general  education 
while  at  the  same  time  beginning  specialization  in  his  major  field  of  interest. 
During  the  next  two  years,  students  do  more  advanced  work  in  the  major  and 
Teacher  Education  students  also  do  advanced  work  in  the  major  together  with 
professional  courses  that  prepare  them  to  teach.  Throughout  the  four  years 
at  Montclair  State  there  is  a  systematic  program  of  observations  in  the  College 
High  School  and  other  public  schools  in  the  state  for  Teacher  Education 
students.    The    culminating    professional    experience    is    the  student    teaching 
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period  during  which  time  the  student  is  observed  and  counseled  by  a  (  ollege 
faculty  member,  as  well  as  the  local  cooperating  teacher.  Thus  it  is  that 
educational  and  professional  subjects  become  more  meaningful  when  related 
to  practical  experience. 

Knowledge  of  subject  matter  alone  does  not  assure  the  best  teacher,  that 
is,  the  most  effective  means  of  sharing  with  others  and  causing  others  to  learn. 
Therefore,  a  knowledge  of  methods  and  teaching  techniques  in  terms  of 
adolescent  growth  and  development  is  important  to  the  secondary  school 
teacher  and  will  help  that  teacher  adapt  his  broad  and  deep  knowledge  to 
individual  needs. 

Co-curricular  activities  are  an  important  part  of  the  program.  Montclair 
State  College  provides  its  students  with  an  opportunity  to  develop  skills  in 
athletics,  dramatics,  and  other  student  organizations. 

Montclair  State  College  has  a  counseling  and  guidance  program  involving  the 
staff  which  has  as  its  main  aim  obtaining  the  best  results  in  all  phases  of  the 
total  program. 

As  a  public  institution  of  higher  education,  Montclair  State  College  serves 
not  only  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  and  those  already  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, but  also  other  groups  and  communities  in  the  state.  Such  services  are 
rendered  in  accordance  with  the  resources  of  the  College  and  consistent  with 
its  several  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  Liberal  Arts  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
general  education.  The  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  is  designed  to  permit  a  maxi- 
mum of  individual  choice  within  each  major  and  allows  students  to  broaden 
their  scope  of  study  among  several  academic  disciplines. 

ACCREDITATION 

Montclair  State  College  is  a  fully  accredited  member  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  and  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

HISTORY 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal  School 
be  established  in  northern  New  Jersey.  The  following  year  a  25-acre  site  was 
purchased  in  the  townships  of  Acquackanonk  and  Little  Falls,  and  in  1907. 
the  site  was  annexed  to  the  Town  of  Montclair,  Essex  County.  College  Hall, 
the  present  administration  building,  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class 
was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

In  1927  the  State  Board  of  Education  established  a  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  The  first  class 
graduated  from  the  four-year  college  curriculum  in  June,  1930. 

Part-Time  and  Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  college  program  in  1929, 
and  the  Summer  Session  in  1930.  In  the  spring  of  1932  the  State  Board  of 
Education  empowered  the  College  to  give  graduate  courses  and  grant  the 
Master's  degree. 

In  1958  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  the  consolidation  of  Panzer 
College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with  the  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College  as  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with  a  major 
in  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education. 

As  of  July  1,  1958,  the  official  name  of  the  College  became  Montclair  State 
College. 

In  the  fall  of  1966.  liberal  arts  programs  were  instituted. 


General  Information 
GROUNDS  AND   BUILDINGS 

The  College  now  has  the  following  facilities: 

College  Hall  contains  administrative  offices,  Audio-Visual  Center,  classrooms 
and  faculty  offices. 

The  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  also  houses  the  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  K.  Cosla  collec- 
tion of  paintings. 

Charles  Finley  Hall  houses  the  Fine  Arts,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts, 
Science  and  Mathematics  Departments. 

Virgil  S.  Mallory  Hall,  new  wing  added  in  1962-1963,  houses  additional  facili- 
ties for  Science  and  Mathematics. 

The  Student  Life  cluster  of  buildings  contains  a  cafeteria,  student  offices,  book- 
store, recreation  rooms,  student  lounges,  faculty  lounge  and  dining  room, 
the  Alumni  Lounge  and  office,  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  the  Speech 
Department  offices  and  classrooms.  The  auditorium  contains  a  pipe  organ 
of  3,500  pipes. 

The  Music  Building  has  practice  rooms,  studies,  recital  halls,  classrooms,  and 
faculty  offices. 

The  Physical  Education  Building  contains  four  gymnasiums,  teaching  areas, 
and  facilities  for  men  and  women. 

The  College  High  School  contains  a  small  auditorium,  gymnasium,  library, 
home  economics  rooms,  and  classrooms. 

Five  dormitories  are  available,  three  for  women  and  two  for  men.  A  total  of 
200  men  and  400  women  can  be  accommodated  on  campus.  Each  dormi- 
tory has  laundry  facilities,  lounge,  recreational  and  social  facilities,  storage 
rooms  and  offices. 

A  recreational  building  with  fireplaces  and  a  kitchen  provides  a  meeting  place 
for  clubs  and  other  student  groups. 

An  official  residence  for  the  President  of  the  College  is  located  near  the  campus. 

The  Lillian  Gilbreth  home  management  house  serves  as  a  demonstration  house 
for  home  economics. 

An  athletic  field  adjacent  to  the  gymnasium  includes  a  football  field,  baseball 
diamond,  and  track. 

An  outdoor  Amphitheater. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  buildings  listed  above,  there  are  four  temporary 
buildings  containing  classrooms,  laboratories,  faculty  offices,  and  admin- 
istrative offices. 

LIBRARY 

The  new  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  is  completely  air-conditioned.  It  has  three 
floors,  is  planned  to  accommodate  an  eventual  collection  of  150,000  volumes. 

On  the  lower  level  there  is  an  Art  Gallery,  a  Reserve  Book  Room,  lounges, 
and  storage  areas. 

Special  collections  are  located  on  the  second  floor.  These  collections  include 
the  China  Institute  Library,  a  gift  from  the  China  Institute  of  New  Jersey. 
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The  Webster  Memorial  and  A.  M.  Sullivan  collections  of  modern  poetry 
contain  some  first  editions  and  autographed  copies.  The  Finley  Science  Library, 
the  Historical  Textbook  Collection,  and  the  Lincoln  Collection  hold  special 
interest.  The  Alumni  Memorial  Library  includes  fine  editions  of  classics.  Early 
books  in  Physical  Education,  some  in  foreign  languages,  make  up  the  unusual 
collection  which  was  given  to  the  library  when  Panzer  College  of  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene  merged  with  Montclair  State  College. 

Two  classrooms  are  located  outside  the  main  area  of  the  library  but  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  building.  Faculty  carrels,  individual  study  desks,  typing 
areas,  and  conference  rooms  are  also  provided. 

Supplementing  the  College  Library  is  the  library  of  the  College  High  School, 
located  in  the  College  High  School  building.  These  books  are  available  through 
the  main  catalog  as  well  as  through  the  catalog  of  the  College  High  School. 

COSLA  COLLECTION   OF  PAINTINGS 

The  college  acquired  an  unusual  collection  of  paintings,  some  of  them  dating 
back  to  as  early  as  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  collection  is  a  gift  from  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  K.  Cosla  of  New  York  City.  The  paintings  are  on  exhibition  in 
the  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library. 

EXPENSES 

General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year: 

The  annual  tuition  and  fees  for  New  Jersey  residents  are: 


Tuition 

$150.00 

Student  Government  Association  Fee 

46.00 

General  Service  Charge 

35.00 

Student  Teaching  Fee 

15.00 

Registration  Fee 

4.00 

$250.00 

Students  may  purchase  all  meals  in  the  college  cafeteria  at  the  rate  of  $13 
per  week,  payable  in  quarterly  installments  in  advance.  Lunches  are  available 
for  commuting  students. 

Special  fees  in  connection  with  senior  graduation  activities  are  determined 
by  a  senior  committee  each  year  prior  to  Commencement. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  in  two  installments.  $75.00  in  September  and 
$75.00  in  January.  The  student  fees  and  service  charges  are  also  payable  in 
two  installments,  one-half  in  September  and  one-half  in  January.  These  charges 
are  subject  to  revision. 

Living  Expenses  for  Regular  Year  of  Approximately  36  Weeks 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $818.00  for  the  academic 
year.  This  charge  includes  a  room  in  the  dormitory  and  all  meals  when  the 
College  is  in  session.  Payments  are  due  and  payable  for  the  charge  for  board 
and  room  on  or  before  registration,  one-half  each  semester. 

It  is  essential  that  these  charges  be  met  on  the  dates  specified:  otherwise, 
forfeiture  of  dormitory  privilege  may  result. 

After  official  notice  of  acceptance  a  student  desiring  consideration  for  dormi- 
tory housing  should  write  to  the  Coordinator  of  Housing  for  an  application. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  be  accommodated  in  dormitories  are  assisted  in 
obtaining  rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  College. 
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Refunds 

Some  students  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  College  before  completion 
of  their  courses.  Upon  receipt  of  an  official  written  notice  of  withdrawal,  a 
portion  of  the  tuition  and  Student  Government  fee  paid  by  the  student  is 
refuded  on  a  prorated  basis.  No  refund  is  made  after  expiration  of  half  of  the 
semester. 

ADMISSIONS 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  Montclair  State  College  should  be  prepared 
to  submit  evidence  of  bona  fide  New  Jersey  residency.  The  New  Jersey  State 
Colleges  are  not  permitted  to  accept  for  admission  into  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent body  persons  who  have  not  been  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for 
a  period  of  six  months  prior  to  admission. 

United  States  citizenship  or  eligibility  for,  and  intent  to  attain  citizenship,  is 
a  prerequisite  for  certification  to  teach  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Persons  not 
meeting  this  qualification  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Montclair  State  program. 

Admission  requirements  are  arranged  for  three  groups:  Those  entering  the 
freshman  class;  those  entering  with  advanced  undergraduate  credits;  and  those 
entering  the  Graduate  Division. 

I.  Admission  To  The  Freshman  Class 

A.  Applications 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  file  applications  in 
the  Office  of  Admissions  before  January  15th  of  the  year  in  which  entrance  is 
desired.  Admission  forms  are  available  from  September  15th  (one  year  prior 
to  date  of  desired  entrance)  through  January  15th.  Applicants  should  submit 
all  admission  forms  as  soon  after  September  15th  as  possible. 

All  requests  for  application  forms,  inquiries  for  information  concerning 
admission  as  freshmen  and  as  undergraduate  transfer  students  should  be 
addressed  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 

MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 

Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 

No  application  for  entrance  shall  be  considered  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  $5.00  non-refundable  fee.  After  a  student  has  been  accepted  by  the  College, 
a  place  shall  be  reserved  if  he  transmits  a  $35.00  advance  deposit  to  be  applied 
against  the  student  service  fee  when  he  enters  the  institution.  The  deposit  is 
non-refundable. 

B.  Entrance  Examinations 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  shall  take  either  the  State 
College  Entrance  Examination  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  or  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Application  for  the  latter  should  be  made  directly  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
at  least  four  weeks  before  the  desired  test  date.  All  applicants  who  intend  to 
use  the  College  Board  Examination  for  admission  purposes  are  urged  to  take 
the  December  examination  rather  than  a  later  one.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the 
results  of  the  Junior  College  Boards  reported  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
Further  information  regarding  test  dates  will  be  supplied  with  application. 

C.  Academic  Requirements  for  Admission 

A  certificate  showing  graduation   from  the   twelfth   grade  of  an  approved 
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secondary  school  or  a  certificate  showing  that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  for 
graduation  during  the  current  scholastic  year  is  required.  The  certificate  shall 
name  the  secondary  school  subjects  the  applicant  has  completed  and  in  which 
he  is  enrolled,  the  number  of  weeks  given  to  each  subject,  the  number  of 
recitation  periods  per  week,  and  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  applicant.  The 
minimum  units  required  for  admission  are  as  follows: 

SUBJECT  UNITS 

English     4 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy  2 

'"Mathematics    1 

Science     1 

""Foreign    Language    2 

Restricted  Electives  to  be  selected  from  the  areas  of  Social  Studies, 

Science,  Mathematics,  and  Languages  2 

Free    Elect ives    3 

Total     15 

*It  is  recommended  that  where  only  one  unit  of  mathematics  is  presented 
for  admission  it  be  one  year  of  algebra.  Business  Mathematics  will  not  satisfy 
the  mathematics  requirements.  General  Mathematics  is  acceptable  only  when 
accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  from  the  high  school 
principal  certifying  that  the  course  content  includes  excerpts  from  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

^"Candidates  for  Business  Education,  Physical  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Home 
Economics,  and  Industrial  Arts  may  substitute  2  units  of  work  in  these  areas 
for  the  language  requirement. 

The  above  requirements  are  basic  for  admission  to  all  specializations.  How- 
ever, students  desiring  to  specialize  in  majors  requiring  a  particularly  broad 
and  strong  foundation  must  submit  a  minimum  number  of  high  school  units 
in  these  areas.  The  table  below  indicates  the  number  of  high  school  units 
required  at  entrance  for  each  specialization.  As  these  requirements  are  minimal 
in  nature,  the  table  also  indicates  the  number  of  high  school  units  recommended 
for  admission  to  each  specialization. 

MAJOR  MINIMUM  HIGH  SCHOOT     HIGH  SCHOOL  UNI  I  S 

UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR       RECOMMENDED  FOR 

ADMISSION  ADMISSION 

Business  Education                                0  2 

English                                                      4  4 

Fine  Arts                                              0  2 

French,  Latin,  or  Spanish                    2  3  to  4 

Home  Economics                                  0  2 

Industrial  Arts                                       0  2 

Mathematics                                           3  3Vi  to  4 

Music                                                       0  1  to  2 

Physical  Education                                0  1 

Science                                                     2  3  to  4 

Social  Studies                                          2  2  to  4 

Speech                                                    0  1  to  2 

D.  Special  Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  Age  Certification:  A  statement  of  date  of  birth.  Applicants  shall  be  at 
least  fifteen  years,  nine  months  old  before  taking  the  entrance  examinations. 

2.  Health  Report:  The  family  physician,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  College, 
shall  certify  a  candidate's  health  and  physical  fitness.    The  College  Physician 
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may  be  asked  to  evaluate  a  candidate's  ability  to  perform  curricular  and 
professional  responsibilities. 

Four  semesters  of  regular  physical  education  are  required  of  ALL  STU- 
DENTS at  Montclair  State  College.  Any  applicant  having  a  physical  disability 
which  might  jeopardize  his  admission  because  of  inability  to  participate  in  the 
regular  physical  education  program  is  urged  to  contact  the  Directer  of  Admis- 
sions for  advice  before  filing  application  forms.  All  individuals  entering  the 
teaching  profession  should  be  in  excellent  physical  condition.  It  is  doubtful 
that  any  individual  who  cannot  participate  in  the  normal  physical  education 
program  has  the  stamina  to  become  a  successful  teacher. 

The  medical  and  physical  examination  form  will  be  mailed  only  to  those 
applicants  who  have  been  accepted  by  the  College.  This  form  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  a  qualified  physician  following  a  thorough  physical  examination, 
and  returned  by  the  physician  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  within  14 
days.  The  Admissions  Office  will  refer  this  form  to  the  College  Physician  who 
will  either  approve  or  reject  the  applicant. 

3.  High  School  Rating:  A  rating  of  the  student's  character  and  probable 
fitness  to  succeed  in  teaching  will  be  made  by  the  officials  of  the  applicant's 
secondary  school  on  forms  furnished  by  the  College. 

4.  Speech  Test:  Before  a  student  may  graduate  from  Montclair  State  College, 
he  must  satisfactorily  pass  a  speech  test  since  proper  speech  and  diction  are 
vital  requirements  for  success  in  the  teaching  profession.  The  College  is  un- 
willing to  accept  a  student  who  has  any  speech  problem  which  cannot  be 
corrected  by  reasonable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Speech.  Any 
individual  who  lisps,  stammers,  stutters,  or  has  other  speech  impediments  or 
difficulty  that  might  jeopardize  admission  to  the  College  should  contact  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Speech  for  advice  regarding  admission  before 
filing  entrance  forms  and  paying  the  non-refundable  application  fee. 

5.  Requirements  for  Special  Areas:  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements 
for  admission,  additional  requirements  are  necessary  for  particular  speciali- 
zations. Before  a  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  physical  education  speciali- 
zation, he  is  required  to  take  a  standardized  physical  education  aptitude  test. 
Applicants  desiring  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  take  a  standardized 
musical  aptitude  test,  a  piano  audition,  and  an  audition  on  the  student's  major 
instrument  of  interest,  which  may  include  voice.  Speech  majors  are  required 
to  have  an  audition  with  three  members  of  the  Speech  Department.  All  appli- 
cants who  desire  to  major  in  French  or  Spanish  are  required  to  take  both 
conversational  and  written  tests  before  being  admitted.  Latin,  Science  and 
English  applicants  will  take  written  examinations  as  well  as  have  individual 
interviews.  Fine  Arts  candidates  should  submit  a  portfolio  of  the  student's  art 
project  upon  request. 

E.  Freshman  Honors  Section 

Special  honors  sections  are  open  to  incoming  freshmen  who  have  demon- 
strated high  scholastic  ability.  Candidates  are  required  to  take  the  College 
Board  Entrance  Examination.  A  selected  group  of  freshmen  will  be  invited 
to  become  candidates  for  this  program.  Eligibility  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  oral  and  written  examinations  administered  by  the  College.  Applicants 
interested  in  the  program  should  write  to  the  Chairman,  Academic  Honors 
and  Graduation  Committee,  Montclair  State  College.  Candidates  who  qualify 
for  consideration  will  be  notified  by  April  30. 

F.  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  for  Credit 

Students  admitted  to  Montclair  who  have  completed  the  special  examinations 
administered   by  the   Advanced   Placement   Board   of  the   College   Entrance 
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Examination  Board  may  submit  such  examinations  for  advanced  placement 
credit.  The  faculties  of  the  several  curriculums  may,  at  their  discretion,  grant 
earned  college  credits  plus  waiver  of  required  courses. 

G.  Advanced  Placement  Without  Credit 

Mathmatics,  English,  Social  Studies  and  Business  Education  majors  admitted 
to  the  Freshman  class  take  placement  examination  in  the  spring  preceding 
matriculation. 

II.  Admission  As  An  Undergraduate  Transfer  Student 

The  College  is  unable  to  admit  all  qualified  transfer  students  who  are  legal 
residents  of  New  Jersey  because  of  a  shortage  of  classroom  space.  In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  admission  by  transfer,  the  applicant  is  required  to  have  com- 
pleted satisfactorily  a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  college-level  credit 
from  an  accredited  institution.  Well-qualified  applicants  meeting  the  foregoing 
requirements  will  be  considered  in  numbers  consistent  with  the  facilities  of 
the  College. 

Requests  for  application  forms  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 

Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Applicants  are  required  to  have  all  transcripts,  credentials,  and  records  on 
file  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  April  1st  for  September  admission,  and  by 
November  1  for  the  late  January  admission.  Definite  notice  of  acceptance 
cannot  be  mailed  until  a  few  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  any  given  semester. 

III.  Admission  To  The  Graduate  Division 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured  from  the 
Associate  Dean — Graduate. 

Official  transcripts  of  all  previous  college  work  and  a  five  dollar  ($5.00) 
application  for  matriculation  fee  must  accompany  the  written  application.  No 
action  is  taken  until  such  transcripts  are  received. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application  blank  and  the  transcripts  of  previous  work, 
the  student  has  personal  conferences  with  the  department  adviser  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  wishes  to  major,  and  with  the  Associate  Dean — Graduate. 
These  conferences  are  a  pre-requisite  to  action  of  the  committee  on  admissions. 
The  student  is  notified  in  writing  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  been  accepted. 

Senior  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  College  with  good  academic  records 
and  within  sixteen  semester-hours  of  graduation  may  take  up  to  eight  semester- 
hours  of  graduate  work  concurrently  with  the  balance  of  their  B.A.  degree 
requirements  and  prior  to  graduation  in  courses  of  a  senior-graduate  level,  i.e.. 
between  400-499  in  the  most  recent  Graduate  Bulletin.  Such  students  must  have 
permission  signed  by  the  Department  Chairman,  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
and  the  Associate  Dean — Graduate.  The  application  blank  must  be  obtained 
in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

For  more  complete  information  see  the  current  Graduate  Bulletin. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Through  the  Placement  Office,  the  College  assists  alumni  and  prospecti\e 
graduates  to  find  teaching  and  administrative  positions  appropriate  to  their 
preparation  and  abilities.  In  carrying  out  its  objectives,  the  office  compiles 
credentials  for  registrants,  notifies  candidates  of  job  opportunities,  informs 
prospective  employers  of  qualified  candidates,  distributes  supporting  credentials. 
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and  arranges  personal  interviews  for  applicants  and  employers.    The  services 
of  the  office  are  offered  to  undergraduates  and  alumni  without  charge. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  are 
active  members  if  they  make  an  annual  gift.  Association  officers,  the  executive 
board,  and  the  executive  secretary  plan  a  schedule  of  events  for  all  graduates 
and  their  guests.  ALUMNI  LIFE  is  mailed  to  each  graduate  several  times  a 
year,  giving  news  of  activities  of  the  College,  the  faculty,  and  the  alumni.  In 
addition  an  annual  magazine,  the  ALUMNI  FORUM,  is  published  and  sent 
to  all  active  members. 

The  Alumni  Association  strives  to  continue  friendships  among  its  members 
and  with  the  College.  There  are  regional  clubs. 

The  alumni  maintain  an  office  in  College  Hall,  and  through  their  program 
of  annual  giving  support  the  many  activities  of  the  College  and  of  the  College 
Development  Fund. 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES:  3,921  Normal  School  Diplomas;  9,521  B.A. 
degrees;  3,106  M.A.  degrees  as  of  June  8,  1966. 

THE  MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE  DEVELOPMENT  fUND 

To  provide  a  Margin  for  Excellence  for  Montclair  State  College  is  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Montclair  State  College  Development  Fund. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  friends  of  the  College,  parents,  alumni, 
and  faculty,  provides  direction  for  this  organization  whose  activities  include 
bringing  distinguished  theatrical  groups  to  the  campus;  purchasing  fine  art  and 
scholarly  books;  and  providing  cultural  experiences  for  the  campus.  A  further 
objective  is  the  underwriting  of  the  cost  of  further  study  for  the  students  and 
the  faculty  and  the  encouragement  of  student  and  faculty  travel. 

FACULTY-STUDENT  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Faculty-Student  Cooperative  Association  is  a  non-profit  corporation 
organized  to  operate  the  College  Book  Store,  vending  machines,  and  other 
student  services.  The  governing  board  is  made  up  of  student,  faculty,  and 
alumni  representatives. 

GIFTS 

The  College  has  received  many  gifts  which  enrich  student  life.  Alumni, 
faculty,  students,  and  friends  raised  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  that 
built  and  equipped  the  Student  Life  Building. 

The  pipe  organ  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium  is  the  result  of  private  gifts. 
Other  gifts  have  been  provided  by  classes  and  friends  and  are  serving  a  variety 
of  purposes  on  the  campus. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

The  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  State  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Economic  Development  jointly  operate  the  New  Jersey  State  School 
of  Conservation  at  Lake  Wapalanne,  Stokes  State  Forest,  Sussex  County. 
Courses  offered  include  field  studies  in  biological  and  physical  sciences,  con- 
servation of  forests,  wildlife,  soils  and  water;  arts  and  crafts,  field  science  for 
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elementary-school   teachers,    water   safety,    first   aid,   camping   education,    rural 
sociology,  and  related  subjects. 

During  the  sophomore  year,  ALL  students  from  Montckiir  State  College 
spend  five  days  at  the  School  of  Conservation,  during  which  time  they  experi- 
ence various  phases  of  education  in  the  out-of-doors. 

Descriptions  of  course  offerings  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conserva- 
tion are  contained  in  special  anouncements  which  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation,  Branchville, 
New  Jersey. 

THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration  and 
Supervision,  Business  Education,  English,  Industrial  Arts,  Foreign  Languages, 
Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Music,  Personnel  and  Guidance,  Physical 
Education  or  Health  Education,  Reading,  Science,  Speech,  and  Social  Studies, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  each  curriculum  there  is  a  core  of 
Education  Department  courses,  subject-matter  department  courses,  and  elective 
courses.  The  amount  of  each  type  of  work  depends  on  the  candidate's  under- 
graduate work  and  is  determined  by  the  Graduate  Council. 

Montclair  senior-undergraduates  who  have  completed  112  semester-hours 
and  who  have  a  high  scholastic  average  may  enroll  in  courses  at  the  400  level 
for  graduate  credit.  A  special  form  for  this  enrollment  is  available  in  the 
Graduate  Office. 

EVENING   DIVISON   (Part-Time   and   Extension) 

Through  this  division,  the  College  offers  resident  senior  graduate,  graduate, 
and  teacher  certification  courses  on  campus  during  the  late  afternoons,  evenings 
and  Saturday  mornings,  and  occasional  off-campus  courses.  These  courses  are 
primarily  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers-in-service  and  college 
graduates  who  are  seeking  certification  to  teach  in  New  Jersey  public  secondary 
schools. 

Extension  courses  are  offered  off-campus  in  any  community  in  New  Jersey 
in  which  the  teachers-in-service  desire  the  Division  of  Field  Services  to  offer 
a  particular  course,  if  that  course  is  listed  in  the  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 
Graduate  courses  are  not  offered  off  campus.  (It  is  necessary  that  twenty  or 
more  students  enroll  in  such  extension  courses.) 

Under  certain  circumstances  Montclair  State  College  undergraduates  may 
schedule  courses  offered  through  the  Division  of  Field  Services.  A  form 
describing  the  procedure  for  doing  this  is  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Other  information  including  bulletins  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Evening  Division.  Montclair  State  College,   Upper   Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  th  esummer  session  are:  1)  elemen- 
tary, junior,  and  senior  high  school  teachers;  2)  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  of  liberal  arts  colleges  seeking  secondary  certificates;  3 )  graduate 
students  seeking  the  Master's  degree;  4)  experienced  teachers  seeking  adminis- 
trator's and  supervisor's  certificates;  5)  graduates  of  the  two-  and  three-year 
normal  school  courses  who  are  working  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  6) 
normal  school,  teachers  college,  and  liberal  arts  college  students,  who  have 
been  permitted  to  meet  certain  requirements  through  summer  session  courses; 
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7)  laymen  who  may  wish  to  take  certain  courses  because  of  their  cultural 
interest. 

Montclair  State  College  undergraduates  planning  summer  session  work  at 
this  College  or  at  another  college  or  university  should  fill  out  the  form, 
"Application  for  Permission  to  Take  Summer  Work",  and  secure  the  required 
signatures.  Similar  permission  in  writing  will  be  required  from  undergraduates 
from  other  institutions.  This  should  be  done  well  in  advance  of  the  summer 
session  registration  date.  Forms  are  available  from  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

The  summer  session  begins  during  the  last  week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of 
July  and  extends  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  maximum  load  is  8  credit 
hours.  For  other  information,  including  bulletins  of  the  summer  session, 
address  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  college  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  four  divisions: 
Instructional,  under  the  Dean  of  the  College;  Student  Personnel,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean  of  Students;  Business,  under  the  direction  of  the  Director, 
Business  Service;  and  Development  and  College  Relations,  under  the  Assistant 
to  the  President.  The  President  of  the  college,  who  is  the  executive  officer, 
administers  through  these  divisions  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  which  is  made  up  of  administrative  officers  and  department 
chairmen. 

Instructional   Division 

The  Dean  of  the  College  has  direct  supervision  over  the  instructional  division 
of  the  College.  The  Dean  is  assisted  by  department  chairmen,  the  Registrar, 
librarians,  and  committees  in  considering  matters  related  to  instruction.  This 
division  is  concerned  with  curricula,  instructional  facilities,  teaching  aids, 
assignment  of  staff  and  classroom,  and  all  matters  related  to  the  instructional 
program  of  the  College. 

Student  Personnel   Division 

The  Student  Personnel  Division  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
physical  health,  mental  health,  and  social  life  of  all  students.  The  Dean  of 
Students  is  the  head  of  the  personnel  division.  He  is  assisted  in  his  responsi- 
bilities by  assistant  directors  of  personnel  for  men  and  women,  the  Director  of 
Admissions,  the  Registrar,  the  Academic  Counselor,  the  College  Physician, 
college  nurses,  dormitory  directors,  and  faculty  members  who  have  specific 
assignments  as  advisers  to  student  groups  or  individual  students. 

Business  Division 

The  Business  Division,  under  the  direction  of  the  Director,  Business  Services, 
has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as  budget  preparation  and  control,  purchase 
of  materials,  collection  of  fees,  inventories  and  financial  reports.  Responsi- 
bility for  plant  operation,  building  and  grounds  is  also  in  this  division. 

Development  and  College  Relations 

Development  and  College  Relations,  under  the  coordination  of  the  Assistant 
to  the  President,  includes  the  Alumni  office,  College  Development  Fund,  Public 
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Information,  Campus  Planning,   Institutional    Research,   and   federal   programs 
among  its  functions. 

BUREAU   OF  FIELD   STUDIES 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  offers  educational  travel  courses.  They  are 
described  in  various  sections  of  this  bulletin  and  more  details  are  given  in 
bulletins  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies. 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  AND  ACTIVITIES 

General   Citizenship 

Montclair  State  College  is  organized  for  students  to  develop  an  interest  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  society.  Opportunities  are  offered  by  the  College 
for  developing  educational  interest,  physical  health,  emotional  adjustment 
and  social  attitudes  and  habits.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  definite 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  College  and  are  encouraged  to  demonstrate 
their  leadership  through  cooperation  and  service  during  their  years  at  Montclair. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Student  Government  Association  is  composed  of  all  undergraduate 
students.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  provide  representative  govern- 
mental bodies  for  the  student  body  at  Montclair  State  College,  with  the  primary 
aim  of  encouraging  and  coordinating  student  activities  and  promulgating 
student  opinion. 

The  legislative  branch  is  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  class 
and  two  representatives  from  each  major  curriculum.  The  Executive  branch 
consists  of  the  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  past  President, 
and  representatives  from  each  of  the  major  activity  areas.  Non-voting  advisory 
members  are  the  Dean  of  Students  and  the  Financial  Aids  Officer.  The 
Assistant  Directors  of  Students  act  in  an  unofficial  advisory  capacity. 

Orientation  of  New  Students 

The  orientation  program  at  Montclair  State  assists  all  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  in  getting  used  to  their  new  surroundings. 

During  the  orientation  period,  freshmen  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  various  officials  of  the  College,  officers  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  and  the  officers  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  are  officially  in 
charge  of  the  student  phase  of  the  orientation  program,  known  as  Freshman 
Welcome  Week.  Through  the  auspices  of  these  persons,  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  are  made  aware  of  various  campus  organizations,  and  of  their 
responsibilities  and  privileges  as  members  of  the  student  body. 

Guided  tours  are  arranged  so  that  newcomers  to  the  campus  will  have  a 
general  understanding  of  facilities  and  opportunities  available  to  them. 
Through  numerous  activities,  the  College  attempts  to  develop  in  the  new 
student  a  feeling  for  and  an  appreciation  of  its  history,  traditions,  ideals  and 
objectives.  In  addition  to  basic  instruction  in  the  library  and  registration 
which  must  be  accomplished  during  this  period,  attention  is  also  given  to 
analytic  tests  useful  in  helping  students  in  the  future. 

Recognizing  that  an  important,  immediate  adjustment  that  must  be  made 
by  a  new  student  is  adapting  to  a  new  social  world,  many  of  the  activities  of 
this  particular  week  are  designed  to  encourage  new  students  to  meet  socially 
with  various  student  groups  and  with  faculty  and  administrative  officials.  The 
social  highlight  of  this  week  has  traditionally  been  the  President's  Reception. 
Other  events  include  the  Big  Brother-Big  Sister  Dance  which  gives  freshmen  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  juniors,  and  the  Peace  Dance  which  gives  the  fresh- 
men an  opportunity  to  complete  the  Welcome  Week  association  with  the 
sophomores. 

Music  and  Art 

Cultural  background  courses  in  music  and  art  are  offered  to  all  students. 
Music  electives  and  the  music  organizations  of  the  College  provide  opportuni- 
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ties  for  further  study  in  fields  of  special  interests.  These  include:  the  A 
Cappella  Choir,  the  Orchestra,  the  Band,  the  Opera  Workshop  and  the  Music 
Workshop,  including  various  types  of  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles. 
Concerts  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  guest  artists,  music  faculty, 
and  advanced  music  students. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  New  York  City,  the  College  is  able  to  offer 
unusualy  fine  opportunities  in  music.  Trips  are  frequently  made  to  the  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concerts,  and  other  musical  events  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  Additional  opportunities  to  attend  other  cultural  affairs  are  afforded  by 
the  use  of  the  Memorial  Auditorium  by  community  and  state  organizations. 

The  art  electives  give  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  with  various 
art  media.  The  Fine  Arts  Department  facilities  include  fully  equipped  labora- 
tories for  sculpture,  painting,  textiles,  print  making,  ceramics,  photography 
and  puppet  theater  production.  Trips  are  taken  to  art  museums  and  galleries 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Drama   and   Theater   Productions 

The  College  recognizes  the  value  of  drama  and  theater  in  the  cultural  life  of  a 
well-rounded  student.  In  the  classroom,  dramatic  literature  is  studied  in 
historical  perspective  as  an  art  form  and  as  a  mirror  of  social  institutions. 
Trips  are  arranged  to  both  professional  and  amateur  productions  with  attend- 
ance required  in  connection  with  some  particular  courses  in  theater.  Elective 
offerings  in  the  Speech  Department  cover  all  aspects  of  dramatic  production 
and  are  open  to  the  entire  student  body.  The  Memorial  Auditorium  serves  as  a 
laboratory  for  College  theatrical  activities.  At  least  three  major  productions 
each  year  are  produced  by  Players,  the  undergraduate,  college-wide,  dramatic 
organization.  The  program  of  this  organization  also  includes  workshop  activi- 
ties throughout  the  year  and  assistance  to  other  producing  groups  on  campus. 

Foreign   Study   Programs 

The  College  has  a  student  exchange  program  in  the  field  of  modern  foreign 
languages.  Selected  students,  following  their  sophomore  year,  may  be  offered 
the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  college  or  university 
under  Montclair  auspices.  Students  may  go  to  France,  Canada,  Spain,  Mexico, 
or  South  America.  This  program  is  administered  through  the  Margaret  B. 
Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange. 

The  College  offers  to  selected  students  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a 
semester  in  Denmark  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  The  courses  are 
conducted  in  English. 

College   Athletics 

The  College  maintains  an  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sports  program  for 
men  and  women.  The  principal  sports  for  men  include  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  track  and  field,  cross  country,  golf,  tennis,  soccer,  wrestling,  bowling, 
fencing,  and  gymnastics. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  basketball,  Softball, 
tennis,  golf,  archery,  fencing,  bowling,  field  hockey,  gymnastics,  track  and 
field,  and  lacrosse. 

Varsity  sports  are  administered  by  the  Montclair  Athletic  Commission,  which 
is  composed  of  students  and  faculty  members,  and  by  the  Women's  Recreation 
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Association.    For  a  complete  description  of  the   College's  athletic  program, 
activities  and  facilities,  see  "Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene." 

Student'  Publications 

The  Arrowhead  is  the  student  handbook.  It  supplies  general  campus  in- 
formation, policies,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers  and  other 
material  of  specific  value  to  students. 

The  Montclarion  is  the  weekly  student  newspaper  covering  a  variety  of 
subjects  of  interest  to  students.  All  Montclair  State  College  undergraduates 
are  eligible  for  staff  positions. 

Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  which  publishes  original  contri- 
butions in  literature  and  art.  Staff  positions  are  open  to  all  undergraduate 
students. 

La  Campana,  the  College  annual,  is  edited  by  the  Senior  Class;  however, 
staff  positions  are  open  to  all  undergraduate  students. 

Galumpf  is  the  College  humor  magazine. 

Housing  Accommodations 

The  College  has  five  dormitories,  each  staffed  by  a  full-time  director.  Chapin 
Hall,  Russ  Hall,  and  Grace  Freeman  Hall  house  four  hundred  women,  and 
Stone  Hall  and  Webster  Hall  house  two  hundred  men.  Increasing  College 
enrollment  has  resulted  in  waiting  lists  for  dormitory  rooms.  Students  desiring 
consideration  for  dormitory  housing  should  write  the  Coordinator  of  Housing, 
Personnel  Office,  for  a  dormitory  application  soon  after  being  accepted  to  the 
College.  The  distance  one  lives  from  the  campus  is  an  important  consideration 
in  making  selections  for  dormitory  occupancy. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  and  the  opportunities  for  social 
affairs,  entertainments,  and  athletics  are  determined  and  promoted  by  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Women's  Inter-Dormitory  Association,  the  Council  of 
the  Men's  Dormitories,  the  Coordinators  of  Housing,  and  the  dormitory  direc- 
tors with  emphasis  placed  on  student  participation  and  responsibility. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  a  dormitory  are  assisted  by  the 
Student  Personnel  Office  in  obtaining  approved  housing  in  private  homes  near 
the  campus.  Approval  is  not  granted  for  single,  undergraduate  women  to  live 
in  apartments. 

Social  Activities 

A  program  of  social  and  recreational  activities  is  offered  by  the  College. 
Dances,  banquets,  shows  and  other  social  affairs  are  sponsored  by  the  Student 
Government  Association,  classes,  fraternities  and  sororities,  or  clubs.  Annual 
events  such  as  Homecoming,  the  Christmas  Dinner  and  Carol  Sing,  Cotillion 
and  the  All-College  Carnival  highlight  the  active  campus  life. 

Honor  Societies,  Fraternities,  Sororities,  and  Clubs 

A  description  of  all  honor  societies,  fraternities,  sororities  and  clubs  is  found 
in  The  Arrowhead,  the  student  handbook. 

Who's  Who  in  American   Universities  and  Colleges 

Each  year  a  number  of  outstanding  seniors  are  chosen  for  inclusion  in  this 
national  listing.  The  selection  is  based  on  scholarship,  participation  in  co- 
curricular  activities,  and  character  qualifications. 
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STUDENT   PERSONNEL   SERVICES 
Student   Personnel   Division 

The  Student  Personnel  Division  headed  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  includes 
the  Assistant  Director  of  Student  Personnel,  the  Director  of  Admissions,  the 
Registrar,  the  Academic  Counselors,  the  College  Physician,  College  Nurses. 
and  resident  Dormitory  Directors. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Student  Personnel  Division  are:  student  counseling 
and  advisement,  veterans'  counseling,  admissions,  registrations,  part-time 
placement,  academic  records  and  reports,  health  services,  weekly  calendar  of 
events  held  on  campus,  co-curricular  activities,  scholarships,  loans,  housing 
and  human  relations  training. 

Student  Counseling   and  Advisement 

All  members  of  the  Student  Personnel  Department  provide  guidance  and 
counseling  opportunities  for  students.  Services  extend  from  personal  counsel- 
ing of  a  general  nature  to  specialized  counseling  in  such  areas  as  financial  aids, 
part-time  employment,  academic  advisement,  housing,  veterans'  affairs,  health, 
emotional  adjustment,  leadership  training,  and  social  adjustment. 

Each  new  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  from  his  major  department 
for  general  counseling  and  academic  advisement.  Students  usually  remain  with 
their  faculty  advisers  throughout  their  stay  in  college.  Students  are  expected 
to  confer  with  their  advisers  at  each  registration  for  assistance  in  curriculum 
planning  and  to  obtain  program  approval.  Group  advisory  meetings  are  organ- 
ized periodically,  and  students  are  expected  to  participate.  When  necessary, 
students  arrange  for  individual  conferences  with  faculty  advisers. 

Attendance  and  Absences 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  scheduled  classes  regularly.  There  is  no 
official  provision  for  "free  cuts."  The  treatment  and  handling  of  any  absences 
that  do  occur  for  personal  reasons,  including  illness  of  less  than  two  days,  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  individual  faculty  member.  In  the  case  of  pro- 
longed illness  causing  absences  of  two  or  more  days,  official  permission  to 
re-enter  classes  must  be  secured  from  the  Medical  Department.  Official  excuses 
are  also  issued  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  participation  in  College- 
sponsored  field  or  athletic  trips,  but  in  such  cases  the  student  is  still  responsible 
for  making  up  missed  assignments. 

Veterans7  Counseling 

Any  veteran  who  plans  to  attend  Montclair  State  College  should  apply  for  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  and  entitlement  at  the  nearest  regional  office  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  well  in  advance  of  registering  at  the  College.  In 
requesting  this  certificate,  the  veteran  is  advised  to  indicate  clearly  his  educa- 
tional objective  since  the  Veterans  Administration  has  established  certain 
limitations  especially  with  regard  to  change  of  curriculum  or  educational 
objective.  At  the  time  of  each  registration,  the  veteran  should  also  consult 
with  the  College  Veterans'  Counselor  to  make  certain  that  his  certificate  is  in 
order  and  that  he  has  taken  the  proper  steps  to  expedite  his  education. 

Health   Services 

The  College  employs  a  full-time  physician  and  three  full-time  nurses.  The 
Medical  Department,   including  the  College   Infirmary,   is   located  in  Edward 
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Russ  Hall  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  College  Physician.  The  facilities 
and  services  of  the  Medical  Department  are  available  to  all  students.  The 
College  Infirmary  is  staffed  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Students,  at  time  of 
College  entrance,  must  be  examined  by  the  College  Physician  to  determine 
whether  they  are  free  from  any  disease  or  infirmity  which  would  prevent  them 
from  teaching.  An  examination  by  the  College  Physician  may  be  required  of 
any  student  at  any  time  to  determine  whether  his  physical  condition  warrants 
his  continuance  in  the  College.  The  College  also  requires  all  students,  at  time 
of  entrance  and  during  their  freshman  and  senior  years,  to  submit  evidence  of 
freedom  from  tuberculosis.  All  students  who  are  positive  reactors  to  a 
tuberculin  test  will  be  required  to  furnish  an  X-ray. 

All  seniors  must  have  a  physical  examination  prior  to  their  student-teaching 
assignment.  The  results  of  this  examination  may  be  used  to  fulfill  State 
requirements  for  certification  if  this  examination  is  made  within  one  year  prior 
to  graduation.  The  student  may  use  his  personal  physician  or  be  examined  by 
the  College  Physician. 

The  College  provides  the  services  of  three  psychologists  on  a  part-time  basis 
and  a  consulting  psychiatrist. 

Student  Insurance 

A  Student's  Medical  Reimbursement  Insurance  Plan  covering  accident  and 
sickness  benefits  is  available  to  all  students.  The  premium  for  one  calendar 
year  is  $16.00  and  is  payable  in  full  in  September.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  purchase  this  insurance  and  those  on  athletic  teams  are  REQUIRED  to 
have  it.  In  the  event  of  disability,  the  student  should  get  instructions  for  filing 
the  claim  at  the  College  Infirmary. 

Parking 

All  students  who  are  eligible  to  drive  automobiles  on  the  campus  are 
required  to  register  their  automobiles  and  display  a  current  decal  according 
to  the  instructions  which  are  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Parking  Director. 
Students  must  sign  an  agreement  to  observe  all  traffic  and  parking  regulations. 
Failure  to  observe  these  regulations  may  result  in  the  loss  of  parking  privileges. 

Because  of  limited  parking  facilities,  dormitory  students  and  students  living 
within  two  miles  of  the  campus  are  not  permitted  to  park  their  automobiles 
on  campus.  Commuting  students  are  encouraged  to  organize  car  pools  and 
to  use  public  transportation  in  order  to  conserve  parking  space. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

All  scholarships,  loans  and  grants  are  coordinated  by  the  College  Scholarship 
Committee.  Each  application  for  aid  is  reviewed  by  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine the  financial  assistance  granted  to  a  student  who  can  meet  the  scholarship 
standards  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Students  on  scholarships  must 
maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  financial 
aid. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  at  Montclair  State  College  is  always  ready  to 
assist  students  and  parents  in  analyzing  their  financial  problems  and  to  offer 
advice  and  assistance. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Adviser,  Personnel  Office, 
College  Hall,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  State  Scholarships 

Chapter  150  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  competitive 
college  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  a  maximum  of  five  percent  of  each 
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year's  high  school  graduating  class.  Recipients  of  the  scholarships  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  needs,  high  moral  character, 
good  citizenship,  dedication  to  American  ideals,  and  achievement  on  a  com- 
petitive examination.  State  Scholarships  cover  tuition  at  Montclair  State 
College. 

Awards  are  granted  for  a  four-year  period,  renewable  annually.  Although 
students  are  eligible  to  apply  for  State  Scholarships  while  they  are  freshmen  in 
college,  should  they  be  granted  an  award  they  may  not  receive  it  beyond  the 
period  which  usually  comprises  a  four-year  undergraduate  program. 

If  a  student  is  unable  to  begin  college  after  receiving  a  State  Scholarship, 
he  may  re-apply  for  a  State  award  again  the  next  year  since  he  is  still  within  a 
twelve-month  period  of  his  high  school  graduation.  If  he  is  unable  to  continue 
his  college  education  once  he  has  begun,  he  may  request  the  Commission  to 
grant  him  a  leave  of  absence.  A  leave  is  granted  for  a  six-month  term  and 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  renewed  for  one  term.  The  students 
period  of  eligibility  to  receive  a  State  Scholarship  is  reduced  by  the  time  he  is 
on  leave. 

The  scholarship  legislation  requires  that  in  order  to  renew  an  award,  a 
student  must  have  achieved  satisfactory  academic  progress  and  must  remain 
in  full-time  enrollment.  It  is  necessary  also  for  a  holder  to  remain  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Applications  and  other  information  may  be  secured  from: 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP   COMMISSION 

225  West  State  Street 
Trenton  25,  New  Jersey 

Student  Work   Program 

The  student  work  program  was  established  to  assist  students  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  Under  this  program  the  student  agrees  to  perform  service 
of  a  designated  nature  for  compensation  at  a  specified  rate. 

Any  student  who  demonstrates  financial  need  and  meets  the  work  require- 
ments of  the  college  administration  is  eligible.  Holders  of  State  Scholarships 
are  eligible  for  consideration  under  the  student  work  program. 

Guaranteed   Bank   Loans 

Chapter  121  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  guaranteed  or 
insured  bank  loans  to  qualified  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
meeting  their  expenses  of  higher  education.  Recipients  of  such  loans  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need,  high  moral  character, 
good  citizenship,  and  dedication  to  American  ideals. 

Any  person  may  apply  for  a  loan  to  the  New  Jersey  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Authority  if  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  New  Jersey  for  6 
months  or  longer  preceding  the  date  of  his  application  for  such  a  loan,  and 
is  18  years  of  age  or  over. 

National   Defense   Student   Loan    Program 

The  College  participates  in  the  Federal  Loan  Program  which  is  described  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  II.  Student  Loans.  Students  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  loan  program  provided  there  is  evidence  of  need 
and  satisfactory  scholarship  is  demonstrated.  Recipients  of  these  loans  are 
not  required  to  begin  making  payments  until  one  year  following  graduation 
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from  college.  An  amount  equal  to  10%  of  the  loan  is  forgiven  for  each  year 
of  public  school  teaching  in  which  the  applicant  engages.  A  total  forgiveness 
of  50%  of  the  original  amount  borrowed,  representing  five  years  of  teaching, 
is  possible  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  is  not  considered  until  the  prospective 
student  has  received  an  official  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  College.  Additional 
information  and  application  forms  are  available  from  the  Financial  Aids 
Adviser  in  the  Personnel  Office. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  Scholarships 

Two  $200  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  two  students  from  the 
Junior  or  Senior  Class.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  a  New  Jersey 
resident  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  scholarship,  and  demonstrated  ability 
for  teaching  while  at  college. 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Edward 
Russ.  Grants  are  made  from  income  to  assist  deserving  students  who  will  make 
contributions  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Chapin  Memorial  fund 

This  loan  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Summer  Chapin,  Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal  School. 
Loans  are  made  principally  to  upper-class  students  on  the  basis  of  the  candi- 
date's personal  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching  and  financial 
need. 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Professor  John  C.  Stone 
in  memory  of  his  contribution  to  education.  The  proceeds  are  used  as  a 
scholarship  for  junior  and  senior  students  who  are  mathematics  majors. 

Agora  Student  Assistance  Fund 

This  fund  was  set  up  by  the  Agora  Fraternity  in  1963.  Students  in  need  of 
emergency  financial  aid  may  apply  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  Students  for  a 
temporary  short-term  loan.  The  loans  are  granted  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
and  in  amounts  up  to  a  limit  of  $25.00. 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange 

The  exchange  student  movement  at  Montclair  was  conceived  and  developed 
by  the  late  Professor  Margaret  B.  Holz,  and  it  was  in  her  memory  that  a  fund 
was  created.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  provide  financial  assistance  to  those 
upperclassmen  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department  who  desire  to 
study  abroad. 

Mark  Andrews  Scholarship  Fund 

This  scholarship  is  established  in  the  name  of  the  Montclair  Glee  Club  in 
memory  of  Mark  Andrews.   This  award  is  made  to  an  upper  class  student  who 
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is  interested  primarily  in  the  teaching  of  choral  music  and  who  needs  financial 
assistance. 

Field  Studies  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  Dr.  Harold  S.  Sloan,  a  former  professor  at  the 
college.  The  interest  on  an  investment  of  $10,000  is  used  for  the  development 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  and  for  scholarships  for  defraying 
expenses  of  field-study  courses. 

Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 

The  fund  provides  organ  scholarships  for  upperclassmen  from  the  income 
derived  from  this  memorial  to  a  friend  of  the  College. 

Part-Time  Employment  Service 

The  Personnel  Office  lists  opportunities  for  part-time  employment.  Students 
interested  in  part-time  employment  should  register  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
students. 

Employers  are  invited  to  list  part-time  job  openings  with  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  Scholarships 

Each  year  the  following  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  in  the  Panzer 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene: 

Judge  Esther  Waterman  Scholarship 

The  Judge  Esther  Waterman  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a  Fresh- 
man who  exhibits  the  highest  excellence,  not  in  academic  achievement 
alone,  but  also  in  other  traits  and  characteristics. 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship 

The  Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship  of  $35  is  awarded  to  a  Junior  woman 
who  has  exhibited  high  achievement  in  the  field  of  Physical  Education. 

Adelphes  Club  Scholarship 

The  Adelphes  Club  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a  woman  who 
best  represents  the  Big  Sister  ideal. 

The  Vincent  and  Dorothy  Farrell  Scholarship 

Under  this  scholarship  $100  is  awarded  each  year  to  an  outstanding 
student  majoring  in  Physical  Education. 

B.  Croce  Education  Society 

The  B.  Croce  Education  Society  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  the 
man  with  the  highest  achievement  and  leadership  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship 

The  Teresa  Farrel  Scholarship  of  $25  is  awarded  to  a  Sophomore  woman 
entering  the  Junior  year  with  the  highest  scholarship  standing. 

Selections  are  made  by  a  committee  of  Physical  Education  staff  mem- 
bers. 
Additional   information   may   be   obtained    from    the    Director   of   the 
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Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  Chapin  Hall,  Mont- 
clair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Announcement  of  recipients  of  scholarships  is  made  in  May. 

Experiment  in  International  Living 

During  past  years  the  Student  Government  Association  at  Montclair  State 
College  has  provided  funds  for  Junior  Students  to  participate  in  the  Experiment 
in  International  Living  during  their  summer  vacation. 

All  applications  for  Experiment  in  International  Living  must  be  filed  before 
February  1. 

Additional  information  and  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Student 
Government  Association,  Inc.,  Life  Hall,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

Under  this  Act  students  whose  parents  are  in  the  low  income  range  may 
apply  for  assistance.  Qualified  students  are  then  assisted  to  a  work-study 
project  and  are  paid  monthly.  Applications  should  be  made  through  the 
Financial  Aids  Advisor  in  the  Student  Personnel  Office. 
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THE   COLLEGE   CURRICULA 

The  content,  organization,  and  instructional  procedures  of  the  various 
curricula  and  courses  are  based  on  guiding  principles  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  These  principles  are  in  accord  with  those  which  Mont- 
clair  has  followed  in  developing  its  curricula.  They  have  directed  and  unified 
the  work  of  the  staff  in  its  selection,  organization,  and  treatment  of  curricular 
materials. 

FIELDS   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  provides  each  student  with 
a  rich  cultural  background  and  subject  matter  which  includes  sound  standards 
of  scholarship.  In  addition.  Teacher  Education  students  learn  theories  and 
techniques  and  their  applications  in  teaching. 

SUMMARY  OF  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE— TEACHER  EDUCATION 

General   Education 

General  Education  is  that  phase  of  education  which  prepares  the  individual 
for  purposeful  and  responsible  citizenship  in  a  free  society  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  prepares  him  for  a  profession  or  occupation.  Courses  in 
communication,  the  humanities,  science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  health 
and  physical  education  are  included. 

Every  teacher  who  can  recognize  the  many-sided  interests  of  his  students 
must  have  a  broad  philosophy  of  life,  and  an  interest  in  the  life  experiences 
of  youth.  Furthermore,  every  teacher  who  specializes  in  a  field  of  knowledge 
must  be  familiar  with  the  interests,  activities,  and  problems  of  society  as  they 
relate  to  the  specialization.  Therefore,  the  College  recognizes  that  each  student 
must  be  familiar  with  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  scientific,  religious, 
literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of  life,  and  that  this  background  should  be  a 
body  of  related  knowledge  not  a  collection  of  isolated  parts. 

Cultural  background  courses  comprise  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
college  requirements  for  graduation. 

Specialization 

Specialization  is  built  upon  the  related  and  fundamental  body  of  knowledge 
acquired  in  general  education  and  provides  a  command  of  subject  matter  in 
the  major  field.  Opportunities  are  provided  so  intellectual  curiosity  will  be 
stimulated,  which  leads  to  individual  scholarship. 

The  student  is  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  to  thirty-four 
semester-hours  in  his  major  field  as  prescribed  by  his  curriculum. 

Basic  and   Specialized    Professional   Education 

The  principles  and  needs  of  professional  education  are  covered  adequately 
under  the  Department  of  Education. 

I.     GENERAL  EDUCATION 
A.  Language  Communication 
Eng.      105 

Eng.      107 

Speech  100 
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s.h. 

6  s.h. 

Composition  &  Literature  I, 

3 

OR 

or  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis  I 

3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech 

3 
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B.  Social  Studies 

12  s.h. 

Hist.  101,  102 

Development  of  World 

Civilization 

6 

Any  2  courses  of  the  following: 

Anthro.     200 

Introduction  to  Anthropology 

3 

Econ.     200 

Introduction  to  Economics 

3 

Geog.     200 

Introduction  to  Geography 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  200 

Introduction  to  Po.  Science 

3 

Soc.     200 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

3 

C.  Science  and  Mathematics 

12  s.h. 

Sci.     100A 

Physical  Science 

4 

Sci.     100B 

Biological  Science 

4 

Sci.     100C 

Earth  Sciences 

2 

Phys.     308 

Astronomy 

2 

Sci.     406 

Geology 

2 

Math.     310 

Introduction  to  Modern 

Mathematics 

2 

Math.     311 

The  Development  of 

Mathematics 

2 

Math.     312 

Concepts  of  Calculus 

2 

Math.     320 

Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning 

2 

Sci.     418 

Three  Centuries  of  Science 

Progress 

2 

Sci.     422 

Consumer  Science 

2 

D.  Humanities 

12  s.h. 

Eng.     106 

Composition  &  Literature  II 
OR 

3 

Eng.     107 

Writing  &  Literary  Analysis  II 

3 

F.A.     100 

Introduction  of  Music 

2 

Lang.     300 

Foundations  of  Language 

2 

Elective 

from  approved  list 

2 

E.  Physical  and  Mental  Health 

6  s.h. 

H.E.     100 

Healthful  Livings 

2 

P.E.  100A&B 

Physical  Education  Activities 

1 

P.E.  200A&B 

Physical  Education  Activities 

1 

Psyc.     100 

Mental  Hygiene  and 

Personal  Adjustment 
(Substitutions  or  advanced  standing-placement  may  be  made  on 
recommendation  of  the  department  concerned.) 


II.     PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
Psyc.  201  &  202 

Ed.     303 

Ed.     401 

Elective  in  Professional  Education 


15  s.h. 
Human  Development  & 

Behavior  6 

The  Teacher  in  School  and 

Community  3 

Development  of  Educational 

thought  3 
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III.  SPECIALIZATION  (Major  and  minor  subject  including  53  s.h. 
teaching  and  specialized  professional.   For  major   and 

minor  sequence  requirements  see  outline  in  the  section 
of  department  concerned.) 

IV.  ELECTIVES  12  s.h. 

TOTAL  128  s.h. 

THE   DEMONSTRATION    SCHOOL 
College   High   School 

College  High  School,  a  six-year  high  school,  is  a  vital  part  of  the  College's 
program  of  teaching  education  and  serves  the  College  faculty  and  student 
body  as  a  continuously  available  testing  ground  for  theory  and  procedure. 
Here,  prospective  teachers  have  opportunities  for  systematic  observation  of 
high  school  classroom  instruction  and  for  detailed  study  of  individual  high 
school  age  youngsters. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Demonstration  School  is  its  immediate  coordination 
with  the  College  curriculum.  All  classes  at  the  College  High  School  are  taught 
by  College  professors  as  part  of  their  regular  teaching  assignment  and  in 
many  instances,  the  methcds  classes  of  the  College  are  conducted  by  the  very 
people  who  teach  the  particular  subjects  in  the  High  School.  The  closest  pos- 
sible correlation  of  theory  and  practice  is  thus  achieved. 

CREDITS   AND   STANDARDS 
Credits 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester  hour  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  weeks.  The  average  student  load  for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen 
semester-hours  of  prepared  work  a  week.  Thirty-two  semester  hour  credits 
should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  A  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  semester  hours  is  required  for  graduation.  Permission  to  carry  more  than 
the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated 
marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood  that  students  are  retained  in  the 
College  only  as  long  as  they  do  satisfactory  work. 

Rating   System 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are  given  in 
letters,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  F. 

A — Excellent  F — Failure 

B — Good  Inc. — Incomplete  Work 

C— Fair  WP.— Withdrawn,  Passing 

D— Poor  WF.— Withdrawn,  Failing 

Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  in  accord 
with  approved  policy,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end  of  a 
semester.  This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  within  six  weeks,  or 
the  course  cannot  be  credited  and  the  mark  becomes  "F". 

Degree   and   Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  graduation,  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

Those  who  complete  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  Teacher  Education 
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qualify  to  teach  the  subjects  of  the  major  in  grades  7-12  in  the  schools  of 
New  Jersey  and  for  certain  major  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
Montclair  graduate  is  eligible  for  a  permanent  teaching  certificate. 

Scholastic  Standards 

Montclair's  academic  standards  are  based  on  the  principles  to  which  the 
college  is  dedicated. 

One  of  these  principles  is  a  cornerstone  in  Montclair's  professional  edifice. 
From  the  beginning,  Montclair  has  emphasized  the  twin  areas  of  preparation 
for  teaching,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  field  of  subject-matter  interest,  and 
a  mastery  of  educational  principles  to  teach  the  subject-matter  effectively. 

Another  principle,  of  equal  importance,  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  co- 
operative activity  among  the  three  major  divisions  of  the  college  community 
— the  administration,  the  faculty,  and  the  students.  Each  must  assume  responsi- 
bility for  seeking  the  best  ways  and  means  for  obtaining  the  best  results,  and 
each  must  be  resolved  to  maintain  the  standards  thus  established. 

To  produce  teachers  of  high  quality,  Montclair  is  primarily  concerned  about 
admitting  only  those  students  who  subscribe  to  the  attitudes  and  standards 
needed  for  becoming  excellent  teachers,  which  are  the  following: 

First,  the  student  should  commit  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  high 
calling  of  Montclair's  professional  objective — mastery  of  his  teaching  field 
on  the  one  hand,  and  mastery  of  professional  skills  (methods)  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge  (function  of  school  and  education  in  terms  of  in- 
dividual, community,  national,  and  global  needs),  on  the  other  hand. 
Second,  since  Montclair's  students  are  carefully  selected  as  prospective 
teachers,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  use  in  all  their  work  the  skills 
of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  adequately,  and  that  they  will  give  evi- 
dence of  this  ability  at  all  times. 

Third,  the  students  should  recognize  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
the  well-rounded  person  with  as  many  of  his  abilities  developed  as  pos- 
sible, that  exclusive  interest  in  a  major  field  is  narrow  and  self-defeating, 
and  that  required  courses  in  fields  other  than  the  major  are  broadening. 

The  Curricula 

Fourth,  he  must  realize  that  marks  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but,  as 
symbols,  they  are  indicative  of  individual  capacity  in  relation  to  achieve- 
ment. 

Fifth,  he  should  insist  upon  quality  performance  in  each  course,  both  in 
subject  matter  and  education,  trying  always  to  increase  the  excellence  of 
his  understanding  and  performance. 

Sixth,  he  should  strive  to  manifest  academic  and  professional  growth  from 
course  to  course. 

Seventh,  he  should  seek  opportunities  to  choose  courses  not  in  terms  of 
personal  expediency  but  in  terms  of  best  professional  growth,  as  he  en- 
visions the  need  for  teaching  young  minds  to  embrace  a  global  perspective 
and  global  obligations. 

Eighth,  he  should  welcome,  whenever  possible,  opportunities  to  participate 
in  those  co-curricular  activities  that  offer  contact  with  the  rich  cultural 
resources  of  this  metropolitan  area. 
Not  only  students,  but  administration  and  faculty  also,  are  required  to  main- 
tain  academic   standards.   The   administration   assumes   the    responsibility   of 
recruiting  and  maintaining  a  faculty  of  highest  quality;  the  faculty  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  and  preserving,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  pro- 
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fessionalized  subject-matter  of  highest  quality;  the  students  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  responding  to  that  presentation  to  achieve  results  of  the  highest  quality. 

Montclair's  academic  standard  is  one  of  large  commitment,  inspired  by  past 
achievement,  spurred  by  current  performance,  and  fired  by  the  vision  of  the 
future. 

Comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  student's  academic  standing  is  indicated  in 
his  grade  point  average.  The  numerical  equivalent  for  determining  grade  point 
average  follows:   A,  —4;  B,  —3;  C,  —2;  D,  —1;  F,  O. 

Students  must  maintain  cumulative  grade  point  averages: 

For  sophomore  standing,  the  student  must  have  completed  at  least  26  credit 
hours  with  a  1.6  average. 

For  junior  standing,   58  credit  hours  with  a    1.8  average. 

For  senior  standing  90  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average. 

The  grade  point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  total  grade  points  earned 
by  total  number  of  semester  hours  attempted. 

Transfer  students  will  not  be  accepted  unless  they  have  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2.0.  Transfer  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  letter 
grades  below  "C". 

Scholastic   Honors 

Students  graduating  with  point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all  under- 
graduate courses  completed  at  Montclair  are  recognized  as  honor  students 
with  the  following  designations: 

Average  of  3.45-3.64-c//m  laude 
Average  of  3.65-3.84-/»fl#//rt  cum  laude 
Average  of  3.85-4.0  -summit  cum  laude 

Probation 

Any  student  whose  grade-point  average  for  a  semester  or  for  the  cumulative 
record  falls  below  the  2.0  mark  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  succeeding 
semester.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  that  work  must  be  improved 
in  order  for  the  student  to  be  retained  in  the  College.  Usually  students  are 
not  permitted  to  remain  in  College  on  probation  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
semesters. 

Each  semester  the  records  of  the  students  on  probation  are  reviewed  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Dean  of  Students  in  consultation  with  the  adviser 
and  chairman  of  the  student's  major  department.  Students  who  are  on  proba- 
tion will  be  permitted  to  engage  in  intercollegiate  competition  provided  the 
student  has  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.0  and  does  not  miss  any 
scheduled  classes. 

The  parent  or  guardian  is  notified  whenever  a  student  is  placed  on  proba- 
tion or  dismissed  from  the  College  for  low  scholarship.  If  the  student  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  or  is  independent  of  parental  supervision  and 
support,  he  is  excluded  from  this  policy. 

Reports  of  progress  at  mid-term  each  semester  are  given  by  faculty  for  the 
purpose  of  advisement  to  students  who  may  not  be  doing  satisfactory  work. 
These  reports  are  collected  by  the  Academic  Counselor  and  are  referred  to 
the  faculty  advisers  for  use  in  consultation  with  students.  In  the  case  of 
serious  deficiency  which  may  endanger  a  student's  retention  in  College, 
notice  is  given  to  the  student's  parents  or  guardians  informing  them  of  the 
situation. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation   and   B.A. — Teacher   Education 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours. 

A  minor  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one  semester  hours  leading  to  certification  to 
teach  the  additional  subject  of  the  minor  may  be  completed  in  some  curricula 
by  use  of  elective  options. 

Additional  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one  hundred  twenty- 
eight  semester  hours. 

Two  semester-hours  of  work  in  physical  education. 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester-hours  of  resident  work  which  must 
be  completed  during  the  student's  fiscal  year  at  College. 

A  minimum  of  150  clock-hours  of  student  teaching  to  satisfy  the  State 
requirements. 

Completition  of  one  week  of  outdoor  education  program  as  scheduled  at 
the  New  Jersey  School  of  Conservation,  or  its  equivalent. 

A  final  grade  point  of  at  least  2.0. 

Requirements  for  Graduation   and   B.A. — Liberal   Arts 

Foreign  Language1  0tol2s.hrs. 

Humanities2   15  s.  hrs. 

Social  Sciences3  12  s.  hrs. 

Mathematics  and/or  Science   12  s.  hrs. 

Major  Field4  (see  Major  Department)   32  to  34  s.  hrs. 

Physical  Education   2  s.  hrs. 

Electives4  41  to  55  s.  hrs. 

Total 128  s.  hrs. 

1  The  liberal  arts  student  is  required  to  demonstrate  a  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language 
either  by  means  of  an  evaluation  or  course  work  in  the  college.  His  proficiency  should 
be  that  usually  attained  through  two  years  of  college  work  in  a  foreign  language,  cover- 
ing the  beginning  and  the  intermediate  levels. 

2  For  the  humanities  requirement,  six  of  the  15  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  two  three- 
semester  hour  courses  in  composition-literature  offered  by  the  English  Department  and 
nine  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  courses  selected  from  art,  comparative  religion,  music 
philosophy  and/or  speech.  Students  are  required  to  elect  courses  in  at  least  two  of  these 
areas. 

.3  The  social  sciences  distribution  includes  two  development  of  civilization  courses  with  an 
option  for  well-prepared  students  to  take  a  development  of  oriental  civilization  course 
and  a  development  of  early  western  civilization  course.  The  rest  of  the  requirement  may 
be  met  by  selections  from  any  two  of  the  following  areas:  anthropology,  economics,  geog- 
raphy, political  science,  psychology  and  sociology. 

4  Since  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  a  liberal  arts  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
general  education,  requirements  for  a  major  are  limited  to  32  to  34  semester  hours.  In 
addition,  no  student  may  take  more  than  ten  credits  in  his  major  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  that  major. 

BACKGROUND  COURSES 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

These  courses  are  grouped  in  four  principal  areas  as  follows:  Social  Studies, 
Humanities  including  communications,  Mathematics  and  Sciences,  and  Mental 
and  Physical  Health.  The  course  descriptions  indicate  the  contributions  of 
each  one  to  the  development  of  the  general  cultural  background  deemed  a 
necessary  part  of  the  preparation  of  every  teacher  regardless  of  level  of 
teaching  or  of  subject  specialization  to  be  taught.  The  order  of  inclusion  of 
these  courses  in  each  curriculum  is  found  in  the  outline  of  sequence  of  courses 
under  each  major  department. 
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GROUP   I.      Social   Studies 

Hist.  101,  102.     Development  of  World   Civilization  I,   II            3  s.hrs.  each 

Anthro.  200.     Introduction  to  Anthropology  3  s.hrs. 

Econ.  200.     Introduction  to  Economics  3  s.hrs. 

Geog.  200.     Introduction  to  Geography  3  s.hrs. 

Pol.  Sci.  200.     Introduction  to  Political  Science  3  s.hrs. 

Soc.  200.     Introduction  to  Sociology  3  s.hrs. 

GROUP   II.      Humanities   and   Communications 

There  are  seven  courses  required  in  this  group.  These  are  concerned  (1) 
with  furnishing  materials  of  background  and  critical  principles  that  insure  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  literature,  art,  and  music  of  the  world;  ap- 
preciation of  the  literary  forms  which  they  created;  and  a  feeling  for  the  best 
in  modern  life  and  thought,  and  (2)  with  developing  the  power  of  communi- 
cation in  speech  and  writing. 

Eng.  105,  106.     Composition  &  Literature  I,  II  3  s.hrs.  each 

Eng.  107,  108.     Writing  &  Literary  Analysis  I,  II  3  s.hrs.  each 

Sp.   100.     Fundamentals  of  Speech  3  s.hrs. 

Lang.  300.     Foundations  of  Language  2  s.hrs. 

Lang.  412.     Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course  2  s.hrs. 

F.A.  100.     Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts  3  s.hrs. 

Mus.  100.     Introduction  to  Music  2  s.hrs. 

Required  Elective  in  Humanities 

In  addition  to  required  general  education  courses  in  the  humanities  each 
student  is  required  to  select  one  two-point  elective  in  this  area  of  work.  Stu- 
dents will  make  selections  from  humanities  elective  offerings,  but  not  from 
his  major  department. 

GROUP   III.      Science   and   Mathematics 

For  his  cultural  background  in  mathematics,  each  student  is  required  to  take 
Math.  320 — Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning,  and  one  other  course  selected 
from  Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312. 

Math.  300.  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics  2  s.hrs. 

Math.  310.  Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  2  s.hrs. 

Math.  311.  The  Development  of  Mathematics  2  s.hrs. 

Math.  312.  Concepts  of  Calculus  2  s.hrs. 

For  his  cultural  background  in  science,  the  student  surveys  the  either  Earth 
Sciences  (100C),  or  Astronomy  308,  or  Geology  406  and  either  Physical 
Science  (100A),  or  Biology  (100B). 

Sci.  100C.     Earth  Sciences  2  s.hrs. 

Phys.  308.     Astronomy  2  s.hrs. 

Sci.  406.     Geology  2  s.hrs. 

Sci.  100 A.     Physical  Sciences  4  s.hrs. 

Sci.  100B.     Biological  Sciences  4  s.hrs. 
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Required  Elective  in  Mathematics  or  Science 

In  addition  to  the  required  general  education  courses  in  mathematics  and 
science,  each  student  is  required  to  select  one  two-point  elective  in  either  mathe- 
matics or  science.  Students  will  make  selections  from  elective  offerings. 


GROUP   IV.      Mental   and   Physical   Health 

Psyc.  100.     Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment 
Health  Ed.  100.     Healthful  Living 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  and  100B.     Physical  Education  Activities 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  and  200B.     Physical  Education  Activities 


2  s.hrs. 

2  s.hrs. 
V2  s.hr.  each 
V2  s.hr.  each 
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Walter  (Chairman),  Ayres,  Bourgaize,  Brower,  Brown,  Buchner,  fastens, 
Cordasco,  Cuff,  Danzig,  Davis,  Dick,  Fantone,  Floyd,  Fuchs,  Gallagher,  Gari- 
baldi Garland,  Gelfond,  Gorman,  Gregg,  Haas,  Hamel,  Hauer,  Heiss,  Hense, 
Jump,  Kenyon,  Krumacher,  Lang,  Lutz,  Mehorter,  Merlo,  Mosier,  Peckham, 
Rich,  Salt,  Schantz,  Seidman,  Sheft,  Sheppard,  Tetens,  Venturini,  Williams, 
Worms. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Education  Department  is  to  provide  the  students 
with  those  basic  professional  experiences  and  learnings  which  are  considered 
essential  for  successful  teaching.  The  selection  of  professional  courses  is  so 
designed  that  a  student  who  receives  credit  for  all  of  the  required  courses  plus 
one  additional  education  elective  will  meet  the  requirements  for  certification 
in  professional  education.  An  opportunity  is  offered  for  students  to  go  beyond 
the  minimum  requirements  in  education  by  taking  educational  electives  in 
various  fields  of  education  which  might  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Beyond  the  technical  aspects  of  offering  courses  in  the  required  areas,  the 
Education  Department  attempts  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  students  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part 
in  his  own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing as  an  opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting 
the  social  good. 

(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  both  elementary-school  and  high-school 
students,  their  natures,  interests,  and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
means  of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by 
observation  of  actual  high  school  classes  in  operation,  and  by  direct 
classroom  teaching  through  the  student  teaching  experiences. 

(5)  It  provides  an  analysis  of  the  student-teaching  experiences. 

(6)  It  offers  opportunities  for  the  student  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  school  and  in  community  affairs. 

(7)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  worthy,  life-time  vocation. 

ORGANIZATION   AND   ACTIVITIES 

The  required  courses  in  education  have  been  disigned  to  give  a  survey  of  the 
essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  Five  points  of  view  are  em- 
phasized; the  sociological,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  the  pedagogical  or 
technical,  and  the  philosophical.  Although  in  a  given  semester  course  only  one 
or  two  of  these  fields  receive  special  emphasis,  the  content  is  not  limited  to 
them.  There  is  rather  the  attempt  throughout  to  conduct  an  integrated  treatment 
of  professional  problems. 

In  the  organization  of  all  courses  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students  are  considered.  Content  material  is  taught,  not  as 
detached  from  the  student's  everyday  world,  but  as  part  of  his  professional 
life  in  pre-service  training.  Both  logical  and  psychological  organizations  are 
utilized. 

The  work  in  psychology  includes  some  opportunity  for  firsthand  observation 
of  children  and  adolescents  in  their  homes,  on  the  playground  and  in  other 
out-of-school  settings,  and  in  school.  The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student, 
through  various  means,  with  the  stages  in  normal  development  from  infancy 
through  adolescence.  An  effect  is  made  to  build  an  understanding  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  psychological  development  of  the  individual  and  a  basic  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  children  and  adolescents  together  with  some  insight 
into  the  resources  through  which  these  needs  may  be  satisfied.  Special  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  problems  encountered  in  school  situations. 

An  organized  experience  in  community  social  agencies  is  required  as  part  of 
the  pre-professional  education  of  all  students.  This  normally  takes  place  during 
the  freshman  year. 
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All  juniors  spend  one  week  early  in  the  fall  term  in  visiting  and  making 
observations  in  a  public  school.  The  purpose  of  this  "Junior  Week"  is  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  educational  practices  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  teacher.  They  observe  classroom  teaching  in  their  major  and  other 
fields,  observe  extra-curricular  activities,  special  school  services,  and  administra- 
tive and  guidance  practices. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student  teaching  offered  in  the  senior  year, 
a  course  in  the  Development  of  Educational  Thought  is  given.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  provide  the  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  basic  philo- 
sophical, sociological,  and  historical  principles  and  factors  which  underlie 
educational  policies  and  practices. 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  complete  the  regular  program  of  graduation  require- 
ments. For  some  departments  this  period  is  divided  between  the  junior  and 
senior  years;  for  other  departments  all  student  teaching  is  reserved  for  the 
senior  year. 

The  purpose  of  student  teaching  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  relate 
theory  to  practice  under  skilled  supervision;  to  offer  a  chance  to  evaluate  his 
own  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  personal  and  professional  needs;  and  to  deter- 
mine his  readiness  for  responsible  membership  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  teacher  in  a  secondary  school.  In 
addition,  students  whose  certification  majors  also  include  the  elementary  school 
are  assigned  to  a  qualified  elementary-school  teacher  for  a  comprehensive  exper- 
ience covering  all  grade  levels.  While  student  teaching,  the  student  is  required  to 
assist,  observe,  and  participate  in  all  regularly  scheduled  school  activities  and 
to  follow  the  daily  and  vacation  schedules  as  determined  by  the  local  school. 
Wherever  feasible  assignment  is  made  to  schools  within  daily  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  student's  home;  however,  students  must  accept  assignment  in  any 
community  designated  by  the  College. 

Following  the  student-teaching  internship,  the  student  returns  to  the  campus 
for  further  study  in  professional  and  academic  courses. 

During  student  teaching,  the  student  is  visited  by  supervisors  from  both  the 
subject  matter  and  Education  departments. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  SENIOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

A  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  student  teaching  in  the 
senior  year: 

1.  Academic  Standing 

a.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  at  the  close  of  the  semester 
immediately  preceding  student  teaching 

b.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  in  the  major  field  of  specializa- 
tion 

c.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area 

d.  No  grade  of  "Incomplete"  or  "F"  in  a  major  area  in  required  subjects. 

2.  Recommended  by  major  department  chairman 

3.  Approval  by  Committee  on  Student  Teaching  Admission 

4.  Approval  by  the  College  physician  signifying  that  the  student  is  in  good 
health  and  free  from  any  disease  or  physical  defects  which  might  interfere 
with  success  as  a  teacher. 

5.  A  College  record  free  from  personal  and  social  qualities  considered  un- 
desirable for  the  teaching  profession. 
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REQUIRED   COURSES 

Courses  numbered  Psychology  100.  201.  202;  Education  303,  304  or  (304X 
for  those  who  will  be  certified  to  teach  Kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade), 
401,  403,  and  a  three-point  education  elective  are  required  of  all  students; 
courses  numbered  otherwise  are  elective. 

MINOR   IN   READING 

The  course  sequence  in  Reading  will  be  coordinated  with  the  course  sequence 
in  the  major  program  which  the  candidate  is  pursuing.  A  minimum  of  eighteen 
credits  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  minor  program. 

The  minor  program  will  consist  of  the  courses  listed  below.  Ed.  464  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  remaining  reading  courses. 

Ed.      464     Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  3 

Ed.      463     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills  3 

Ed.      462     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects  3 

Ed.      466     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading 

Problems  3 

Pysc.  452     Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Handicapped  3 

Three  points  must  be  taken  with  the  advisor's  approval  from  the  fol- 
lowing course  offerings:  3 
Sp.      104     Introduction  to  Phonetics 
Sp.      209     Speech  Correction:    Theories  and  Practices 
Psyc.  453     Social  Psychology 
Ed.      491     Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

Total         18 

EDUCATION   COURSES— 15:000 

Ed.  303.     The  Teacher  in  School  and  Community  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  following  areas  of  professional  concern:  (1)  the  organization 
and  role  of  the  public  school  in  American  society;  (2)  the  nature  of  teaching 
as  a  profession;  (3)  the  evolving  role  of  the  school  in  community  improve- 
ments; and  (4)  the  function  of  the  teacher  in  school-community  relations. 

Ed.  304.     Principles  and  Techniques  of  Secondary  Education         Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  a  basic  orientation  in  the  following  areas  of  professional 
concern:  (1)  the  teacher's  role  in  the  teaching-learning  process;  (2)  sources, 
selection,  and  use  of  teaching  aids;  (3)  routing  activities  and  auxiliary  responsi- 
bilities of  the  teacher;  and  (4)  development  and  maintenance  of  desirable 
pupil  behavior. 

Majors  in  subjects  providing  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
will  take  the  following  course  in  place  of  Ed.  304. 

Ed.  304X.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  at  all  grade 
levels,  elementary  and  secondary.  Points  of  similarity  and  difference  in  teaching 
at  various  levels  are  stressed. 

Ed.  401.     The  Development  of  Educational  Thought  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  major  philosophical  traditions  and 
their  educational  implications  in  order  to  assist  the  student  to  develop  his  own 
philosophy  of  education.  These  philosophical  traditions  are  studied  in  their 
historical  and  contemporary  perspectives  through  texts  and  supplementary 
readings. 

Ed.  403.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  Cr:  8  s.hrs. 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jirsey  are  re- 
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quired  of  all  students  who  complete  the  regular  program  of  graduation  require- 
ments. A  complete  description  is  given  on  page  42. 

Ed.  404„     Cocurricular  Activities  in  the  Secondary  School  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  at  an  introduction  to  that  part  of  the  total  school 
program  falling  outside  of  the  area  of  regularly  scheduled  classes.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  role  of  the  faculty  advisor.  The  more  usual  cocurricular  activities 
are  considered. 

Ed.  405.     Teaching  the   Block-of-Time    Program    in    the    Junior   and    Senior 
High  School  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Following  a  study  of  the  philosophical  and  psychological  bases  of  the  block-of- 
time  program,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methodological  problems  in- 
volved in  teaching  the  program  and  the  development  of  resource  units  for  use 
at  different  levels. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  a  major-minor  combina- 
tion of  English  and  social  studies. 

Ed.  406.     Educational  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to  educational 
problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  community,  and  the  various 
social  forces  that  affect  the  school  and  its  administration  are  considered.  The 
following  topics  are  included:  family  backgrounds,  community  organization, 
social  breakdown,  social  mobility,  socialized  classroom  methods,  and  the  social 
approach  to  individual  behavior  difficulties. 

Ed.  408.     Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  materials  are  studied  in  this 
course.  Techniques  in  developing  individual  reference  catalogs  of  audio-visual 
materials  are  stressed.  The  production  of  school-made  aids  is  also  an  important 
aspect  of  the  course.  The  use  of  the  latest  audio-visual  equipment  is  demon- 
strated. 
Ed.  409.     Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio  programs, 
amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record  players.  Actual  practice  is 
given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids.  Problems  of  script-writing,  micro- 
phone and  recording  techniques,  and  program  directing  are  considered.  The  class 
visits  radio  stations  for  equipment  and  program  observation.  Each  student 
develops  a  teaching  unit  using  radio  or  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize,  and 
improve  educational  practices. 

Ed.  410.     Teaching  Materials  Workshop  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  advanced  problems  in  the 
utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials.  Individual  research  is 
stressed,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  work  out  individual  projects.  Such 
problems  as  budget  requirements,  administrative  set-up,  establishment  of  film 
libraries,  etc.,  are  emphasized.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  will  have  taken 
Ed.  408  or  will  have  had  the  equivalent  in  practical  experiences. 

Ed.  415.     Seminar  in  the  Problems  of  a  Classroom  Teacher  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  represents  a  final  opportunity  for  a  student  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  teaching  experience.  It  enables  him  to  review,  evaluate,  and  utilize  his 
student-teaching  experience  by  further  study  and  preparation  in  such  areas  of 
teaching  in  which  he  did  not  demonstrate  a  high  level  of  competency.  It  will 
also  introduce  him  to  some  devices  which  will  make  his  initial  teaching  experi- 
ences more  effective  and  satisfying,  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

Ed.  430.     Interaction  Analysis  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  investigation  of  and  experience  in  the  problem  of 
objectifying  observable  pupil-pupil-teach  relationships  during  the  teaching-learn- 
ing process.  Students  will  develop  skill  in  analysis  through  use  of  tapes  and 
observation  of  elementary  and  secondary  classes. 

Ed.  431.     Individual  and  Group  Dynamics  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  seminar  laboratory  experience  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
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of  teachers,  administrators,  and  supervisors  in  the  areas  of  self  understanding 
and  effective  human  relationships.  Focus  is  on  individual  behavior  in  learning 
groups  and  in  supervisory  conferences.  Participation  in  actual  group  process 
provides  opportunity  for  development  of  insight  into  the  effects  ()\  one's  be- 
havior on  others. 

Ed.  451.     Guidance  for  the  Classroom    Teacher  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  guidance  for  teachers  who  are 
concerned  with  problems  of  guidance  and  human  relations  in  the  classroom,  this 
course  also  gives  the  new  teacher  a  picture  of  the  place  of  guidance  in  the 
modern  school,  indicates  the  techniques  by  which  guidance  is  accomplished, 
and  identifies  some  of  the  tools  of  the  guidance  counselor. 

Ed.  461.     The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Recent  trends  in  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  curriculum  and 
the  relation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  aims,  function,  and  organization  of  the 
junior  high  school  are  covered.  Curriculum  patterns  in  representative  junior 
high  schools  are  studied  and  evaluated.  An  opportunity  is  given  to  each  student 
to  develop  units  of  work  for  junior  high  school  subjects  in  the  major  of  his 
choice. 

Ed.  462.     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Planned  especially  for  the  inexperienced  teacher  in  all  subject  matter  areas, 
this  introductory  course  outlines  the  role  good  reading  plays  in  achieving  both 
academic  and  personal  success  in  every  aspect  of  school  life.  New  teachers  will 
want  an  overview  of:  the  physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological  factors 
in  reading;  resources  available  to  the  reading-minded  teacher;  and  the  school's 
responsibility  for  helping  the  student  build  an  inventory  of  reading  skills  by 
utilizing  reading  opportunities  in  the  entire  curriculum. 

Ed.  463.     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  help  junior-senior  high  school 
students  to  achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  their  reading-study  habits.  After 
examination  of  recent  materials  and  research,  the  class  develops  a  series  of 
practical  methods  for  teaching  and  learning:  the  SQ3R  approach,  the  best 
methods  for  taking  examinations,  the  application  of  reading  to  problem  solving, 
the  development  of  memory  and  concentration,  and  the  various  techniques  for 
taking  and  organizing  reading  notes,  and  the  reading  of  homework  assignments. 

Ed.  464.     Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Good  first  teaching  of  reading  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  sequential 
development  of  reading  skills  which  extend  into  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  In  this  course  methods  and  materials  currently  in  use  in  elementary 
reading  programs  are  studied  with  a  view  toward  increasing  the  power  of  both 
the  teacher  and  the  learner.  How  the  reading  process  begins,  and  how  it  is 
reinforced  are  topics  fundamental  to  all  upper  grade  teachers  who  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  continuing  reading  skills  development  in  all  curriculum 
areas. 

Ed.  465.     College  Reading  and  Study  Improvement  Laboratory        No  Credit 

This  workshop  course  is  designed  for  college  students  who  feel  that  reading- 
study  problems  are  interfering  with  their  normal  school  progress.  Students 
engage  in  supervised  practice  experiences  which  promote  vocabulary  growth, 
more  flexible  reading  speeds,  comprehension  and  recall  improvement,  skimming 
competency,  and  better  interpretative  and  critical  reading  techniques.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  reviewing  for  examinations,  keeping  up  with  daily  reading 
assignments,  taking  notes,  and  organizing  the  reading  content  into  main  and 
sub-topic  structure.  Students  may  volunteer  for  this  course  or  be  recommended 
by  a  faculty  member. 

Ed.  466.     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading  Problems 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Teachers  at  all  levels  and  in  all  content  areas  will  encounter  some  handi- 
capped readers.  Education  466  is  a  course  designed  to  introduce  teachers  to  the 
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problems  of  the  handicapped.  Following  an  examination  of  recent  materials 
and  research,  the  class  will  develop  an  inventory  of  evaluative  and  corrective 
techniques  that  represent  a  survey  of  diagnostic  treatment  and  methodology. 

Ed.  492.     Comparative  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  educational  systems  of  certain  selected  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  Africa  are  studied  in  an  attempt  to  gain  insight  into  the  essential 
qualities  of  American  education.  In  this  process  the  relationship  between  a 
country's  educational  system  and  its  history,  economy,  politics,  and  social 
organization  should  emerge.  Factors  causing  progress  and  change  in  education 
since  1900  are  observed. 

Ed.  493.     Recent  Trends  in  European  Education  Cr:  6  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  a  period  of  approximately  six  weeks  of 
seminars  and  of  observation  and  visitation  to  school  systems  in  Western  Europe. 
Present  educational  policies  and  practices  in  selected  European  countries  are 
studied  with  particular  reference  to  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  shaping 
their  cultures.  Similarities  and  contrasts  among  European  and  the  American 
educational  systems  are  analyzed. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION   COURSES 

Although  Montclair  State  College  is  engaged  primarily  in  preparing  secondary- 
school  teachers,  the  following  courses  are  offered  to  supplement  the  curriculum 
for  those  major  fields  offering  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Ed.  472.     Elementary  School  Curriculum  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  college  student  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  for  grades  3-6  inclusive.  In  addition  the  following 
are  studied:  (1)  correlation  among  subjects;  (2)  the  appraisal  and  use  of 
textbooks;  (3)  the  use  of  visual  aids;  (4)  the  methods  adapted  to  each  subject; 
and  (5)  use  of  course  of  study  materials. 

Ed.  473.     Elementary  School  Language  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  gives  an  overview  of  modern  practices  that  are  used  in  teaching 
reading,  creative  writing,  speaking,  spelling,  and  handwriting  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Students  are  helped  to  recognize  and  to  make  provision  for  readiness 
for  learning  in  these  areas,  to  learn  or  devise  various  techniques  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  different  children  and  situations,  and  to  evaluate,  select,  and  create 
suitable  materials  to  be  used  at  various  maturity  levels.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  functional  use  of  the  language  arts  in  the  total  curriculum  and 
life  of  the  elementary-school  child. 

PSYCHOLOGY  COURSES— 65:000 

Psyc.  100.     Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  course  in  mental  hygiene  and  personal  adjustment  offers  an  accumulation 
of  suggestions  from  psychological,  biological,  sociological,  and  educational 
literature  which  the  college  student  may  use  in  building  his  personality  with 
the  facilities  available  on  the  campus.  Problems  of  human  relationships  and 
general  orientation  in  college  and  in  life  are  discussed. 

Psyc.  201  and  202.     Human  Development  and  Behavior, 

Part  I  and  Part  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  survey  the  psychological  aspects  of  development  and  behavior 
from  the  prenatal  period  through  adolescence.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  physical, 
emotional,  intellectual,  and  social  growth  and  development;  the  learning  process 
with  applications  to  educational  situations;  personal  and  social  adjustments,  as 
they  are  found  in  the  home,  school  and  community;  guided  observations  of 
individual  children  and  adolescents,  to  furnish  substance  to  classroom  discus- 
sions and  to  help  the  student  gain  understanding  of  human  behavior. 

Psyc.  450.     Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  physical,  mental  and  cultural  factors  in- 
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fluencing  personalis    development.    Such    topics   as   the    nature    of    personality, 
mental  health  and  patterns  of  deviation  and  evaluation,  are  considered. 

Psyc.  452.      Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Cr:   3   s.hrs. 

This  course  is  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  handicapped  children  and 
youth.  It  orients  prospective  teachers  of  regular  classes  to  the  special  needs  of 
those  with  handicaps  of  sensory,  motor,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  neurological 
orgins.  Both  the  theroretical  psychological  aspects  and  the  practical  applications 
to  the  classroom  are  studied.  The  course  includes  analysis  of  case  material. 

Psyc.  453.     Social  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  focuses  on  the  social  behavior  of  the  individual  and  the  group. 
Attention  is  given  to  social  perception,  motivation,  and  learning;  attitudes  and 
values:  the  development  and  dynamics  of  social  groups;  intergroup  tension  and 
prejudice;  and  psychological  approaches  to  public  issues. 

Psyc.  491.     Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  introductory  course  deals  with  teacher-made  tests,  standardized  tests, 
and  other  devices  for  measuring  and  evaluating  achievement,  intelligence,  apti- 
tudes, social  relationships,  and  personal-social  adjustment.  Instruction  and  prac- 
tice are  given  in  diagnosing  disabilities  in  subject-matter  areas  and  appraising, 
marking,  and  reporting  pupil  progress.  The  student  constructs,  uses,  and  evalu- 
ates teacher-made  tests,  selects  and  administers  standardized  tests,  handles  test 
scores,  and  interprets  test  data. 
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The  Curricula 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Freeman  (Chairman),  Darnowski,  Froehlich,  Haas,  Hecht,  Kahn,  Nanassy, 
Petrello,   Rossetti,  Uzzolino,  Willing. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  prepares  teachers  who  are  qualified  to 
teach  all  of  the  business  education  subjects  usually  offered  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  It  also  prepares  Distributive  Education  teacher-coordinators. 

Business  education  students  may  choose  one  of  four  programs.  (1)  The 
comprehensive  business  education  major  which  carries  with  it  certification  to 
teach  all  business  education  subjects  in  high  school.  (2)  The  specialization  in 
bookkeeping  and  accounting.  (3)  The  specialization  in  secretarial  studies.  (4) 
The  specialization  in  distributive  education.  All  students  will  be  certified  to 
teach  the  general  business  subjects.  All  but  the  distributive  education  students 
will  be  certified  to  teach  typewriting.  Distributive  Education  students  may 
qualify  for  certification  in  typewriting  through  special  scheduling. 

All  work  in  the  Department  is  open  to  students  who  have  never  studied 
business  subjects  in  high  school.  Students  who  have  had  bookkeeping,  Gregg 
shorthand,  or  typwriting  will  be  given  examinations  for  proper  placement.  Those 
exempt  from  taking  the  first  semester  or  first  year  of  these  subjects  will  be 
scheduled  for  non-credit  laboratory  classes  meeting  one  period  a  week. 

Students  who  are  majors  in  other  departments  of  the  college  may  minor  in 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  general  business  subjects,  or  secretarial  studies. 

WORK  EXPERIENCE 

All  students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  ten  weeks  (400  hours)  of  practical  business  experience  for 
certification.  This  cooperative  work  experience  must  be  completed  before  the 
senior  year. 

An  integral  part  of  the  distributive  education  program  is  work  experience 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  well-rounded  background  in  various 
aspects  of  distributive  occupations.  Beginning  in  the  freshman  year,  the  Depart- 
ment will  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  related  and  approved  employment  both 
during  the  regular  college  sessions  and  in  the  vacation  periods.  Employment 
will  be  arranged  so  that  the  student  obtains  a  variety  of  work  experience  in 
different  facets  of  distributive  occupations.  In  addition,  during  the  sophomore 
and  junior  years,  a  college  supervised  work  experience  program  will  be  arranged 
in  conjunction  with  the  following  courses;  Salesmanship,  Marketing,  Retail 
Store  Management,  Merchandising,  Advertising,  and  Coordination  of  Distribu- 
tive Education.  The  student  will  be  given  assistance  in  securing  suitable  posi- 
tions. During  the  summer  following  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  the  student 
will  register  for  D.E.  450  and  D.E.  451,  Supervised  Work  Experience  and 
Seminar. 

All  business  education  majors  also  must  observe  business  education  and 
related  classes  in  College  High  School  and  other  secondary  schools.  Details  of 
this  and  the  work  experience  requirement  are  supplied  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

CO-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  are  required, 
and  students  minoring  in  the  Department  are  encouraged,  to  participate  in  the 
co-curricular  programs  planned  by  the  Department.  Students  are  given  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership  and  social  activities. 

The  Epsilon  Rho  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Lambda  (the  college  division  of  the 
Future  Business  Leaders  of  America)  is  open  for  membership  to  all  business 
education  majors  and  minors.  Those  specializing  in  distributive  education 
become  members  of  DECA,  the  college  division  of  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America.  Outstanding  business  education  majors  are  invited  to 
membership  in  Beta  Sigma  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  the  National  Honorary 
Business  Education  Fraternity. 
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Business  Education 


Certification 


Students  who  complete  the  comprehensive  business  education  major  will  be 
eligible  for  the  New  Jersey  Secondary  Business  Education  Certificate.  This 
will  certify  them  to  teach  all  the  business  subjects  offered  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  (grades  7-12),  including  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  general 
business  subjects,  and  the  secretarial  subjects. 

Those  who  complete  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  major  will  be  eligible 
for  a  New  Jersey  Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements  to  teach 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  general  business  subjects,  and  typewriting. 

Students  who  complete  the  secretarial  studies  major  will  be  eligible  for  a 
New  Jersey  Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements  to  teach  secre- 
tarial studies,  the  general  business  subjects,  and  typewriting. 

Those  who  complete  the  distributive  education  major  will  be  eligible  for  a 
Vocational-Technical  Distributive  Occupations  Certificate. 


Business  Education  Major 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H.                           Spring  Semester             S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed.  Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2           Activities    Vi 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I  3           Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3                Literature,  II  or                            3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literature  Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I  Analysis,  II 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or 

Arts 3               Sci.    100B  Biological  Science     4 

Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music               2 

Pers.  Ad] 2          B.E.  300  Business  Mathe- 

B.E.    101    Intro.   To   Business  3              matics    2 

B.E.   103  Typewriting,  I  IV2       B.E.  104  Typewriting,  II              P/2 


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities 
Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,    1 3 

One  of  the  following: 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 

B.E.  201  Accounting  I  3 

B.E.  203  Typewriting,  III  .  1 

B.E.  205  Stenography,  I  3 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

V2  Activities    Vi 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  2 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

One  of  the  following: 
Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geo.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
B.E.  202  Accounting,  II  3 

B.E.  404  Business  Economics     3 
B.E.  206  Stenography 


15': 


17V* 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Elective  2 

B.E.  305  Business  Law,  /  3 

B.E.  301  Accounting,  III  2 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography  3 
B.E.  401 A  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  General  Business  2 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Electives     4 

B.E.  402  Accounting,  IV 2 

B.E.  40 ID  Prins  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.  409  Consumer  Education  3 


17 
B.E.  449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  &  Seminar 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science  2 

One  of  the  following: 
Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives  4 

B.E.  40 IB  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 
Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.  40 1C  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 
Teaching  Shorthand  1 

Business  Education  Elective     1 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching 
Ed.  4  Education  Elective  . 

Elective — Humanities   

Elective    


15 


16 


\5 


Total:  128  semester  hours 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Major 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H.                          Spring  Semester            S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    ¥2           Activities    V2 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I  3           Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3               Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary  Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I  Analysis,  II 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Sci.  100 A  Physical  Science  or 

Visual  Arts   3               Sci.    100B   Biological  Science     4 

Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Pers.  Ad) 2           B.E.  300  Business  Mathematics     2 

B.E.  101  Intro.  To  Business  ....  3          B.E.  104  Typewriting,  II  IVi 

B.E.  103  Typewriting,  I  W2 


16 


16 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,    I    3 

One  of  the  following: 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci.. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective    3 

B.E.  201  Accounting,  I 3 

B.E.  203  Typewriting,  III 1 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Vi  Activities 

H.  Ed.   100  Healthful  Living 
Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II 
One  of  the  following: 
Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economies 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci.. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
B.E.  202  Accounting,  II 
B.E.  404  Business  Economics 
B.E.  408  Business  Finance  .... 


I61/2 


71/2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following: 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 

Elective    2 

B.E.  305  Business  Law,  I  3 

B.E.  301  Accounting,  III  2 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography     3 


15 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Elective    3 

B.E.  306  Business  Law,  II 3 

B.E.  402  Accounting,  IV  2 

Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

B.E.  401 A  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Teaching  General  Business  2 
B.E.  401D  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  Typewriting  1 


16 


B.E.  449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  &  Seminar 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science  2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Electives  4 

B.E.  40 IB  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.  405  Office  Practice 

Clerical  3 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective   3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

B.E.  41  OX  Advanced 

Accounting    2 


16 


Total:  128  semester  hours 
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Secretarial  Studies  Major 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H.                          Spring  Semester            S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed.  Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    ¥2           Activities    Vi 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I  3           Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3               Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary  Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I  Analysis,  II 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Sci.  100 A  Physical  Science  or 

Visual  Arts  3               Sci.    100B   Biological  Science     4 

Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Pers.  Ad) 2           B.E.  300  Business  Mathematics     2 

B.E.  101  Intro.  To  Business  ....  3          B.E.  104  Typewriting,  II  Wi 

B.E.  103  Typewriting,  I IV2 


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

A  ctivities    Vi 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,   I   3 

One  of  the  following: 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 
B.E.  201  Accounting,  I  3 

B.E.  205  Stenography,  I  3 

B.E.  203  Typewriting,  III 1 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

One  of  the  following: 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective    3 

B.E.  206  Stenography,  II  3 

B.E.  404  Business  Economics     3 


Vi 


\5Vi 


17V2 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community  ....  3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Elective    3 

B.E.  305  Business  Law,  I  3 

B.E.  303  Stenography  & 

Transcr.,  I  3 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography  3 


Business  Education 


Ed.  304  Pi  ins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed.  3 

Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Elective    2 

B.E.  204  Typewriting,  IV  1 

B.E.  407  Office  Practice: 

Secretarial  3 

B.E.  401 A  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  General  Business  2 
B.E.  40 ID  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.  421  Finance  &  Investment 

For  Families  2 


16 
B.E.  449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  &  Seminar 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dew  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science   2 

Elective 3 

One  of  the  following: 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
B.E.  401C  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  ' 

Teaching  Shorthand  1 

B.E.  405  Office  Practice: 

Clerical    3 

B.E.  304  Stenography  & 

Transcr.,  II 1 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Elective    2 


16 


15 
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Distributive  Education  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the 

Visual  Arts  3 

Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad) 2 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
B.E.  101  Intro.  To  Business  ....     3 


Spring  Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Sci.  100 A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B   Biological  Science     4 

Elective    3 

B.E.  300  Business  Mathematics     2 


16^2 

Summer  work  experience  recommended. 


17V2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,   I   3 

One  of  the  following: 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 

B.E.  201  Accounting,  I 3 

D.E.  208  Salesmanship  3 

D.E.  417  Marketing  2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Elective    3 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

One  of  the  following: 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

D.E.  406  Advertising  2 

B.E.  404  Business  Economics     3 
D.E.  419  Mdse.  Information  .      2 


I6V2  I6V2 

Required  Summer  Work:  D.E.  450  Supervised  Work  Experience  & 

Seminar,  I        2 
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Business  Education 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community  3 

Lane.  300  Foundations  of 

Language  2 

Elective  3 

B.E.  305  Business  Law,  I  3 

B.E.  401 A  Prins.  &  \|i  ins.  of 

Ti  \cmin(,  General  Business     2 
D.E.  418  Retail  Store 

MaNAGI  Ml  NT     2 

D.E.  452  Prins.  of 

Vocational  Education  2 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed.  3 
Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

D.E.  414  Merchandising  2 

D.E.  422  Visual  Mi  r<  handising  3 

D.E.  423  Buying  For  Distrib.  2 

D.E.  453  Curr.  Develop.  In  D.E.  2 


17 
Required  Summer  Work:  D.E.  451  Supervised  Work  Experience  & 
Seminar,  II  2 


14 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 
Science   2 

One  of  the  following: 
Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Set 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

D.E.  454  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 
Teaching  Distributive 
Education  2 

D.E.  455  Coordination  of  D.E.  2 

D.E.  456  Organiz.  &  Admin. 

of  D.E 2 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Elective  2 


16 


14 


Work  experience  recommended  for 
D.E.:  208,  406,  414,  418,  455 


Total:  132  semester  hours 


Students  who  complete  this  major  will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Certifi- 
cate for  teaching  general  business  subjects  and  teaching  and  or  coordinating 
distributive  occupations  programs,  including  related  theory  and  procedures. 

Minors  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  the  various  business  education  minor 
fields: 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in 
Departments  Other  than  Business  Education 

B.E.-201  Accounting,    I    3* 

B.E.-202  Accounting   II  3** 

B.E.-103  Typewriting    I    Wi* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting    11    IVi** 

B.E.-301  Accounting  III  2 
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B.E.-402  Accounting,  IV  2 

B.E.-410X  Advanced  Accounting  2 

B.E.-305  Business  Law,  I  3 

B.E.-40-8  Business  Finance   3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,  III   1 

B.E.-401B  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

25 
Students  who  complete  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  minor  will  be  eligible 
for  a  New  Jersey  Certificate  to  teach  bookkeeping  and  accounting  and  type- 
writing in  grades  7-12. 

*  Students  who  had  this  subject  in  high  school  should  arrange  to  take  a  test  for  placement 
in  the  proper  course  the  semester  prior  to  registering  for  the  course. 

**May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 

General  Business  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in  Departments 
Other  Than  Business  Education 

B.E.-101  Introduction  to  Business  3 

B.E.-103  Typewriting,  I  Wi* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting,    II    1V6** 

B.E.-300  Business  Mathematics  (in  lieu  of  Mathematics  300)  (2) 

B.E.-404  Business  Economics  3 

B.E.-305  Business  Law,  I  3 

B.E.-308  Economic   Geography   3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,  III  1 

B.E.-408  Business  Finance    3 

B.E.-409  Consumer  Education  3 

B.E.-401A  Principles  &  Methods  of  General  Business  2 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

25 

Students  who  complete  the  general  business  minor  will  be  eligible  for  a  New 
Jersey  Certificate  to  teach  general  business  subjects  and  typewriting  in  grades 
7-12. 

♦Students  who  had  this  subject  in  high  school  should  arrange  to  take  a  test  for  placement 
in  the  proper  course  the  semester  prior  to  registering  for  the  course. 
**May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 

Secretarial  Studies  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in  Departments 
Other  Than  Business  Education 

B.E.-103  Typewriting,  I  m* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting,    II    1V£** 

B.E.-205  Stenography,  I   3* 

B.E.-206  Stenography,   II   3** 

B.E.-303  Stenography  &  Transcription,  I  3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,  III  1 

B.E.-204  Typewriting,  IV  1 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.-407  Office  Practice — Secretarial 

B.E.-405  or    Office   Practice— Clerical    3 

B.E.-421  Finance  and  Investments  for  Families  2 

B.E.-304  Stenography  &  Transcription,  II  1 

B.E.-401C  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  1 

22 

Students  who  complete  the  secretarial  studies  minor  will  be  eligible  for  a 
New  Jersey  Certificate  to  teach  secrtarial  studies  and  typewriting  in  grades  7-12. 

*  Students  who  had  this  subject  in  high  school  should  arrange  to  take  a  test  for  placement 
in  the  proper  course  the  semester  prior  to  registering  for  the  course. 

**May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  COURSES— 10:000 

B.E.   100.     Survey  of  Business  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  non-business  majoi  to  learn  to 
keep  and  manage  his  personal  financial  records,  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
legal  responsibilities,  and  to  learn  basic  typewriting  skills.  I  his  course  is  not 
open  to  majors  and  minors  in  business  education. 

B.E.  101.     Introduction  to  Business  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  business.  It  goes  into  the 
functions  of  business,  bank  services,  credit,  insurance,  forms  of  business 
organization,  location  and  layout,  purchasing  and  stock  control,  production 
problems,  finance,  and  personnel  problems. 

*B.E.  103.     Typewriting,  I  Cr:  Wz  s.hrs. 

This  course,  designed  for  freshmen  who  have  not  had  previous  instruction  or 
who  have  not  met  the  placement  examination  standards,  develops  basic  typing 
skills.  Students  also  learn  the  elements  of  letter  set-ups,  tabulation,  and 
manuscript  typing.  Three  periods  a  week. 

B.E.  104.     Typewriting,  II  Cr:  1*4  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  improve  speed  and  accuracy  and  to  build  knowledge  of 
advanced  letter  forms  and  tabulations  and  to  provide  vocational  understandings. 
Three  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  103  or  satisfactory  performance  on 
placement  examination. 

B.E.  201.     Accounting,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  basic  course  in  accounting.  It  is  designed  for  the  student  who  has 
never  studied  bookkeeping.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  development  of  a  thorough 
understanding  and  mastery  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounting.  After  analyzing  the  elementary  accounting  equations,  the  student 
learns  to  journalize,  post,  take  a  trial  balance,  and  prepare  financial  statements, 
as  applied  to  the  sole  proprietorship  form  of  organization. 

1  B.E.  202.     Accounting,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  starts  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  accounting  cycle.  The 
student  learns  to  use  special  journals,  controlling  accounts,  work  sheets,  classi- 
fied statements,  reserves,  accruals,  deferred  items,  reversals,  special  columns, 
and  business  papers.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  voucher  system, 
payroll  accounting,  and  accounting  for  taxes.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  201  or  exemp- 
tion by  examination  of  B.E.  201. 

B.E.  203.     Typewriting,  HI  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  emphasizes  skill  building  and  vocational  applications  of  typing 
skill.  Auxiliary  skills,  such  as  preparation  of  material  for  duplication,  special 
reports,  etc.,  are  developed.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  104  or 
satisfactory  performance  on  placement  examination. 

B.E.  204.     Typewriting,  IV  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Typewriting,  III,  and  complements  instruc- 
tion in  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting.  Two  periods  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  B.E.203. 

B.E.  204X.     Typewriting  Methods  and  Materials  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  examination  of  the  objectives  of  the  typewriting  pro- 
gram in  the  secondary  schools;  a  study  of  the  principles  of  skill  building 
applicable  to  the  study  of  typewriting;  teaching  aids  and  materials  available  in 
typewriting;  course  content  for  personal  use  and  vocational  typewriting;  and 
classroom  procedures  directed  toward  the  ideal  of  carrying  each  student  as  far 
as  he  is  able  to  go  toward  his  personal  goal. 

Prerequisite:  Evidence  of  satisfactory  development  of  personal  skill  in  type- 
writing. This  may  be  provided  through 

A.  Satisfactory  completion  of  B.E.  203  (Typewriting,  III) 
or 

*May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 
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B.  Satisfactory  completion  of  an  equivalency  test.  Such  test  to  cover  the 
units  of  high  school  typewriting  and  the  care  of  the  machine:  Speed  of 
at  least  50  gross  words  a  minute,  with  no  more  than  five  errors  on  five- 
minute  timed  writings;  competence  in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  manu- 
script writing,  multiple  copies,  preparation  of  spirit  and  stencil  duplicating 
materials,  business  forms,  changing  the  ribbon,  care  of  the  machine,  and 
parts  of  the  machine. 

*B.E.  205.     Stenography,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  theory  of  Gregg  stenography  is  taught  in  this  beginning  course.  The 
student  learns  to  read  shorthand  fluently  and  to  take  dictation  on  familiar 
material. 

*B.E.  206.     Stenography,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Gregg  stenography  theory  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  unfamiliar  dictation  is 
given  at  moderate  speeds.  Vocabulary  building  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite: 
B.E.  205  or  exemption  by  examination  of  205. 

B.E.  300.     Business  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  mathematical  concepts  that  help  the  student 
to  become  more  effective  in  his  daily  living  and  as  a  teacher  of  business 
arithmetic,  percentage,  simple  and  compound  interest,  consumer  credit  and 
installment  buying,  savings  and  investments,  mortgages,  pensions,  annuities, 
social  security,  taxation,  and  insurance. 

B.E.  301.     Accounting,  III  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  advanced  course  there  is  emphasis  on  all  phases  of  partnership  and 
corporate  accounting,  including:  the  formation  of  partnerships  and  accounts 
and  records;  corporate  surplus  and  dividends;  and  corporate  stocks  and  bonds. 
Departmental  and  branch  accounting  are  presented  through  exercises  and 
laboratory  problems.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  202  or  exemption  by  examination 
of  202. 

B.E.  303.     Stenography  and  Transcription,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  is  upon  the  transcription  of  shorthand  notes  into  typewritten 
copy.  Attention  is  paid  to  sentence  structure,  correct  grammar,  spelling,  and 
the  development  of  good  typewriting  techniques.  The  dictation  speed  for  new 
material  increases  as  the  course  progresses.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  206  or  exemption 
by  examination  of  206. 

B.E.  304.     Stenography  and  Transcription,  II  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Both  transcription  and  stenographic  skills  are  improved  in  this  course. 
Shorthand  theory  is  reviewed  and  tested.  Office-style  dictation  supplants  some 
of  the  conventionally  timed  dictation.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  303. 

B.E.  305.     Business  Law,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  law  and  its  relationship  to  society,  classes  and  sources  of  law,  the 
judicial  system,  and  court  procedure.  Special  attention  is  given  to  contracts 
and  agency.  Case  materials  and  problems  are  used.  The  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  is  used  as  the  basis  for  statutory  interpretation. 

B.E.  306.     Business  Law,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  B.E.  305.  It  covers  negotiable  instruments, 
personal  property,  bailments,  and  sales.  Case  materials  and  problems  are  used. 
The  source  for  statutory  interpretation  is  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code. 
Prerequisite:  B.E.  305. 

B.E.  308.     Economic  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  geographic  areas  of  the  world 
and  the  trade  routes  between  these  areas.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  influence 
that  natural  environment  has  upon  production,  trade,  and  the  utilization  of 
important  agricultural,   forestry,  minerals  and  manufactured  commodities.  s 

B.E.  40-A.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

*May  be  waived  by  examination  and  other  electives  substituted. 
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Consideration  is  given  to  the  methodology  of  teaching  the  general  business 
subjects,  including  general  business,  business  law,  and  consumer  education. 
Content,  lesson  planning,  visual  aids,  and  evaluation  procedures  are  considered 
for  each  subject.   A  test  of  subject  matter  competency  in  each  field  is  required. 

B.E.  40 IB.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  brief  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of  bookkeeping 
instruction  and  materials,  and  aims  and  objectives  in  the  light  of  current 
trends.  Special  attention  is  given  to  textbook  selection,  lesson  planning,  class- 
room and  teaching  procedures,  tests  and  measurements,  audio-visual  and  other 
teaching  aids.  A  test  of  subject  matter  competency  is  required.  Prerequisite: 
10  semester  hours  of  accounting. 

B.E.  401 C.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Techniques  of  teaching  beginning  stenography  and  advanced  dictation  and 
transcription  are  provided  in  this  course.  Effort  is  made  to  keep  the  students 
up  to  date  in  the  use  of  equipment,  supplies,  audio-visual  aids,  system  changes, 
and  newest  methods.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  303  and  304  and  evidence  by  test  of 
proficiency  in  stenography,  typewriting,  and  transcription  skills. 

B.E.  401 D.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting         Cr:   1  s.hr. 

This  course  deals  with  the  techniques  of  teaching  beginning  and  advanced 
typewriting,  with  attention  given  to  the  psychology  of  skill  development. 
Students  will  be  acquainted  with  trends  in  methodology  and  with  modern 
equipment.  Prerequisites:  B.E.  203,  204,  and  evidence  by  test  of  proficiency 
in  typewriting  skills  and  knowledges. 

B.E.  402.     Accounting,  IV  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Manufacturing  and  cost  accounting  procedures  are  presented  with  complete 
analysis  for  the  advanced  student  of  accounting.  Both  the  accounting  for 
manufacturing  operations  as  well  as  procedures  for  preparation  of  the  periodic 
summary  for  a  manufacturing  enterprise  are  considered.  Job  order  and  process 
accounting  are  studied  in  detail  as  well  as  the  problems  of  budgets  and  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements.    Prerequisite:   B.E.  301. 

B.E.  403.     Advanced  Dictation  and  Transcription  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  teacher  of  stenography  and  transcription  from 
the  viewpoint  of  his  own  class  situation  and  also  to  improve  his  skill. 

Those  who  take  this  course  should  have  had  a  methods  course  in  stenography 
and  have  at  least  student  teaching  experience. 

B.E.  404.     Business  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Although  the  nature  and  scope  of  economics  is  presented,  this  course  deals 
primarily  with  the  business  aspects  of  economics  as  related  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  money,  credit  and  banking,  Gross  National  Product,  and  devices 
measuring  economic  progress.  The  Federal  Reserve  System,  business  fluctua- 
tions and  business  cycles,  taxation  and  government  finance  are  also  included  as 
specific  areas  of  course  coverage. 

B.E.  405.     Office  Practice— Clerical  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Much  of  the  work  in  this  course  involves  the  use  of  machines — calculating, 
duplicating,  bookkeeping,  special  typewriters,  and  transcribing  machines.  Filing 
is  also  part  of  the  course. 

The  major  purpose,  however,  is  to  develop  study  techniques  and  attitudes 
which  will  enable  students  to  teach  others  to  use  similar  but  not  necessarily  the 
same  equipment.  For  this  reason,  the  operation  breakdown  is  a  basic  tool  used 
for  instruction.  Service  to  the  school  is  a  requirement. 

B.E.  407.     Office  Practice— Secretarial  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  familiarizes  the  prospective  teacher  of  secretaries  with  the 
operation  of  voice-writing  and  duplicating  equipment.  The  duties  of  the  secre- 
tarial worker  are  studied.  Understanding  of  office  procedures  and  stenographic 
skills  are  strengthened  through  supervised  office  assignments  and  class  work 
projects. 
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B.E.  408.     Business  Finance  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of  business 
organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promotion,  during  operation 
and  expansion,  and  during  the  period  of  reorganization.  Problems  involving 
financing 'by  means  of  stocks,  borrowing  capital,  mortgages,  bonds,  and  notes 
are  solved. 

B.E.  409.     Consumer  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of  the  consumer  in  the  economy,  some  of 
the  forces  affecting  consumer  demand,  governmental  and  private  agencies  aiding 
the  consumer,  and  development  of  intelligent  techniques  for  buying  and  using 
consumer  goods  and  services.  (Not  open  to  students  who  completed  B.E.  421). 

B.E.  410.     Advanced  Accounting  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  advanced  course  for  students  who  have  two  years  of  accounting  empha- 
sizes problems  related  to  basic  accounting  principles,  cost  accounting,  and 
intermediate  accounting.  Topics  considered  include  determination  of  net  in- 
come, valuation,  consignments,  preparation  and  analysis  of  financial  statements, 
partnerships,  and  bankruptcy.    Prerequisite:  B.E.  402  or  college  equivalent. 

B.E.  411.     Tax  Accounting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  Federal 
tax  structure.  Extensive  training  is  provided  in  the  application  of  basic 
principles  to  the  specific  problems  of  the  individual.  All  forms  involved  in 
individual  tax  returns  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of  account- 
ing. 

B.E.  412.     Project  Development  in  Consumer  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  permits  the  students  to  explore  in  a  specialized  fashion  two 
major  areas  of  consumer  education.  Projects  are  developed  on  housing  and 
furnishing  of  a  home,  which  illustrate  the  handling  of  material  and  the  pro- 
cedures that  might  be  used  in  developing  other  consumer  education  units. 
Prerequisite:  A  course  in  consumer  education  or  economics. 

B.E.  420.     Field  Studies  in  Business  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  introduce  business  education  students,  through  direct 
observation,  to  the  realities  of  the  business  world.  Field  trips  are  made  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  which  include  visits  to  business  organizations 
where  the  following  types  of  business  activity  or  relationships  may  be  ob- 
served: production,  merchandising  and  advertising,  finance,  transportation  and 
communication,  employer-employee  relationships,  government  and  business 
relationships.  Field  trips  are  supplemented  by  regular  class  sessions  where 
discussions  are  held  and  visual  aids  presented  to  make  the  visits  more 
meaningful. 

B.E.  421.     Finance  and  Investments  for  Families  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  investments,  trusts,  and  estates.  It  concerns  itself 
with  types  of  securities,  diversification,  sources  of  information,  operation  of 
the  stock  market,  and  analysis  of  financial  statements.  Also  covered  are 
trusts,  wills,  and  estate  planning.  (Not  open  to  students  who  completed  B.E. 
409). 

B.E.  431.     Data  Processing — Introduction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  classroom  teacher 
with  literature  and  vocabulary  of  data  processing;  to  study  input  and  output 
media;  types  of  equipment;  to  examine  actual  installations;  and  to  consider 
data  processing  in  terms  of  the  high  school  program  and  high  school  placement. 
The  significance  of  job  analysis  and  systems  development  is  stressed. 

B.E.  449.     Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar        Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  student  who  has  not  had  extensive  business  experience  has  an  opportunity 
to  work  full-time  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer  in  a  business  position  under 
College  supervision.  An  evening  conference  is  held  weekly  to  discuss  problems 
related  to  the  work  experience  program. 
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Distributive   Education   Courses — 16:000 

D.E.  208.     Salesmanship  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Techniques  of  successful  selling  are  studied.  Topics  covered  include  selection 
of  prospects,  the  approach,  determining  needs,  sales  presentation,  overcoming 
objections  of  the  customer,  closing  the  sale,  and  "plus"  selling.  Assigned  sales 
presentations  are  incorporated  in  the  applications  of  the  selling  techniques 
learned.    (Part-time  work  experience  recommended  when  taking  Salesmanship.) 

D.E.  406.     Advertising  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  comprehensive  view  is  given  of  the  policies  and  procedures  involved  in 
the  planning,  preparation,  and  application  of  advertising  in  a  retail  store.  A 
critical  approach  is  taken  to  the  problems  confronting  the  field  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  definition  of  sales  promo- 
tion, objectives,  establishment  of  policies,  analysis  of  sales  potentials,  evaluation 
of  media  and  agents,  coordination  and  follow-up  of  sales  promotion  and 
advertising.  (Part-time  work  experience  is  recommended  when  taking  Adver- 
tising.) 

D.E.  414.     Merchandising  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  how,  what,  where,  and  when  to  buy; 
terms  of  purchasing,  tested  receiving  and  marketing  procedures;  mathematics 
of  merchandising — setting  retail  price,  planning  mark-up  and  mark-down;  and 
inventory  controls.  (Part-time  work  experience  recommended  when  taking 
Merchandising.) 

D.E.  417.     Marketing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  distribution  and  services  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer.  Marketing  policies  and  practices  are 
covered  as  well  as  the  evolution  and  change  of  marketing  procedures  and 
recent  governmental  activities  affecting  marketing.  A  managerial  approach  to 
the  subject  is  given. 

D.E.  418.     Retail  Store  Management  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  main  objective  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  problems 
involved  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  retail  organization.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  preparation  of  the  store  for  business,  the  movement  of  merchandise  from 
the  resource  to  the  store,  the  preparation  of  the  goods  for  sale,  the  movement 
of  the  goods  to  the  selling  floor  and  then  to  the  customer.  Customer  adjust- 
ment policies,  store  protection,  and  the  latest  kinds  of  equipment  used  by  retail 
stores  are  also  discussed  and  evaluated.  (Part-time  work  experience  recom- 
mended when  taking  Retail  Store  Management.) 

D.E.  419.     Merchandise  Information  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Merchandise  information,  both  textiles  and  non-textiles,  are  covered  to  give 
the  student  the  background  and  selling  information  needed  in  the  field  of 
retailing.  Students  will  be  given  standards  for  determining  quality  of  products 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  them.  Manufacturing  processes  of  various 
products  will  be  considered. 

D.E.  422.     Visual  Merchandising  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  and  elements  of  color,  line,  form, 
texture,  and  space  as  they  relate  to  displays,  merchandising,  and  advertising. 
Topics  include  appropriate  display  space,  lighting  arrangements,  improvisation 
of  display  equipment,  the  use  of  paper  mache  forms,  seasonal  displays,  equip- 
ment, and  care  of  display  fixtures. 

D.E.  423.     Buying  For  Distribution  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  employed  in  performing  the  functions  of  the 
merchandise  division  of  a  store.  The  functions  of  the  buyer  and  the  many 
facets  of  the  buyer,  and  problems  in  the  store  are  discussed.  Other  topics 
included  are  customer  demand  analysis,  comparison  shopping,  bargain  hunting, 
and  planning  the  buyer's  budget.  Buying  fashions,  staples  for  independent 
stores,  chain  stores,  and  resident  buying  offices,  as  well  as  foreign  buying  are 
covered. 
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D.E.  450.     Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Students  will  gain  supervised  paid-for  work  experience  in  a  cooperating 
department  or  mass  merchandise  (discount)  store.  As  part  of  the  supervised 
work  program  they  attend  a  weekly  evening  seminar  in  which  discussions  will 
center  on 'their  activities  in  the  stores  and  on  their  development  of  executive 
abilities  during  the  training.  Trainees  are  required  to  submit  regular  progress 
reports.  Work  program  is  in  operation  full-time  during  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
of  the  summer  session.  Undergraduates  take  this  course  during  the  summer 
following  completion  of  sophomore  year. 

D.E.  451.     Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Supervised  paid-for  store  experience  is  gained  in  a  specialty  or  limited-price 
variety  store.  Students  attend  a  weekly  evening  seminar  in  which  discussions 
will  center  on  their  activities  in  the  stores  and  on  their  development  of 
executive  abilities  during  the  training.  Trainees  are  required  to  submit  regular 
progress  reports.  Work  program  is  in  operation  full-time  during  ten  to  twelve 
weeks  of  the  summer  session.  Undergraduates  take  this  course  during  the 
summer  following  completion  of  junior  year. 

D.E.  452.     Principles  of  Vocational  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  basic  principles  and  practices  of  vocational  education.  The  course 
covers  the  cooperative  Federal-State  programs  of  vocational  education  de- 
veloped under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  George-Barden  Act,  George-Deen  Act, 
and  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act. 

D.E.  453.     Curriculum  Development  in  Distributive  Education       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  construction  of  the  distributive  education  curriculum.  Included  are  an 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  community  in  curriculum 
planning,  careful  planning  and  group  cooperation  in  curriculum,  the  over-all 
development  of  the  pupil,  developing  vocational  competencies  in  curriculum, 
adult  education  curriculum  planning,  keeping  records  and  results  through 
follow-up  procedures,  and  the  evaluation  of  curriculum. 

D.E.  454.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Distributive  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  basic  principles  of  teaching  distributive  education  as  well  as  specific 
methods  of  teaching  the  program.  Coverage  includes  the  federal  legislation  as 
it  relates  to  the  program,  coordinator's  duties,  methods  in  teaching  store  sub- 
jects, use  of  lecture  and  demonstration  in  teaching,  forms,  reports  and  manuals, 
planning  the  lesson,  human  relations  for  store  personnel,  visual  aids,  free 
sources  of  materials,  textbook  evaluation,  trade  journal  use,  and  the  DE  club 
as  a  teaching  device.   Teaching  demonstrations  are  also  a  part  of  the  program. 

D.E.  455.     Coordination  of  Distributive  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  objectives  of  distributive  education  as  they  relate  to  the  coordinated 
distributive  education  program.  Included  are  the  coordinator's  job,  basic 
factors  of  cooperative  programs,  the  use  of  advisory  committees,  policies  of 
local  school  systems,  making  preliminary  surveys  of  the  community,  evaluating 
training  possibilities,  selecting  training  agencies,  pupil  selection,  supervision 
and  directed  study  methods.  (Part-time  work  experience  recommended  when 
taking  Coordination  of  Distributive  Education.) 

D.E.  456.     Organization  and  Administration  of  D.E.  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  objectives  of  distributive  education  and  with  the  details  and  problems 
of  organizing  and  administering  as  well  as  supervising  a  complete  cooperative 
program  in  distributive  education.  Areas  covered  are:  organization  of  voca- 
tional education  on  the  federal-state  and  local  levels,  understanding  the  use  of 
a  state  syllabus,  setting  up,  supervising  and  operating  a  cooperative  program, 
surveys  of  community  needs  and  student  needs,  physical  equipment  require- 
ments, advisory  committees,  and  the  use  of  public  relations  and  extension 
programs. 
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Courses  are  designed  and  arranged  to  achieve,  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
following  objectives  for  students  preparing  themselves  to  be  teachers  in  the 
secondary  school: 

1.  To  accumulate  a  factual  and  critical  knowledge  of  literature — World, 
English.  American — from  ancient  times  to  the  present; 

2.  To  practice  various  types  of  writing,  principally  expositional,  creative, 
and  journalistic,  and  to  gain  reasonable  command  of  the  process  of 
research; 

3.  To  learn  about  trends  in  examining  English  as  a  language,  so  that  gram- 
mar may  be  studied  and  advantageously  applied  to  speech  and  writing. 

4.  To  learn  professional  methods  and  testing  which  will  produce  the  most 
effective  response  to  what  is  being  taught  and  learned; 

5.  To  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  understand  what- 
ever extensions  of  them  may  appear  in  what  is  being  read  or  written; 

6.  To  become  acquainted  with  aids  to  communications  as  provided  by  pic- 
tures, television,  radio,  tape-recordings,  and  other  devices; 

7.  To  recognize  the  importance  of  co-curricular  activities  and  to  learn  how 
to  provide  such  experiences  for  the  high  school  student. 


English  Major — Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    ....  3 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
One  of  the  following:   2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 
Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad] 2 

Eng.  151  History  of  The 

Drama  in  England  3 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,   II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Sci.   100 A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.   100B  Biological  Science       4 
Elective    3 


\6Vi 


\5V2 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Phys.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  I   3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol. 
Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective    3 

Eng.  211  History  of  The 

English  Language  3 

Eng.  221  American 

Literature,  I  3 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vz 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol. 
Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective    3 

Eng.  222  American 

Literature,  II  3 


\5V2 


5Vi 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following  Math. 

courses:    2 

Math.  300  Social  Uses  of 

Math. 
Math.  310  Intro,  to  Modern 

Math. 
Math.  311  The  Develop,  of 

Math. 
Math.  312  Concepts  of  the 
Calculus 
H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

Elective    3 

Eng.  341  The  Art  of  Poetry    3 
Eng.  354  Shakespeare's  Major 
Plays  3 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 

Ed 3 

Lang.  412  Foundations  of 

Language  (Adv.)  2 

Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Elective    3 

Eng.  361  The  English  Novel  ..  3 
Eng.  371  Exploring  High 

School  Readings  3 


16 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought  3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science  2 

Elective    3 

Eng.  419  Theories  &  Teaching 

of  Grammar 3 

Eng.  422  British  Literature 

to  1798  3 

Eng.  471  Teaching  Eng.  in  The 

Sec.  Sch 3 


17 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4 —  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities  2 

Elective    3 


16 


TOTAL:    128  semester  hours 
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Of  21  semester-hours  of  electives,  9  are  required  to  be  spent  in  a  secondary 
teaching  field  other  than  the  major. 

To  prepare  to  be  teachers  of  reading,  English  majors  are  urged  to  elect  as  part 
of  their  general  electives  any  or  all  of  the  following  sequence  of  reading  courses: 

Ed.  462     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  the  Secondary  School 
Ed.  463     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills 
Ed.  464     Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction 
See  Reading  Minor,  Education  Department 

Requirements  for  the  Major  Observing  in  College  High  School 

Seniors  will  make  45  observations  as  part  of  the  requirements  of  Eng.  401. 
Juniors  will  make  observations  as  part  of  the  requirements  of  Ed.  304. 

COURSES  REQUIRED   FOR  THE  MINOR 

Semester  Hours 

English  151 — History  of  Drama  in  England  3 

English  221 — American  Literature,  I  3 

English  222 — American  Literature,  II  3 

English  341 — The  Art  of  Poetry  3 

English  361 — The  English  Novel  3 

English  47 IX — Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School  2 

Electives  (Minimum,  4  S.  Hrs.)  From  The  Following  English 
Courses:122,  161,  211,  251,  252,  262,  263,  310,  311,  321,  371, 
408,  419,  423,  441,  453,  454,  461.  (The  following  3-S.H.  English 
Courses  may  be  elected,  bringing  the  total  semester  hours  to  22 

instead  of  the  required  21:   104,  354,  422.)  

21 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  Observing  in  College  High  School 

While  the  senior  English  minors  are  taking  English  40 IX  during  the  eight 
weeks  in  the  spring  semester  after  their  return  from  student-teaching,  they  are 
required  to  make  20  observations  in  the  English  classes  of  College  High  School. 

ENGLISH  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Required 

S.H. 

English  151     History  of  the  Drama  in  England  3 

English  211     History  of  the  English  Language  3 

English  221     American  Literature  I  3 

English  222     American  Literature  II  3 

English  341     The  Art  of  Poetry  3 

English  354     Shakespeare's  Major  Plays  3 

English  361     The  English  Novel   3 

Total  Required  21  s.hrs. 

Electives  from  the  Following 

S.H. 

English  104     Creative   Writing    3 

English  121     Myth  and  Literature  2 

English  122     Forms  of  Literature   2 

English  161     The  Short  Story  3 

English  205     Critical  Writing  and  the  Essay  3 
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English 

231 

English 

232 

English 

251 

English 

252 

English 

262 

English 

263 

English  310 

English 

311 

English  321 

English 

322 

English 

331 

English 

342 

English 

352 

English 

408 

English 

409 

English 

422 

English  431 

English 

432 

English 

441 

English 

442 

English  453 

English  454 

English  461 

English 

462 

The  Age  of  Pope  3 

The  Age  of  Dr.  Johnson  3 

Modern  Drama:  Iben  to  O'Neill  2 

Contemporary  Drama:  Wilder  to  the  Present  ..  2 

The  Modern  Novel:  Flaubert  to  Lewis  2 

The  Contemporary  Novel:  Hemingway  to  the 

Present     2 

Journalism     3 

Language,  Thought,  and  Behavior  2 

Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture  2 

Five  Great  Books   2 

The  Age  of  Wordsworth  3 

Metaphysical  Poetry   2 

Restoration   Drama   2 

Advanced  Creative  Writing  3 

Playwrighting    2 

British  Literature,  1798  to  the  Present  3 

The  Age  of  Chaucer  3 

Shaw,  Glasworthy  and  Wells  3 

Modern  Poetry:  French  Symbolists  to  Eliot  ....  3 

Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  to  the  Present  ..  2 

Theme,  Form,  Idea  in  the  Drama  2 

Film  and  Society  3 

Biography     3 

Autobiography 3 

Total  Electives  Required  12  s.hrs. 
Total  Credits  for  Major  33  s.hrs. 


ENGLISH   COURSES— 20:000 

Humanities  electives  for  the  Non-English  Major:  104,  121,  122,  123,  161,  251, 
252,  262,  263,  310,  311,  312,  321,  322,  409,  441,  442,  454,  461,  462. 

(Any  of  these  courses  may  be  elected  by  the  English  major  only  as  free 
electives,  not  as  humanities  electives.) 

Eng.  104.     Creative  Writing  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Each  student  is  assisted  to  recognize  and  develop  his  creative  ability  in  writing 
and  to  find  his  best  form  and  style  through  writing  and  through  criticism  by 
the  instructor  and  the  class. 

Eng.  105.     Composition  and  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Reading,  with  insight  and  vividness,  selected  literary  works  from  different 
periods  and  cultures  becomes  the  basis  for  emphasizing  principles  and  methods 
of  expository  writing.  A  substantial  number  of  written  exercises  is  required  to 
provide  practice  in  both  composition  and  literary  analysis. 

Eng.  106.     Composition  and  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  writing  and  interpretive  skills  developed  in  English  105  are  applied  to 
representative  selections  of  literature  typifying  the  major  cultural  epochs  of 
the  Western  World,  studied  in  chronological  order.  In  addition  to  frequent 
written  exercises,  a  research  paper  dealing  with  some  aspect  of  the  literature 
is  required. 

Any  student  in  either  105  or  106  considered  by  his  instructor  to  be  in  need 
of  additional  instruction  in  the  basic  mechanics  of  writing  (spelling,  punctua- 
tion, grammar,  and  sentence  structure)  will  be  assigned  to  a  special  non-credit 
section,  which  will  meet  once  a  week  and  in  which  the  individual  student  will 
concentrate  on  his  particular  deficiencies.  A  student  so  designated  must  complete 
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the  work  of  this  special  course  satisfactorily  before  he  is  given  credit  for  cither 
105  or  106. 

Eng.   107.     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Eng.   108.     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  general  objectives  of  these  courses  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
of  105  and  106.  They  differ  in  more  advanced  writing  assignments  and  in  more 
extensive  literary  coverage.  Western  World  Literature  is  studied — from 
antiquity  through  the  medieval  the  first  semester,  and  from  the  renaissance 
to  the  contemporary  the  second  semester.  Only  those  students  who  satisfy 
the  English  faculty  of  their  ability  and  general  preparation  will  be  admitted 
to  these  courses. 

Eng.  121.     Myth  and  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Selected  primitive  and  classical  myths  are  studied  comparatively  with  em- 
phasis on  some  of  the  major  motifs  and  archetypes.  Selected  literary  works 
are  analyzed  to  illustrate  how  myth  and  myth-making  process  function  in 
the  literary  work  of  art.  Theories  about  the  origin  of  myths  are  considered. 

Eng.  122.     Forms  of  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Distinctive  characteristics  and  functions  of  literary  forms  are  studied.  Atten- 
tion is  focused  on  present-day  types.  Critical  principles  are  established  to 
further  the  reading  of  contemporary  writers. 

Eng.  123.     Eastern  World  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  classics,  as  well  as  standard  modern  works,  of  Persia,  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  will  be  studied  and  interpreted.  The  works  selected  will  include  religious, 
philosophical,  and  love  poetry;  epics,  short  stories,  novels,  and  drama. 

Eng.  151.     History  of  Drama  in  England  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  esthetic,  historical,  and  cultural  analysis  of  dramatic  literature  in  England 
is  made  from  medieval  origins  to  the  twentieth  century.  All  important  phases 
of  the  development  are  studied  so  that  a  comprehensive  survey  is  achieved. 

Eng.  161.     The  Short  Story  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving  literary  form,  em- 
phasizing the  productions  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Stories 
are  analyzed  for  both  human  and  literary  values. 

Eng.  205.     Critical  Writing  and  the  Essay  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Critical  analysis  of  essays  as  a  literary  form  enables  the  student  to  recognize 
the  art  of  essay  writing,  to  improve  his  critical  thinking,  and  to  develop  his 
technique  of  writing. 

Eng.  211.     History  of  the  English  Language  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  development  of  English  from  its  Indo-European  origins  to  the  present 
is  studied.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  Germanic  strains,  the  morphology 
of  Old  English,  and  the  dialects  of  Middle  English.  Samples  of  the  writing  of 
successive  periods  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  dynamics  of  the  language. 

Eng.  221.     American  Literature,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Literary  works  from  William  Bradford  through  James  Russell  Lowell  are 
studied  in  relation  to  their  political  and  social  backgrounds  as  a  record  of  events 
and  influences  forming  a  new  nation. 

Eng.  222.     American  Literature,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Literary  works  from  Walt  Whitman  to  the  present  are  studied  to  direct 
attention  to  their  aesthetic  value  and  to  their  political  and  social  background 
and  influence. 

Eng.  231.     The  Age  of  the  Pope  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Satire  in  verse  and  prose,  journalism,  the  sentimental  drama,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  the  novel  are  focal  points  of  this  course.  Authors  studied  include  Pope, 
Swift,  Addison  and  Steele,  Shaftesbury,  Mandeville,  and  Thomson. 
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Eng.  232.     The  Age  of  Dr.  Johnson  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  major  literary  figures  of  the  last  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  are 
introduced.  Beginning  with  the  renowed  Doctor  and  the  members  of  the  "Club," 
the  study  continues  with  such  poets  as  Gray,  Cowper,  Chatterton,  Blake,  and 
Burns. 

Eng.  251.     Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Representative  plays  from  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  are  studied  for  their  traditional, 
aesthetic  values  and  for  their  unique  contributions  to  the  development  of 
modern  drama.  Critical  insight  and  historical  perspective  are  emphasized  as 
keys  to  understanding  and  appreciation.  Attendance  at  live  productions  is 
required. 

Eng.  252.     Contemporary  Drama:  Anderson  to  the  present  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Key  plays  from  Anderson  to  the  present  are  studied  for  their  emphasis  on 
the  "new"  in  the  theater.  The  plays  are  criticized  for  their  aesthetic  and 
sociological  values.  Attendance  at  live  productions  is  required. 

Eng.  262.     Modern  Novel:  Flaubert  to  Lewis  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

British,  American,  and  Continental  novels  from  1850  to  1925  are  reviewed. 
Critical  attention  is  directed  toward  political,  social,  and  literary  values  in 
selected  novels.  Selected  novels  are  read  and  examined  intensively. 

Eng.  263.     Contemporary  Novel:  Hemingway  to  the  present         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  broad  cultural  implications  of  the  Twentieth-Century  novel  are  examined. 
Social,  political,  psychological,  and  spiritual  trends  are  given  special  attention. 

Eng.  310.     Journalism  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Problems  of  teaching  journalism  and  of  advising  student  publications  are 
considered.  Training  is  given  in  recognizing  and  covering  news  and  preparing 
it  for  print,  including  copywriting,  headline  writing,  proof  reading,  and  page 
make-up.  Little  or  no  previous  training  in  journalism  is  needed. 

Eng.  311.     Language,  Thought,  and  Behavior  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  effects  of  language  on  human  thinking,  behavior,  and  personality  are 
examined.  Ways  in  which  language  organizes  our  thinking  and  shades  our 
responses  are  studied.  Recent  studies  of  the  problems  of  verbal  communications 
are  reviewed. 

Eng.  312.     English  as  a  Second  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Language  patterns  and  usage  in  oral  and  written  English  are  studied  and 
practiced  with  consideration  given  to  needs  of  individual  students.  Some  time 
is  spent  on  comparative  linguistics. 

Eng.  321.     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Art  provides  an  understanding  among  people  throughout  the  world.  By 
examining  the  relation  between  art  and  literature,  and  seeing  that  re-creation 
of  experience  is  a  function  common  to  both,  the  student  learns  how  literature 
provides  understanding. 

Eng.  322.     Five  Great  Books  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Five  books  which  have  profoundly  influenced  the  development  of  civilization 
are  studied  in  depth.  Choice  is  cooperative. 

Eng.  331.     The  Age  of  Wordsworth  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  literary  expression  of  the  philosophical  and  cultural  views  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  will  be  studied  in  the  work  of  William  Wordsworth  and  his 
circle,  with  attention  to  the  impetus  which  led  to  the  development  of  the 
Romantic  movement,  the  stages  of  its  growth  and  its  ultimate  contribution 
to  the  world  of  ideas  and  letters. 

Eng.  341.     The  Art  of  Poetry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

After  a  critical  consideration  of  the  problems  of  defining  and  evaluating 
poetry,  representative  selections  illustrative  of  critical  points  of  view  are 
discussed.   The   characteristics   of   different   types   of   poetry   are   noted,    and 
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emphasis  is  placed  on  the  work  of  representative  major  poets  in  an  historical 
perspective. 

Eng.  342.     Metaphysical  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.lirs. 

The  work  of  Donne,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  Crashaw.  and  Marvel  is  examined 
in  depth  with  special  emphasis  on  their  contemporary,  social,  philosophic,  and 
aesthetic  patterns  of  thought.  The  influence  of  this  major  literary  tradition  of 
seventeenth-century  England  on  twentieth-century  poetry  is  also  examined. 

Eng.  354.     Shakespeare's   Major  Plays  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  plays  of  Shapespeare  most  frequently  taught  in  high  school  are  studied 
in  terms  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art,  sources  of  his  plays,  staging  in  the 
Elizabethan  theater  and  in  the  modern,  and  typical  textual  problems.  Providing 
background  and  methods  for  teaching  Shakespeare  in  high  school  is  the  ob- 
jective. 

Eng.  355.     Restoration  Drama  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Etherege,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Dryden,  and  Vanbrugh  are  studied  in  the 
light  of  recent  scholarship.  Plays  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  new  dramatic 
forms,  conventions,  and  production  techniques  of  the  era.  In  particular,  the 
course  weighs  the  significance  of  three  major  innovations:  the  comedy  of 
manners,  the  proscenium  stage,  and  the  actress. 

Eng.  361.     The  English  Novel  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

From  Defoe  to  Cary,  the  most  eminent  British  novelists  will  be  read, 
analyzed  as  to  form  and  theme,  and  judged  in  the  light  of  literary,  social,  moral, 
and  cultural  criteria. 

Eng.  371.     Exploring  High  School  Readings  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  different  age  levels  identifies  problems 
involved  in  the  selection  of  literature  for  grades  7-12.  Reading  and  analysis 
of  representative  works  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  extensive  reading  are  the 
main  activities. 

Eng.  408.     Advanced  Creative  Writing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  nature  of  the  creative  process  in  the  arts  in  general  is  studied  as  it 
relates  to  creative  writing.  Through  work  on  an  extensive  creative  writing 
project,  the  student's  creative  writing  ability  is  further  developed.  Methods  of 
teaching  creative  writing  are  studied.  (Prerequisite:  20-104;  or  examples  of 
creative  writing  ability  submitted  to  the  instructor.) 

Eng.  409.     Playwriting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Lectures  and  discussions  focus  on  the  nature  of  dramatic  dialogue,  on 
problems  of  form,  and,  most  importantly,  on  the  part  which  the  script  plays 
in  a  total  dramatic  production.  There  is  opportunity  for  exercises  in  writing 
dramatic  scripts,  from  the  brief  skit  to  the  one-act  play. 

Eng.  419.     Theories  and  Teaching  of  Grammar  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Both  the  traditional  and  the  new  approaches  to  the  study  and  teaching  of 
English  grammar  are  studied.  Relationships  between  grammatical  rules  and 
usage  are  examined  to  define  the  limits  of  grammar.  The  practical  approach  of 
structural  linguistics  to  the  problems  of  grammar  in  writing  is  discussed. 

Eng.  422.     British  Literature  to  1798  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

All  forms  of  British  literature,  except  drama  and  fiction,  from  the  beginnings 
to  the  triumph  of  romanticism  in  1798,  are  systematically  surveyed.  Chronology, 
development,  and  the  transmission  of  influences  and  traditions  through  the 
centuries  are  studied. 

Eng.  423.     British  Literature,  1789  to  the  Present  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

British  literature  from  1798  to  the  present  is  surveyed.  English  422,  here 
continued,  is  a  prerequisite. 

Eng.  431.     The  Age  of  Chaucer  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  medieval  literature  in  England.  Portions  of 
Chaucer,  Gower,  Wycliffe,  and  Langland  are  read  in  Middle  English.  Other 
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writings  and  their  cultural  settings  are  treated  in   lectures,   discussions,   and 
term  papers. 

Eng.  433.     Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Wells  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  eminent  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century  will  be 
read  and  discussed  to  understand  their  attitudes  toward  society  and  to  examine 
the  contrasts  in  their  ideas  and  styles. 

Eng.  441.     Modern  Poetry:  French  Symbolists  to  T.  S.  Eliot  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Representative  Symbolist,  Georgian,  and  Imagist  poets  are  studied  in  depth 
in  order  to  examine  the  theories  and  principles  upon  which  Modern  Poetry  is 
based. 

Eng.  442.     Contemporary  Poetry:  Anden  to  the  Present  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  distinctive  poetry  movements  that  have  occurred  since  the  Imagists  are 
examined  through  the  study  in  depth  of  representative  poets.  Critical  apprecia- 
tion is  developed  through  comparison  of  diverse  styles,  themes,  and  poetic 
theories. 

Eng.  453.     Theme,  Form,  and  Idea  in  the  Drama  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Theme,  form,  and  idea  are  investigated  in  dramatic  history.  Selected  plays 
from  Aeschylus  to  the  present  are  studied  in  analytical  rather  than  chronological 
sequences.  By  this  approach  the  student  participates  in  the  formulation  of  basic 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  drama  in  general. 

Eng.  454.     The  Film  and  Society  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  film  is  studied  and  evaluated  as  an  art  form,  and  educatioal  device,  a 
social  force,  and  an  entertainment  medium.  The  history  of  motion  pictures, 
film  techniques,  and  the  scenario  as  a  literary  type  are  examined.  Numerous 
films  are  shown,  analyzed  and  discussed. 

Eng.  461.     Biography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Selected  biographical  writings,  including  autobiography,  diary,  and  memoirs, 
from  medieval  England  to  contemporary  American  Pulitzer  Prize  biographies, 
are  examined.  Study  emphasizes  both  changing  concepts  of  the  form  and  also 
revelations  of  the  nature,  character,  and  varied  destinies  of  human  personality. 

Eng.  462.     Autobiography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  world's  major  autobiographical  writing  as  it  appears  in  memoirs,  diaries, 
and  journals  of  some  of  the  greatest  political  and  literary  figures  will  be 
evaluated.  Beginning  with  autobiographical  expression  in  ancient  times,  the 
reading  proceeds  chronologically.  A  deeper  insight  into  the  life  and  times  of 
these  figures  in  terms  of  their  significance  for  contemporary  life  is  emphasized. 

Eng.  471.     Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Methods  of  handling  problems  in  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
are  studied  to  enable  a  teacher  to  secure  the  best  responses  from  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students.  Textbooks  and  all  tools  of  learning  are  examined 
and  evaluated.  Unit  and  lesson  plans  are  analyzed  and  made.  Critical  observa- 
tion of  active  teaching  in  College  High  School  is  the  background  of  all  dis- 
cussion. 

Eng.  47 IX     Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  objectives  are  the  same  as  Eng.  471;  it  is  also  taught  in  part-time,  exten- 
sion and  summer  session  for  certification  credit. 
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THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   FINE   ARTS 


Calcia  (Chairman),  Barnct,  Chapman,  Coates,  De  Lceuw,  Geiss,  Hall,  Jones, 
Kohls,  Lockwood,  McCreath,  Martens,  Ross,  Schiebel,  Smith,  Vernacchia, 
Watkins,  Wygant 

Students  who  complete  the  fine  arts  curriculum  are  certified  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  senior  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

The  first  two  years  the  students  explore  design  in  a  variety  of  media  and  the 
art  forms  of  painting,  ceramics,  theater  and  puppetry. 

The  third  year  students  study  art  and  civilization,  textiles,  the  foundation  of 
method  in  art  education,  and  arts  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Sculpture,  metalwork,  home  design  and  community  planning,  drafting  and 
woodwork,  photography,  and  life  drawing  are  studio  electives.  Electives  offered 
in  art  history  and  philosophy  are  philosophy  of  art,  modern  philosophies  of 
art,  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  art  of  the  twentieth  century,  selected  problems 
in  art  history,  and  masterpieces  of  world  art. 


Fine  Arts  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.   105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.   107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Sci.   100 A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B   Biological  Science     4 
F.A.  101 A  Design  in 

Materials,  I  2 

F.A.  405A  Drawing,  I  0 

F.A.  102 A  Ceramics:  Pottery 

&  Sculpture,  I  3 

F.A.  115A  Intro,  to  Art 

History,  I  1 


16  V* 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,   I    3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
F.A.  200 A  Theater  Arts,  I  ....     2 

F.A.  201A  Textiles,  I  2 

F.A.  202A  Painting,  I  2 

F.A.  405C  Drawing,  III  0 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100  B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad) 2 

F.A.  101B  Design  in 

Materials,  II  2 

F.A.  405B  Drawing,  II  0 

F.A.  102B  Ceramics:  Pottery 

&  Sculpture,  II  3 

F.A.  115B  Intro,  to  Art 

History,  II  1 


16^ 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

H.  Ed.  1 00  Healthful  Living 2 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 
One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
F.A.  200B  Theater  Arts,  II  2 

F.A.  201B  Textiles,  II  2 

F.A.  202B  Painting,  II  2 

F.A.  405D  Drawing,  IV  0 


15V2 


16Vi 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching 3 

Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Free  electives  4 

F.A.  300A  Art  &  Civilization,  I  3 
F.A.  301 A  Art  in  Commerce  & 

Industry,  I  2 

F.A.  405E  Drawing,  V  0 

F.A.  302  Foundations  of  Art 

Education  2 


16 


Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 
Community    3 

Ed.  403A  Student  Teaching — 
Junior  Practicum  (5  weeks 
off  campus)  4 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science   2 

F.A.  300B  Art  &  Civilization, 
II 3 

F.A.  30 IB  Art  in  Commerce  & 
Industry,  II  2 

F.A.  405F  Drawing,  VI 0 

F.A.  401  Art  Curriculum  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools  2 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Ed.  403B  Student  Teaching  (5 

weeks  off  campus)  4 

Math.  310,  311,  312  or  405  2 

Free  elective 2 

F.A.  403 A  Print  Making,  I  ....  2 

F.A.  405G  Drawing,  VII  1 

F.A.  420A  Sculpture,  I  2 


16 


Elective — Humanities  2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Ed.  4 —  Education  elective  3 

Free  Electives  6 

F.A.  403 B  Print  Making,  II  ....  2 


15 


TOTAL:    128  semester  hours 


FINE  ARTS  COURSES— 24:000 

F.A.  100.     Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  except  those  majoring  in  fine  arts.  The 
ways  in  which  man  has  expressed  himself  in  the  many  forms  of  the  visual  arts 
including  painting,  ceramics,  sculpture,  weaving,  print  making,  architecture, 
the  theater,  motion  pictures,  and  photography,  are  explored  through  studio 
work,  demonstrations  by  artists  and  craftsmen,  reading,  discussion,  and  trips  to 
art  sources.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  art  and  the  experiences  of  art,  their  significance  to  the 
individual,  and  their  role  in  a  culture. 

F.A.  101A  and  101B.     Design  in  Materials  Cr.  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  explore  elements  of  design  and  organization  into  art  forms. 
The  relationship  of  materials,  tools,  and  processes  in  terms  of  the  function  of 
each  art  form  is  learned  through  personal  exploration  in  a  wide  variety  of 
media.  The  integral  nature  of  the  arts  and  culture  is  given  major  emphasis. 
The  reading  content  is  based  upon  a  study  of  contemporary  art  forms.  For 
fine  art  majors. 

F.A.  102 A  and  102B.     Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture        Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  in  ceramics  include  the  making  of  pottery  and  sculpture  by 
coil,  slab,  throwing,  and  casting  as  well  as  primitive  techniques.  All  methods 
of  decorating  are  explored,  including  slip,  sgaffito,  underglaze,  and  glaze.  The 
making  of  glazes  and  experiments  in  glaze  formulas  are  carried  out.  Stacking 
and  firing  the  kiln  are  a  part  of  each  student's  experience. 

The  course  content  includes  a  study  of  the  world's  great  ceramic  periods 
through  reading  and  museum  trips.  For  fine  arts  majors. 
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F.A.   110.     Introduction  to  Design  in  Materials  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  humanities  elective,  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  home  economics 
or  industrial  arts,  deals  with  elements  of  design  and  their  organization  into  the 
art  forms  of  ceramics,  textiles,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of  home  use.  The 
functional  relationship  of  materials,  tools,  processes,  and  forms  is  learned 
through  studio  experiences.  The  reading  content  is  based  upon  the  work  of 
contemporary  designers  of  home  furnishings.   For  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  115  A  &  B     Introduction  to  Art  History  Cr:   1   s.hr.  each 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  freshman  art  students  with  some  of  the 
major  art  styles  and  art  forms  of  the  major  world  civilizations  of  the  past  and 
present.  An  elective  for  Fine  Arts  majors  only. 

F.A.  200A  and  200B.     Theater  Arts  Cr.  2  s.hrs.  each 

A  major  goal  of  these  courses  is  the  development  of  techniques  of  group 
planning  for  the  solution  of  an  art  problem  and  the  awareness  of  individual 
responsibility  for  group  achievement.  Fxperiences  are  in  the  production  of 
puppet  and  marionette  shows  and  the  preparation  of  scenery  and  lighting  for 
live  productions.  Study  and  experimentation  in  these  areas  and  in  the  allied 
fields  of  dance,  film,  and  television  are  made  through  reading,  trips,  and  inter- 
views. For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  201A  and  201B.     Textiles  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  include  the  design  of  textiles  through  the  processes  of  weav- 
ing and  decorating.  Textiles  are  woven  on  simple  handmade  looms,  and  on 
professional  floor  and  table  looms,  with  consideration  given  to  types  of  loom 
experiences  suitable  for  children  of  different  ages.  Textiles  are  decorated  by 
tie  and  dye,  block  print,  batik,  stencil,  painting,  and  needlework,  applique,  and 
rug  hooking.  Historic  and  contemporary  fabrics  and  their  design  and  uses 
in  various  cultures  are  studied  through  readings  and  visits  to  museums,  shops, 
and  galleries.  For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  202A  and  202B.     Painting  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  include  experiences  in  many  media  and  forms  of  painting. 
The  student  is  encouraged  to  experiment  with  emphasis  on  personal  modes 
of  expression.  The  use  of  design  is  directed  toward  the  formulation  of  a 
competent  individual  statement.  The  development  of  painting,  beginning  with 
the  impressionist  movement  and  including  contemporary  directions,  consti- 
tutes the  major  reading  content  of  the  course.  Frequent  visits  to  galleries  and 
museums  are  required.  For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  300A  and  300B.     Art  and  Civilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

A  study  is  made  of  historic  periods  in  which  art  most  clearly  reflects  the 
culture.  The  impact  on  art  of  geographic  conditions  and  social,  economic,  and 
religious  forces  is  studied.  Present  art  forms  are  understood  by  a  study  of  their 
historic  roots.  These  courses  serve  to  integrate  the  student's  historic  art  infor- 
mation and  to  develop  his  critical  and  evaluative  abilities.  Museum  visits  and 
extensive  reading  are  required.  For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  301A  and  301B.     Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Lettering,  layout,  display,  and  educational  exhibition  techniques  are  devel- 
oped in  the  workshop.  College  activities  when  appropriate  supply  the  content 
of  the  technical  problems.  The  relationship  of  hand  art  to  machine  art  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  role  of  the  artist-industrial  designer  in  a  technological  age  is 
studied  to  discover  his  contribution  to  a  culturally  healthy  environment.  Read- 
ings include  writings  of  Morris,  Mumford,  and  others  and  current  national 
and  foreign  periodicals  of  industrial  design.  For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  302.     Foundation  of  Method  in  Art  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  content  of  this  course  includes  a  study  of  research  findings  of  the 
pattern  of  child  development  in  plastic  and  graphic  media;  the  organization  and 
presentation  of  art  experience  to  the  children  of  grades  one  through  twelve; 
the  relationshop  of  art  to  other  areas  of  the  curriculum;  and  the  role  of  the 
arts  in  the  extra-curricular  program  within   the  school   and   the   community. 
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Practical  aspects  of  teaching  art  including  materials  and  tools,  and  their 
source,  cost,  care,  and  organization  are  studied.  For  fine  art  majors. 

F.A.  400.     Philosophy  of  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  various  theories 
of  art  and  the  nature  of  the  art  experience.  Readings  include  the  works  of 
major  philosophic  writers,  artists,  and  psychologists.  Through  discussion  each 
student  is  encouraged  to  develop  a  personal  philosophy  of  art  education.  For 
fine  arts  majors  or  by  instructor's  permission. 

F.A.  401.     Art  Curriculum  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools   Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  organize  his 
learnings  into  a  tentative  curriculum  of  art  and  to  test  his  thinking  in  rela- 
tion to  the  best  curriculum  guides  in  current  use.  For  fine  arts  majors  or  by 
instructor's  permission. 

F.A.  402.     Modern  Philosophies  of  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  the  major  writers  in  art  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries  is  examined.  Exploration  is  made  in  the  nature  of  the  creative 
experience,  the  function  of  art  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  the 
nature  of  the  creative  process,  the  rise  of  new  materials,  and  institutions  and 
sentiments  affecting  current  thinking  in  the  field.  Discussions  are  based  on 
readings  of  philosophers,  poets,  social  scientists,  psychologists,  and  artists. 
Elective  for  fine  arts  majors  and  a  humanities  elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  403A  and  403B.     Print  Making,  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  many  ways  of  making  prints:  etching,  dry  point,  wood  cuts  and  wood 
engraving,  lithography,  silk  screen,  photograms,  and  photography  are  learned 
in  personal  production  which  emphasizes  the  relation  of  material,  tool,  and 
process.  Adaptation  of  these  professional  media  to  classroom  use  is  one  aspect 
of  these  courses.  The  work  of  masters  in  these  various  types  of  print  making 
is  studied  in  reproduction  and  in  museum  trips.  For  fine  arts  majors,  and 
others  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

F.A.  405G.     Drawing,  VII  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  is  required  in  the  seventh  semester.  Throughout  the  first  six 
semesters  a  program  of  drawing  experiences  is  offered  in  connection  with  the 
major  studio  courses.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  semester  a  portfolio  may  be 
required,  evidencing  general  proficiency  in  the  various  media  and  forms  of 
drawing. 

F.A.  406.     Art  Workshop,  I  and  II  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  elective  for  fine  arts  majors  is  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  have  a 
concentrated  experience  in  art  forms  of  his  choice.  Each  student  projects  his 
own  problem  in  consultation  with,  and  under  the  direction  of,  a  faculty  member. 

F.A.  409.     Industrial  Design  Laboratory  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  planned  for  majors  in  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts,  begins  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  role  and  contribution  of  the  industrial  designer  in  con- 
temporary society.  Laboratory  work  follows.  Students,  individually  or  in  teams, 
design  a  chosen  product,  considering  form,  function,  materials,  sales  potential, 
production  problems,  and  presentation  techniques.  Elective  for  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Arts  majors. 

F.A.  411  A  &  B.     History  of  Oriental  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Just  as  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  developed  out  of  humanism  and 
its  man-centered  philosophy,  so  the  art  of  the  East  grew  out  of  equally 
strong,  although  totally  different  (and  even  diametrically  opposed)  influences. 
This  inventory  examines  the  factors  which  shaped  Oriental  society  and  the 
rich  art  inventory  that  evolved  in  China,  Korea,  Japan,  India,  South  East  Asia, 
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and  the  neighboring  Islamic  world.  Slides,  illustrations,  and  museum  objects 
are  studied  not  only  as  they  mirror  historic  developments  but  primarily  as 
objects  of  artistic  excellence  in  themselves.  An  elective  for  Fine  Arts  majors 
and  or  humanities  elective. 

F.A.  412.     Primitive  Art  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  art  of  those  people  we  generally  call  "primitive" — 
African  and  Oceanic — and  of  the  various  people  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America  before  the  arrival  of  Columbus.  Far  from  being  the  crude  expressions 
of  illiterate  savages,  their  art  appeals  to  modern  man  for  the  sophisticated, 
immediate,  and  forceful  impact  it  makes.  The  major  styles  and  sub-styles  of 
the  regions  listed  above  are  identified,  through  slides,  illustrations,  and  ex- 
amples exhibited  in  museums  and  galleries,  and  the  works  are  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  aesthetic  contributions.  An  elective  for  Fine  Arts 
majors  and/or  humanities  elective. 

F.A.  413.     History  of  American  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  examination  of  art  in  the  United  States  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the 
present,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  question  of  the  development 
of  an  American  "style"  in  the  light  of  its  relationship  to,  and  dependence  upon, 
European  art.  The  landscape,  portrait  and  genre  traditions  in  the  painting  of 
the  United  States  are  studied,  as  well  as  developments  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Folk,  classical  and  modern  expressions  in  sculpture  will  be  surveyed  as 
well  as  architecture  from  colonial  dwellings  to  works  of  this  century.  An 
elective  for  Fine  Arts  majors  and/or  humanities  elective. 

F.A.  420A  and  420B.     Sculpture  General:  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  for  the  fine  arts  majors,  studio  experiences  in  model- 
ing, direct  carving,  construction  and  casting.  A  variety  of  materials  is  explored 
including  clay,  plaster,  metal,  plastics,  stone,  and  wood.  Further  assignments 
require  readings  reports,  and  visits  to  museum  and  galleries.  Elective  for  Fine 
Arts  majors. 

F.A.  425A  and  425B.     Metalwork  General:  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  introduce  fine  arts  students  to  the  metals  and  techniques  tradi- 
tionally used  in  the  shaping  of  useful  articles  and  to  the  influence  of  both 
materials  and  construction  on  methods  of  design.  The  role  of  the  designer- 
craftsman  in  a  technological  society,  the  relationships  of  hand  and  machine 
arts,  and  the  influence  of  the  handicrafts  on  the  development  of  taste  are 
explored.   Research  includes  trips,  reading  and  discussion.    For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  440A  and  4403.     Home  Design  and  Community  Planning: 

I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  design  of  the  home  and  the  community  for  the  full  utilization  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  resources  of  industry,  engineering,  science,  and  art  is  the 
content  of  this  course.  Work  of  leading  architects  and  city  planners  is  explored 
as  it  fits  into  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  interest  to  the  student  and  as  a 
reflection  of  our  contemporary  cultural  patterns.  Trips  to  sources  for  home 
furnishings,  model  homes,  and  well-planned  communities  are  included  in  the 
course  activities.  For  fine  arts  majors  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

F.A.  445A  and  445B.     Life  Drawing:  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Fine  arts  majors  study  the  structure  and  proportions  of  the  human  form 
with  emphasis  on  expressiveness  of  drawing.  For  Fine  Arts  majors. 

F.A.  451  A  and  451B.     Painting:    The  Environment  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  offers  experiences  in  an  area  of  painting  whose  content  depends 
essentially  upon  a  personal  vision  of  the  outer  world.  The  interpretation  of 
landscape  as  a  unique  source  of  pictorial  ideas  will  be  of  first  importance  and 
the  student  will  be  encouraged  to  acquire  concurrently  some  understanding  of 
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landscape  painting  in  art  history.  To  this  end  study  of  styles  achieved  by 
master  landscapists  will  be  carried  out  with  particular  reference  to  their 
relevance  in  our  time.  A  variety  of  painting  media  will  be  used  according  to 
individual  desire.  An  elective  for  fine  arts  majors  only. 

F.A.  452  A  and  B.     Multi-Media  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  will  present  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  previous  fine  arts 
experience  in  painting,  sculpture  and  various  aspects  of  theater  arts. 

The  projects  will  be  architectural  and  environmental  in  nature  and  will 
serve  to  introduce  the  student  to  both  historical  and  contemporary  ideas  of 
"total  art".  An  elective  for  fine  arts  majors  only. 

F.A.  453.     Modern  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  through  the  use  of  visual  materials  such 
as  slides,  art  films,  and  reproductions,  and  through  discussion,  the  major  influ- 
ences and  trends  in  the  development  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
of  this  century.  An  elective  for  fine  arts  majors  only. 

F.A.  460A  and  460B.     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art     Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  content  is  predominantly  creative,  using  the  technical  materials  as  a 
medium  of  expression  and  experimentation.  The  work  of  leading  contempo- 
rary artists  using  photography  as  an  art  medium  is  studied.  For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  462.     Foundations  of  Painting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  elective  gives  the  non-art  major  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  art 
form,  painting,  in  greater  depth,  following  the  Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts, 
the  required  general  education  course.  The  various  schools  of  modern  and 
contemporary  painting  with  reference  to  their  precursors  will  be  studied 
through  readings,  trips,  and  studio  experiences.  Humanities  elective  for  non-art 
majors. 

F.A.  467.     Foundations  of  Home  Design  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  design  of  the  home  and  the  community  for  the  utilization  of  resources 
of  industry,  engineering,  science  and  art  is  the  content  of  this  course.  Problems 
arising  from  current  psychological,  sociological  and  economic  conditions  will 
be  studied. 

Modern  and  contemporary  architecture  and  modern  industrial  designers  will 
be  studied  to  learn  their  contributions  to  modern  living.  This  is  a  humanities 
elective  designed  to  enlarge  the  student's  experiences  in  this  area  beyond  the 
required  course,  Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts.  Humanities  elective  for 
non-art  majors. 

F.A.  468.     Foundations  of  Photography  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  for  the  creative  development  of  the  individual  in 
photography,  through  personal  experiences,  trips,  films,  discussions,  lectures, 
criticisms,  and  demonstrations.  Areas  for  exploration  include  documentary 
realism,  romanticism,  action  photography,  portraiture,  and  nature  photography. 
Essentials  of  the  photographic  process  including  developing,  enlarging,  and 
exhibiting  are  covered.  Humanities  elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  469     Foundations  of  Theater  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  increased  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  theater  arts.  Study  in  the  allied  areas  of  opera,  musical  comedy, 
and  the  dance,  as  well  as  the  communication  arts  of  the  cinema  and  television, 
is  made  through  trips,  reading,  and  interviews.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  growing  importance  of  the  community  theater.  Construction  of  models  is 
used  to  increase  appreciation  of  contemporary  stage  and  set  designs.  Outstand- 
ing designers  are  studied.  Lighting  demonstrations  are  arranged  with  coopera- 
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tion  of  the  Speech  Department.  Participation  in  campus  theater  experiences  is 

encouraged.   Humanities  elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  470     Foundations  of  Textiles  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  art  of  textiles  is  studied  historically  from  primitive  forms  to  contem- 
porary development  in  methods  and  materials.  Studies  will  be  made  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Peruvians  and  American  Indians,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Near  and  Far  Eastern,  Medieval,  and  Modern  cultures.  Studio  experiences 
will  be  used  to  demonstrate  these  contributions  in  design  and  methods.  Hu- 
manities elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  490.     Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  explores  the  major  art  movements  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in 
terms  of  the  changes  of  social,  political,  and  artistic  institutions  and  ideas  and 
interests  of  the  leading  artist  personalities.  The  rise  of  Classicism,  Romanticism, 
and  Realism;  the  salon  at  mid-century;  the  Impressionists  and  Post-Impres- 
sionists are  discussed  as  well.  The  work  of  this  period  is  studied  through  illus- 
trated lectures,  museum  trips,  reading,  and  discussion.  Humanities  elective  for 
non-art  majors. 

F.A.  491.     Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  influences  and  trends  in  the  development  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Activities  in- 
clude illustrated  lectures,  discussions,  readings,  reports,  and  visits  to  museums 
and  galleries.  Humanities  elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  492A  and  492B.     Selected  Problems  in  Art 

History,  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  are  seminar  courses  dealing  with  selected  art  problems  of  historic, 
social,  and  philosophical  nature.  Some  of  the  following  topics  are  chosen  for 
a  detailed  examination:  the  human  figure  in  the  history  of  art,  the  rise  of 
landscape  painting,  Impressionism  in  the  East  and  West,  historical  views  of 
art  criticism,  the  self  portrait,  Romanticism  and  Realism,  art  and  society,  the 
art  market,  the  relation  of  the  sciences,  and  the  rise  of  "Isms."  Methods  for 
dealing  with  selected  topics  include  lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  discussion. 
For  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  493.     Masterpieces  of  World  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  for  non-art  majors,  this  introductory  course  studies  key  works  of 
art  representing  prehistoric  cultures,  the  ancient  world,  the  East,  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  modern  period,  in  reference  to  their  historical  and  cultural 
settings  and  the  personality  of  the  artist.  The  course  employs  illustrated 
lectures,  museum  and  gallery  trips,  readings,  and  discussion.  Humanities 
elective  for  non-art  majors. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 

Gaeng  (Chairman),  Alcala,  Arnau,  Bock,  Dalton,  DeValera,  Eiben,  Guernelli, 
Kibbe  Klibbe,  Knecht,  Lenel,  Maxwell,  Prieto,  Rivera-Rivera,  Roederer,  Ser- 
gent,  Shore  Soffer,  Stranding,  Susi,  Szklarczyk 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  sound  scholarship,  culture  and  an  understanding  of 
peoples  whose  language  they  are  to  teach. 

All  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  planned  to  pro- 
vide linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human  relation- 
ships in  order  to  insure  efficient  professional  service.  The  emphasis  is  on  se- 
quential development  which  has  the  effect  of  unifying  the  work  within  the 
department  and  of  correlating  it  with  English,  social  studies,  education,  art 
and  music. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  work  in  that 
language  for  the  four  years  of  the  college  curriculum.  In  these  four  years  the 
prospective  teacher  of  French,  Latin,  or  Spanish  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his 
major  subject  and  an  understanding  of  the  problems  connected  with  teaching 
his  major. 

Teacher  Education  Majors  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  French— 101,  102,  203,  204,  310,  308,  305,  401,  402,  430; 
Latin— 101,  102,  203,  204,  305,  306,  307,  401,  402,  403,  404;  Spanish— 101, 
102,  103,  201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402,  404. 

Minors  in  a  modern  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  the  following 
courses:  101,  102,  201,  202,  401,  402.  Minors  whose  preparation  warrants 
review  may  be  asked  to  follow  the  sequence  200A,  200B,  101,  102,  401,  402. 
Latin  minors  are  required  to  take  101,  102,  305,  306,  307,  401,  402.  Students 
who  begin  a  modern  language  in  college  may,  with  special  permission,  be 
admitted  to  101,  102  in  their  second  year  of  the  language. 

Prerequisite  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in  any  language  are  three  or 
four  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  language.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
excellent  students  who  have  not  fully  met  this  requirement.  High  School  Latin 
is  desirable,  but  it  is  not  prerequisite  for  the  study  of  a  modern  language. 

All  class  work  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  is  conducted  entirely  in 
these  languages. 

The  Department  sponsors  foreign  language  clubs.  In  these  extra-curricular 
activities  prospective  language  teachers  have  opportunity  for  leadership  and 
creative  work.  The  department  also  sponsors  chapters  of  National  Honor  So- 
cieties in  the  major  languages. 

The  College  High  School  plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of  students 
of  the  department.  Observations  and  active  participation  through  limited  as- 
sistantship  and  occasional  demonstration  are  made  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language  work  preparatory  to  high  school 
teaching  is  the  possibility  of  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  country,  a  feature 
which  this  College  stresses  in  its  training  of  teachers  of  modern  languages. 

Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study  Abroad  register  for  the  work 
before  taking  it.  All  such  matters  relating  to  the  country  and  institution  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received,  reports  to 
be  made,  and  the  like,  are  prearranged  with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
For  further  information  see  the  Graduate  Catalog. 

Since  the  program  started,  over  two  hundred  students  from  the  College  have 
spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of  Austria,  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  Mexico,  Spain,  South  America,  and  Switzerland. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

THE  BEGINNING   LANGUAGES 

Fr.  100A  and  100B.     Beginning  French  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  start  French  in  college. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  training  the  student  to  understand,  speak,  read, 
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and  write  the  language.   Laboratory  work   is   part  o(  the   requirements   for  the 
courses. 

Fr.  200 A  and  200B.     Intermediate  French  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Fr.  100A  and  100B  are  also 
open  to  students  who  wish  to  minor  in  French  hut  who  lack  the  language 
proficiency  necessary  for  Fr.  101  and  102,  courses  designed  for  majors  and 
selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  courses. 

Ger.   100 A  and  100B.     Beginning  German  Ct:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  without  previous  instruction  in 
German.  The  approach  is  oral-aural,  and  students  are  taught  to  understand  and 
to  use  simple  idiomatic  German.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements 
for  the  courses. 

Ger.  200A  and  200B.     Intermediate  German  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Ger.  KK)A  and  100B  are  open 
to  those  students  who  wish  to  minor  in  German  but  who  lack  the  language 
proficiency  necessary  for  Ger.  101  and  102.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the 
requirements  for  the  courses. 

Span.   100A  and  100B.    Beginning  Spanish  Gr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  start  Spanish  in  college. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  training  of  the  students  to  understand,  speak,  read, 
and  write  the  language.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
courses. 

Span.  200A  and  200B.    Intermediate  Spanish  Gr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Span.  100A  and  100B  are  also 
open  to  students  who  wish  to  minor  in  Spanish  but  lack  the  language  pro- 
ficiency necessary  for  Span.  101,  102,  courses  designed  for  majors  and  selected 
minors. 

FRENCH 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  of  French 
an  understanding  of  the  French  people,  their  culture  and  their  problems  through 
a  study  of  the  development  of  their  civilization — their  social,  economic, 
political,  literary,  and  artistic  life.  The  student  is  given  opportunity  to  develop 
self-expression  in  the  foreign  tongue  through  readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 


French  Major 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed.  Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi  Activities     V2 

Hist.   101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  13  Hist  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II      3 

Eng.   105  Composition  &  Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3  Literature,    II    or                           3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary  Eng.   108   Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I  Analysis,  II 

Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or  F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Sci.    100B    Biological  Science     4  Arts                                                 3 

Psyc.   100  Mental  Hygiene  &  One  of  the  following:                        2 

Pers.  Ad] 2  Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

FR.  101  French  Civilization:  Phys.   308  Astronomy 

Contemporary  France  4  Sci.  406  Geology 

FR.   102  French  Civilization: 
Origins  To  1610  4 


I6V2  15'/2 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.   Ed.   200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities V2 

Psych.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  I  3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Electives4  5 

FR.  203  17th  Century  French 

Literature  4 

FR.  310  Phonetics 2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psych.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312  ....     2 

Electives*  4 

FR.  204  18th  Century  French 

Literature   4 


I6Y2 


UV2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 
Community    3 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Statistical 
Reasoning 2 

Lang.  412  Foundations  of 

Language  (Advt.)   2 

One  of  the  following: 
Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives  3 

FR.  305  19th  Century  French 
Literature   3 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

See]  Ed.  or  3 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 
Teaching^ 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

One  of  the  following: 
Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science  2 

Electives  3 

FR.  308  20th  Century  French 
Literature   3 


16 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective2  6 

FR.  401  Teaching  French  in 
Sec.  Schools 3 

FR.  402  French  Grammar 

For  Teachers  4 


16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching*  8 

Ed.  4— Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities  2 

FR.    403  French  Literature 

For  High  School  2 


15 


Total:  128  semester  hours 


Students   who   wish   to   obtain   Certification   K-12   must   take   Ed.    304X,    Principles   and 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

Students   who   wish    to    obtain    Certification    K-12    should    take    Lang.    422,    Methods   of 

Teaching  Foreign  Language  in  Elementary  School,  at  this  time. 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  Certification  K-12  and  who  have  taken  Ed.  304X  and  Lang. 

422  will  do  Student  Teaching  in  both  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Students  desiring  a  minor  should  start  taking  courses  toward  that  minor  at  this  time.  At 

least  9  credits  are  required  to  be  spent  in  a  teaching  field  other  than  French. 


FRENCH  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Required 

French   101     French  Civilization:   Contemporary  France 

76 


S.H. 

4 


Fri  m  H 

French  102     French  Civilization:  Origins  to  1610  4 

French  203      17th  Century  French  Literature  4 

French  204     18th  Century  French  Literature  4 

French  305      19th  Century  French  Literature  3 

French  308     20th  Century  French  Literature  3 

Total  Required  22  s.hrs. 

Electives  from  the  following 

S.H. 

French  302  Development  of  the  French  Novel  to  1890               2 

French  303     Advanced  Composition  2 

French  307     Survey  of  French  Poetry  2 

French  310     French    Phonetics    2 

French  311     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature  2 

French  312     The  French  Renaissance  2 

French  3d  3     17th  Century   Philosophers   2 

French  314     18th  Century  Theater   2 

French  315     History  of  French  Language   2 

French  316     Spoken   Language   Practice   2 

French  408     Contemporary  French  Drama  2 

French  409     Senior  Seminar  2 

French  411     Study    Abroad    6-10 

Lang.     412     Foundations  of  Language:  Advanced  2 

Total  Electives  Required  10  s.hrs. 

Total  Credits  for  Major  32  s.hrs. 

FRENCH   COURSES— 41:000 

Fr.  101.     French  Civilization:  Contemporary  France  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  France  today  through  a  study 
of  various  aspects  of  her  material,  intellectual,  artistic,  and  spiritual  life.  The 
course  is  open  to  French  majors  and  selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part 
of  the  requirements. 

Fr.  102.     French  Civilization:  Origins  to  1610  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  background  from  which  contem- 
porary France  has  emerged.  A  study  is  made  of  French  history  from  its  origin 
and  of  the  cultural  development  of  France — social,  intellectual,  artistic,  and 
spiritual — through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  course  is  open 
to  French  majors  and  selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  require- 
ments. 

Fr.  203.     Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  most  representative  authors  of  the  century,  including  playwrights,  are 
studied  in  this  course.  Descartes  and  Pascal  will  be  studied  in  detail  in  a 
separate  elective  course  on  French  philosophers  of  the  century. 

Fr.  204.     Eighteenth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  explore  the  literature  and  civilization  of  Eighteenth 
Century  France.  It  will  do  so  through  an  advanced  language  study  based  on 
explication  de  textes  of  representative  authors  both  prose  writers  and  dramatists. 

Fr.  305.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  important  literary  and 
artistic  movements  of  nineteenth-century  France.  Representative  works  of  the 
Romantic,  Realistic  and  Symbolistic  schools  are  studied. 

Fr.  308.     Twentieth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  threefold  aim  of  the  course  is: 

( 1 )  to  help  the  student  understand  and  appreciate  the  new  trends  of  thought 
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in  France  through  literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable  him  to  plan  his  reading 
intelligently  by  selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that  contemporary  litera- 
ture offers;  and  (3)  to  give  him  a  background  for  a  more  thorough  study  of 
this  period. 

Fr.  310.     French  Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  practical  applications 
of  phonetic  science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  a  good  pronunciation.  The 
use  of  the  I. P. A.  is  practiced  in  weekly  transcriptions.  Problems  of  articulation, 
rhythm,  accentuation,  and  intonation  are  studied.  Intensive  work  is  done  in 
the  Language  Laboratory.  The  course  is  required  of  all  sophomore  French 
majors. 

Fr.  401.     The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  student  plans  lessons,  evaluates  techniques,  and  demonstrates  his  under- 
standing of  good  language  teaching  procedures,  based  on  class  lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  readings;  he  learns  to  handle  the  language  laboratory  and  to 
incorporate  the  newest  audiolingual  techniques  into  the  framework  of  direct- 
method  teaching. 

Fr.  402.     French  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.  It  provides  a  complete 
grammatical  review  with  a  wealth  of  collateral  information  on  specific  difficult 
points  with  demonstrations  of  teaching  procedures.  This  course  is  closely 
integrated  with  Fr.  401. 

Fr.  403.     French  Literature  for  the  High  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  students  with  French  authors  suitable  for  study  in 
the  American  high  school.  It  is  required  of  all  senior  French  majors  following 
the  period  of  supervised  teaching. 

ELECTIVES 

Fr.  302.     Development  cf  the  French  Novel  to  1890  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  French  novel  from  1678  to  1890. 
Works  characteristics  of  each  period  of  development  are  studied. 

Fr.  306.     French  Drama  for  High  School  Teachers  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  a  wide  selection  of  French 
plays  suitable  for  study  in  high-school  classes  in  French.  Attention  is  given  to 
the  special  problems  involved  in  producing  a  play  in  French  with  a  high-school 
cast. 

Fr.  307.     Survey  of  French  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  development  of  French  poetry  as  an 
expresion  of  different  literary  movements.  Authors  representative  of  each  period 
are  studied,   with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the   nineteenth   and  twentieth 
centuries. 
Fr.  311.     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  medieval  French  literature  from  its  origins  to  the 
year  1500.  The  development  of  the  principal  genres,  such  as  the  chanson  de 
geste,  the  courtly  romance  and  the  drama  will  be  studied.  Examples  of  these 
genres  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

Fr.  312.     The  French  Renaissance  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  French  literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Selected  works  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade  will  be 
read  and  discussed,  with  particular  emphasis  on  their  relationship  to  the 
ideological  currents  of  their  time. 

Fr.  313.     Seventeenth  Century  Philosophers  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  philosophical  currents  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Descartes  and  Pascal.  These 
works  will  be  read  and  discussed  and  their  influence  on  the  philosophers  of 
subsequent  generations  will  be  traced. 
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Fr.  315.     Evolution  of  the  French  Language  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

I  his  is  an  introductory  survey  of  the  history  of  the  French  language, 
designed  for  students  with  no  background  in  philosophy  or  linguistics.  In  this 
course,  the  evolution  of  the  language  from  Latin  to  modern  French  will  be 
traced,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  development  of  sounds,  forms  and 
vocabulary. 

Fr.  316.     Spoken  Language  Practice  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive  practice  in  conversation  for 
students  desiring  to  improve  their  verbal  fluency.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
organize  discussions  on  subjects  of  interest  and  concern  to  members  of  the 
class.  Learning  of  vocabulary,  correct  use  of  verbs  and  proper  pronunciation 
will  be  stressed. 

Fr.  410.     Advanced  Composition  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  student's  mastery  of  the  language 

through   written    and   oral   exercises   accompanied   by    a    review  of   advanced 
grammar. 

Fr:  411.     Study  Abroad  Cr:   6-10  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and  students  an  opportunity  to 
gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  historical,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life 
of  France.  This  aim  will  be  achieved  through  visits  to  various  representative 
sites,  tours,  and  lectures.  The  program  will  be  conducted  in  French  so  that 
maximum  profit  may  be  derived  in  the  process  of  learning  the  language. 


German  Major — Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall   Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Sci.  100 A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B   Biological  Science     4 
Ger.  101  German 

Civilization,  /  3 

Ger.  103  German  Composition    2 


15'/2 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vz 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or   3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the 

Visual  Arts   3 

One  of  the  following: 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 
Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad] 2 

Ger.  102  German 

Civilization,   II   3 

16>/2 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  I  3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Electives4   3 

Ger.  201  German  Literature 

in  the  19th  &  20th 

Centuries,  I 3 

Ger.  203  German  Phonetics  ..     2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

A  ctivities    

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  .... 
Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  

One  of  the  following: 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives4   

Ger.  202  German  Literature 

in  the  19th  &  20th 

Centuries,  II  ...: 


V2 


W/2 


I61/2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Math.  300,  310,  311  or  312  2 

One  of  the  following: 
Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Lang.  412  Foundations  of 

Language  (Adv.)  2 

Electives  3 

Ger.  301  German  Literature 
in  the  Classical  Period,  I  ..     3 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed.  or  3 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching1 
Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Electives  6 

Ger.  302  German  Literature 

in  the  Classical  Period,  II     3 
Ger.  303  Contemporary 

German  Fiction  2 


16 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science   2 

Elective — free2  4 

Ger.  401  Teaching  German  in 

Secondary  Schools  3 

Ger.  402  German  Grammar 

for  Teachers  4 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching*  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Ger.  403  German  Literature 

for  High  School  2 


16 


15 


Total:  128  semester  hours 


Students   who   wish   to    obtain   certification   K-12    must   take    Ed.    304X,    Principles   and 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

Students   who   wish   to    obtain    certification    K-12    should    take    Lang.    422,    Methods   of 

Teaching  Foreign  Language  in  Elementary  School,  at  this  time. 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  certification  K-12  and  who  have  taken  Ed.  304X  and  Lang. 

422  will  do  Student  Teaching  in  both  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Students  desiring  a  minor  should  start  taking  courses  toward  that  minor  at  this  time; 

at  least  9  credits  are  required  to  be  spent  in  a  teaching  field  other  than  German. 
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GERMAN   COURSES— 42:000 

Ger.  101.     German  Civilization,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.   102.     German  Civilization,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  introduce  contemporary  German  civilization  and  German 
history  and  geography.  Students  are  trained  systematically  in  understanding 
and  using  idiomatic  German.    Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements. 

Ger.  103.     German  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  students  better  control  of  the  structure  of  the 
language  by  oral  and  written  practice. 

Ger.  201.     German  Literature  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  I       Cr:  3  s.hrs. 
Ger.  202.     German  Literature  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  II     Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  basic  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  continue  to  give  students  facility  in  the 
spoken  and  written  use  of  the  language.  The  medium  used  to  attain  this  end 
consists  of  selected  works  (fiction,  essays,  poetry,  and  drama)  of  German 
literature  from  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  the  present  time. 

Ger.  203.     German  Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  practical  applications 
of  phonetic  science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  good  pronunciation.  The 
understanding  and  use  of  the  LP. A.  is  practiced.  Problems  of  articulation, 
rhythm,  accentuation,  and  intonation  are  studied. 

Ger.  301.     German  Literature  in  the  Classical  Period  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  302.     German  Literature  in  the  Classical  Period  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  continue  on  a  more  advanced  level  the  work  done  in  42-201 
and  42-202.  They  introduce  students  to  the  German  classical  and  romantic 
periods,  i.e.,  to  representative  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  some 
of  the  older  romanticists.  Increasing  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  study  of 
German  literary  history,  its  development,  trends,  and  styles  in  contrast  to  the 
work  done  in  42-201  and  42-202  where  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  appreciation 
of  individual  literary  works. 

Ger.  303.     Contemporary  German  Fiction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  continue,  on  a  higher  level  of  understanding,  the  work 
done  on  German  prose  works  in  the  courses  42-201  ad  42-202.  Some  of  the 
great  German  novels  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  will  be  read  and  discussed 
in  their  entirety  with  emphasis  on  the  personal  and  stylistic  characteristics  of 
the  authors  and  of  the  literary  period  which  they  represent. 

Ger.  401.     Teaching  German  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  aims,  objectives,  and  methods  used  in  teaching 
German  in  secondary  schools,  discusses  textbooks,  supplementary  teaching 
material,  the  language  laboratory,  tests. 

Ger.  402.     German  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  a  review  of  grammar  with  special  emphasis  on  difficulties 
encountered  in  teaching  German  to  students  of  English  language  background. 
It  surveys  aims,  objectives  and  methods  used  in  teaching  German  in  secondary 
schools,  discusses  textbooks,  supplementary  teaching  material,  the  language 
laboratory  and  tests. 

Ger.  403.     German  Literature  for  High  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  German  literature  appropriate  for  the  hieh  school  age  group 
will  be  taken  up.  Criteria  of  linguistic  and  aesthetic  difficulties  will  be  dis- 
cussed as  well  as  aspects  of  literary  appreciation  important  in  giving  high 
school  students  an  interest  in  and  understanding  of  literature. 

ELECTIVES 

Ger.  304.     German  Literature  from  the  Origins  to  the 

Reformation  Period  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 
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Ger.  305.     German  Literature  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Century   Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Both  of  these  courses,  though  to  be  taught  independently  of  each  other  and 
possibly  in  alternate  years,  are  designed  to  round  out  the  students'  survey  of 
the  course  of  German  literature.  Selected  works  of  the  old-high  and  middle- 
high  German  period  as  well  as  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  will  be  read  in  modern 
German  versions.  Selected  works  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Centuries  are  to 
awaken  the  students'  understanding  of  the  trends  preceding  the  classical  period. 

Ger.  306.     German  History,  A  Survey  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  to  provide  the  background  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
intellectual  evolution  without  which  much  of  German  literature  cannot  properly 
be  understood  and  appreciated. 

Ger.  308.     Development  of  the  German  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  background,  growth, 
and  structure  from  the  Indo-European  and  Germanic  beginnings  to  the  language 
as  spoken  today. 

Ger.  310.     Advanced  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  to  continue  on  a  higher  level  the  course  offered  in  the  first 
year.  The  student's  mastery  of  elementary  structures  is  taken  for  granted.  In 
this  course  he  is  to  be  introduced  systematically,  by  oral  and  written  work, 
to  fine  points  of  grammar  and  style. 

Ger.  405.     German  Drama  Since  Goethe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Outstanding  plays  and  dramatists  from  the  period  of  Goethe's  death  to  the 
present  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

Ger.  408.     The  Age  of  Goethe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  409.     The  Age  of  Schiller  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses,  though  to  be  taught  independently  of  each  other  and  possibly 
in  alternate  years,  are  to  introduce  the  students  more  thoroughly  and  intimately 
than  it  was  possible  in  42-301  and  42-302  to  the  works,  lives,  and  continuing 
importance  of  the  two  classic  writers. 

Ger.  410.     Senior  Seminar  on  Selected  Topics  of  German 

Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  topics  to  be  chosen  for  this  senior  seminar  might  deal  with  some  of  the 
great  writers,  like  Holderlin,  or  Biichner,  or  Kleist,  who  are  apt  to  be 
sidestepped  in  the  large  survey  courses  because  they  stand  outside  the  prevailing 
trends  and  styles  of  their  own  time. 

Ger.  412.     A  Survey  of  the  Development  of  German  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  students  a  view  of  the  development  of  the  many 
forms  of  lyrical  and  epic  poetry.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  poetry  from 
the  classical  period  to  the  present,  but  wherever  necessary,  the  evolution  of 
forms,  like  the  sonnet  or  the  ode,  will  be  historically  traced. 


LATIN 

The  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  to  continue  the  work  begun  in  the  language 
in  high  school.  Further  development  of  the  ability  to  read  and  to  comprehend 
the  language  and  literature,  and  a  deepening  of  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  historical-cultural  prominence  of  Rome  and  her  contribution  to 
Western  civilization  are  basic  objectives.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  evolution 
of  the  language  as  it  developed  from  the  Greek  to  the  Romance,  upon  the 
language  of  ideas  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  literary  masters,  and  upon  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  institutions  which  have  influenced  the  Western 
world. 
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Latin  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H 

Phys.  Ed.  \00 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities 
Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World    Civ.,  I 
Fng.   105  Composition  & 

Literature,   I  or 
Eng.  107  Writing  ct  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad\ 

Sci.    100 A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.  100B  Biological  Science 
Lat.  101  Cicero  &  Roman 

Philosophy   


16>/2 


Spring  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 


S.H. 


Vl 

Activities 

Vi 

3 

Hist.   102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II 
Eng.    106  Composition  & 

3 

3 

Literature,  II  or 
Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
F.A.   100  Intro,  to  the   Visual 

3 

i 

Arts 

3 

Sci.   100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

2 

4 

Lat.  102  Vergil's  Poetry 

4 

4 

15!/2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,   I    3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives  4 

Lat.  203  Roman  Drama  3 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

Electives  5 

Lat.  204  Roman  Lyric  Poetry     3 


151/2 


I6V2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Math.  300,  310.  311,  or  312  2 

Lang.  412  Foundations  of 

Language  (Adv.)   2 

Electives  5 

Lat.  307  Roman  History  4 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 

Ed 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Electives  4 

Lat.  305  Materials  for 

Teaching  Latin  2 

Lat.  306  Roman  Letter 

Writing  2 


16 


16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational  Ed.  403  Student  Teaching 8 

Thought   3  Ed.  4 — Education  Elective 3 

Elective — Mathematics   or  Elective — Humanities   2 

Science  2  Lat.  404  Medieval  Latin  2 

Electives  3 

Lat.  401  Teaching  of  Latin 

in  Secondary  Schools 3 

Lat.  402  Latin  Grammar  for 

Teachers  4 

Lat.  403  Latin  Literature  for 

The  High  School 2 


17  15 

TOTAL:    128  semester  hours 

Note:   9   semester   hours   of   electives — a   concentration — are   required    in    a 
secondary  teaching  field  other  than  the  major. 

LATIN  COURSES— 44:000 

Lat.  101.     Cicero  and  Roman  Philosophy  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Cicero's  philosophical  essays  are  studied  for  style,  content  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  philosophy. 

Lat.  102.     Vergil's  Poetry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  Georgics,  Eclogues,  and  the  Aeneid  to  afford  a  view 
of  a  poet  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  a  view  of  the  state  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  poet. 

Lat.  203.     Roman  Drama  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  Roman  dramatists  are  presented  not  only  because  of  the  merit  of  the 
plays  but  also  because  of  their  value  in  the  development  of  the  drama  as  a 
literary  type. 

Lat.  204.     Roman  Lyric  Poetry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Selections  are  read  from  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  differences  in  theme,  content,  metrics. 

Lat.  305.     Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools        Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  carefully  structured  observation  and  participation  experi- 
ences in  the  College  High  School  classes  as  well  as  examination,  evaluation, 
collection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  teaching  and  learning.  Two 
semesters;  credit  will  be  given  following  the  second  semester  practicum. 

Lat.  306.     Roman  Letter  Writing  Cr.  2  s.hrs. 

The  public  figure  of  the  Late  Republic  and  the  private  citizen  of  the  Silver 
Age  are  seen  through  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

Lat.  307.     Roman  History  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  history  of  Rome  is  studied  through  the  writings  of  Livy  and  Tacitus. 
Lat.  401.     Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  Latin 
teaching  with  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  Latin  in  the  high  school  curriculum 
and  the  integration  of  Latin  with  other  high  school  subjects.  A  study  of 
methods  of  teaching  Latin  is  made  in  historical  perspective.  Teaching  materials 
in  the  field  are  surveyed  and  collected.  Other  units  developed  in  the  course 
include  audio-visual  material,  realia,  preparation  of  and  participation  in  class- 
room assignments  and  lessons  in  the  demonstration  high  school,  test  construc- 
tion and  grading,  and  planning  projects  and  club  programs. 

Lat.  402.     Latin  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  grammar,  to  give  practice 
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in  the  writing  of  Latin  according  to  the  styles  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  to  study 
those  styles  in  the  best-known  works,  and  to  set  standards  of  criticism  of  prose 
and  poetical  writing.  These  cbjectives  stress  materials  useful  in  high  school 
teaching. 

Lat.  403.     Latin  Literature  for  the  High  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  rapid  rereading  of  the  authors  traditionally  read  in 
high  school  classes — Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  A  compilation  of  an  anthology 
and  selections  from  Latin  literature  suitable  for  use  to  implement  high  school 
texts  and  which  might  serve  as  supplementary  reading  in  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram in  a  class  project  is  made. 

Lat.  404.     Medieval  Latin  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  transition  of  the  language  from  Classical 
to  Romance.  It  centers  on  literature  of  church  and  state  for  the  study  of  the 
evolution  of  modern  western  ideas. 

ELECTIVES 

Lat.  302.     Roman  Satire  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  satire  is  a  mirror  reflecting  the  life  of  the  period,  indicating  forces  which 
eventually  spell  the  decline  of  Rome. 

Lat.  303.     Lucretius  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  reading  of  De  Rerum  Natura  with  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  science  and  philosophy  in  antiquity  with  emphasis 
upon  Greek  schools  of  thought  and  Roman  interpretations  of  Hellenistic  ideas. 

Lat.  405.     The  Elegy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  Roman  elegaic  poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  elegy  as  a  form  of  poetic  expression.  Comparisons 
are  made  of  the  elegy  in  Latin  and  English  literature. 

Lat.  406.     Field  Studies  in  Roman  Civilization  Cr:  6  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  and  teachers  of  Latin,  history 
and  languages  with  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Europe,  specifically  in  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  by  studying  and  visiting  Roman 
ruins  and  monuments  in  these  countries,  thus  providing  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical background  for  the  enrichment  of  their  classes.  Military  invasions 
followed  by  colonization  and  the  planting  of  Roman  culture  and  civilization  are 
an  object  of  investigation,  and  remains  "in  situ"  and  in  museums  are  viewed. 
Art  and  archaeology  are  reinforced  by  readings  related  to  paralleling  the  site 
from  the  Latin  authors:  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  Readings  and  a  term  paper  due 
three  months  after  the  end  of  the  tour  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor.  Lectures  on  the  tours  of  the  sites  are  given  by  historians,  archae- 
ologists, and  military  personnel,  authorities  on  the  area,  secured  from  universities, 
archaeological  societies,  museums  and  cultural  commissions. 

Lat.  407.     Laboratory  Materials  for  Latin  Teachers  Cr:  2  shrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  function  and  use  of  a  language  laboratory  for  teachers 
of  Latin,  evaluation  of  current  commercial  materials  and  experimentation 
with  teacher  designed  materials  and  patterns  are  the  major  topics  of  this  course. 

Lat.  408.     Seminar  in  Archaeology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  evaluating  a  culture  through 
observation  and  analysis  of  sites  and  monuments.  Attention  to  problems  of 
dating,  types  of  materials,  function  of  buildings  and  decorations.  Illustrated 
lectures,  readings  and  discussion  in  addition  to  museum  field  trip  will  highlight 
the  course.  This  course  is  especially  recommended  for  teachers  of  Latin. 
Social  Studies,  English,  Science,  Mathematics,  Industrial  Arts  and  Fine  Arts.. 

SPANISH 

Following  the  trend  of  the  times,  the  work  in  Spanish  while  maintaining  the 
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classic  approach  is  now  placing  considerable  emphasis  on  Hispanic-American 
civilization. 


Spanish  Major — Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I  3 
Eng.  105  Comp.  &  Lit.,  /or  ....  3 
Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the 

Visual  Arts   3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 
Span.  101  Civilization  of 

Spain,  I  3 

Span.  103  Spanish  Composition    2 

\6V2 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  I  3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

Electives4   4 

Span.  201  Spanish- American 

Civilization   16th- 18th 

Centuries  3 


\5Vl 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Math.  300,  310,  311,  or  312  ....     2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Lang.  412  Found,  of  Lang. 

(Adv.)  2 

Electives  3 

Span.  301  Prose  of  Golden 
Age 3 


Spring  Semester 

Phys.  Ed.   100B  Phys.  Ed.  Act. 
Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II 
Eng.  106  Comp.  &  Lit.,  II  or 
Eng.  108  Writing  &  Lit.  Anal.,  II 
Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B   Biological  Science 
Psyc.  100  Mental  Hyg.  & 

Pers.    Ad) 

Span.  102  Civilization 

of  Spain,  II  


S.H. 

1/2 
3 
3 


I51/2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives4   5 

Sp\n.  202  Spanish-American 

Civilization  19th  Century      3 


16^2 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed.  or  3 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  1 

Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Electives  5 

Span.  302  Drama  of  Golden 

Age  3 

Span.  303  Spanish-American 

Civilization  20th  Century      3 


16 


16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401   Dew  of  Educational 
Thought  3 

Elective — Mathematics   or 

Science   2 

Elective-'  4 

Span.  401  Teaching  of  Spanish 

in  Secondary  Schools  3 

Span.  402  Spanish  Grammar 

for  Teachers  4 
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Spanish 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching*  8 

Ed.  4 —  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Hamanities   2 

Span.  403  Projects  in  Spanish 

&  Spanish-American 

Folklore  3 


16 


TOTAL:     128  semester  hours 


Students   desiring   Certification    K-12   must    take    Ed.    304Xj    Principles   and   Methods    o) 
Teaching. 

Students  desiring  Certification   K-12  must  take  Lang.  422,   Methods  of  Teaching   Foreign 

Language  in  Elementary  School,  at  this  time. 

Students    desiring    Certification    K-12    will    do    student    teaching    at    both    elementary    and 

secondary  levels  (five  weeks  each). 

Students   desiring   a   minor   should    start   taking   courses   toward   that    minor    at   this   time. 

At  least  9  credits  are  required  to  be  spent  in  a  teaching  field  other  than  the  major. 


SPANISH   MAJOR— LIBERAL   ARTS 


Required 


Spanish  101 

Spanish  102 

Spanish  201 

Spanish  202 

Spanish  301 

Spanish  302 

Spanish  303 


Electives  from  the 

Spanish  103 
Spanish  304 
Spanish  305 
Spanish  307 
Spanish  309 
Spanish  310 
Spanish  311 
Spanish  312 
Spanish  403 

Spanish  404 
Spanish  405 

Spanish  411 
Lang.      412 


S.H. 

Civilization  of  Spain  I  3 

Civilization  of  Spain   II    3 

Spanish-American  Civilization 

(16th- 18th  Century)   3 

Spanish-American  Civilization 

(19  Century)   3 

The  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  3 

The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  3 

Spanish-American  Civilization 

(20th  Century)    3 

Total  Required  21  s.hrs. 

Following 

S.H. 

Composition    2 

Medieval   Spanish   Literature   2 

Modern   Spanish  Theater   2 

Spain  in  the  19th  Century  2 

Spanish-American  Theater   2 

Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics   2 

The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language  2 

Intensive  Spoken  Language   Practice    2 

Projects  in  Spanish  and  Spanish-American 

Folklore    3 

Survey  of  Spanish   Poetry   2 

Great  Currents  of  Contemporary 

Spanish    Prose    2 

Study  Abroad   6-10 

Foundations  of  Language:  Advanced  2 

Total  Electives  Required   1 1  s.hrs. 
Total  Credits  for  Major  32  s.hrs. 
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SPANISH  COURSES— 46:000 

Span.  101  and  102.     Civilization  of  Spain  Cr:  3  s.hrs  each 

These  courses  center  on  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Spain.  The 
works  of  representative  authors  are  read  and  discussed.  The  course  is  open  to 
Spanish  majors,  and  selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  course. 

Span.  103.     Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  active  command  of  the  language 
by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises,  accompanied  by  a  thorough  review 
of  the  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  idioms.  Required  for  all  freshman  majors 
during  their  first  semester.  It  is  offered  also  to  other  students  who  fulfill  the 
requisites  of  the  department. 

Span.  201.     Spanish-American  Civilization 

(XVI-XVIII  Centuries)  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Hispanic-America,  the  works  of 
representative  authors  are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 

Span.  202.     Spanish-American  Civilization  (XIX  Century)  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Hispanic-America,  the  works  of 
representative  authors  are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 

Span.  301.     The  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  literary 
works  of  major  prose  figures  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Span.  302.     The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  most  representative  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon 
de  la  Barca,  and  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  are  read  and  analyzed  for  their  sources, 
style  and  versification. 

Span.  303.     Spanish-American  Civilization  (XXth  C.)  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Spanish-American  culture,  history, 
and  literature  during  the  XXth  Century,  through  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  representative  authors.  This  course  is  a  requirement  for  Spanish  Majors. 
Prerequisites:  Spanish  201  and  202. 

Span.  401.     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  values 
of  foreign  language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign  language 
teaching;  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral  work,  reading, 
grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests,  supervised  study,  etc.  The 
course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstrations, 
and  organization  of  materials  for  use  in  student-teaching. 

Span.  402.     Spanish  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.  It  provides  a  complete 
grammatical  review  with  a  wealth  of  collateral  information  on  specific,  difficult 
points  with  demonstrations  of  teaching  procedures.  This  course  is  closely 
integrated  with  Span.  401. 

Span.  403.     Projects  in  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  Folklore      Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  different 
folklore  expressions  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish- 
American  countries,  including  its  music,  dancing,  and  traditions  and  their 
application  to  the  classroom.  To  be  offered  as  a  required  course  to  majors 
and  also  as  an  elective  to  other  students  and  teachers  from  the  outside  who 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  department. 

ELECTIVES 

Span.  304.     Medieval  Spanish  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This   course  presents   a  review   of   outstanding   works   and   themes   which 
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express  the  main  features  of  Spanish  literature,  culture,  and  thought  from  the 
Eleventh  Century  to  the  Advent  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Span.  305.     Contemporary  Spanish  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  an  analysis  of  characters,  space,  and  time  in  contem- 
porary Spanish  plays  and  their  relationship  to  Spanish  life.    Works  of  Bena- 
vente,  Casona,   Garcia  Lorca,   Lopez   Rubio,   Buero   Vallejo,   and   Sastre   are 
studied. 
Span.  307.     Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  is  directed  toward  providing  an  understanding  of  the  cultural  and 
historical  developments  of  Nineteenth  Century  Spain. 

Span.  309.     Spanish-American  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  acquainting  the  student  with  the  development  of  the 
Theater  in  Spanish-America  from  the  Colonial  Times  to  the  present.  The  most 
representative  authors  of  each  epoch  will  be  read  and  analyzed,  starting  with 
the  works  of  Cervantes  de  Salazar,  up  to  the  most  recent  ones. 

Span.  310.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  advanced  study  and  analysis  of  Spanish 
phonetics.  Skill  is  acquired  by  studying  the  manner  and  place  of  articulation 
and  by  imitation  of  vernacular  models.  The  language  laboratory  is  used 
intensively  in  this  course. 

Span.  311.     The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Spanish  language  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day,  within  the  framework  of  other  neo-Latin  languages.  The  course 
will  particularly  stress  the  phonological  and  structural  changes  that  have 
occurred  throughout  the  historical  development  of  the  language  that  have 
brought  about  the  great  differences  between  present-day  Spanish  and  its  first 
documentary  appearance. 

Span.  312.     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  spoken  Spanish  through  assigned  topics  and  participa- 
tion in  discussions  about  daily  life  and  world  events.  The  aim  is  to  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  adequate  vocabulary  and  competence  in 
the  control  of  Spanish  as  an  instrument  of  oral  expression.  To  be  offered  as 
an  elective  for  majors  and  also  for  other  students  who  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  department.  Classes  to  be  limited  to  ten  students. 

Span.  404.     Survey  of  Spanish  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  move- 
ments in  Spanish  poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  with  emphasis 
on  the  poets  of  the  Twentieth  Century- 
Span.  405.     Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  Spanish  Prose  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  traces  the  literary  trends  in  the  prose  of  recent  years.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  "1898  generation." 

Span.  410.     Advanced  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  student's  mastery  of  the  language 
through  written  and  oral  exercises  accompanied  by  a  review  of  advanced 
grammar. 

Span.  411.     Study  Abroad  6-10  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and  students  an  opportunity  to  gain 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  historical,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of 
Spain.  This  aim  will  be  achieved  through  visits  to  various  representative  sites, 
tours,  and  lectures.  The  program  will  be  conducted  in  Spanish  so  that  maxi- 
mum profit  may  be  derived  in  the  process  of  learning  the  language. 

LANGUAGE  COURSES— 40:000 

Lang.  300.     Foundations  of  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  every  student,  as  a  prospective  teacher, 
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( 1 )  a  survey  of  the  background,  growth,  and  structure  of  the  English  language 
from  its  Indo-European  origin  to  modern  times,  (2)  an  introduction  to  the 
science  of  linguistics,  (3)  an  appreciation  of  several  foreign  language  patterns, 
and  (4)  a  rich  fund  of  information  in  the  field  of  general  language. 

Lang.  301.     Classical  Mythology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  classical  myths 
which  are  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  literature  of  the  Western  World. 
The  origins  of  the  myths  are  studied  through  readings  and  art,  and  an  inter- 
pretation of  their  meaning  is  discussed. 

Lang.  401.     The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in 

Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Focused  on:  values  of  foreign  language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate 
aims  in  foreign  language  teaching;  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pro- 
nunciation, oral  work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests 
and  supervised  study;  the  course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson 
planning  and  demonstrations,  and  organization  of  materials  for  use  in 
student-teaching. 

Lang.  408.     Introduction  to  Language  Laboratory  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  acquaint  language  teachers  with  tech- 
niques of  language-laboratory  utilization  and  with  the  preparation  of  materials 
for  use  in  the  laboratory.  Attention  is  given  to  equipment — its  selection, 
operation,  utilization,  and  basic  maintenance.  The  course  is  open  to  all 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  and  to  audio-visual  specialists,  and  is  taught 
in  English. 

Lang.  410 A.     Roman  Civilization  to  Imperial  Times  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Rome's  contribution  to  Western  Civilization  is  studied  through  her  archi- 
tecture, art,  literature,  science  and  sculpture. 

Lang.  410B.     Roman  Civilization  During  the  Empire  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  and  teachers  with  the  Roman 
Conquest  of  Europe,  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  planting  of  Roman  culture 
and  civilization.  The  course  will  provide  a  background  of  history  and  archae- 
ology for  all  Latin  programs.  It  is  particularly  recommended  to  those  who 
will  take  Lat.  406. 

Lang.  411.     Greek  Civilization  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Greece's  contribution  to  Western  Civilization  is  studied  through  her  archi- 
tecture, art,  literature  and  sculpture. 

Lang.  412.     Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  the  Indo- 
European  group  in  particular.  It  focuses  upon  the  origin,  history,  and  develop- 
ment of  English  phonology,  morphology,  and  vocabulary.  Through  lectures 
and  readings  the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  latest  research  findings  in 
linguistics.  An  individual  report  on  some  phase  of  this  field  is  presented  by 
every  student. 

Lang.  422.     Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Language  in 

Elementary  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  a  thorough  grasp  of  procedures  for 
teaching  children  in  elementary  school  to  understand  a  spoken  foreign 
language,  to  learn  as  early  as  possible  the  correct  pronunciation  of  that 
language  and  to  expose  these  children  to  a  foreign  culture  by  means  of  songs, 
stories,  realia,  etc. 
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THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   HOME   ECONOMICS 

Hall  (Chairman),  Balderston.  Guthrie,  Hat/enbuhler.  Hudson  Kelley.  Mukher- 
jee,  Ruslink,  Silver,  Schachtman,  Woodruff. 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (  1  )  to  improve 
individual  and  family  living  and  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  a  career  in 
teaching  home  economics  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Graduates  with  this  major  receive  a  vocational  certificate  enabling  them  to 
teach  in  either  a  general  or  vocational  home  economics  program  in  New 
Jersey.  They  also  are  prepared  to  teach  any  or  all  of  the  areas  comprising 
home  economics;  i.e.,  foods  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  family  finance. 
home  management  and  household  equipment,  family  relations,  child  develop- 
ment, and  consumer  education. 

Although  the  Department  offers  no  minor,  it  invites  students  from  other- 
departments  to  elect  courses  in  home  economics. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  has  planned  experiences  for  majors  to 
supplement  classroom  work  as  follows: 

1.  Summer  Clothing  Practician 

After  completion  of  Home  Economics  (102,  Clothing  Construction, 
garments  are  to  be  constructed  during  the  summer  months.  The  instructor 
assists  each  student  in  planning  and  evaluating  this  experience.  These 
garments  are  submitted  for  evaluation  during  the  first  week  of  the  semester 
in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  in  Home  Economics  204,  Advanced 
Clothing  Construction. 

2.  Summer  Work  Practician 

Students  supplement  course  work  with  actual  work  experience.  This 
consists  of  at  least  300  hours  of  summer  employment,  with  or  without 
pay,  in  a  selected  area  to  meet  the  student's  educational  needs.  Usually 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  eight  weeks  of  employment.  Preferably,  this 
work  should  be  done  during  the  summer  preceding  the  junior  year. 
Students  should  enroll  with  the  department  practicum  coordinator  during 
the  spring  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  This  experience  is  evaluated 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  fall  semester  following  the  experience. 

3.  Observations  in  Secondary  Schools 

Junior  and  senior  students  observe  and  participate  in  secondary  school 
home  economics  programs  through  demonstrations,  arrangements  of 
bulletin  boards,  and  laboratory  supervision.  This  correlates  with  Home 
Economics  401 A  and  40 IB. 

4.  Home  Economics  majors  who  have  had  no  clothing  courses  in  high 
school  will  register  for  a  non-credit  clothing  course  during  their  first 
year  in  college. 

5.  All  senior  home  economics  majors  must  register  for  Senior  Seminar  in 
Home  Economics  during  their  last  semester. 

6.  Prior  to  registering  for  Home  Economics  403  or  403A,  students  shall 
complete  Home  Economics  210  Management  and  its  contribution  to 
family  living.  Pre-planing  for  home  management  group  experience  and 
factors  implementing  successful  management  are  discussed.  Problem 
solving  and  analysis  techniques  are  emphasized.  The  cost  for  residing 
in  the  Home  Management  House  is  comparable  to  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  dormitory  for  the  same  period  of  time. 
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Home  Economics  Education  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 
Phys.  E±100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

Chem.  103  Chemistry  for  Home 

Economics,  I  3 

H.Ec.  101  Intro,  to  the  Family  2 
H.Ec.  108  Equipment  in  the 

Home  2 


S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B.  Phys.  Ed. 

Vi  Activities    Vi 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad) 2 

Chem.  104  Chemistry  for  Home 

Economics,  II  3 

H.Ec.  102  Intro,  to  Clothing 

Construction    3 

I61/2  16'/2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,   I   3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 
H.Ec.  207  Learning  &  Growth 

of  the  Pre-School  Child  3 

H.Ec.  206  Principles  of  Food 

Preparation   3 

H.Ec.  105  Prins.  of  Clothing 

Selection  for  the  Individual  2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vz 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Biol.  209  Human  Biology  3 

H.Ec.  209  Psychology  of 

Family  Relations  3 

H.Ec.  203  Textiles  3 


16^2 


15V2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  Intro,  to  Geography 
Math.  310  Intro,  to  Modern 

Math 2 

Electives — free    6 

H.Ec.  306  Nutrition  3 

H.Ec.  210  Management  &  its 

Contribution  to  Family 

Living    2 


Ed.  403  A  Student  Teaching — 
Jr.  Practicum  (4  weeks  off 
campus)     3 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

H.Ec.  401 A  Home  Economics 
Ed.,  I  (Jr.  Methods)   1 

H.Ec.  312  Meal  Management    2 

H.  Ec.  303  Housing  2 


16 


16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Ed.  401  Dew  of  Educational  Ed.  4  Education  Elective         3 

Thought  3  Elective — Humanities  2 

Ed.  403B  Student  Teaching  (6  Electives — free     6 

weeks  off  campus)   5           H.Ec.  400  Senior  Seminar  ....     1 

H.Ec.  40 IB  Home  Economics  H.Ec.  Electives  4 

Ed.,  II  (Sr.  Methods)  2 
H.Ec.  407  Consumer 

Economics    3 

H.Ec.   Elective  2 


16 

Total:  128  semester  hours 


HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES— 26:000 

Home  Ec.  001.     Non-Credit  Clothing  Course  Cr:  0  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  problems  in  clothing  construc- 
tion, primarily  for  girls  who  have  had  no  clothing  course  in  high  school. 
Fabric  manipulation,  equipment  and  some  construction  techniques  are  topics 
included  in  this  course. 

Home  Ec.  101.     Introduction  to  the  Family  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Basic  insights  and  concepts  from  the  social  sciences  are  presented  in  survey- 
ing the  history  and  structure  of  the  family  and  its  place  as  a  basic  but 
changing  institution  in  modern  America.  This  course  is  open  to  all  college 
students. 

Home  Ec.  102.     Clothing  Construction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  fundamentals  of  clothing  construction  are  applied  to  garments  using 
fabrics  and  commercial  patterns  suitable  to  the  previous  experience  of  the 
student.  Various  methods  of  achieving  well-fitted  garments,  the  organization 
of  work  procedures  and  the  use  and  care  of  equipment  are  stressed.  Nursery 
School  Education  majors  should  register  for  26-110.  This  course  is  open  to  all 
college  students  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Home  Ec.  105.     Principles  of  Clothing  Selection 

for  the  Individual  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students.  Choosing  appropriate  clothing 
for  different  activities  and  considering  choice  and  use  of  color,  design,  and 
fabric  in  relation  to  individual  needs  are  stressed.  Choices  of  accessories,  care 
of  clothing,  budgeting  and  consumer  clothing  problems  are  discussed. 

Home  Ec.  108.     Equipment  in  the  Home  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  basic  principles  of  electricity,  gas,  and  water  and  the  mechanics 
of  household  appliances  using  each.  Selection,  use,  and  care  of  equipment  is 
emphasized  by  means  of  independent  study  and  class  demonstration. 

Home  Ec.  110.     Clothing  Selection  and  Construction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Clothing  behavior  is  studied  in  terms  of  the  needs,  interests  and  satisfactions 
of  the  family.  Design  of  clothing  or  various  age  levels  is  considered  in  terms 
of  needs  as  well  as  practical  requirements.  Laboratory  projects  provide  an 
organized  approach  to  the  problems  of  fitting  and  construction.  For  nursery 
school  majors  and  others  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Home  Ec.  203.     Textiles  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  studies  the  factors  that  influence  durability,  use,  and  price  of 
household  and  clothing  fabrics.  Recognition  and  analysis  of  fibers,  fabrics, 
and  finishes,  centered  around  problems  in  the  selection  and  buying  of  textiles 
for  clothing  and  household  purposes  are  included.  Consumer  education  in 
the  field  of  textiles  and  textile  economics  is  stressed.  Prerequisites:  Chem.  103 
and  104  or  equivalent. 
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Home  Ec.  204.     Advanced  Clothing  Construction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Advanced  construction  principles  with  an  intensive  study  of  practical 
methods  of  solving  fitting  problems  are  treated  in  this  course.  Application  is 
made  of  the  principles  of  costume  design  in  clothing  selection  of  ready-to-wear 
clothing  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  advanced  clothing  projects.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Ec.  102  or  equivalents. 

Home  Ec.  206.     Principles  of  Food  Preparation  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  food  selection,  purchasing,  and  preparation  for  the  family  with 
emphasis  on  principles  and  techniques  of  preparation. 

Home  Ec.  207.     Learning  and  Growth  of  the  Preschool  Child        Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  views  the  early  periods  of  development  from  infancy  to  school 
age  in  relation  to  the  major  challenges  confronting  the  child  as  he  masters  the 
task  of  socialization.  Sensitivity  to  the  learning  process  is  developed  through 
the  focus  on  how  children  learn  through  the  instrument  of  play.  Opportunities 
are  provided  for  supervised  observation  and  participation  with  groups  of 
preschool  children. 

Home  Ec.  209.     Psychology  of  Family  Relations  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Following  the  family  life  cycle,  the  course  covers  typical  issues,  emotional 
patterns,  and  developmental  tasks  of  late  adolescence,  courtship,  adjustment 
in  marriage,  pregnancy,  child  rearing,  later  stages  of  parenthood,  and  old  age. 
Students'  own  relationships,  values,  and  sex  roles  are  discussed  and  examined, 
while  outside  readings,  lectures  and  films  provide  a  broader  background  from 
contemporary  American  society.    This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students. 

Home  Ec.  210.     Management  and  its  Contribution 

to  Family  Living  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  in  depth  the  concepts,  competencies,  prin- 
ciples, and  practices  which  are  the  basis  of  effective  management.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  theory  of  problem-solving,  decision-making,  organization, 
activity  structure  and  components,  and  resource  allocation. 

Home  Ec.  303.     Housing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Factors  affecting  the  housing  needs  of  today's  families  are  discussed.  The 
economic,  social  and  psychological  influences  related  to  family  life  cycle  are 
studied.  Organization  of  living  space  and  selection  and  use  of  materials  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  family  are  considered. 

Home  Ec.  306.     Nutrition  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  all  students  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
components  of  the  food  we  eat,  the  value  of  the  various  nutrients  to  the 
body's  proper  functioning,  and  the  ways  in  which  this  information  applies  to 
various  age  groups  and  to  specific  situations  and  activities.  Open  to  all  college 
students. 

Home  Ec.  312.     Meal  Management  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  include  the  study  of  planning,  purchasing,  prepara- 
tion, and  serving  of  adequate  and  attractive  meals  for  the  family.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  application  of  principles  of  nutrition,  good  management  of  time, 
energy,  and  equipment,  the  aesthetics  and  psychology  involved  in  making  meals 
appealing,  and  the  coordination  of  table  appointments.  Prerequisites:  26-206 
and  26-306. 

Home  Ec.  317.     Family,  School  and  Community  Interaction  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

A  study  of  the  factors  from  school,  family  and  community  and  their  effect 
on  the  child. 

Home  Ec.  320.     Interior  Decoration  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Selection  and  organization  of  furnishings  for  a  family's  way  of  living;  color 
and  design  principles  in  planning  interiors  are  studied.  This  course  is  open 
to  all  college  students. 

Home  Ec.  321.     Field  Trip  Experiences  in  Home  Economics  I       Cr:  1  s.hr. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  home  economics  student  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  study  the  policies,  practices,  problems  and  contributions  of  business, 
industry  and  community  agencies  which  relate  closely  with  families  as 
consumers. 

Home  Ec.  400.     Senior  Seminar  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

A  discussion  of  current  research  programs  and  recent  trends  and  develop- 
ments in  home  economics.    Required  o\  all  home  economics  majors. 

Home  Ec.  401  A.     Home  Economics  Education  I  Cr:   1   s.hr. 

A  prerequisite  course  preparing  the  student  for  teaching  in  a  junior  high 
school.  A  study  of  the  teacher-learning  process  is  made  in  home  economics 
with  emphasis  placed  upon  developing  effective  teaching  plans,  methods,  and 
resources  for  a  family  centered  program. 

Home  Ec.  401 B.     Home  Economics  Education  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  teaching  home  economics 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  curriculum  development 
for  vocational  education,  senior  high  school,  special  education,  and  non- 
Fnglish  speaking  classes  in  home  economics.  Preparation  for  student  teaching 
in  a  senior  high  school  is  coordinated  with  this  course.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  Education.  T. 

Home  Ec.  402.     Quantity  Food  Preparation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  adequate  menu  planning  for  large  groups, 

use  of  standardized  recipes,   quantity  buying  and  preparation   of  foods,   and 

problems  involved  in  school-lunch  management.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 202. 

Home  Ec.  403.     Home  Management  Residence  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are  threefold;  1 )  to  study  actual  problem- 
solving  situations  relative  to  the  managerial  theory,  concepts  and  principles 
studied  in  26-210  Management  and  its  Contribution  to  Family  Living;  2)  to 
develop  further  practical  experience  in  the  various  areas  of  home  economics; 
3)  to  understand  oneself  in  relation  to  the  group  process  and  effectiveness 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  problem-solving  experimentation  and  analysis 
in  view  of  specific  goals  and  values  desired  and  the  economical  use  of  re- 
sources to  achieve  those  ends.: 
Prerequisite:  26-210. 

Home  Ec.  403A.     Problems  in  Management  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  analysis  of  personal  and  family  activity  and  resources  with 
special  emphasis  on  variations  among  socio-economic  groups.  Specific  study 
will  be  made  of  the  following:  problem  clusters;  value  intensification  and  rank- 
ordering;  commitment;  spending  patterns,  work  patterns,  community,  family 
and  personal  resources;  internal  and  external  influences  on  problem  solving 
and  creation.  Experience  is  included  to  acquaint  students  with  the  manage- 
ment problems  of  families  with  different  backgrounds  from  their  home  situa- 
tion. Students  may  register  for  26-403  Home  Management  Residence  in  lieu 
of  this  course;  credit  will  not  be  granted  for  both. 

Home  Ec.  406.     Advanced  Tailoring  Cr.  2  s.hrs. 

Fundamental  processes  and  procedures  for  constructing  tailored  garments 
and  the  differences  between  dressmaking  and  tailoring  techniques  are  em- 
phasized. A  comparison  is  made  between  factory-made  garments  and  custom 
tailoring.    Prerequisite:  Home  Ec.  204. 

Home  Ec.  407.     Consumer  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  study  of  the  allocation  of  resources  used  by 
families  to  acquire  meaningful  living.  Content  includes:  the  sociological, 
psychological,  and  economic  factors  which  influence  American  families, 
consumption  patterns;  spending  plans;  financial  protection  and  security;  credit; 
savings  and  investments;  marketing  systems  and  conditions,  motivations  as 
an  economic  unit  functioning  in  the  economic  system.  The  course  is  open  to 
all  college  students. 
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Home  Ec.  409.     Current  Problems  in  Home  Economics  Teaching  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help  in-service  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  of  home  economics  plan  and  teach  an  effective  homemaking  program. 
Topics  included  are:  planning  a  well-rounded  and  effective  program  of  home 
economics;  using  the  New  Jersey  curriculum  guide  in  program  planning; 
evaluating  audio-visual  materials;  working  effectively  in  the  short  period; 
working  with  exceptional  children,  both  retarded  and  above  average;  cor- 
relating the  homemaking  program  with  other  departments  in  the  school; 
planning  and  reorganizing  home  economics  departments;  and  reviewing  new 
methods  of  teaching  home  economics.  Prerequisite:  Home  economics  teaching 
experience  or  student  teaching. 

Home  Ec.  410.     Experimental  Foods  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  comparative  approach  to  methods  of  food  preparation  with  em- 
phasis on  newer  techniques.  It  is  slanted  to  the  needs  of  the  prospective  teacher. 
Each  student  does  experimental  laboratory  work  on  selected  phases  of  food 
preparation. 

Home  Ec.  415.     Adult  Education  in  Home  Economics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  home  economics  teachers  interested  in  teaching 
adults  in  school,  community  and  extension  programs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
understanding  the  adult  learner  and  developing  appropriate  programs  and 
teaching  techniques.    Prerequisites  26-401  A  &  B. 

Home  Ec.  416.     Field  Experiences  in  Occupational  Education       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  home  economics  student  field  experiences  in 
work-study  programs  in  occupational  education.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  learn- 
ing how  federal,  state,  and  local  occupational  programs  are  administered  and 
organized.  Preparation  for  field  experience  is  co-ordinated  with  this  course. 
Prerequisites  26-401 A  &  B. 

Home  Ec.  420.     Teaching  Family  Living  in  the  Public  Schools       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Subject  matter  considered  in  family  living  classes  in  elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  experience  with  techniques  to  prepare  boys  and  girls 
for  successful  family  living  are  offered. 

Home  Ec.  421.     New  Developments  in  Clothing  and  Textiles         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Courses  of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  examined  for 
present  practices  used  in  the  teaching  of  clothing  and  textiles.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  stimulate  originality  and  to  show  how  clothing  and  textiles  can  be 
interrelated  to  other  areas  of  home  economics.  Actual  plans  for  teaching  a 
comprehensive  program  in  clothing  and  textiles  in  the  elementary  and  scondary 
schools  are  formulated.  Prerequisites:  Home  Ec.  102,  201,  401 A  or  equivalents. 

Home  Ec.  423.     Seminar  in  the  Supervision  of  Home  Economics    Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  cooperating  teachers  planning  to  work  with  home 
economics  student  teachers  in  the  pre-service  program  at  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege. The  course  deals  with  principles,  methods,  and  techniques  of  leadership 
in  improving  the  programs  of  home  economics  education. 

Home  Ec.  424.     Workshop  in  Home  Economics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  current  selected  problems  in 
the  field  of  home  economics. 

Home  Ec.  425.     Home  Economics  in  the  Elementary  School 

Program  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  home  economists  and  those  interested  in  elementary 
education.  How  home  economics  can  supplement,  enrich,  and  integrate  the 
experience  in  home  and  family  living  which  are  part  of  the  regular  classroom 
work  in  the  elementary  school  is  the  basis  of  content  of  this  course.  Discussions 
include  the  philosophy  and  organization  of  the  elementary  homemaking  pro- 
gram and  the  development  of  homemaking  activities.  Prerequisite:  Open  to 
home  economists  and  teachers  in  elementary  education. 

Home  Ec.  426.     Home  Management  in  Secondary  School 

Curriculum  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 
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The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  integrate  the  understandings  and  knowledge 
of  home  economics  with  the  theory  and  practices  of  management.  Study  in- 
cludes factors  affecting  decision  making  and  the  use  of  family  resources  with 
emphasis  on  how  these  concepts  can  be  incorporated  into  home  economics 
courses,  materials,  methods,  and  course  developments  for  teaching  home 
management. 

Home  Ec.  427.     The  Disadvantaged  Family  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  families  with  various  kinds  of  disadvantages; 
social,  economic,  educational,  physical  and  cultural.  Of  primary  importance, 
however,  are  families  from  lower  socio-economic  and  minority  groups.  Cause 
and  effect  factors,  community  agencies  and  curriculum  development  are  some 
of  the  areas  of  study  leading  to  understanding  children  from  these  backgrounds 
and  orienting  subject  matter  to  their  needs.  Provision  for  individual,  personal 
experiences  will  be  part  of  the  study.  This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students 
with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Home  Ec.  429.     Family  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  concentrates  on  analyzing,  comparing  and  organizing  various 
viewpoints  and  studies  of  family  patterns — around  the  world,  through  history 
and  among  different  socio-economic  groups.  An  underlying  theme  is  the  in- 
fluence of  rapid  social  change  on  the  stability  of  the  family  and  of  family- 
biased  values. 
Home  Ec.  431.     Teacher-Parent  Relations  in  Early  Childhood 

Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Techniques  for  organizing  parent  programs  and  meetings  are  presented. 
Topics  included  are  program  planning,  use  of  consultation  and  community 
resources  and  special  methods  and  procedures  for  working  with  parents  in- 
dividually and  in  groups. 

Home  Ec.  432.     Women  in  Contemporary  Society  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  roles  played  by  the  modern  American  woman,  her  education, 
ambiguities  and  dilemmas.  Study  includes  trends,  developments  and  accomp- 
lishments of  women,  educational  needs,  social  and  economic  contributions  to 
the  family  and  culture,  and  the  resolution  of  professional,  personal  and  family 
needs,  interests  and  responsibilities.   This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Earl  (chairman)  Clendenning,  De  Old,  Frankson,  Goodall,  Olsen,  Ross,  Saunders, 
Stille,  Swerdlow 

Industrial  arts  emphasizes  the  relation  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  arts  to  the 
development  of  civilization  and  the  vital  part  that  industry  plays  in  our 
present-day  technical  society.  Creative  satisfaction  resulting  from  well-designed 
and  carefully  executed  projects  is  provided  for  in  the  comprehensive  industrial 
arts  laboratory. 

The  industrial  arts  curriculum  offers  opportunities  for  the  student  to  broaden 
his  concepts  of  the  industrial  world  in  which  he  lives.  This  is  achieved  through 
student  experiences  in  the  major  industrial  areas.  The  industrial  arts  course 
offerings,  for  effective  learning  experiences,  follow  each  other  in  a  carefully 
planned  sequence.  In  addition  to  increasing  his  technical  knowledge  and  skill, 
the  student  is  directed  in  the  techniques  of  teaching  industrial  arts  in  the  ele- 
mentary, junior,  and  senior  high  schools. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  are  en- 
couraged to  gain  industrial  experience.  Those  who  complete  the  industrial  arts 
curriculum  are  prepared  to  teach  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  schools, 
junior  high  schools,  and  the  senior  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 


Industrial  Arts  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 

Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

LA.  101  Intro,  to  Industrial 

Arts  Ed 1 

LA.  115  Foundations  of 

Design  2 

LA.  121  Foundations  of 

Industry-Woods  2 

LA.   Ill   Foundations  of 

Industry-Drafting    2 

15'/2 


Spring  Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.    106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad) 2 

Sci.  100 A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B  Biological  Science     4 
LA.  131  Foundations  of 

Industrial-Metals    2 

LA.  141  Foundations  of 

Industry-Graphic  Arts  2 


Vi 


16'/2 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities  Vi 

Psych.   201    Hitmen   Dew   & 

Behavior,    I    3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geoc.  200  Intro  to  Geography 
H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  living  2 

I. A.  232  Industrial  Metals 

Technology  2 

I.A.  242  Industrial  Graphic 

Technology    2 

I.A.  251  Foundations  of 

Industry-Power    2 

I.A.  261  Foundations  of 

Industry-Ceramics    2 

16^/2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities  Vi 

Speech    100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech  3 

Psych.  202  Human  Dcv.  A 

Behavior,  II  3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.   100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.   308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 
I.A.  212  Industrial  Drafting 

Technology  2 

I.A.  222  Industrial  Wood 

Technology   2 

I.A.  252  Industrial  Power 

Technology  2 

I.A.  271  Foundations  of 

Industry-Textiles  2 


I6V2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths  of 

Teaching    3 

I.A.  301  Principles  of 

Industrial  Arts  Education  2 
I.A.  381  Foundations  of 

Industry-Plastics    2 

I.A.  391  Foundations  of 

Industry-Electronics    2 

Free  Electives  7 


Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 
Community    3 

Ed.  403A  Student  Teaching — 
Junior  Practicum  (4  weeks 
off  campus)  3 

Math.  300,  310,  311  or  312  2 

F.A.  100  Intro  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

I.A.  302  Curriculum  & 
Teaching  of  Industrial 
Arts  Education  2 

I.A.  392  Industrial 

Electronics  Technology   ..     2 


16 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dew  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Ed.  403B  Student  Teaching 

6  weeks  off  campus)  5 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical   Reasoning    2 

I.A.  Elective  3 


16 


I.ang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language  2 

Ed.  4 —  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Mathematics   or 

Science   2 

Elective — Humanities  

I.A.  Elective  2 

Free  Elective  5 


16 


TOTAL:     128  semester  hours 
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Specialization  Requirements  for  a  Minor  Teaching 
Field  in  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Since  this  is  a  comprehensive  major  and  the  physical  facilities  are  very 
limited, -no  minor  is  offered. 

Students  who  complete  this  major  program  will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey 
Certificate  for  the  teaching  of  Industrial  Arts  Education  in  the  elementary, 
junior  high  or  senior  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  COURSES— 28:000 

Ind.  Arts  101.     Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts  Education  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  nature  and  content  of  industrial 
arts  education.  Study  is  given  to  a  brief  historical  background,  types  of  pro- 
grams, laboratory  techniques  for  individual  and  groups,  the  breadth  of  in- 
dustrial arts  teacher. 

Ind.  Arts  11.     Foundations  of  Industry — Drafting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  the  development  of  drafting  problems  students  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  concepts,  principles  and  practices  employed  in  the  drafting 
industry.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  sketching  and  mechanical 
skills  and  techniques  as  they  are  applied  to  orthographic  and  pictorial  drawing. 

Open  to  general  students — required  for  industrial  arts. 
Ind.  Arts  115.     Foundations  of  Design  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  methods  of  design  with  materials  are  introduced.  Problem-solving, 
creativity,  brainstorming  and  analysis  methods  are  studied  and,  when  possible, 
applied  in  the  solution  of  fundamental  design  problems  with  materials. 

Open  to  all  students  as  a  general  education  elective. 

Ind.  Arts  121.     Foundations  of  Industry — Woods  Cr.  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  woods  with  emphasis  on  standard  hand  and 
machine  woodworking  operations  and  processes.  AH  phases  of  the  woods  area 
are  studied  with  stress  placed  on  wood  manipulation  through  cabinet  making, 
furniture  building  and  patternmaking,  as  well  as  finishing  processes. 

Ind.  Arts  131.     Foundations  of  Industry — Metals  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  information,  develop  skills,  and  concepts 
fundamental  to  understanding  the  principles  of  material  handling  and  process- 
ing. It  describes  tools,  materials  and  operations  that  are  common  to  many 
metalworking  occupations,  such  as  machine  shop,  foundry,  sheet  metal,  art 
metal,  ornamental  wrought  iron,  and  welding  technology. 

Ind.  Arts  141.     Foundations  of  Industry — Graphic  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  development  of  printing,  printing  methods, 
layout  and  the  principles  and  techniques  used  in  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

Ind.  Arts  212.     Industrial  Drafting  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  the  principles  and  techniques  previously  learned  are  employed 
in  actual  machine  problems  involving  planning  and  details  and  assembly 
drawing.  A  study  is  made  of  surface  developments  and  intersections  as  they 
apply  to  the  sheet  metal  industry. 

Open  to  general  industrial  arts  students  who  have  had  I. A.  111. 
Ind.  Arts  222.     Industrial  Woods  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  further  study  in  woods,  with  emphasis  placed  on  wood 
forming  and  manipulation.  Stress  is  given  to  industrialization  and  mechanization 
in  the  woods  industry,  as  well  as  structural  woodworking,  woodworking  tool 
maintenance  and  industrial  wood  finishing  processes. 

Prerequisite  LA.  121. 

Ind.  Arts  232.     Industrial  Metals  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  information,  develop  skills  and  concepts 
of  material  handling  and  processing.  It  describes  advanced  techniques  of  em- 
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ploying  tools,   materials   and   operations   common    to    the    major    metalmaking 

occupations. 

Ind.  Arts  242.     Industrial  Graphic  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  visual  communications  with  emphasis  on  the 
industrial  principles  and  practices.  Study  in  depth  is  made  of  the  various  areas 
of  the  graphic  arts  industry. 
Ind.  Arts  251.     Foundations  of  Industry — Power  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  power  sources  but  is  primarily  a  study 
of  reciprocating  internal  combustion  engines.  This  course  will  provide  an  over- 
view of  the  design,  development,  function,  and  operation  of  these  heat  engines 
and  their  auxiliaries. 

Ind.  Arts  252.     Industrial  Power  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  advanced  study  of  heat  engines.  Based  on  prerequisite  work  in 
Industrial  Arts  251,  this  course  will  study  both  internal  and  external  combustion 
engines  and  the  transmission  of  power  from  these  sources  to  useful  ends. 

Ind.  Arts  261.     Foundations  of  Industry — Ceramics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  encompasses  the  general  area  of  ceramics,  including  clay  prod- 
ucts glasswork,  cement  work,  enameling  and  lapidary.  Stress  is  placed  upon 
hand  and  machine  manipulation  with  further  development  in  regard  to  the 
industrialized  and  mechanized  approaches  to  production  and  techniques  used 
in  industry. 

Ind.  Arts  271.     Foundations  of  Industry — Textiles  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  survey  of  textiles  industry  through  a  variety  of  hand 
and  machine  operations.  Stress  is  given  to  raw  material  acquisitions,  basic 
production,  material  manipulation,  coloring  and  dyeing,  decorating  techniques 
and  finishing  processes. 

Ind.  Arts  301.     Principles  of  Industrial  Arts  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  principles  of  industrial  arts  and  their 
relationship  to  general  education.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the 
child  as  a  person,  basic  needs  of  children,  importance  of  creative  interests,  how 
to  motivate,  the  types  cf  materials  used,  behavior  changes  as  outcomes,  and 
organizing  laboratory  experiences. 

Ind.  Arts  302.     Curriculum  and  Teaching  of  Industrial 

Arts  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  overall  study  of  the  industrial  arts  objectives,  selec- 
tion of  subject  matter,  starting  a  class,  giving  demonstrations,  using  visual  and 
auditory  aids,  selecting  the  project,  developing  instructional  materials,  analyzing 
the  personnel  organization,  keeping  records,  planning  the  laboratory,  and  evalu- 
ating results  in  industrial  arts. 

Ind.  Arts  381.     Foundations  of  Industry — Plastics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  fundamental  and  introductory  study  of  the  plastics 
industry  accomplished  through  hand  and  machine  operations  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  a  variety  of  plastic  materials.  Emphasis  is  given  to  fundamental  hand 
and  machine  processing  as  well  as  material  selection,  equipment  use  and 
maintenance. 

Ind.  Arts  391.     Foundations  of  Industry — Electronics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  this  study  one  is  to  gain  a  thorough  familiarization  with  direct  and 
alternating  current  circuit  fundamentals.  Course  work  is  divided  among  lectures 
on  theory,  laboratory  experience  and  special  project  work. 

Ind.  Arts  392.     Industrial  Electronics  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  study,  basic  vacuum  tube  and  transistor  circuitry  is  investigated.  This 
includes  power  supplies,  amplifiers,  oscillators,  and  special  purpose  circuits. 
Prerequisite — LA.  391. 

Ind.  Arts  407.     Field  Studies  of  Industry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  broad  range  of  industrial  firms  is  visited  to  note  and  evaluate  the  processes 
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used,  materials  employed,  the  working  conditions  instituted,  and  the  labor 
relations  practiced.  Every  attempt  is  made  to  visit  representative  industries  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

Ind.  Arts  411.     Industrial  Photographic  Techniques  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

Industrial  equipment,  materials  and  processes  are  used  and  evaluated  in  con- 
nection with  a  variety  of  experiences  in  industrial  photography. 

Open  to  senior  or  graduate  industrial  arts  majors  and  others  meeting  pre- 
requisite— Ind.  Arts  141  and  142  or  approval  of  instructor. 

Ind.  Arts  412.     Design  in  Industry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  industrial  designer's  approach  to  design  dictates  the  material  and  activ- 
ities in  this  course.  Students  engage  in  all  the  activities  involved  in  the  design 
of  a  product  for  production  and  purchase  in  contemporary  society. 

Open  to  senior  or  graduate  industrial  arts  and  fine  arts  students. 
Ind.  Arts  421.     Jewelry  Making  and  Lapidary  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Through  laboratory  experiences  students  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
lapidary  and  jewelry  making  skills.  They  will  design  pieces  that  will  involve 
casting  and  wrought  jewelry  processes.  The  lapidary  experience  cultivate  skills 
in  sawing,  shaping,  polishing,  and  mounting  stones  to  exhibit  their  inherent 
qualities. 

Ind.  Arts  422.     Industrial  Plastics  Techniques  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  advanced  technical  course  in  the  industrial  area  of  plastics.  Study 
is  bas^d  upon  foundation  material  and  is  concerned  with  developing  technical 
proficiency  and  mechanical  skill  in  regard  to  injection  molding,  extension 
molding,  compression  molding,  transfer  molding  and  laminating. 

Prerequisite — Ind.  Arts  381  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Ind.  Arts  431.     Advanced  Electronics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  overview  of  our  current  electronic  technology  with 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  applications  of  electronic  circuitry  to  communications 
and  control  systems. 

Prerequisites  for  the  course  are  a  basic  knowledge  of  A.C.  and  D.C.  circuit 
theory  and  a  familiarization  with  power  supply,  amplifier,  and  oscillator  circuits. 

Ind.  Arts  432.     Power  Technology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  advanced  technical  study  of  internal  and  external  combustion 
engines  and  of  fluid  power.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  established  engines, 
power  sources  in  the  developmental  stage  will  be  examined.  Much  of  the  course 
work  will  consist  of  work  on  individual  problems  in  power. 

Prerequisite:  Industrial  Arts  252  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Ind.  Arts  442.     Conservation  of  Basic  Industrial  Materials  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Students,  while  living  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conser- 
vation, Stokes  State  Forest,  study  the  origin,  development  use,  and  consumption 
of  basic  materials  as  they  exist  in  nature,  by  taking  field  trips  with  specialists 
in  each  area. 

Ind.  Arts  443.     The  Use  and  Processing  of  Basic  Industrial 

Materials  by  Modern  Industry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Students  live  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation. 
Study  is  devoted  to  recognition,  use,  and  processing  of  basic  natural  materials, 
such  as  ores,  wood,  fuels,  and  agricultural  products  to  improve  their  value  as 
industrial  materials,  such  as  leather  and  plastics.  The  course  is  developed 
through  the  use  of  films,  field  trips,  and  discussion  with  industrial  specialists. 
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LIBRARY   SCIENCE   MINOR 

Students  who  complete  the  eighteen  semester-hour  program  and  the  work 
experience  satisfactorily  will  receive  the  teacher-librarian  certificate.  This  certifi- 
cate is  required  for  service  as  a  teacher-librarian  in  the  elementary  and/or 
secondary  schools. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  library  science  minor: 
Library  Science  200.     Introduction   to  School   Library   Service        Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

An  understanding  of  the  functions  and  services  of  the  school  library  in  rela- 
tion to  all  other  types  of  libraries  is  studied.  The  development  of  library  service, 
books  and  printing  as  well  as  censorship  problems  and  the  ethics  of  the  library 
profession  are  discussed.  The  concept  of  a  materials  center  encompassing  non- 
book  materials  is  introduced. 

Library  Science  301-302.     Reference  and   Bibliography, 

Parts  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  reference  and  bibliographic  course  is  an  examination  and  study  of  the 
basic  reference  materials  with  emphasis  on  those  most  useful  in  the  school 
library.  Encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  yearbooks,  atlases,  indexes,  specialized 
reference  books,  and  bibliographies  in  major  subject  fields  are  included.  Train- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  catalog  as  a  basic  reference  tool  is  stressed. 

Library  Science  303.     Fundamentals  of  Cataloging 

and  Classification  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  principles  involved  in  the  cataloging  and  classification  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  non-book  materials  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System.  Extensive  practice  in  the  application  of  these  principles  is  provided 
through  laboratory  experience.  A  knowledge  of  typing  is  desirable. 

Library  Science  403.     Reading  Materials  for  Children  and  Youth: 

Selection  and  Evaluation  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  and  evaluation  of  library  materials  provided 
by  the  modern  school  library  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth.  Extensive  critical 
reading  of  children's  and  young  adult  books  is  required.  Principles  of  book 
selection  are  emphasized  and  experience  in  the  use  of  selection  tools  is  provided. 
The  point  of  view  relates  the  library  collection  to  the  total  school  program. 

Library  Science  404.     Organization  and  Administration  of 

School  Libraries  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Practical  experience  in  setting  up  effective  library  routines  is  stressed.  These 
routines  include  budgeting,  locating  sources  for  library  materials,  purchasing 
materials,  book  processing,  preparing  library  reports  and  statistics,  taking  inven- 
tory, planning  and  adapting  library  rooms  and  equipment,  and  evaluating  library 
collections  and  services. 

Education  408.     Selection  and  I  tilization  of  Audio-Visual 

Materials.  Cr:  2  s.h-s. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  40. 
Work  Experience  Requirement 

A  total  of  100  hours  in  library  work  experience  is  a  requirement.  Thirty-six 
hours  must  be  completed  before  student  teaching.  Observation  and  some  limited 
work  experience  will  be  provided  during  observation  week  in  the  junior  year. 
36  hours  in  the  college  library — unpaid 
64  hours  in  secondary  and  elementary  school  libraries 
It  is  desirable  for  the  student  to  divide  this  requirement  between  the  two  types 
of  libraries. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Clifford  (Chairman),  Anderson,  Baragona,  Carroll,  Demetropoulous,  Garfunkel, 
Gottschall,  Hill,  Lacatena,  Leef,  Maletsky,  Merfeld,  Nettler,  Scudieri,  Sobel, 
Speed,  Stewart,  Westphal,  Williams 

Prospective  teachers  cf  secondary-school  mathematics  can  achieve  a  broad 
cultural  background,  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  chosen  field  of  work, 
and  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  problems,  techniques,  and  methods  of 
procedure  in  teaching  mathematics  in  the  secondary  school. 

Mathematics  for  a  student  in  teacher  education  differs  little  in  actual  content 
from  that  for  a  student  in  a  liberal  arts  program.  The  course  of  study  in 
mathematics  provides  for  a  study  of  topics  in  college  mathematics  with  con- 
tinual emphasis  on  their  use  as  a  background  for  teaching.  The  courses 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  are  taught  with  the  following 
objectives  in  view: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  practice  in  those  topics  in  mathe- 
matics which  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This  is  best  done  by  having 
such  review  an  incidental  part  of  the  advanced  work  in  mathematics 
rather  than  a  repetition  of  high  school  subject-matter. 

2.  To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  mathematical  concepts  which  underly 
those  the  student  will  be  required  to  teach. 

3.  To  note  that  many  phases  of  college  mathematics  are  the  extension  or 
continuation  of  similar  topics  in  high  school  mathematics. 

4.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  concomitant  of  a 
broad  knowledge  of  subject-matter  beyond  minimum  requirements. 

5.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of  the  specific  contri- 
butions which  mathematics  has  made  to  civilization. 

6.  To  make  the  student  aware,  through  observation  and  participation  in 
teaching  in  College  High  School,  of  the  character  and  diversity  of  the 
problems  arising  in  teaching  mathematics  to  secondary  school  pupils. 

7.  To  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly  science,  social 
studies,  and  economics,  so  that  the  student  will  realize  the  effectiveness  of 
mathematics  as  a  tool  in  solving  scientific  and  sociological  problems. 

No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not  demon- 
strated his  ability  by  his  high  school  work  in  at  least  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 


Mathematics  Major — Teacher  Education 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H.                          Spring  Semester            S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi           Activities    Vi 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I  3           Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  Literature,  II  or 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary  Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,    I    3               Analysis,  II   3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2           F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Sci.  100A  Physical  Science*  or  Arts    3 

Sci.    100B  Biological  Science  4           Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Math.  101  Mathematical  Pers.  Adj 2 

Analysis**    4          Math.  102  Calculus,  I  4 

I6V2  15V2 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  I  3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives*  4 

Math.  201  Calculus,  II  4 


I6V2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Electives  5 

Math.  307  Probability  3 

Math.  302  Higher  Algebra  ....  3 


16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought  3 

Elective — Math,  or  Science*  ....     2 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Electives  3 

Math.  401  The  Teaching  of 

Maths,  in  Sec.  School  3 

Math.  Elective — from  one  of 
the  following  courses:    407, 
412,  413,  414  3 


16 


Maimimaik  S 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Phyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 

Electives  4 

Math.  202  Calculus,  III  4 


16V* 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

One  of  the  following:   3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives     3 

Math.  308  The  Teaching  of  Junior 

High  School  Mathematics  ....     2 
Math.  301  Modern  College 

Geometry  3 

Math.  Electives  2 


16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4 — Education  elective  3 

Electives  2 

Math.  404  Modern 

Mathematical  Literature  ..  2 


15 


Total:  128  semester-hours 


*9  semester-hours  of  electives  are  required  in  a  secondary  teaching  field 
other  than  the  major.  While  students  are  free  to  elect  an  area  in  consultation 
with  their  advisor  they  are  urged  to  take  Physics  101,  102,  402,  and  a  Physics 
elective  to  satisfy  this  9-hour  requirement  and  the  general  education  require- 
ment in  Science  (i.e.  replacing  Sci.  100A  or  Sci.  100B). 

♦♦Prospective  majors  are  encouraged  to  demonstrate  their  readiness  for 
Calculus  I  (Math.  102)  on  C  E  E  B  Advanced  Mathematics  Examinations.  At 
least  half  of  each  entering  class  are  expected  to  start  their  college  mathematics 
with  Math.  102,  201  and  202  their  first  three  semesters,  and  to  take  4  s.hrs.  of 
electives  in  Mathematics  to  replace  the  time  that  would  have  been  spent  on 
Math.  101. 
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OBSERVATIONS   IN   COLLEGE  HIGH   SCHOOL 

In  addition  to  the  course  program  outlined,  mathematics  majors  have  a 
program  of  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  classes  in 
mathematics.  They  are  required  to  observe  a  unit  of  work  during  either 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  year.  Ordinarily  this  will  require  from  10  to  15 
consecutive  visits.  As  part  of  the  work  in  Math.  308  they  will  observe  and 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  earlier  grades  in  College  High  School.  As  part 
of  the  work  in  Math.  401  they  will  observe  and  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  upper  grades. 


MINORS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Students  selecting  mathematics  as  a  minor  should  consult  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Mathematics  Department  before  beginning  this  work.  All  mathematics 
minors  must  take  the  calculus  sequence:  Math.  102,  201  and  202.  They  must 
take  either  Math.  308  or  401.    A  total  of  21  semester-hours  is  required. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION   COURSES 

All  students  are  required  to  take  some  courses  in  mathematics  as  part  of 
their  requirement  in  general  education.  For  mathematics  majors  these  courses 
are  integrated  into  their  regular  program.  Science  majors  meet  this  requirement 
by  taking  either  Math.  103-104  or  Math.  105-106.  All  other  majors  are 
required  to  take  Math.  320 — Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning  and  must  select 
one  course  from  Math.  300,  310,  31 1  or  312.  To  complete  the  general  education 
requirement  in  mathematics  and  science,  students  may  elect  another  course 
from  this  list. 


MATHEMATICS  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Required 

S.H. 

Math.   102     Calculus  I   4 

Math.  201     Calculus  II    4 

Math.  202     Calculus  III     4 

Math.  302     Higher  Algebra  3 

Math.  307     Probability  3 

Math.  407     Advanced  Calculus  3 

Total  Required  21  s.hrs. 
Electives  from  the  Following 

S.H. 

Math.  211     Difference  Equations   2 

Math.  301     College   Geometry   3 

Math.  405     History  of  Mathematics  2 

Math.  408     Advanced  Calculus  II  2 

Math.  409     Finite  Mathematics  2 

Math.  412     Foundations  of  Geometry  3 

Math.  413     Statistics    3 

Math.  414     Linear  Algebra  3 

Math.  415     Differential  Equations  3 

Math.  417     Theory  of  Numbers  2 

Math.  432     Topology   3 

Math.  480     Logic    2 

Total  Electives  Required  12  s.hrs. 


Total  Credits  for  Major  33  s.hrs. 
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MATHEMATICS   COURSES— 50:000 

Math.    101.      Mathematical  Analysis  Cr:   4   s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  not  ready  for  Math.  102.  The  topics  include:  logic  and 
sets,  the  real  number  system,  relations  and  functions,  trigonometry  and  circular 
functions,  the  binomial  theorem,  inverse  functions,  elementary  theory  of 
equations  and  inequalities,  complex  numbers,  analytic  plane  geometry,  and 
basic  concepts  of  limits. 

Math.   102.     Calculus  I  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  and  minors.  The  topics  include:  differentiation,  integra- 
tion, maxima,  minima,  related  rates,  and  differentials. 

Math.   103.     Mathematics  for  Biological  Science  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  biology  major  who  also  takes  elementary 
courses  in  chemistry  and  physics.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  concerned 
with  sets,  probability  and  statistics.  The  latter  part  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
polynomial,  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions.  Problem  material  concen- 
trates on  the  fields  of  biology,  physics,  chemistry  and  education. 

Math.   104.     Mathematics  for  Biological  Science  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Math.  103.  Topics  covered  include:  trigono- 
metric functions,  analytic  geometry,  differential  calculus,  and  integral  calculus. 
Problems  from  the  fields  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  are  treated.  Pre- 
requisite: Math.  103. 

Math.  105.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  sequence  of  courses  is  designed  for  the  physical  science  major,  and 
there  is  less  emphasis  on  mathematical  rigor  than  in  the  corresponding  courses 
for  mathematics  majors.  This  first  course  concentrates  on  the  use  of  plane 
vectors  and  on  differentiation  of  functions  of  one  variable.  Application  of 
these  concepts  to  physics  and  chemistry  is  stressed. 

Math.  106.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  integration  of  functions  of  one  variable;  review  of  analytic 
geometry  and  trigonometry;  trigonometric,  logarithmic  and  exponential  func- 
tions; introduction  to  probability  and  statistics.    Prerequisite:   Math.   105. 

Math.  201.     Calculus  II  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  and  minors;  prerequisite  Math.  102.  The  principal  topics 
include:  applications  of  the  definite  integral,  transcendental  and  hyperbolic 
functions,  methods  of  integration,  and  the  use  of  calculus  in  plane  analytic 
geometry. 

Math.  202.     Calculus  III  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  and  minors;  prerequisite  Math.  201.  The  principal  topics 
include:  the  use  of  calculus  in  solid  geometry,  partial  differentiation,  multiple 
integration,  infinite  series,  and  differential  equations. 

Math.  205.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  III  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  parametric  and  polar  equations,  curvature  and  arc  length, 
and  methods  of  integration.  Applications  to  physical  and  chemical  problems 
include:  pendulum  and  planetary  motion;  elementary  eigenvalue  problems  for 
differential  operators,  applications  of  vectors.    Prerequisite:    Math.    106. 

Math.  206.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  IV  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  utilizing  a  vector  approach;  partial 
differentiation;  multiple  integration;  infinite  series;  determinants  and  matrices. 
Applications  to  physical  and  chemical  problems.    Prerequisite:   Math.  205. 

Math.  211.     Difference  Equations  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elementary  concepts 
of  difference  equations  and  to  review  such  basic  mathematical  notions  as 
function,  sequence,  and  mathematical  induction.  Elementary  applications  of 
difference  equations  to  such  fields  as  mathematics  of  finance,  economics, 
psychology  and  sociology  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:    Math.    102. 
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Math.  300.     Social  Uses  of  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  applications  of  elementary  mathematics  to  problems  associated 
with  modern  economic  life.    Typical  topics  are:   interest,  discount  and  con- 
sumer credit;  compound  interest  and  annuities;  investments;  insurance,  pensions 
and  social  security. 
Math.  301.     College  Geometry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Synthetic  and  coordinate  methods  are  used  to  review  the  content  and 
structure  of  high  school  geometries,  to  introduce  advanced  topics  of  Euclidean 
geometry,  to  integrate  two-  and  three-dimensional  aspects  of  Euclidean 
geometry,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  informal  discussion  of  other  geometries. 

Math.  302.     Higher  Algebra  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  algebraic  structures  and  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  algebra.  Topics  include  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  fields  and  important 
examples  of  these  abstract  systems. 

Math.  304.     Solid  Geometry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  usual  topics  of  solid  geometry  from  a  modern 
point  of  view. 

Math.  307.     Probability  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  major  emphasis  in  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  probability  theory  of 
finite  sample  spaces  together  with  limited  applications  to  statistical  theory. 
Topics  include:  meaning  of  chance  and  variability:  elements  of  combinatorial 
analysis:  probability  theory  for  finite  sample  spaces:  the  binomial,  Poisson 
and  normal  distributions:  distribution  of  functions  of  random  variables,  prob- 
lems of  estimation  and  tests  of  hypotheses,  regression  and  correlation. 
Prerequisite:  Math.  201. 

Math.  308.     The  Teaching  of  Junior  High  School  Mathematics       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  explore  the  principal  mathematical  concepts 
and  skills  taught  during  the  junior  high  school  years  and  the  techniques  and 
methods  of  presentation  which  may  be  used  effectively  in  teaching  them. 
Current  textbooks  and  literature  pertaining  to  junior  high  mathematics  are 
examined.  Observation  of  and  participation  in  the  teaching  of  certain  units 
in  junior  high  classes  are  required. 

Math.  310.     Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  whose  major  interests  are  in  fields  other 
than  mathematics  and  science.  Emphasis  is  on  basic  concepts  rather  than  on 
formal  manipulative  skills.  Topics  include:  systems  of  numeration,  finite 
mathematical  systems,  sets,  application  of  sets  to  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry,  logic  and  statements  and  an  introduction  to  probability. 

Math.  311.     The  Development  of  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Mathematics  is  considered  as  an  intellectual  discipline  and  as  an  integral 
part  of  western  culture.  The  influence  of  mathematics  on  philosophy,  physical 
and  social  sciences,  literature  and  the  arts  is  considered. 

Math.  312.     Concepts  of  the  Calculus  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  non-mathematics  major  with  the 
elements  of  the  calculus  and  some  of  its  applications.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
mathematical  ideas  rather  than  on  mechanical  procedures.  Topics  covered  will 
include:  velocity  and  acceleration,  the  derivative,  the  integral  and  infinite  series. 

Math.  320.     Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  elements  of  probability 
and  statistical  theory.  Applications  of  this  theory  to  social,  economic  and 
scientific  problems  are  given.  Topics  include:  Systematic  organization,  analysis 
and  presentation  of  data;  probability  theory  for  finite  sample  spaces:  theoretical 
frequency  distributions,  statistical  inference  and  tests  of  hypotheses;  regression 
and  correlation. 

Math.  401.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools    Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  a  thorough  exploration  of  teaching 
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techniques  in  the  area  of  secondary  mathematics.  Current  auricular  trends 
and  proposals  are  examined.  Each  student  is  required  to  observe  and  participate 
in  a  campus  demonstration  high  school  class  that  is  organized  in  conjunction 
with  the  methods  course.  Specific  topics  include:  organization  of  classroom 
activities,  lesson  planning,  techniques  of  motivation,  evaluation,  use  of  multi- 
sensory  aids,  and  curriculum  planning. 

Math.  404.     Modern  Mathematical  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  important  objective  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  integrate  the 
work  of  his  four  years  as  a  mathematics  major  and  to  relate  this  work  to  his 
chosen  profession  of  teaching  secondary  school  mathematics.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  development  of  important  concepts  of  modern  mathematics  as  well  as 
to  proposals  for  including  certain  aspects  of  these  in  the  curricula  of  the 
schools.  The  student  is  expected  to  become  familiar  with  recent  literature  in 
the  field. 

Math.  405.     History  of  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  history  of  elementary  mathematics,  through  calculus, 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  on  the  major  developments  in 
the  fields  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  and  on  contributions  of  leading 
mathematicians.  The  solution  of  mathematical  problems  in  their  historical 
context  is  an  important  part  of  the  course.  A  by-product  is  the  motivating 
effect  of  historical  information  on  the  teaching  and  learning  of  mathematics. 

Math.  407.     Advanced  Calculus  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  the  calculus  of  a  function  of  one  variable  as  a 
mathematical  system.  On  the  basis  of  postulates  for  the  real  numbers,  the 
concepts  of  function,  limit,  sequence,  infinite  series,  power  series,  continuity, 
uniform  continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration  will  be  rigorously  developed. 
Topics  considered  include:  Archimedean  principle,  density  of  the  rationals, 
intermediate  value  theorem,  Heine-Borel  theorem,  mean  value  theorem,  Cauchy 
convergence  criterion,  existence  theorem,  and  uniform  convergence  theorems. 

Math.  408.     Advanced  Calculus  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  rigorous  treatment  of  the  calculus  of  functions  of 
several  variables,  together  with  the  development  of  the  theory  of  Fourier  series. 
Topics  include:  Green's  theorem,  Stoke's  theorem,  divergence  theorem,  implicit 
function  theorem,  inverse  function  theorem,  Riemann-Lebesgue  lemma  and 
Cesaro  convergence. 

Math.  409.     Elements  of  Finite  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Topics  considered  in  this  course  are  those  dealing  with  finite,  rather  than 
infinite  sets.  Included  are  such  topics  as:  sentences  and  statements,  truth  tables, 
sets,  Boolean  algebra,  and  linear  programming.  Applications  of  mathematical 
techniques  in  the  social  sciences  are  stressed  throughout  the  course. 

Math.  410.     Mathematics  of  Finance  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  elementary  theory  of  simple  and  compound  in- 
terest and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  annuities,  sinking 
funds,  amortization,  depreciation,  stocks  and  bonds,  installment  buying,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  It  discusses  the  mathematics  of  life  insurance 
covering  the  following:  the  theory  of  probability  as  related  to  life  insurance; 
the  theory  and  calculation  of  mortality  tables;  various  types  of  life  annuities 
and  insurance  policies  and  reserves.  This  course  gives  a  helpful  background 
to  the  mathematics  teacher  and  aids  the  student  of  economics  and  insurance. 

Math.  411.     Elements  of  Mathematical  Thought  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  students  having  a  limited  background  in  mathematics 
with  the  logical  structure  of  mathematics.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  postula- 
tional  foundations  and  the  reasoning  process  itself.  Topics  include:  the  nature 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  the  origin  and  influence  of  logical  systems, 
essentials  of  logical  reasoning,  and  examples  of  logical  systems  from  algebra 
and  geometry. 

Undergraduate  mathematics  majors  desiring  to  take  this  course  must  secure 
special  permission. 
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Math.  412.     Foundations  of  Geometry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  postulates  for  various  geometries.  Euclidean 
geometry  is  considered  as  a  special  case  of  affine  and  projective  geometries. 
The  course  includes  a  comparison  of  non-Euclidean  geometries.  Prerequisite: 
Math.  301. 

Math.  413.     Statistics:  Theory  and  Applications  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

After  a  brief  review  of  probability  in  the  discrete  case,  this  course  develops 
the  general  theory  of  probability  functions  and  distribution  functions  for  first 
one  and  then  several  random  variables.  Topics  include:  Mathematical  expecta- 
tion, continuous  random  variables,  distributions  of  sums  of  random  variables, 
sampling  distributions,  point  and  interval  estimation,  regression  and  correlation. 
Through  laboratory  experiments  using  various  measuring  equipment,  the  student 
gains  experience  in  the  careful  statement  of  problems,  the  collection  of  data 
and  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  collected.  The  work  in  this  course 
requires  the  student  to  learn  the  use  of  various  desk  calculators.  Prerequisite: 
Math.  307. 

Math.  414.     Linear  Algebra  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  vector  spaces  and  matrix  algebra.  Topics  include: 
vectors  and  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations,  matrices,  determinants 
and  linear  transformations.  Prerequisite:  Math.  302. 

Math.  415.     Differential  Equations  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Applications  of  differential  equations  and  their  standard  methods  of  solution 
are  treated  in  this  course.  Topics  are:  linear  differential  equations  of  the  first 
degree  and  of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order 
with  constant  coefficients,  linear  equations  of  the  second  order,  exact  and 
total  differential  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  numerical  approximations, 
and  series  solutions. 

Math.  417.     Theory  of  Numbers  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  development  of  classical  number  theory  along 
with  a  discussion  of  the  historical  background.  The  treatment  employs  current 
set-theoretic  notation  to  make  the  traditional  topics  more  meaningful.  It 
includes  such  topics  as  prime  and  composite  numbers,  Euclid's  algorithm, 
congruences,  diophantine  equations,  quadratic  residues,  and  the  Euler-Fermat 
theorems. 

Math.  422.     Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  concepts  of  elementary  probability  and  statistics 
and  serves  as  an  introduction  for  students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in 
this  field.  Topics  include:  probability  theory  for  finite  sample  spaces,  elements 
of  combinatorial  theory,  binomial  distributions,  continuous  distributions,  func- 
tions of  random  variables,  and  problems  of  estimation  and  tests  of  significance. 
Students  credited  with  Math.  307  may  not  take  this  course  for  credit. 

Math.  423.     Techniques  and  Applications  of  Statistics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  basic  survey  of  statistical  techniques  as  applied 
in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  Fundamental  concepts  and  assumptions 
are  stressed  and  justified  experimentally,  although  mathematical  proof  of 
theorems  is  strictly  limited.  Topics  include:  descriptive  statistics,  elements  of 
probability,  sampling  procedures  and  sampling  statistics,  tests  of  hypotheses 
and  simple  design  of  experiments.  Students  are  expected  to  have  an  adequate 
background  in  high  school  algebra.  This  course  is  offered  as  a  general  educa- 
tion elective  and  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  mathematics  majors. 

Math.  432.     Introduction  to  Topology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  of  the  terminology, 
concepts,  and  methods  of  a  rich  branch  of  mathematics  which  has  proved  to 
be  a  fertile  area  for  current  research  in  mathematics.  Special  emphasis  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  "topological"  structure  of  the  familiar  real  line  (set  of  real 
numbers),  ordinary  Euclidean  space,  and  metric  spaces  in  general.  This  course 
is  designed  to  provide  a  background  for  both  understanding  more  fully  the 
results  of  classical  analysis  (calculus),  and  for  studying  "modern"  analysis. 
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Math.  440.     Contemporary  Programs  in  Secondary  Mathematics    (r:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  an  exploration  of  contemporary  curricula  in 
secondary  mathematics.  The  recommendations  of  various  curriculum  studies 
are  explored,  and  problems  of  implementation  considered.  Major  attention  is 
given  to  the  programs  of  grade  eleven  and  twelve.  The  advanced  placement 
program  is  also  considered. 

Math.  453.     Differential  Calculus  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Concepts  of  differential  calculus  are  developed  for  science  students  who 
have  taken  one  year  of  college  mathematics.  Topics  include:  functional  rela- 
tionships, slope,  limit,  continuity,  graphical  representations  of  science  problems, 
differentiation  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions,  geometric  and  physical 
application  of  derivatives,  velocity,  and  acceleration  in  curvilinear  motion. 
Applications  are  developed  utilizing  the  scientific  background  of  the  students. 
Students  credited  with  Math.  201  may  not  take  this  for  credit. 

Math.  454.     Integral  Calculus  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Concepts  of  integral  calculus  are  developed  for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Math.  453  or  equivalent.  Topics  include:  integration  procedures,  solid 
analytic  geometry,  and  geometrical  and  physical  applications  of  the  definite 
integral  in  two  and  three  dimensional  problems.  Applications  utilize  the 
scientific  background  of  the  students.  Students  credited  with  Math.  202  may 
not  take  this  for  credit. 

Math.  480.     Elements  of  Logic  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  an  understanding  of  methods  of  reasoning  used  in  the 
mathematical  sciences.  The  point  of  view  of  elementary  processes  of  symbolic 
logic  are  studied.  Background  materials  are  included  for  teaching  of  logical 
concepts  in  secondary  schools. 

Math.  495A  .  and .  B.     Honors  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  seminars  enable  outstanding  junior  and  senior  mathematics  majors  to 
do  independent  work  in  areas  not  included  in  the  regular  curriculum.  Class 
meetings  are  of  seminar  type,  and  emphasis  is  on  independent  investigations 
that  are  conducted  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  The 
student  prepares  written  reports,  gives  oral  reports,  and  is  subject  to  both 
written  and  oral  examinations.  Each  registration  in  this  course  requires 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department  and  of  the  in- 
structor.   The  more  qualified  students,  mostly  seniors,  are  invited  in  advance. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Moore   (chairman),    Christmann,    Cooper,    Hayton,    Morse,  Oneglia,    present, 
Priesing%  Sacher,  Shadel,  Szabo,  Waters,  Wilkes,  Wilt,  Zerbe 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  two-fold  program: 

1.  A  major  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach  music  in 
grades  one  through  twelve. 

2.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  general  students,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  the  College  Bands,  Choirs,  and  Orchestras. 

THE  MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  music  major  prepares  the  student  to  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
general  music,  and  music  theory  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
curriculum  includes  four  areas  of  subject-matter:  music  history,  music  theory, 
applied  music,  and  music  pedagogy. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  departmental 
audition,  at  which  time  they  will  discuss  and  demonstrate  their  qualifications 
for  specialization  in  this  field.  Prospective  music  majors  should  have  per- 
formance ability  of  promise  on  a  primary  and  secondary  instrument,  good 
musicality,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  music  theory,  and  should  give  evidence 
of  serious  music  study  throughout  the  high  school  years. 

Students  are  urged  to  participate  in  choral  and  instrumental  organizations  in 
high  school,  and  to  study  piano.  Two  years  of  a  language  are  required  for 
entrance  to  the  music  major. 

Applied  Music 

Music  majors  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in  applied  music; 
one  shall  be  a  key-board  instrument.  (See  entrance  requirements  for  listing 
of  primary  instruments.)  The  primary  instrument  represents  the  student's 
greatest  talent  and  accomplishment.  Every  music  major  will  give  a  graduation 
recital  on  his  primary  instrument  in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a  50- 
minute  private  lesson  on  the  primary  instrument  and  a  25-minute  private 
lesson  (or  equivalent  class  lesson)  on  the  secondary  instrument  each  week. 

Students  are  expected  to  assume  an  active  role  as  participants  in  the  musical 
life  of  the  college  and  the  community. 

All  music  students  will  study  with  the  applied  music  teachers  provided  by 
the  college. 

All  instruction  in  applied  music  taken  during  the  summer  session  and  all 
instruction  required  to  make  up  failures  in  applied  music  will  be  taken  at  the 
student's  expense. 

All  students  are  expected  to  accompany  on  the  piano  at  the  level  of  their 
ability  as  assigned  by  their  teacher. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 

PIANO  PRIMARY 

All  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales  four  octaves,  hands  together.  I,  IV,  V 

triads  and  inversions  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 
All  two-part  invention  or  movement  from  one  of  the  suites  by  Bach. 

The  Curricula 

A  sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven. 

A  composition  by  a  romantic  or  modern  composer. 

At  least  one  of  the  compositions  listed  above  is  to  be  played  from  memory. 

Ability  to  play  at  sight  a  4-part  Bach  chorale. 
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PIANO  SECONDARY 

Ability  to  sight-read  simple  material  of  the  difficulty  of  Hannah  Smith, 
Sight-reading  Exercises,  Parts  1  through  4,  Schroeder  and  Gunther. 

All  major  scales,  two  octaves,  hands  alone. 

I,  IV,  V  triads,  in  all  major  keys,  all  positions,  hands  alone. 

Evidence  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Oxford  Older  Beginner's  Book  or 
equivalent  material. 

Two  of  the  following  compositions: 
Minuet  in  G,  Bach 
Sonatina  in  G,  Beethoven 
Melody,  Schumann 

All  non-keyboard  majors  must  study  piano  secondary  (and  take  entrance 
placement  examinations  if  there  has  been  previous  study).  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  entrance  requirements  in  Secondary  Piano  be  completed  while 
the  student  is  in  high  school. 

These  requirements  represent  one  year  of  serious  music  study. 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  other  secondary  instruments  not  listed  herein 
may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  his  secondary  instrument 
provided  he  has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  A 
condition  on  the  secondary  instrument,  however,  must  be  removed  during  the 
first  year.  A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  until 
the  condition  has  been  removed.  Instruction  on  sub-credit  secondary  instru- 
ments will  be  taken  at  the  student's  expense  and  from  approved  teachers. 

ORGAN   PRIMARY 

The  student  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  major  and  minor 
scales,  chords,  and  arpeggios.  He  should  perform  from  memory  two  piano 
compositions: 

A  Bach  Invention  (2  or  3  part) 

A  selection  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Debussy  or  contemporary  composer. 
The  student  should  have  at  least  one  year  of  study  at  the  organ,  and  the 
following  works  are  suggested  for  study: 
The  Art  of  Organ-Playing — Dickinson  (Gray) 
Master  Studies  for  the  Organ — Carl  (G.  Schirmer) 
Eight  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues — Bach   (G.  Schirmer) 
At  the  organ  audition,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  sight-read  a  hymn  and  a 
trio.   At  least  one  of  the  following  should  be  played  from  memory: 
Prelude  and  Fugue — Bach  (1-8) 

Adagio  Movement;  a  chorale-prelude  or  a  movement  from  a  sonata. 
Contemporary  composition  of  the  student's  choice. 
Organ  is  not  offered  as  a  secondary  instrument. 

VOICE  PRIMARY 

Scales  and  exercises: 

Ability  to  sing  major  and  minor  scales  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 
Ability  to  sing  arpeggios  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  musical  feeling,  good  intonation  and  clear  diction,  two 
songs,  one  of  which  shall  be  from  memory.  You  are  not  restricted  to  the 
suggestions  below.  You  may  sing  anything  of  a  more  difficult  nature  from 
the  standard  Oratorio,  Opera  or  English,  French,  German,  or  Italian  Art 
Song  Repertory. 

Soprano:  Brahms,  "Wiegenlied"  (Lullaby) 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 
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Contralto:  Burleigh  arr.,  "Deep  River" 

Giordani,  "Caro  mio  ben" 
Tenor:  Barber,  "The  Daisies" 

Purcell,  "Passing  By" 
Bass-Baritone:       Franz,  "Dedication" 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 
Technique : 

A  pleasing  voice  evidencing  a  good  tonal  placement,  control  of  breath  and 
flexibility,  (previous  study  preferred  but  not  required). 

Reading: 

Ability  to  read  with  some  fluency  and  an  acceptable  degree  of  accuracy 
simple  folk  tunes  and  hymns. 

VOICE  SECONDARY 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  good  intonation  the  art  songs  above. 
Technique: 

No  requirements  other  than  a  good  natural  voice  which  gives  promise  of 
sufficient  development  to  met  the  needs  of  public  school  music  teaching. 

ALL  STRING   PRIMARY   INSTRUMENTS 

Scales:  All  major  and  melodic  minor  scales  (two  octaves). 

Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  orchestral  music  of  moderate  difficulty. 
Violin 

Study  Materials:  Kayser,  op.  20,  Books  I  &  II,  Mazas,  op.  36,  Book  I 
Repertory:  Accollay  Concerto;  Viotti  Concerto  No.  23;  Old  Italian  or 
German  Sonata  (or  equivalent). 

Viola 

Study  Materials:  Wolfahrt,  Foundation  Studies,  Books  I  &  II 

Repertory:  Klengel,  Album  of  Classical  Pieces,  Vol.  I,  II  or  III;  Old 

Italian  or  German  sonata  (or  equivalent). 

Cello 

Study  Materials:  Lee,  Etudes  for  Cello;  Dotzauer  Etudes. 

Repertory:  Bach  Arioso;  Goltermann  Concerto  No.  4;  Saint-Saens,  The 

Swan  (or  equivalent). 

The  Curricula 

Double-Bass 

Study  Material:  Simandl  Book  I 

Repertory:  Bach,  Minuet  in  G;  Corelli,  Sarbande  (or  equivalent). 

ALL  WOODWIND   PRIMARY  INSTRUMENTS 

Scales:   Chromatic  and  all  major  and  minor  scales,  two  octaves  or  more 

possible. 
Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or  B 

level. 

Flute 

Etudes  of  the  difficulty  of  Anderson,  op.  41;  or  Sousman  duets;  or  book 

of  Kohler  Progressive  Studies. 
Repertory:  Scene  from  Orpheus,  Gluck;  or  Minuet  from  L'Arlesienne 
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Suite —  Bizet  (or  equivalent  material).  A  concerto  of  the  difficulty 
of  Quantz,  G  Major,  Vivaldi,  "The  Goldfinch",  Mozart,  G  or  D 
Major. 

Oboe 

Etudes  of  the  level  of  Ferling,  Forty  Etudes. 

Bassoon 

Weissenborn    Method    (Cundy-Bettoney)    pp.    10-38;    Mozart   Concerto 
K.191,  or  equivalent  material. 

Clarinet 

An  Etude  from  the  standard  methods  (Klose,  Baermann,  Lazerus,  La- 
banchi,  Rose,  etc.)  demonstrating  the  students  degree  of  advancement. 
A  movement  from  a  standard  concerto  or  sonata,  e.g.,  Mozart,  Spohr, 
Brahms,  Saint-Saens,  etc. 

ALL   BRASS   PRIMARY   INSTRUMENTS 

Scales:  All  major  and  minor  scales,  two  octaves  where  possible. 
Readinc:   Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or 
B  level. 

Cornet-Trumpet 

Studies:   Arban  Method-Characteristic  Studies. 

Repertory:    Any   movement   from   the   Haydn   Trumpet   Concerto,    or 
equivalent  material. 

French  Horn 

Oscar  Franz  Method  for  Horn;  any  movement  from  a  Mozart  Horn 
Concerto. 

Trombone-Baritone 

40  Progressive  Studies — Tyrell   ( Boosey-Hawkes)    Blazevich  Concerto, 
Sketch  No.  5  (Leeds),  or  equivalent  material. 

Tuba 

Arban  Method  (bass  clef)  to  be  played  one  octave  lower,  Bach-Bell  Air 
and  Bouree  (Carl  Fischer),  or  equivalent  material. 

PERCUSSION    PRIMARY 

Performance  on  all  the  following: 
Snare  Drum 

Thirteen  fundamental  rudiments 
T\  mpany 

Demonstrate  ability  to  tune 
Xylophone  or  Bells 

Etudes  from  Arban  Method  for  Cornet;  all  major  and  minor  scales. 

PERFORMANCE   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   STUDENT  TEACHING 

I.  Junior 

The  student  must  demonstrate  before  a  jury  that  he  has  completed  the 
following: 

a.  A  working  knowledge  of  practical  key-board  harmony;  ability  to 
harmonize  and  transpose  a  simple  melody;  chord  with  primary  chords 
in  any  major  or  minor  key. 

b.  Sing  and  play  five  folk  songs  suitable  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades. 
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c.  Play  four  community  songs,  two  of  which  shall  be  "America"  and 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  from  memory. 

d.  Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  Music  2 10 A,  Secondary  Piano. 

II.  Senior 

The  student  must  demonstrate  before  a  jury  that  he  has  completed  the 
following: 

a.  Play  an  easy  selection  on  any  instrument  other  than  the  primary  or 
secondary  one. 

b.  Play  at  sight  a  song  suitable  for  use  in  the  Junior  High  School. 

c.  Play  six  community  songs,  three  of  which  shall  be  "America,"  "Amer- 
ica, the  Beautiful,"  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  These  three  shall 
be  played  from  memory. 

d.  Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  Music  310A,  Secondary  Piano. 

MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

See  Scholarships,  page  30  and  following. 

ENSEMBLES 

All  music  majors  participate  in  ensembles  throughout  the  four  years  of 
college.  Eight  semesters  must  be  in  the  area  of  the  primary  instrument.  The 
area  of  the  primary  instrument  is  defined  as:  voice  primaries,  choir;  string 
players,  orchestra;  and  wind  players,  band.  A  minimum  of  four  semesters  must 
be  in  a  vocal  ensemble  and  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  must  be  in  an  instru- 
mental ensemble.  Thereafter  the  student  may  elect  membership  in  other  or- 
ganizations, except  that  to  fill  out  necessary  sections  of  the  ensembles,  the 
chairman  of  the  department  may  assign  students  to  ensembles  as  required. 
Students  may  not  participate  in  more  than  two  organizations  either  with  or 
without  credit  unless  written  permission  is  obtained  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Music  Department.  Ensembles  credit  is  not  given  for  the  freshman  or  sopho- 
more years.  A  maximum  of  four  semester  hours  may  be  credited  towards 
graduation. 

RECITALS 

Faculty  Recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  Recitals  are  given  in  the  Recital  Hall 
of  the  Music  Building  and  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium.  Student  Recitals  are 
given  weekly.  All  music  students  are  required  to  perform  in  recitals  as  directed 
by  their  applied  music  teachers,  and  to  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  faculty 
and  student  recitals,  except  seniors. 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  GENERAL  STUDENT 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  recognized.  Teacher 
education  has  become  increasingly  a  matter  of  providing  rich  cultural  back- 
grounds upon  which  the  teaching  of  a  given  subject  may  be  projected.  For  this 
reason  all  students  except  music  majors  are  required  to  take  Music  100, 
Introduction  To  Music.  In  addition  the  general  student  may  elect  courses  in 
music  history  and  literature. 

All  general  students  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  musical  organizations  of 
the  College,  such  as  choir,  band,  orchestra,  and  opera  workshop. 

PIPE  ORGAN 

The  College  owns  two  pipe  organs:  The  great  four-manual  Moeller  Organ  in 
the  Memorial  Auditorium,  and  the  Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  three-manual  Austin 
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Organ  in  Edward  Russ  Hall.    Concerts  are  given  by  visiting  organists,  faculty, 
and  advanced  organ  students. 

INSTRUMENT   RENTAL 

A  charge  of  $12.50  a  semester  will  be  made  to  those  students  who  use 
College-owned  instruments  in  Music  205,  206,  and  209.  The  same  charge  will 
be  made  for  rental  of  instruments  during  the  summer. 


Music  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


S.H. 


Vi 


I     3 


Fall  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    

Hist.  101  Dew  of  World  Civ. 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  /or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad) 2 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 
Mus.  101  Sight  Reading  & 

Ear  Trg.,  I  2 

Mus.  205A  String 

Instruments,  I   1 

Mus.  103  Primary 

Instrument,  I 1 

Mus.  105 A  Secondary 

Instrument,  I Vi 

Ensemble  0  Ensemble  0  0 

15 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,   I   3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Elective    2 

Mus.  201  Elementary 

Harmony    3 

Mus.  209   Brass  Instruments     1 
Mus.  203  Primary 

Instrument,  III  1 

Mus.  210A  Secondary 

Instrument,  III  Vi 

Mus.  208  Music  History,  II        2 
Ensemble  0  Ensemble  0  0 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

A  ctivities    Vi 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or   3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
H.Ed.    100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
Mus.  102  Sight  Reading  & 

Ear  Trg.,  II  2 

Mus.  205B  String 

Instruments,  II  1 

Mus.  104  Primary 

Instrument,   II  1 

Mus.  105B  Secondary 

Instrument,   II   Vi 

Mus.  207  Music  History,  I  2 

Ensemble  0  Ensemble  0  0 
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15 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Sci.  100 A  Physical  Science  or         4 
Sci.  100B  Biological  Science 
Mus.  202  Advanced  Harmony     3 
Mus.  206A  Woodwind 

Instruments  1 

Mus.  204  Primary 

Instrument,  IV  1 

Mus.  210B  Secondary 

Instrument,  IV  Vi 

Ensemble  0  Ensemble  0  0 

16 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching    3 

Elective    2 

One  of  the  following  math. 

courses:    2 

Math.  300  Social  Uses  of  Math. 

Math.  310  Intro,  to  Modern  Math. 

Math.  3 1 1  The  Development 
of  Math. 

Math.  312  Concepts  of  the  Calculus 
Mus.  206B  Percussion 

Instruments    1 

Mus.  320  Tchg.  Music  in 

Elem.  School  3 

Mus.  303  Primary 

Instrument,  V  1 

Mus.  310A  Secondary 

Instrument,   V  Vi 

Mus.  306     School  Bands  & 

Orchestras  1 

Ensemble  Vi  Ensemble  Vi  ....     1 


17*4 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.   200  Intro,   to 

Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts     3 

Elective — Math,  or  Science  2 

Mus.  401  Meth.  of  Tchg.  Music 
in  Sec.  Schools  3 

Mus.  402A  Primary 
Instrument,    VII    1 

Ensemble  V2  Ensemble  Vi  ....     1 
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MUSIC  COURSES— 60:000 


Ed.  403 A  Student  Teaching — Jr. 

Practician  (5  weeks  off 

campus)   4 

Elective     2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

Math.  320  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Mus.  304  Primary  Instrument, 

VI  (8  lessons)  Vi 

Mus.  307  Form  &  Analysis  ....     2 
Mus.  31 0B  Secondary 

Instrument,  VI  V4 

Mus.  335  Elementary 

Conducting    2 

Ensemble  V2  Ensemble  Vi  ....     1 
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Ed.  403 B  Student  Teaching— Sr 

Practicum  (5  weeks  off 

campus)   4 

Ed.  4 — Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Electives  6 

Mus.  402B  Primary  Instrument, 

VIII  (8  lessons)  V2 

Ensemble  V2  Ensemble  V&  ....     1 


16V4 


Total:   128  semester  hours 


Music  100.     Introduction  to  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  enlarge  the  student's  horizon  of  musical  awareness. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoyment  of  music  rather  than  on 
building  up  a  body  of  facts  about  it.  By  means  of  musical  performance  and  by 
directed  listening  to  recorded  music  and  to  radio  and  television  the  student 
becomes  acquainted  with  masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the  possession 
of  every  educated  person. 

Music  101.     Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  basic  skills  in  music  reading.  It  includes  major 
and  minor  scales,  intervals,  triads,  ear  and  eye  recognition  of  tonal  and  rhyth- 
mic patterns,  and  dictation  based  upon  musical  problems  encountered  as  well  as 
thematic  material  from  repertory.   This  course  meets  three  hours  weekly. 
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Music    102.     Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training  II  Cr:   2   s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  101.  It  includes  more  difficult  tonal 
and  rhythmical  groups,  chromatic  intervals  both  melodic  and  harmonic,  reading 
parts  in  the  various  clefs,  and  dictation.    This  course  meets  three  hours  weekly. 

Music   103.     Primary  Instrument  I  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music   104.     Primary  Instrument   II  Cr:    1  s.hr. 

Music   105 A.     Secondary  Instrument  I                                                    Cr:    !/•»  s.hr. 

Music   105B.     Secondary   Instrument  II                                                   Cr:    */»  s.hr. 

Music  N30A.     Concert  Choir  Cr:  0  s.hr. 

.Music  N31A  and   B.     Orchestra  Cr:  0  s.hr. 

Music  N32A  and  B.     Band  Cr:  0  s.hr. 

Music  N33A.     Music  Workshop  Cr:  0  s.hr. 

Music  N34A.     College  Choir  Cr:  0  s.hr. 

Music  201.     Harmony  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  diatonic  harmony  through  analysis,  dictation,  keyboard 
harmony  and  creative  writing.    Prerequsite:  Music  102. 

Music  202.     Harmony  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  continued  study  of  diatonic  harmony.  Simple  chromatic- 
ism, and  modulation  studied  through  analysis,  dictation,  keyboard  harmony  and 
creative  writing.   Prerequisite:  Music  201. 

Music  203.     Primary   Instrument,  III  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Music  204.     Primary  Instrument,  IV  Cr:   1   s.hr. 

Music  205A.     String  Instruments,  I  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  string  instruments.  The 
violin  is  the  basic  instrument  for  this  course  for  all  students  who  have  not  had 
previous  string  experience.  The  materials  and  methods  used  are  those  recom- 
mended in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  various  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organization  of  beginning 
string  classes  in  the  public  school.   This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Music  205B.     String  Instruments,  II  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  205A.  It  aims  to  develop  string  play- 
ing beyond  elementary  level  and  includes  the  higher  positions,  bowing  tech- 
niques, and  vibrato.  Opportunity  is  given  the  student  to  become  familiar  with 
the  viola,  cello,  and  double-bass.  Students  learn  a  repertory  of  folk  and  ele- 
mentary ensemble  pieces  suitable  for  grade  school.  This  course  meets  two  hours 
weekly.   Prerequisite:  Music  205 A. 

Music  206A.     Woodwind  Instruments  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  develops  skills  on  the  clarinet,  flute,  oboe,  and  other  woodwind 
instruments.  The  materials  and  methods  used  are  those  recommended  in  teach- 
ing of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  prob- 
lems likely  to  occur  in  the  organization  of  beginning  woodwind  classes  in  the 
public  school.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Music  206B.     Percussion  Instruments  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

This  course  develops  elementary  skills  on  the  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tym- 
pani,  cymbals,  bells,  etc.  The  materials  and  methods  are  those  recommended  in 
teaching  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  This  course  meets  two  hours 
weekly.   Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  207.     Music  History,  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  studies  baroque  and  classical  epochs  in  musical  development.  It 
deals  with  the  beginnings  of  opera,  the  rise  of  instrumental   music,   and  the 
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growth  of  choral  polyphony  in  work  of  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and 
culminates  in  Beethoven. 

Music  208.     Music  History,  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  207,  and  makes  a  study  of  the  various  phases 
of  romantic  music  development.  It  includes  the  study  of  the  music  of  Mendel- 
ssohn, Schubert,  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Liszt,  and  culminates  in  the  music  of 
Brahms  and  Wagner. 

Music  209.     Brass  Instruments  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  develops  elementary  skills  on  trumpet,  horn,  trombone,  and  other 
brass  instruments.  The  materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended 
in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  various  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organization  of  beginning  brass 
classes  in  the  public  school.   This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Music  301.     Choral  Technique  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through  the  singing  of 
choral  material  suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school.  It  includes  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  tone  production,  phrasing,  enunciation,  and  interpretation.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  testing  and  classification  of  voices,  balance  of  parts,  re- 
hearsal routines,  accompaniments,  and  conducting.  Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  303.     Primary  Instrument,  V  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  304.     Primary  Instrument,  VI  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  305.     Orchestration  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tuning,  tranposition,  and  use  of  all 
instruments  in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  practical  arranging  for  vari- 
ous combinations  of  instruments  and  the  completion  of  a  full  score  for  band  or 
orchestra. 

Music  306.     School  Orchestras  and  Bands  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school  orchestras  and  bands, 
selection,  purchase,  and  care  of  instruments,  evaluation  of  teaching  materials, 
techniques  of  class  instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  rehearsal  routine,  marching 
band.  Students  will  learn  a  repertory  of  music  suitable  for  use  in  high  school 
orchestras  and  bands.   Prerequisites:  Music  205,  206. 

Music  307.     Music  Form  and  Analysis  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  application  of  the  branches  of  music  (theory,  history, 
and  performance)  to  the  analysis  of  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  It  includes 
a  study  of  two-part  and  three-part  song  forms,  the  dance  suite,  rondo,  varia- 
tion, and  sonata.  The  materials  are  selected  with  reference  to  use  in  the  teach- 
ing of  music  in  the  classroom.  Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  310A.     Secondary  Instrument,  V  Cr:  y2  s.hr. 

Music  31 0B.     Secondary  Instrument,  VI  Cr:  Y2  s.hr. 

Music  320.     Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  Grades,  K-6  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles,  techniques,  materials  and  methods  used 
in  teaching  music  in  the  elementary  grades.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  child 
voice,  remedial  aids  for  off-pitch  singers,  rote  song  procedures,  rhythms,  crea- 
tivity, discriminate  listening,  development  of  music  reading,  and  the  beginning 
instrumental  program  in  the  primary  grades.   Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  C30A.     Concert  Choir  Cr:  V2  s.hr. 

Music  C31A  and  B.     Orchestra  Cr:  V2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  C32A  and  B.     Band  Cr:   Y2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  C33A.     Music  Workshop  Cr:   V2  s.hr. 
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Music  C34A.     College  Choir  Cr:   Vi>   s.hr. 

Music  335.     Elementary  Conducting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  conducting.  Focus  is  on  baton  tech- 
nique, study  of  the  C  clefs,  and  practical  conducting  from  scores  of  orchestral 
and  choral  repertory. 

Music  337.     The  Opera  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  Italian,  French,  and  German 
operas.  It  includes  analysis  of  each  opera  and  illustration  of  its  principal 
numbers. 

Music  338.     The  Symphony  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  symphonies,  orchestral  suites, 
overtures,  and  tone  poems  by  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  composers. 

Music  401.     The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  the  philosophy,  aims,  content,  and  procedures  of  music 
teaching  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  teaching  of  the  general  music  class  and  the  incorporation  of  new  methods 
including  all  aspects  of  music — theory,  history,  and  style — in  the  elective  per- 
formance organizations.  Lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are  prepared  for  use 
in  the  classroom. 

This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High 
School.   Prerequisite:  Music  320. 

Music  402A  and  B.     Primary  Instrument,  VII  and  VIII  Cr:   V2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  405.     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and  score  reading. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in  conducting,  the 
technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading,  and  interpretation.  Prerequisites:  Music 
305,  306,  and  335,  or  the  equivalent. 

Music  406.     Music  History,  III  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  late  romantic  period  and  the  rise  of  modern 
music.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  Bruckner,  Prokofieff, 
Mahler,  Debussy,  Tchaikowsky,  Mussorgsky,  Stravinsky,  Schoenberg,  Bartok, 
and  Hindemith. 

Music  409.     Counterpoint  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  baroque  counterpoint.  Writing,  dictation,  and  analysis  are 
included.   Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  410.     Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  composition  in  all  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Styles 
and  techniques  of  twentieth  century  composers  are  observed  in  works  suitable 
for  the  teaching  of  music  in  high  school.  Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  426.     Survey  of  Music  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  general  student  and  includes  a  study  of  folk 
song,  art  song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms,  instrumental  suites, 
sonata  form,  the  symphony,  and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use  of  musical 
illustration,  directed  listening,  and  participation,  acquaint  the  student  with  great 
masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  educated  person. 

Music  429.     Choral  Conducting  »Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  choir.  It  includes  the 
principles  of  group  tone  production,  tuning,  posture,  score  reading,  interpreta- 
tion, and  techniques  of  choral  conducting.  Materials  suitable  for  use  in  high 
school  are  analyzed  and  performed.   Prerequisites:  Music  301  and  Music  335. 

Music  490.     Survey  of  Choral  Materials  for  Use  in  Public  School   Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed   to   acquaint   students   with    materials   suitable    for   changed,    un- 
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changed,  changing,  and  mixed  voices,  this  course  includes  criteria  for  evaluating 
published  music  for  the  public  schools.  The  members  of  the  class  comprise  a 
laboratory  chorus  and  report  their  findings.  Included  are  materials  for  ac- 
companied, a  cappella,  and  small  as  well  as  large  groups.  Prerequisite:  Music 
429. 

Music  499A.     Problems  in  Teaching  of  School  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  post-student  teaching  course.  It  aims  to  (1)  evaluate  student- 
teaching  experiences;  (2)  give  an  opportunity  to  the  student  to  share  with  his 
classmates  the  problems  encountered  in  student  teaching  and  to  seek  a  possible 
solution  for  the  same;  (3)  meet  shortages  in  teacher  preparation  not  provided 
for  in  previous  courses;  (4)  give  the  student  a  unified  view  of  school-music 
education  before  he  enters  the  teaching  field. 

Music  499B.     Workshop  in  Public  School  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional,  and  is  designed  for  teach- 
ers-in-service. Problems  of  scheduling,  curriculum-planning  for  music  courses, 
in-service  workshops  for  classroom  teachers  are  studied.  The  content  of  the 
course  is  determined  by  needs  in  the  field  which  will  be  worked  out  by  individ- 
ual projects. 
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PANZER   SCHOOL  OF   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 
AND   HYGIENE 

Tews  {director)  Coder,  Crossman,  DeRosa  Desiderioscioli,  Dioguardi,  Ferris, 
Horn,  Jensen,  Lucenko,  Paskert,  Redd,  Savering,  Schleede,  Schmidt,  Sommer, 
Taigia,  Venezia,  Wacker,  Wat  kins. 

Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  was  founded  in  1917 
following  the  passage  of  The  Pierson  Act  making  physical  education  compul- 
sory in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey.  Founded  in  Newark  by  Mathias  Macherey 
and  Randall  D.  Warden,  the  school  was  designed  to  train  teachers  of  physical 
education  and  hygiene  and  was  known  as  the  Newark  Normal  School  of 
Physical  Education  and  Hygiene.  In  1928  the  school  moved  to  Hast  Orange  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Henry  Panzer,  who  was  president  of  the  college  from  1919  until 
his  death  in  1932.  Dr.  Margaret  C.  Brown  was  appointed  president  and  served 
until  1958. 

At  the  start,  the  school  offered  a  2-year  and  then  a  3-year  course.  In  1928.  a 
4-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Physical  Education  was  authorized  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  1939  the  degree  was  changed  to  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education. 

In  1958,  when  Panzer  realized  the  need  for  increasing  the  number  of  physical 
education  teachers  but  could  not  expand  its  facilities,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  College  requested  that  the  Panzer  program  be  incorporated  with  Montclair 
State  College.  The  State  Board  of  Education  deemed  the  request  "in  the  best 
interests  of  the  educational  program  of  the  State",  and  on  February  5,  adopted 
a  resolution  stipulating  that,  effective  August  1,  1958,  Panzer  College  be  con- 
solidated with  Montclair  State  College. 

As  a  result  of  the  merger.  Panzer  College  became  the  Panzer  School  of 
Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  at  Montclair  State  College.  The  Panzer  li- 
brary, laboratory,  and  academic  equipment  were  moved  to  the  Montclair 
campus. 

Objectives 

In  addition  to  the  general  objectives  and  standards  of  the  College  which  ap- 
pear on  page  32  of  this  bulletin  and  apply  fully  to  all  students,  the  specific 
objectives  of  the  Panzer  School  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  diversified  program  of  high  professional  quality  which  will 
enable  the  student  to  develop  those  traits,  qualities,  and  characteristics 
which  will  help  him  to  function  effectively  as  an  individual,  as  a  teacher, 
and  as  a  member  of  his  community. 

2.  To  supply  leadership  in  programs  of  recreation  and  physical  education  for 
schools,  camps,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other  agencies. 

3.  To  provide  a  well-rounded  service  program  for  all  students.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  devloping  an  understanding  of  physical  education,  devloping 
skills  for  use  in  future  leisure  hours,  and  presenting  those  activities  which 
provide  immediate  conditioning  and  recreational  benefits. 

4.  To  offer  for  all  students  opportunities  for  participation  in  well-directed 
intramural  and  intercollegiate  competition  and  in  sports  and  dance  clubs. 

Admission   Requirements 

Admission  to  The  Panzer  School  follows  the  same  pattern  as  that  set  forth 
for  all  students  entering  Montclair  State  College.  There  is,  however,  the  addi- 
tional provision  that  each  student  who  is  accepted  in  this  specialized  area  must 
pass  a  battery  of  physical  education  tests.  These  tests  are  administered  by  the 
faculty  and  are  designed  to  measure  coordination,  rhythm,  and  general  motor 
ability. 
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Though  there  are  no  specific  high  school  courses  or  activities  beyond  those 
required  for  general  admission  to  the  College,  Panzer  School  applicants  are 
advised  to  include  chemistry  and  biology  in  their  high-school  program.  Broad 
participation  in  varsity  sports,  intramurals  and  other  extracurricular  activities  is 
recommended.  Camping  experience  and  participation  in  various  recreational 
activities  are  also  desirable. 

Gymnasium  Costumes 

The  wearing  of  proper  gymnasium  attire  is  considered  important,  and  a 
regulation  costume  is  prescribed  for  each  activity. 

The  costume  for  major  students  include  items  necessary  to  participate  in  a 
variety  of  activities  and  are  ordered  by  each  individual.  Itemized  lists  on  order 
blanks  are  provided  to  have  the  order  filled  for  the  opening  of  college.  The 
approximate  cost  is  $50.00  for  men  and  $70.00  for  women.  These  generally 
last  four  years. 

The  costume  required  in  physical  education  activities  classes  for  the  general 
student  is  purchased  at  the  Student  Supply  Store  on  campus.  The  cost  is  ap- 
proximately $15.00  and  includes  a  textbook  and  regulation  lock.  Under  normal 
circumstances  these  items  will  list  for  two  years. 

Club  and  Team   Requirement 

Opportunities  for  participation  in  varsity  sports,  sports  clubs,  dance  clubs, 
and  intramural  activities  are  available  to  all  students. 

Students  majoring  in  physical  education  are  required  to  participate  in  a 
number  of  these  activities  to  develop  proficiency  and  learn  more  about  them 
than  is  possible  in  the  regular  offerings. 

Camping  Requirement 

Each  student  majoring  in  physical  education  is  required  to  attend  a  camp 
session  conducted  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  at  Lake 
Wapalanne  in  Stokes  State  Forest.  Students  attend  for  twelve  days  in  June  of 
the  freshman  summer  and  again  in  June  of  the  sophomore  summer. 

Skills  and  techniques  in  camp  programming  and  leadership  are  studied  and 
practiced,  and  the  program  of  aquatic  activities  can  lead  to  Red  Cross  certifica- 
tion in  swimming  and  life  saving.  Camp  craft,  arts  and  crafts,  boating  and 
canoeing,  and  outposts  camping  are  among  the  other  activities  included  in  the 
program. 

MONTCLAIR  ATHLETIC  COMMISSION 

The  college  provides  athletic  fields,  three  gymnasia,  indoor  archery  and  golf 
range  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  sports  and  recreational  activities.  Addi- 
tional areas  and  facilities  are  under  development. 

Varsity  Sports  For  Men 

The  principal  sports  for  men  include  varsity  teams  in  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  soccer,  wrestling,  track,  tennis  and  golf.  The  college  is  affiliated  with 
the  National  Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  and  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association.  There  are  junior  varisty  teams  in  football,  soccer, 
basketball  and  baseball.  The  program  of  athletics  is  governed  by  a  student- 
faculty  council  known  as  the  Montclair  Athletic  Commission.  Funds  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Student  Government  Association  from  student  activity  fees. 

Men's  Intramurals 

Opportunities  are  available  to  all  male  students  to  participate  in  a  variety 
of  intramural  sports  activities.  Leagues  are  organized  in  touch  football,  basket- 
ball and  softball.    Tournaments  are  scheduled  in  other  sports  as  well. 
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Women's   Recreation   Association 


The  sport  and  athletic  activities  for  women  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Women's  Recreation  Association.  This  active  student  organization  sponsors 
programs  in  basketball,  volleyball,  field  hockey,  softball,  archery,  tennis,  bad- 
minton, and  fencing.  Membership  in  these  activities  is  open  to  all  the  women 
students  of  the  college.  In  addition,  W.R.A.  sponsors  a  variety  of  experiences 
in  intramural  competition,  sports  days,  dorm  playdays,  and  invitation  games 
with  other  colleges.  Cheerleaders  and  twirlers  are  selected  on  a  competitive 
basis  early  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Health   and   Physical   Education   Major 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification 
to  teach  health  and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


Physical  Education  Major — Men 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 
Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I 
Eng.  105  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, I 


S.H. 


Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I  

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Psych.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad] 2 

Chem.  105  Chemistry  for  Phys. 

Ed.,  I  3 

P.E.  M100C  Athletic  Games  & 

Sports,    I    1 

P.E.  M100E  Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,  I 1 

P.E.  100G  Folk,  Square  & 

Social  Dance,  I  1 

P.E.  102  Graded  Group  Games     1 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 
Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II  

F.A.    100   Intro,   to   the    Visual 

Arts    3 

H.Ed.   100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
Chem.  106  Chemistry  for  Phys. 

Ed.,  II  3 

P.E.    M1000D   Athletic   Games 

&  Sports,  II  1 

P.E.  Ml  OOF  Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,  II  1 

P.E.  100H  Folk,  Square  & 

Social  Dance,  II  1 


17 


17 


P.E.  230  Camping  &  Outdoor  Education,  I- 1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psych.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Be- 
havior,  I   3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 
Phys.  308  Astronomy 
Sci.  406  Geology 

Bio.  212  Mammalian  Anatomy 
for  Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.  M200C  Athletic  Games  & 
Sports,  III  1 

P.E.  M203A  Individual  &  Dual 
Sports,  I  1 

Electives    4 


One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geographx 

Psych.  202  Human  Dev.  &  Be- 
havior, II  3 

P.E.  204  Kinesiology  2 

Biol.  214  Physiology  for 
Phys  Ed 3 

P.E.  M200D  Athletic  Games 
&  Sports,  IV  1 

Electives     3 


17 


15 
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P.E.  330  Camping  &  Outdoor  Education,  II- 1 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


Ed.    303    Teacher   in   School   & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following  math. 

courses  2 

Math.  300  Social  Uses  of  Math. 
Math.  310  Intro,  to  Modern 

Math. 
Math.  311  The  Develop,  of 

Math. 
Math.  312  Concepts  of  the 
Calculus 
:P.E.  202  History  &  Prin- 
ciples of  Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.  M309  Coaching  &   Offi- 

CATING,    I    1 

*P.E.  201  Physiology  of 

Exercise    2 

P.E.  101  Activities  &  Methods 

for  Elementary  Grades    ...     3 


Ed.  304X  Principles  &  Methods 
of    Tchg 3 

One  of  the  following:    3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Statisti- 
cal Reasoning  2 

P.E.  M310  Coaching  &  Offi- 
ciating, II  1 

♦P.E.    301    Adapted    Physical 
Education  2 

P.E.  M203B  Individual  &  Dual 
Sports,  II   1 

Elective — Humanities   2 

*Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Lan- 
guage         2 


14 


16 


*Vi  class  takes  this  first  semester  &  Vi  class  second  semester 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.    401    Dev.    of    Educational 

Thought   3 

P.E.  M203C  Individual  &  Dual 

Sports,   III   1 

P.E.  405  Meths.  &  Materials 

of  Phys.  Ed.  in  Secondary 

Schools  4 

P.E.  409  Org.  &  Adm.  of  Phys. 

Ed 2 

H.ED.  401  Meth.  &  Maters,  in 

Health  Ed 2 

Electives     3 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4 —  Education  Elective  3 

H.ED.  M101  First  Aid  2 

Elective    2 


15 


Total:  128  s.  his. 
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Physical  Education  Major — Women 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


S.H. 

3 


Fall  Semester 
Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I 
Eng.  105  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture,  I  or   3 

Eng.   107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Psych.    100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad] 2 

Chem.   105  Chemistry  of  Phys. 

Ed.,    I    3 

P.E.  W100C  Athletic  Games  & 

Sports,    I    1 

P.E.  W100E  Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,  I  1 

P.E.   100C  Folk,  Square  & 

Social  Dance,  I  1 

P.E.  102  Graded  Group  Games     1 


17 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 
Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, II  or 3 

Eng.   108   Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II  

F.A.    100   Intro,    to   the    Visual 

Arts    3 

H.Ed.   100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
Chem.  106  Chemistry  for  Phys. 

Ed.,  II   3 

P.E.  W100D  Athletic  Games  & 

Sports,  II  1 

P.E.  W100F  Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,   II    1 

P.E.    100H   Folk,   Square  & 

Social   Dance,   II   1 


17 
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P.E.  230  Camping  &  Outdoor  Education.  1-1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Speech   100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech 

Psych.  201   Human   Dcv.  &  Be- 
havior,   I  

BlOL.  212  Mammalian  An- 
atomy for  Phys.  Ed 

P.E.  W200C  Athletic  Games 
&  Sports,  III 

P.E.  VV200G  Modern  Dance,  I 

P.E.  W203A  Individual  &  Dual 
Sports,  I  


Electives     4 


One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Set. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Psych.   202  Human  Dev.  &  Be- 
havior, II  3 

Biol.  214  Physiology  for 

Phys.    Ed 3 

P.E.  W200D  Athletic  Games 

&  Sports,  IV  1 

P.E.  W200H  Modern  Dance,  II      1 
P.E.  204  Kinesiology  2 

Electives     3 


16 


16 


P.E. 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.    303    Teacher   in   School   & 
Community    3 

One  of  the  following  math. 

courses:    2 

Math.  300  Social  Uses  of  Math. 
Math.  310  Intro,  to  Modern 

Math. 
Math.  311  The  Develop  of 
Math. 

Math.  312  Concepts  of  the 
Calculus 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Lan- 
guage         2 

*P.E.  202  History  &  Principles 

of  Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.  W311  Coaching  &  Offi- 
ciating, I  Vi 

♦P.E.  201   Physiology  of  Ex- 
ercise          2 

P.E.  101  Activities  &  Meth- 
ods for  Elementary  Grades     3 


330  Camping  &  Outdoor  Education,  II- 1 


Ed.  304X  Principles  &  Methods 
of    Tchg 3 

One  of  the  following:   3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Statisti- 
cal Reasoning   2 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 
Phys.  308  Astronomy 
Sci.  406  Geology 

P.E.  W312  Coaching  &   Offi- 
ciating, II  Vi 

*P.E.    301    Adapted    Physical 
Education  2 

P.E.  W203B  Individual  &  Dual 
Sports,   II   1 

Electives — Humanities    2 


15!/2 
*Vi  class  takes  this  first  semester  &  Vi  class  second  semester 


15'/2 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.   401    Dev.   of  Educational 
Thought   3 

H.ED.  401  Methods  &  Ma- 
terials   in    Health    Educa- 
tion &  Safety  2 

P.E.  405  Methods  &  Materials 
of  Phys.  Ed.  in  Secondary 
Schools  4 

P.E.  409  Org.  &  Adm.  of  Phys. 
Ed 2 

Electives     3 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  .. 
Ed.  4 —  Education  Elective 
H.Ed.  W101  First  Aid 

Elective    


14 


Total:  128  s.  hrs. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS— 70:000 

Health  Education  Courses 

Health  Ed.  100.     Healthful  Living  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  achieving  and  maintaining 
optimum  health  and  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Among  the  topics  covered  are:  prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases,  grooming, 
nutrition  and  weight  control,  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  marriage  and 
parenthood,  and  the  community  aspects  of  health. 

Health  Ed.  W101.     First  Aid  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  practice  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
first-aid  procedures  and  the  prevention  and  care  of  accidents  or  sudden  illnesses 
which  may  occur  on  the  field  or  in  the  gymnasium.  Theory  and  practice  in 
simple  message  are  also  included.  The  appropriate  Red  Cross  First  Aid  certifi- 
cate is  awarded  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  material. 

Health  Ed.  M101.     First  Aid  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  first-aid  course  designed  for  men. 

Health  Ed.  207.     Safety  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Opportunities  are  presented  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  skills  related  to 
safety  in  the  school  buildings,  on  the  school  grounds,  and  going  to  and  from 
school. 

This  course  is  an  elective  available  to  all  students  of  the  College. 

Health  Ed.  401.     Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  and 

Safety  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  considers  teaching  techniques  which  are  most  effective  in  the 
areas  of  health  and  safety.  A  survey  and  study  of  various  health  materials, 
textbooks,  audio-visual  aids,  and  other  materials  are  also  undertaken. 

Health  Ed.  407.     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
ways  to  prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries  sustained  in  athletics.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  fractures.  The  responsibility 
of  the  coach  is  emphasized  in  caring  for  injuries.  This  course  is  a  recommended 
elective  for  men  physical  education  majors.    Prerequisite:  Health  Ed.  M101. 

Health  Ed.  408.     Driver  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Part  I 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of  class  recitations  and  discus- 
sions for  which  home  reading  and  study  have  been  assigned.  The  following 
topics  are  included:  (1)  history  and  development  of  driver  education  and 
training  programs;  (2)  objectives  of  driver  education;  (3)  local,  state,  and 
national  traffic  safety  programs;  (4)  driver  qualifications;  (5)  psychological 
testing;  (6)  curricular  content  of  courses  in  driver  education  and  training; 
(7)  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  automobiles;  (8)  traffic  laws 
and  driver  licensing;  (9)  traffic  engineering;  (10)  pedestrian  education  and 
protection;  (11)  equipment  for  teaching  driver  education;  (12)  liability,  costs, 
and  insurance;  (13)  driver  education  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  high 
school;  (14)  public  relations;  (15)  records  and  reports;  and  (16)  visual  aids 
in  teaching  driver  education. 

Part  H 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  devoted  to  the  following:  (1) 
behind-the-wheel  instruction;   (2)   demonstration  and  student-teacher  practice 
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in  the  car;  and  (3)  road  tests  in  traffic.  Home  reading  and  study  are  required 
in  preparation  for  these  projects.  Prerequisite:  Driver's  license  with  three  years 
of  driving  experience  with  satisfactory  driving  rcord. 

Health  Ed.  411.     School  Health  Services  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Th  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  in  the  school.  The  part 
the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating  activities  with  the  medical  staff  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  Health  Ed.  100. 

Health  Ed.  412.     Alcohol  Education  Workshop  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  workshop  course  offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  aimed  at  preparing  teachers  and  other  school  personnel 
for  more  understanding  service  in  this  special  area  of  education.  The  workshop 
covers  the  physiological,  sociological,  and  psychological  problems  involved  in 
the  use  of  beverage  alcohol  and  on  the  materials,  sources,  and  techniques  found 
to  be  most  useful  in  alcohol-education  programs. 

Health  Ed.  415.     Community  Hygiene  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  health  needs  of  a  community  in  relation  to  water 
supply,  air  purification,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  food  standards,  housing, 
disease  and  pest  control,  and  other  related  areas.  Health  problems  are  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  public  health  services  and  attention  given  to  protective 
as  well  as  corrective  measures.  The  course  is  conducted  through  field  trips, 
surveys,  lectures  and  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids.  Prerequisite:  Health  Ed.  100. 

Physical   Education  Courses 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  and  B.     Physical  Education  Activities  Cr:   Y2   s.hr.  each 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  consists  of  an  orientation  program  whereby 
the  students  are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial 
physical  education,  dancing,  and  swimming  are  also  offered. 

Phys.  Ed.  M100C  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports, 

I  and  II  Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  history,  theory,  skills,  techniques,  and  achieve- 
ment tests  in  soccer,  track  and  field,  basketball,  volleyball,  football,  and  soft- 
ball  for  men. 

Phys.  Ed.  W100C  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports, 

I  and  II  Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

This  is  a  course  for  women  in  skills  and  techniques  of  field  hockey,  soccer, 
basketball,  volleyball,  softball,  and  track  and  field.  Rules  and  some  officiating 
techniques  are  considered.  Leadership  traits,  proper  attitudes,  and  professional 
ideals  are  developed  along  with  an  appreciation  of  skill  in  these  sports. 

Phys.  Ed.  100E  and  F.     Fundamentals  of  Gymnastics, 

I  and  II  Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

Various  forms  of  gymnastics  are  taught,  including  free-standing  calisthenics, 
heavy  apparatus,  and  tumbling.  Activities  are  considered  in  terms  of  proper 
sequence  and  grading  for  use  in  the  school  program.  Safety  and  teaching 
techniques  are  also  considered. 

Phys.  Ed.     100G  and  H.  Folk,  Square  and  Social  Dance,  I  and  II 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

The  prospective  teacher  learns  the  basic  skills,  teaching  methods,  and  materials 
necessary  to  organize  and  teach  these  forms  of  dance.  Standards  for  social 
conduct  are  discussed  and  experiences  provided  to  employ  the  social  techniques. 

Phys.  Ed.  101.    Activities  and  Methods  for  the  Elementary  Grades    Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  materials  and  methods  of  teaching  for  the  elementary 
school.  Activities  include  story  plays,  mimetics,  rhythmic  activities,  gymnastics 
with  hand  apparatus,   tumbling  stunts,   marching,   and   creative   activities.     A 
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study  is  also  made  of  the  characteristics  of  the  elementary  school  child  in 
relation  to  his  physical  education  needs,  the  organization  of  physical  education 
activities  into  teaching  units  and  plans,  and  a  review  of  courses  of  study  and 
curricula  for  the  various  age  groups.    Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  102. 

Phys.  Ed.   102.     Graded  Group  Games  Cr:   1   s.hr. 

Elementary  games,  team  games  of  low  organization,  individual  and  group 
games  are  taught.  The  relationship  among  children's  capacities,  needs,  and 
class  organization,  are  considered. 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  and  B     Physical  Education  Activities  Cr:   1/2  s.hr  each 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  permits  the  student  to  select  within  a  given 
pattern  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial  physical 
education,  dancing,  and  swimming  are  also  offered. 

Phys.  Ed.  M200C  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports,  III  and  IV 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

These  courses  deal  with  the  teaching  methods,  theory,  skill  testing,  and 
conditioning  procedures  for  soccer,  basketball,  football,  and  baseball  for  men. 
Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  M100C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports,  III  and  IV 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

Students  are  provided  oportunities  for  further  skill  development  and  partici- 
pation in  sports  for  women.  Planned  teaching  experiences  are  included  in 
basketball,  volleyball,  softball,  track  and  field,  and  other  appropriate  activities. 
Skills  and  techniques  in  coaching,  officiating,  and  administration  of  skill  tests 
are  also  developed.    Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  W100C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  W200G  and  H.     Fundamentals  of  Modern  Dance,  I  and  II 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  composition  of  modern  dance  is 
provided.  Attention  is  given  to  developmental  exercises,  the  relationship  of 
movement  and  sound  patterns,  and  group  improvisation  as  a  means  of 
approaching  dance  composition. 

Phys.  Ed.  201     Physiology  of  Exercise  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiological  effects  of  activity  upon  the  human 
organism;  the  reaction  of  exercises  of  speed,  strength,  and  endurance  upon 
the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  muscular  systems;  and  the  causes  of  fatigue, 
staleness,  and  exhaustion.    Prerequisites:  Biol.  212  and  Biol.  214. 

Phys.  Ed.  202.     History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

The  history  and  development  of  physical  education  are  traced  from  primitive 
to  modern  times.  Influences  which  contributed  to  the  modern  philosophy  of 
physical  education  are  identified. 

Principles  of  physical  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  scientific  founda- 
tions, aims  and  objectives,  and  the  place  of  physical  education  in  the  total 
educational  program.  The  problems  of  social  and  moral  training,  wise  use  of 
leisure  time,  and  total  fitness  are  also  considered.  This  course  may  not  be 
taken  until  the  junior  year. 

Phys.  Ed.  203A,  B,  and  C.     Individual  and  Dual  Sports  Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

Parts  A  and  B  are  coeducational  while  Part  C  is  for  men  only.  The  history, 
rules,  skills,  and  teaching  techniques  and  progression  are  presented  in  the 
following  sports:  archery,  badminton,  bowling,  fencing,  golf,  tennis,  and 
wrestling  (for  men). 

Phys.  Ed.  204.     Kinesiology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  human  movement  and  its  relationship  to  anatomical  structure  is 
undertaken.  The  course  includes  the  principles  of  mechanics  of  underlying 
motor  skills,  and  the  application  of  these  factors  to  the  physical  education 
activities.    Prerequisite:   Biol.  212. 
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Phys.  Ed.  208.     Intermediate  Gymnastics 

Analysis  and  skill  achievement  of  intermediate  tumbling  and  apparatus 
skills;  teaching  methodology,  opportunity  to  apply  safety  (spotting)  techniques, 
relation  of  principles  of  physiology,  kinesiology,  and  physics  in  gymnastics. 
Prerequisite:   Phys.   100F. 

Phys.  Ed.  230.     Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

Fundamental  skills  in  boating,  canoeing,  conservation,  and  outpost  camping 
are  taught.  Students  have  the  opportunity  of  earning  American  Red  Cross 
swimming  certificates  from  the  beginner's  level  to  that  of  Instructors  in  Water 
Safety.  The  theory  and  philosophy  of  camping  are  presented  in  class  as  well 
as  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  camp  session. 

Phys.  Ed.  301.     Adapted  Physical  Education  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  participation  course  covering  the  philosophy  and  goals 
of  adapted  physical  education  for  meeting  the  needs  of  children  with  handicaps 
in  terms  of  body  mechanics;  body  conditioning;  posture  programs;  physical 
examinations;  and  exercise  for  defects.  Each  student  is  required  to  spend  a 
minimum  of  30  hours  of  clinical  experience  in  schools,  clinics,  or  hospitals. 
Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  204. 

Phys.  Ed.  M309  and  M310.     Coaching  and  Officiating,  I  and  II 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

The  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  the  various  sports  is  studied.  A 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  techniques  of  officiating  is  required,  and  oppor- 
tunities are  provided  for  their  application.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  M100C 
and  D  and  Phys.  Ed.  M200C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  W311  and  VV312.     Coaching  and  Officiating,  I  and  II 

Cr:   1 2  s.hr.  each 

The  fundamentals  and  rules  of  the  various  seasonal  sports  are  reviewed. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  understanding  of  the  rules,  the  management  of  games 
and  practices,  the  development  of  officials,  the  adaptation  of  athletic  activities 
for  women  and  girls,  and  methods  of  teaching.  Intramural  games  and  play 
days  supplement  the  course.  The  course  covers  field  hockey,  soccer  and  speed- 
ball,  basketball,  volleyball,  softball.  and  track  and  field  events.  Prerequisites: 
Phys.  Ed.  W100C  and  D  and  Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  330.     Advanced  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Second  year  students  are  given  advanced  work  in  all  the  camping  skills 
covered  in  the  first  year.  In  addition,  they  are  given  opportunities  to  plan 
programs  and  to  have  leadership  assignments  followed  with  evaluation  sessions. 
Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  230. 

Phys.  Ed.  405.     Methods  and  Materials  of  Physical  Education 

in  the  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Analysis  of  the  program  of  physical  education  in  the  secondary  school; 
criteria  for  the  selection  and  grade  placement  of  activity;  consideration  of 
method  and  teaching  techniques;  construction  of  'teaching  units  and  lesson 
plans;  and  problems  relating  to  program  planning,  time  allotment,  facilities, 
sources  of  materials,  and  measurement  and  evaluation  in  physical  education 
constitute  the  content  of  this  course.  The  course  may  not  be  taken  until  all 
junior-level  work  has  been  completed. 

Phys.  Ed.  409.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 

Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  details  of  organizing  the  various  aspects  of  the  physical  education 
program  are  discussed.  Legislation,  financing,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  care 
and  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  office  management  and  records, 
intramural  programming  and  tournaments,  and  conduct  of  the  varsity  sports 
program  are  among  the  topics  considered.  This  course  may  not  be  taken  until 
all  junior-level  work  has  been  completed. 
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Phys.  Ed.  411.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletics        Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  offer  practical  suggestions  and  aids  for  the 
managing  of  affairs  of  an  athletic  program  to  those  who  expect  to  become 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  physical  education.  The  items  discussed 
include, athletic  eligibility,  management,  equipment,  awards,  finances,  budgets, 
safety,  maintenance,  planning  of  facilities,  junior  and  senior  school  athletics, 
and  current  athletic  trends. 

Phys.  Ed.  412.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Recreation        Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  philosophy,  scope, 
and  values  of  recreation  in  our  contemporary  life.  Program  planning,  suitable 
activities  for  various  age  levels,  and  publicity  and  promotion  are  discussed. 

Phys.  Ed.  413.     Social  Recreation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  materials  and  techniques  for 
handling  small  and  large  groups  of  people  in  a  social  situation.  The  needs  of 
children,  teen  agers,  young  adults,  and  senior  citizens  are  considered.  Materials 
in  ice-breakers  and  mixers,  seasonal  events,  active  and  quiet  parties,  skits  and 
dances  are  presented.  Correct  social  conduct  is  covered  and  high  standards 
of  deportment  set  for  the  various  activities. 

Phys.  Ed.  414.     Nature  and  Function  of  Play  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  psychological  and  sociological  implications  of  play  are  studied  and 
related  to  the  growth  and  development  of  children  and  young  people.  The 
effect  of  play  on  society  through  the  ages,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of  society 
toward  play,  are  studied  to  evaluate  play  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency, 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  and  other  social  and  psychological  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Ed.  201. 
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Gawley  (Chairman),  Allen,  Amy,  Asterita,  Becker,  Daniels,  Filas,  Fink,  Flynn, 
Garik,  Gerhart,  Hamdan,  Hodson,  Kane,  Kelland,  Koditschek,  Kowalski, 
Kuhnen,  McDowell,  Minor,  Paisley,  Placek,  Ramsdell,  Schlakman,  Shatin, 
Wells,  Wilson,  Woodworth,  Zabady 

The  significant  role  of  science  in  our  culture  and  its  increasing  importance 
are  reflected  in  the  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  science  teachers  at  Montclair. 
The  science  faculty  is  committed  to  the  idea  that  each  teacher  education  curri- 
culum should  be  such  as  to  assure  adequate  background  for  the  position  to  be 
filled.  In  this  connection,  new  secondary  school  curricula  are  continually 
studied  and  evaluated  by  the  science  faculty.  The  newer  approaches  are  re- 
flected in  the  courses  offered  at  Montclair  State. 

Investigations  by  the  department  point  out  that  full-time  teaching  positions 
in  a  single  subject  are  seldom  open  to  the  first-year  teacher.  Most  beginners 
teach  two  or  more  science  subjects  and  often  a  non-science  subject  in  their 
instructional  load.  The  student  program,  therefore,  assumes  a  major  and  a 
minor  in  the  sciences.  If  a  student  majors  in  the  biological  sciences,  he  minors 
in  the  physical  sciences,  and  vice  versa.  This  allows  a  broad  base  in  the 
sciences  and  is  in  consonance  with  current  recommendations  by  national  study 
groups  on  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  science  teachers.  With  this 
base,  and  the  elective  program,  the  student  may  specialize  in  one  or  more  areas 
of  a  science.  With  this  specialization  the  student  is  prepared  to  enter  a  master's 
degree  program  and  to  continue  his  education  in  the  sciences. 

The  Department  of  Science  is  a  comprehensive  department  which  includes 
divisions  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  It  includes  a  program  in  College 
High  School,  as  well  as  one  in  general  education  and  service  courses  for 
other  departments. 

Science    Major — Biological    Science-Emphasis 
Teacher  Education 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.   100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Ac- 
tivities         Vi 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary  An- 
alysis, I  

Psych.    100  Mental  Hygiene   & 
Pers.  Ad] 2 

Math.  103  Math,  for  Biol.  Sci.,  I     3 
Biol.   201   General  Zool- 
ogy,   I    4 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activi- 
ties           Vi 

Hist.   102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 

Eng.  106  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, II  or  3 

Eng.    108    Writing    &    Literary 
Analysis,  II 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Math.  104  Math,  for  Biol.  Sci.,  II     3 

Biol.  202  General  Zoology,  II    4 


151/2 


I61/2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities       1/2 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Behav- 
ior, I  3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

Elective — free    3 

Chem.  101  General  College 

Chemistry,  I  4 

Biol.  101  General  Botany,  /  ....     4 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities            V2 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  &  Behav- 
ior, II  3 

Elective — free    3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 
Phys.  308  Astronomy 
Sci.  406  Geology 

Chem.  102  General  College 
Chemistry,  II  4 

Biol.   102  General  Botany,  II     4 


I6V2 


I61/2 
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Spring  lntersession  or  Post  Session 
Biol.  203  Intro,  to  Field  Biol- 
ogy       2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  and 

Community    3 

F.  A.   100  Intro,  to  the   Visual 

Arts    3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Chem.  405  Organic  Chemistry, 

I    4 

Phys.  101  General  College 

Physics,    I    4 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 
Ed 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Econom- 
ics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geogra- 
phy 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Lang- 
uage         2 

Chem.    406A    Organic    Chem- 
istry, II  (or  4)   3 

Phys.    102    General    College 
Physics,   II   4 


16 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.    401    Dev.    of    Educational 
Thought   3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Econom- 
ics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geogra- 
phy 

Elective — free    3 

Sci.  401  Teaching  Sci.  in  Sec. 
Schools  3 

Biol.  412  Genetics  2 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching 
Ed.  4  Education  Elective  . . . 

Elective — Humanities  

Elective — free    


15 

.s 
3 
2 
3 


14 


16 


Total:   128  semester  hours 


Science  Major — Physical  Science — Chemistry- 
Teacher  Education 


-Emphasis 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities         Vi 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, I  or  3 

Eng.   107  Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis,  I 

F.  A.   100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 
Arts    3 

Math.    105   Math,   for  Physical 
Science,  I  3 

Chem.  101  General  College 

Chemistry,  I 4 

16V4 


V2 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities   

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 

Eng.  106  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, II  or 3 

Eng.   108   Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis,  II 

Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad) 2 

Math.    106  Math,   for  Physical 
Science,  II  3 

Chem.    102   General  College 
Chemistry,  //  4 

151/2 
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S(  II  \<  I 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities 
Psyc.    201    Human    Dev.    A    Be- 
havior,   I  3 
H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  2 
Elective — free  3 
Math.  205  Math  for  Physical 

Science,  III  3 

Phys.    101    General    College 
Physics,  I  4 


Phys.  Ed.  200 B  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities Vi 

Speech    100   Fundamentals   of 

Speech  3 

Psyc.   202  Human   Dev.  A    Be- 
havior, II  3 

Elective — free  3 

Math.  206  Math  for  Physical 
Science,  IV  3 

Phys.    102    General    College 
Physics,  II  4 


15'/2 


161/2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.    303    Teacher   in    School   & 
Community    3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econo.  200  Intro,  to  Econom- 
ics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.   200  Intro,   to  Geogra- 
phy 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Lan- 
guage         2 

Chem.    405    Organic    Chemis- 
try,   I    4 

Biol.  103  General  Biology,  I   .     4 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 

Ed.  3 

One  of  the  following: 2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 

Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Chem.    406A    Organic   Chem., 

II  (or  4)   3 

Biol.   104  General  Biology,  II     4 
Chemistry  Elective  2 


16 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401    Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought    3 

One  of  the  following  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geogra- 
phy 

Elective — free    3 

Sci.  401  Teaching  of  Science 
in  Sec.  Schools  3 

Phys.  402  Magnetism  &  Elec- 
tricity 4 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Elective — free    3 


16 


16 


Total:   128  semester  hours 
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The  Curricula 

Science  Major — Physical 
Teacher 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities         Vi 

Hist.  101  Dew  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis,  I 

F.  A.   100  Intro,  to  the   Visual 
Arts    3 

Math.    105   Math,   for  Physical 
Science   3 

Phys.  101  General  College 
Physics,  I 4 


16V6 


Science — Physics — Emphasis 
Education 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities         Vi 

Hist.    102  Dev.  of  World  Civ., 
II    3 

Eng.  106  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, II  or 3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis,  II 

Psy.  100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers. 
Ad} 2 

Math.    106  Math,  for  Physical 
Science,  II 3 

Phys.    102    General    College 
Physics,  II  4 


151/2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities         V2 

Psy.  201  Human  Dev.  &  Behav- 
ior, I  3 

One  of  the  following:   3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.   Sci.    200  Intro,    to   Pol. 

Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to 
Geography 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

Math.  205  Math  for  Physical 
Science,  III  3 

Phys.  416  Intro,  to  Analytic 
Mechanics 4 

15Y2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psy.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 
Math.  206  Math  for  Physical 

Science,  IV  3 

Phys.  402  Magnetism  & 

Electricity 4 


15V2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 
Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Elective — free    4 

Chem.  101  General  College 

Chemistry,  I 4 

Biol.  103  General  Biology,  I    4 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 

Ed 3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Elective — free    4 

Chem.  102  General  College 

Chemistry,  II  4 

Biol.  104  General  Biology, 

II    4 


17 


17 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401    Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought  3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to 
Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to 
Geography 

Elective — free    3 

Sci.  401  Teaching  of  Science 

in  Sec.  Schools  3 

Phys.  405  Light  &  Optical 

Instruments    4 


16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Educational  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities        2 

Elective — free  2 


15 


Total:    1  2S  semester  hours 


Science  Major — General  Science— Emphasis 

Teachfr  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  3 

or 
Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech 3 

Math.  103  Math,  for  Biological 

Science,  I  3 

Chem.   101  General  College 

Chemistry,  I  4 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.    106  Composition   & 

Literature,  II  3 

or 
Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad] 2 

Math.  104  Math,  for  Biological 

Science,  II  3 

Chem.    102  General   College 

Chemistry,  II  4 


I6V2 


15'/2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,    I    3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

Elective — free    3 

Biol.   103  General  Biology,  I     4 
Phys.  101  General  College 

Physics,  I 4 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

Elective — free    3 

Geog.  406  Geology  2 

Biol.  103  General  Biology,  II  4 
Phys.  102  General  College 

Physics,  II  4 


I6V2 


I6V2 
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The  Curricula 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.   200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to 
Geography 
Sci.  410A  Jr.  High  School 

Science  Demonstrations,   I     2 

Phys.  406  Astronomy  4 

♦Science  Elective 2 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 

Ed 3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.   200  Intro,   to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to 
Geography 
Sci.  41 0B  Jr.  High  School 

Science  Demonstrations,  II     2 
Sci.  413  Field  Studies  in 

Physical  Science  2 

or 
Biol.  203  Intro,  to  Field 

Biology 
Phys.  410  Meteorology   4 


16 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 
Thought   3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

Elective — free    3 

Sci.  401  Teaching  of  Science 
in  Secondary  Schools  3 

^Science  Elective 3 


15 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective 3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Elective — free    3 


16 


Total:  128  s.  hrs. 


*  Science   electives   to   complete   the   General   Science    Emphasis   can    be    selected    from    any 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  or  earth  science  offering. 


Science  Major — General  and  Earth  Science — Emphasis 
Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I 
or 
Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Math.  103  Math,  for  Biol. 

Science,  I  3 

Chem.   101  General  College 

Chemistry,  I  4 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II 
or 
Eng,  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II  3 

Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Adj 2 

Math.  104  Math,  for  Biol. 

Science,  II 3 

Chem.    102  General  College 

Chemistry,  II 4 


I6V2 


15V£ 
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S(    II   N(    I 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,    I    3 

H.  Ed.   100  Healthful  Living    ...     2 

Elective — free    3 

Phys.  101  General  College 

Physics,  I 4 

Biol.  103  General  Biology,  I        4 

16>/2 


Phys.  Ed.  200 B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vz 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  H  3 

Elective — free  3 

Sci.  406  (i  eo  logy  2 

Phys.    102  General  College 

Physics,    II  4 

Biol.   104  General  Biology,  II     4 

16«/2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303   Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to 

Economics 

Pol.   Sci.    200   Intro,    to   Pol. 

Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to 

Geography 

Phys.  406  Astronomy  4 

Biol.  450  Paleontology 4 


16 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 

Ed 3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

One  of  the  following: 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to 

Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol. 
Sci. 

Soc.   200  Intro,   to  Sociology 

Geog.   200   Intro,   to 
Geography 
Geog.  426  Historical  Geology     3 
Sci.  413  Field  Studies  in 

Physical   Science  2 

Sci.  451  Oceanography  & 

Limnology,  I  2 


16 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 
Thought   3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts 3 

Elective — free    3 

Sci.  401  Teaching  of  Science 
in  Secondary  Schools 

Phys.  410  Meteorology  4 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — free    3 

Elective — Humanities   2 


16 


Total:   128  s.  hrs. 


39 


The  Curricula 


Science  Major — General  Science — Mathematics  Emphasis 


Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I 
or 
Eng.   107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,    I    3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Math.  105  Math,  for  Physical 

Science,  I  3 

Chem.  101  General  College 

Chemistry,  I   4 


I6V2 


Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II 


V2 


II     3 


Eng.   108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II  3 

Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad] 2 

Math.   106  Math,  for  Physical 

Science,  II  3 

Chem.    102  General  College 

Chemistry,  II  4 


15Vi 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,   I   3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  2 

Elective — free    3 

Math.  205  Math,  for  Physical 

scl,  in 3 

Biol.  103  General  Biology,  I    4 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,    II 3 

Elective — free    3 

Sci.  406  Geology  2 

Math.  206  Math,  for  Physical 

Scl,  IV 3 

Biol.  104  General  Biology,  II  4 


15  V* 


151/2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

One  of  the  following :  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to 
Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to 
Geography 
Sci.  410A  Jr.  High  School 

Science  Demonstrations,  I    2 
Phys.  101  General  College 

Physics,  I 4 

Math.    308   Teaching   of   Jr. 

High  School  Math 2 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,   to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to 

Economics 
Pol.  Sci.,  200  Intro,  to  Pol. 

Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to 
Geography 
Sci.  41 0B  Jr.  High  School 

Science  Demonstrations,  II    2 
Sci.  413  Field  Studies  in 

Physical   Science    2 

Phys.  102  General  College 
Physics,  II  4 


16 


16 


140 


Science 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dew  of  Educational  Ed.  403  Student  leaching  8 

Thought    3  Ed.  4  /-ducat ion  Elective  3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Elective — Humanities 

Arts    3  Elective — free    3 

Elective — free    4 

Phys.   406  Astronomy  4 
Sci.  401   Teaching  Science  in 

the  Secondary  School  3 


17  16 

Total:    128  s.  hrs. 

(Mathematics  electives  should  be  selected  from  two  of  the   following  fields: 
Probability,   Geometry,   Algebra.) 

Suggested  electives  to  complete  a  program  of  specialization  in  general  and 
earth  science  include: 

Geog.  201  Climatology 

Geog.  203  Physiography  Of  North  America 

Geog.  426  Historical  Geology 

Sci.  413  Field  Studies  In  Science:  Physical 

OBSERVATIONAL  PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  the  program  outlined,  science  majors  have  a  regular  program 
of  observation  and  participation  in  the  science  classes  of  the  College  High  School. 
The  program  is  so  arranged  that  each  student  observes  a  complete  unit  of  work 
at  one  scheduling.  Observation  assignments  are  as  follows: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR     Seventh   or  Eighth-Grade   General   Science 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR  Tenth-Grade    Biology    (Biology    specialists) 

Eleventh-Grade  Chemistry   (Chemistry  specialists) 
Twelfth-Grade  Physics    (Physics   specialists) 

SENIOR  YEAR  In  the  fall  semester  seniors  pursue  a  program  of  ob- 

servation and  participation  in  connection  with  Sci. 
401  (The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools). 
Observations  are  made  in  Eighth-Grade  General 
Science. 

MINORS   IN   SCIENCE 

Students  who  elect  to  major  in  another  department  and  minor  in  a  science 
field  may  secure  approval  of  the  minor  program  by  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Science. 

The  Biological  Science  Minor.  The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  minor 
in  the  biological  sciences:  Biol.  101-102  and  201-202,  a  biology  elective,  and 
Sci.  401,  making  a  total  of  21  s.hrs. 

The  Physical  Science  Minor.  The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  minor 
in  the  physical  sciences:  Chem.  101-102,  Phys.  101-102,  a  physical  elective,  and 
Sci.  401,  making  a  total  of  21  s.hrs. 

The  Earth  Science  Minor.  The  followinq  courses  are  required  for  a  minor 
in  the  earth  sciences:  Sci.  401,  406,  450,  Phys.  406,  410  and  4  S.H.  from: 
Geog.  201,  426,  Sci.  413,  451-452,  455  making  a  total  of  21   s.hrs. 

Biology  Major — Liberal  Arts 

Required 

Biology  103     General  Biology  I   4  s.h. 

Biology   104     General  Biology   II    4  s.h. 

Biology  102     General  Botany  II  4  s.h. 

Biology  201     General  Zoology    I    4  s.h. 

Total  Required   16  s.h. 
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The  Curricula 

Electives  from  the  Following 

Biology  203     Field  Biology   2  s.h. 

Biology  402     Mammalian  Anatomy 4  s.h. 

Biology  407     Comp.  Vertebrate  Embryology  4  s.h. 

Biology  409     Human    Physiology    4  s.h. 

Biology  410    Comp.  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata  4  s.h. 

Biology  411     Bacteriology      4  s.h. 

Biology  412     Genetics       2  s.h. 

Biology  413     Economic  Botany  2  s.h. 

Biology  414     Field    Ornithology    2  s.h. 

Biology  415     Entomology       4  s.h. 

Biology  202     General   Zoology   II    4  s.h. 

Biology  422     Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants  4  s.h. 

Biology  424     Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants  4  s.h. 

Biology  425     Elementary   Plant   Physiology    4  s.h. 

Biology  450     Biological  Literature  Research  2  s.h. 

Biology  451     Independent    Study — Laboratory    Research  2  s.h. 

Total  Electives  Required — 16  s.h. 

Total  Credits  for  Major— 32  s.h. 

Chemistry  Major — Liberal  Arts 

Required 

Chemistry  101     General  College  Chemistry  I 4  s.h. 

Chemistry  202     General  College  Chemistry  II  4  s.h. 

Chemistry  405     Organic  Chemistry  I  4  s.h. 

Chemistry  406     Organic  Chemistry  II  4  s.h. 

Chemistry  411     Physical  Chemistry  I  4  s.h. 

Chemistry  412     Physical   Chemistry   II    4  s.h. 

Total  Required 
24  s.h. 

Electives  from  the  Following 

Chemistry  202     Analytical  Chemistry  I  4  s.h. 

Chemistry  203     Analytical  Chemistry  II — 

Instrumentation      4  s.h. 

Chemistry  407     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis   4  s.h. 

Chemistry  408A     Industrial  Chemistry  I  2  s.h. 

Chemistry  408B     Industrial  Chemistry  II   2  s.h. 

Chemistry  413     Atomic    Structure    2  s.h. 

Chemistry  414     Radiochemistry  2  s.h. 

Chemistry  415     Biochemistry     4  s.h. 

Chemistry  450     Chemistry  Literature  Research 

Seminar  2  s.h. 

Chemistry  451     Independent  Study  Laboratory 

Research    2  s.h. 

Total  Electives  Required — 10  s.h. 
Total  Credits  for  Major — 34  s.h. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 
SCIENCE  COURSES— 80:000 

Sci.  100A.     Physical  Science  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  basic  scientific  discoveries  which  have  created  present- 
day  activities  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  atomic  energy  and  meteorology.  The 
social,  economic,  and  educational  consequences  of  these  discoveries  and  the 
industries  growing  out  of  them  are  treated  in  such  detail  as  to  be  of  service  to 
prospective  teachers  of  social  sudies,  English,  languages,  and  other  subjects. 

Sci.  100B.     Biological  Science  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals  are  treated  in  a  manner 
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devised  to  develop  understanding  of  man's  structure  and  behavior.  Mechanisms 
of  heredity  and  evolutionary  change  are  considered.  An  understanding  of  how 
a  balance  may  be  achieved  among  living  things  is  developed  to  show  desirable 
land  use  and  good  agricultural  and  forest  practices.  Class  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions are  supplemented  with  slides,  moving  pictures,  laboratory  experiments, 
and  field  trips. 

Sci.  100C.     The  Earth  Sciences  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  origin  and 
evolution,  and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  considered  in  relation  to  their 
influence  upon  life  and  activities.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of 
topographic  maps,  models,  and  other  methods  of  illustration. 

Sci.  101  and  102.     Problems  in  Science  (honors  courses)         Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  are  interdisciplinary  honors  courses  for  exceptional  students  who  are 
majoring  in  other  departments.  Scientific  progress  in  our  culture  is  surveyed  and 
problem  areas  are  identified.  A  problem  is  selected  by  each  student  for  super- 
vised research  and  laboratory  experimentation  in  depth.  The  subject  content  of 
the  course  is  drawn  from  all  the  sciences.  Both  the  theoretical  and  functional 
aspects  of  science  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  Selection  by  the  Honors  Com- 
mittee. 

Sci.  307.     Cartography  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  the  basic  course  in  cartography.  Students  master  the  use  of  cartogra- 
phic instruments  and  attempt  to  understand  the  principles  underlying  the  com- 
mon types  of  map  projections. 

Sci.  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are:  to  review  the  educational  objectives  of  science  in  the 
public  schools;  to  consider  a  program  of  science  instruction  for  secondary 
schools  including  the  new  programs;  to  study  aids  to  instruction  such  as,  texts, 
manuals,  workbooks,  tests  and  enrichment  materials;  to  make  a  critical  review 
of  evaluation  in  science  classes;  and  to  observe  and  participate  in  junior  high 
school  classes  at  work. 

Sci.  406.     Geology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and  structural  development 
throughout  geologic  time,  the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  is  interpreted 
through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Sci.  407.     Advanced  Cartography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  modern  methods  employed  in  cartographic 
laboratories,  in  government,  academic  institutions,  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions. The  course  is  designed  for  students  with  a  background  in  cartography 
gained  either  as  a  result  of  experience  or  through  completion  of  an  introductory 
college  cartography  course.  Prerequisite:  Geog.  307  or  equivalent. 

Sci.  409.     Senior-High-School  Physical  Science  Demonstrations       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  furnishes  teachers  of  the  physical  sciences  with  demonstrations 
and  experiments  deigned  for  work  in  high-school  chemistry,  physics,  and  applied 
physical  science  courses.  A  detailed  study  of  demonstration  is  made  with 
emphasis  on  visibility  and  avoidance  of  failure.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  sources 
of  new  demonstrations. 

Sci.  410.     Junior-High-School  Science  Demonstrations  Cr.  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  appropriate  to 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  demonstrations  for 
general  science  at  their  levels. 

Sci.  413.     Field  Studies  in  Science:  Physical  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  local  and  New  Jersey  geology,  minerals, 
soils,  and  waters,  with  emphasis  on  the  chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  soil 
and  water.  Field  trips  are  taken  through  the  Kittatiny  Mountains  and  to  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 
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Sci.  418.     Three  Centuries  of  Science  Progress  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  fundamental  world  changes  that  have  resulted 
in  the  past  three  hundred  years  from  scientific  discoveries.  Stress  is  given  to  the 
nature  of  scientific  inquiry,  its  cumulative  nature,  its  desire  for  freedom,  and 
how  to  judge  the  probable  fruitfulness  of  a  research  problem.  The  role  the  man 
of  science  occupies  in  the  world  today  is  contrasted  with  his  counterpart  in 
earlier  cenuries. 

Sci.  422.     Consumer  Science  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Basic  scientific  principles  are  developed  in  the  process  of  testing  and  evalu- 
ating consumer  products.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  local  industries  and  testing 
agencies  to  evaluate  processes  as  well  as  products.  A  laboratory-testing  program 
evaluates  products  ranging  from  cigarettes  to  anti-freeze  and  involves  co- 
operation of  local  industry.  This  course  is  a  general  education  elective  for 
non-science  majors  and  minors. 

Sci.  450.     Paleontology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  classification,  relationships  and  evolutionary  history  of  fossils. 
Study  is  made  of  the  fossils  in  the  relationship  to  their  ecological  environment. 
Prerequisite:  Geology 

Sci.  451-452.     Oceanography  and  Limnology  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  used  in  the  study  of  both  fresh 
and  salt  water  bodies.  Both  physical  and  biological  processes  within  the  water 
bodies  are  considered.  Field  work  will  be  done  on  local  bodies  of  water. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  &  General  Chemistry 

Sci.  455.     Mineralogy  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  minerals;  their  morphology,  internal  struc- 
ture, origin,  occurrence,  and  properties.  Study  will  be  made  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  New  Jersey  area.  Prerequisites:  Geology  &  General  Chemistry 

BIOLOGY  COURSES— 81:000 

Biol.  101  and  102.     General  Botany  (Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Flowering 
and  Non-Flowering  Plants)  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  acquaint  the  student  with  methods  and  tools  of  science  and 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  plants  to  mankind.  Morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  cell  and  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  are  considered  first.  A 
survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  economic 
importance  follows. 

Biol.  103-104  General  Biology  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  presents  a  modern  unified  approach  to  the  functional  biological 
systems  common  to  plants  and  animals.  These  systems  are  explored  from  the 
standpoints  of  comparative  evolutionary  development  of  structure  and  function, 
as  well  as  physical,  chemical  and  ecological  forces  germane  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  these  systems.  There  will  be  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory,  demon- 
strations and  field  trips. 

Biol.  201  and  202.     General  Zoology  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

The  animal  kingdom  is  considered  with  a  broad  approach.  The  first  semester 
is  devoted  to  the  invertebrates,  while  the  chordates,  genetics,  embryology, 
developmental  mechanics  and  evolutionary  theory  are  considered  in  the  second 
semester. 

Unifying  principles  are  developed  with  stress  on  form  and  function  within 
the  framework  of  evolutionary  theory.  Man's  place  in  the  universe  is  in- 
vestigated. 

Biol.  203.     Introduction  to  Field  Biology  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course,  the  student  lives  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School 
of  Conservation  in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  where  he  has  the  outdoors  as  his 
laboratory.  Field  trips  are  made  to  various  types  of  habitats  in  order  to  acquire 
an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  a  "dynamically  balanced 
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outdoor  society."  What  ocurs  when  this  "balance"  is  disturbed  is  observed. 
Taxonomy,  ecology,  and  conservation  are  stressed  during  the  concentrated 
period  of  outdoor  living. 

Biol.  208.     Human  Biology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  for  home  economics  majors.  Body  structure,  func- 
tioning of  parts,  how  that  functioning  affects  human  behavior  are  considered. 
Primary  emphasis  is  placed  upon  physiology  rather  than  morphology  and 
upon  the  maintenance  of  good  health  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 

Biol.  210.     Elementary  Bacteriology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  bacteria  and  fungi  associated  with 
food  and  nutrition,  sanitation,  hygiene,  industry,  and  disease.  Identification  of 
the  organisms,  their  economic  importance,  and  their  control  are  emphasized. 

Biol.  212.     Mammalian  Anatomy  for  Physical  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  a  study  of  tissues,  skeleton,  articulations,  ligaments,  and 
musculature  system  of  the  human  body.  Correlated  exercises  on  anatomy  of  the 
cat  are  performed  in  the  laboratory. 

Biol.  214.     Physiology  for  Physical  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  normal  physiology,  based  on  previous  study 
of  mammalian  anatomy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  encountered  in 
the  teaching  of  physical  education  and  hygiene.  The  major  systems  of  the  body 
are  studied,  reviewing  the  anatomical  and  histological  bases  for  their  functions. 
Laboratory  exercises  enable  the  student  to  gain  first-hand  experience  with  many 
aspects  of  the  lecture  material.  Prerequisite:  Biol.  212. 

Biol.  402.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.  Both  the  anatomical  studies  and 
histological  studies  included  in  this  course  are  pursued  with  functional  signifi- 
cance strongly  emphasized.  This  course  prepares  the  student  for  the  study  of 
human  physiology.  Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs.  of  work  in  zoology. 

Biol.  407.     Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  broad  study  of  developmental  anatomy  is  made  with  work  on  fish, 
amphibian,  reptilian,  bird  and  mammalian  embryos.  The  student  makes  slides 
of  chick  embryos. 

The  modern  experimental  approach  to  embryology  is  reviewed  and  im- 
plications of  a  genetic  nature  are  explored.  Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs.  of  work  in 
zoology. 

Biol.  408.     Biological  Technique  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  opportunity  is  given  to  gain  experience  in  the  use  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  teaching  aids  so  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  successful  laboratory 
and  class.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  the  collecting  and  preserving  of  plant 
and  animal  material.  The  laboratory  is  devoted  to  the  working  out  of  individual 
and  group  experiments  and  demonstrations.  A  considerable  library  of  techniques 
is  developed.    Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs.  in  zoology  and  4  s.hrs.  in  botany. 

Biol.  409.     Human  Physiology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  both  cellular  and  general  aspects  of  human  physiology 
based  upon  a  previous  study  of  mammalian  anatomy  and  histology.  Laboratory 
sessions  closely  coincide  with  concepts  discussed  during  lecture  sessions.  Pre- 
requisite: A  course  in  vertebrate  anatomy  or  Biology  402. 

Biol.  410.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Representative  members  of  the  phylum  chordata  are  studied  by  means  of 
dissections  and  demonstrations.  The  prochordata  are  considered  briefly.  Funda- 
mental principles  of  taxonomy,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  ecology  are  reviewed 
and  amplified.  This  course  should  enrich  the  background  of  those  interested  in 
vertebrate  forms  and  be  of  value  for  those  interested  in  man  and  his  place  in 
the  world.  Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs.  of  work  in  zoology. 
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Biol.  411.     Bacteriology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

General  biological  phenomena  are  demonstrated  by  microbial  life  by  means  of 
laboratory  experimentation  with  bacteria  and  other  microorganisms.  Major 
topics  include:  history  of  microbiology,  classification,  morphology,  metabolism 
and  ecology.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  economic  importance  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  microorganisms  to  human  welfare,  health,  and  disease.  Specific 
laboratory  techniques  and  procedures  are  developed  in  the  course. 

(It  is  recommended  that  the  biology  minors  take  Biol.  210  rather  than  this 
course.)  Prerequisite:  Biol.  101-102,  201-202,  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry. 

Biol.  412.     Genetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  basic  facts,  principles,  and  theories  of  variation  and  heredity  as  illustrated 
in  microorganisms,  higher  plants,  animals,  and  man  are  considered.  Modern 
cytological,  embryological,  developmental  and  statistical  approaches  are 
developed.  The  newer  concepts  of  the  gene,  mutation,  and  gene  action  are 
considered.  Practical  exercises  are  used  to  illustrate  the  principles.  Prerequisites: 
Elementary  Biology  of  collegiate  grade  and/or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Biol.  413.     Economic  Botany  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of  plants  and  plant  life  to  the  world  in 
general  and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal  aim  of  this  course.  The  eco- 
nomic importance  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  lower  plants  is  considered,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  seed  plants. 

Biol.  414.     Field  Ornithology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  the  East  for  the  study  of  birds.  On  the 
Montclair  campus  alone,  over  130  species  have  been  observed.  This  course  deals 
primarily  with  the  identification  and  natural  history  of  birds.  A  variety  of  habi- 
tats is  visited  so  that  one  may  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  require- 
ments of  this  unusually  well  adapted  vertebrate  type.  Migration,  methods  of 
attracting  and  protecting  birds,  the  value  of  birds,  and  related  topics  are  also 
considered.  Prerequisite:  A  year  of  biology  or  the  equivalent. 

Biol.  415.     Entomology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  major  emphasis  is  on  understanding  basic  principles  which  are  of  physi- 
ological and  ecological  significance.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  common  insect 
families  and  experience  is  given  in  identifying  major  orders  and  families. 
Attention  is  given  to  insects  as  economic  pests  and  as  vectors  of  disease.  Labora- 
tory work  includes  a  study  of  gross  and  microscopic  morphology,  and  identifica- 
tion of  major  groups  of  insects  by  the  use  of  keys.  Prerequisites:  Biol.  201  and 
202. 

Biol.  422.     Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  upon  the  methods  of  identification  of 
higher  plants  and  the  ecological  factors  affecting  the  growth  and  development  of 
these  plants.  Plants  in  their  winter  conditions  are  considered  first.  As  the  season 
progresses,  the  emphasis  changes  from  the  identification  of  woody  to  herbaceous 
forms.  Plant  communications  of  various  types  are  observed,  and  the  factors 
influencing  their  development  are  discussed.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  such  typi- 
cal habitats  as  the  Pine  Barrens,  and  Troy  Meadows.  Prerequisite:  General 
botany. 

Biol.  424.     Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  will  be  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  flowering  plants  with  greatest 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  variation  in  floral  morphology.  Adaptations,  family 
relationships,  evolutionary  development,  and  some  taxonomy  will  be  considered 
also.  Prerequisite:  General  botany. 

Biol.  425.     Elementary  Plant  Physiology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  introductory  course  will  consider  the  major  physiological  processes  of 
the  flowering  plant.  Topics  surveyed  in  this  course  include  growth,  metabolism, 
photosynthesis,  respiration,  water  relations,  and  mineral  nutrition.  Prerequisites: 
General  botany  and  organic  chemistry. 

Biol.  450.     Research  Seminar  in  Biological  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  select  a  limited  specific 
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problem  in  biology  and  to  make  an  extensive  research  of  the  literature  related 
to  the  problem.  The  study  is  to  be  made  with  depth  and  presented  in  a  research 
report.  Prerequisite:  24  semester  hours  in  biology  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  student's  academic  advisor. 

Biol.  451.     Individual  Laboratory  Research  in  Biology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  conduct  individual 
laboratory  research  on  a  specific  problem  in  biology.  The  study  is  to  be  per- 
formed based  upon  the  problem  selected  in  the  course  82-450.  A  written  report 
of  the  laboratory  research  is  to  be  presented.  Prerequisite:  Bioi  .  450  Research 
Seminar  in  Biological  Literature. 

CHEMISTRY  COURSES— 82:000 

Chem.  101  and  102.     General  College  Chemistry  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  mastering  the  fundamentals  of  chem- 
istry, for  understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  contributions 
of  chemistry  to  modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific  method,  for  developing 
facility  in  taking  and  utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for  learning  to  use  standard 
reference  books.  The  laboratory  contains  many  experiments  of  value  for  demon- 
stration in  high  school  chemistry.  A  major  portion  of  the  laboratory  work  in 
the  second  semester  is  qualitative  analysis. 

Chem.  103  and  104.     Chemistry  for  Home  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  of  home  economics  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  major  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  application 
in  the  field  of  home  economics.  The  first  semester  deals  with  topics  selected 
from  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  second  semester  deals  with  the 
fundamentals  of  organic  chemistry,  and  the  applications  of  biochemistry  to 
home  economics.  Class  discussions,  reference  work,  laboratory  and  field  trips 
attempt  to  show  the  importance  of  chemistry  to  the  field  of  home  economics. 

Chem.  105  and  106.     Chemistry  for  Physical  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  of  physical  education  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  major  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  applications 
in  the  field  of  physical  education.  The  first  semester  deals  with  topics  selected 
from  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  second  semester  deals  with  the  fun- 
damentals of  organic  chemistry,  and  the  applications  of  biochemistry  to  physical 
education.  Class  discussions,  reference  work,  laboratory  and  field  trips  attempt 
to  show  the  importance  of  chemistry  to  physical  education. 

Chem.  202.     Analytical  Chemistry:  Quantitative  Analysis  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are:  to  develop  and  apply  the  fundamental  principles  of  solu- 
tions, to  perfect  the  techniques  of  chemistry,  to  analyze  quantitatively  substances, 
and  to  use  the  chemical  balance.  The  work  covers  that  chemistry  needed  for 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  The  laboratory  work  involves  gravimetric 
analysis,  acidimetry  and  oxidation-reduction  reactions.  Prerequisites:  Chem. 
101,  102. 

Chem.  203.    Analytical  Chemistry:  Applied  Quantitative  Analysis    Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Purposes  are:  to  develop  techniques  needed  for  routine  methods  of  analysis 
of  common  substances,  and  to  give  experience  in  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  soil  analysis,  blood  analysis,  food  analysis,  and  household  preparation.  The 
work  covers  the  electro-chemical  theory  of  oxidation-reduction,  modern  atomic 
theory  and  its  applications  to  understanding  analytical  procedure,  theory  of 
colorimetry,  and  the  measuring  of  hydrogen  ions.    Prerequisite:  Chem.  202. 

Chem.  405.     Organic  Chemistry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  course  in  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  gives  increased  facility  and 
experience  in  manipulating  apparatus.  It  treats  chemistry  in  life  processes,  in- 
cluding the  synthesis  and  adaptation  of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  medicine 
and  daily  living.  The  work  covers  the  chemistry  of  simple  chain  compounds 
and  includes  fats  and  carbohydrates.  Prerequisites:  Chem.  101  and  102. 
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Chem.  406.     Organic  Chemistry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  work  covers  the  chemistry  of  multiple  functional  chain  compounds,  the 
ring  compounds,  proteins,  vitamins,  hormones,  and  the  application  of  these 
compounds  in  industry,  in  foods,  and  in  medicine.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  405. 
NOTE:  Biological  science  majors  are  permitted  to  take  the  second  semester  of 
Organic  Chemistry  for  three  semester-hours  of  credit.  Those  students  will  enroll 
for  Chem.  406A.  The  laboratory  work  for  Chem.  406A  involves  two  clock  hours 
per  week  in  lieu  of  the  four  clock  hours  required  for  those  students  enrolling  in 
Chem.  406. 

Chem.  406A.     Organic  Chemistry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

(See  description  for  Chem.  406.  Chem.  406A  involves  a  weekly  laboratory  of 
two  clock  hours.) 

Chem.  407.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students.  The  student,  after  consultation 
with  the  instructor,  may  select  analyses  from  the  following:  general  or  special 
types  of  oxidation-reduction;  gravimetric  methods;  colorimetric  methods;  use  of 
organic  reagents  in  analyses;  electrometric  titrations,  conductimetric  titrations; 
spectographic  methods  of  analysis;  electro-deposition  of  metals;  and  special 
methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  one  semester  of 
quantitative  analysis,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Chem.  408A.     Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  understand  the  type  of  chemical 
industries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  nature  of  their  problems.  A  survey 
is  made  by  lectures,  reports,  and  trips  to  plants  of  the  chemical  industries.  This 
section  of  the  course  stresses  the  importance  and  the  characteristics  of  chemical 
industry,  the  various  unit  operations  used  by  the  industry  to  carry  out  chemical 
reactions,  the  controls  used  to  insure  quality,  the  organization  for  research,  and 
the  type  of  workers  employed.  Prerequisites:  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or 
special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Chem.  408B.     Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  metropolitan  area 
utilizing  the  methods  outlined  in  Chem.  408A.  Also,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
economics  of  chemical  industry,  chemistry  and  industry  in  general,  and  the 
effects  of  chemical  discoveries  upon  living  conditions.  Prerequisites:  General 
and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Chem.  411.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry,  deals  with 
gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes,  colloids,  thermo- 
chemistry, and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria.  Prerequisites:  Gen- 
eral college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  general  college  physics. 

Chem.  412.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equilibrium,  electro- 
motive forces,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical  kinetics,  photochemical  re- 
actions, atomic  structure,  molecular  structure,  and  radioactivity.  Prerequisites: 
General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  general  college  physics. 

Chem.  413.     Atomic  Structure  and  Atomic  Energy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a  modern  conception 
of  the  structure  of  matter  and  to  acquaint  him  with  some  significant  aspects  of 
atomic  energy.  Some  of  the  topics:  discoveries  leading  to  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  atom;  isotopes;  nuclear  fission;  nuclear  reactions;  radio-active 
isotopes  in  agricultural,  biological,  and  chemical  research;  and  availability  of 
materials.  Prerequisites:  General  college  chemistry  and  general  college  physics, 
or  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Chem.  414.     Introduction  to  Radiochemistry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  radioisotope  experiments  for  the 
chemistry  curriculum.  The  course  consists  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work  which 
covers  such  topics  as  detection  instruments,  counting  techniques,  sample  pre- 
paration, radiochemical  separations  by  co-precipitation,  chelation,  and  ion-ex- 
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change  techniques.   Prerequisites:    General  college   chemistry,    general   college 
physics,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Chem.  415.     Biochemistry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  living  organisms,  their 
nutritional  requirements,  their  mechanism  for  promoting  and  regulating  chem- 
ical action,  and  their  metabolism  of  foods.  A  laboratory  study  is  made  of  the 
components  of  foods,  enzyme  action,  isolation  of  proteins,  etc.,  blood  and  urine 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  Organic  chemistry. 
Chem.  450.     Research  Seminar  in  Chemistry  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  select  a  limited  specific 
problem  in  chemistry  and  to  make  an  extensive  research  of  the  literature  related 
to  the  problem.  The  study  is  to  be  made  with  depth  and  presented  in  a  research 
report.  Prerequisite:  24  semester  hours  in  chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  student's  academic  advisor. 

Chem.  451.     Individual  Laboratory  Research  in  Chemistry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  conduct  individual  labora- 
tory research  on  a  specific  problem  in  chemistry.  The  study  is  to  be  performed 
based  upon  the  problem  selected  in  the  course  Chem.  450.  A  written  report 
of  the  laboratory  research  is  to  be  presented.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  450.  Research 
Seminar  in  Chemistry  Literature. 

PHYSICS  COURSES— 83:000 

Phys.  101  and  102.     General  College  Physics  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

A  study  of  mechanics  of  fluids  and  solids,  properties  of  matter,  and  heat 
energy  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a  consideration  of  sound,  theories 
of  light,  and  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  course  consists  of  demonstrations, 
lectures,  discussions,  problem-solving,  and  laboratory  experiments. 

Phys.  304.     Introduction  to  Photography  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  beginning  course  consisting  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are:  the 
construction  and  operation  of  cameras,  common  films  and  papers,  fundamental 
chemistry  of  photography,  development  and  printing.  A  student  needs  at  least 
one  camera. 

Phys.  305.     Acoustics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  science  and  non-science  majors  a  practical  approach  to  the 
study  of  sound.  It  provides  a  knowledge  of  the  means  and  processes  by  which 
sound  is  produced,  controlled,  transmitted  and  recorded.  The  student  explores 
such  topics  as  the  nature  and  transmission  of  sound,  harmonic  motion,  hearing, 
speech,  musical  instruments,  and  architectural  acoustics.  The  course  consists  of 
lectures,  demonstrations,  class  discussions,  laboratory,  field  trips,  and  films  to 
show  the  application  of  acoustics  to  everyday  living. 

Phys.  306.     Household  Physics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  areas  of  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  and  light.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  applications  to  equipment  used  in  the  home.  The  course  is 
correlated  with  the  work  in  household  equipment  in  the  Home  Economics  De- 
partment. The  course  consists  of  demonstrations,  lecture-discussions,  and  labora- 
tory experiments.  The  laboratory  work,  wherever  possible,  is  done  with  com- 
mon household  equipment. 

Phys.  308.     Elementary  Astronomy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  in  descriptive  astronomy  is  designed  for  the  general  student. 
Acquisition  of  a  working  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  tools,  of  the  as- 
tronomer; the  nature  of  the  solar  system;  location  of  points  of  the  celestial 
sphere;  motions  and  laws  relative  to  systems;  the  nature,  classification,  and 
magnitudes  of  stars;  and  cosmogony  are  course  objectives. 

Phys.  402.     Magnetism  and  Electricity  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are:  (1)  to  provide  a  background  of  training  in 
the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  governing  the  generation  and  use  of  elec- 
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tricity;  (2)  to  develop  skill  in  manipulating  laboratory  and  demonstration  ap- 
paratus; and  (3)  to  learn  the  basic  principles  of  alternating  current  circuits. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  modern  electrical  instruments  are  employed  to 
verify  the  Maxwell  equations.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  are:  modern  concepts 
of  the  electronic  structure  of  matter,  electrical  forces,  magnetic  fields,  potential, 
resistance,  impedance,  capacitance,  and  time  constants.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  101 
and  102. 

Phys.  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are:  the  pro- 
pagation of  light;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy;  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, polarization;  spectrum  analysis;  photometric  measurements;  photoelectric 
cells;  measurement  of  high  temperatures;  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern 
illuminants;  and  industrial  and  domestic  uses  of  light.  Prerequisites:  General 
college  physics,  a  course  in  electrical  measurements. 

Phys.  406.     Astronomy  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  celestial  sphere, 
celestial  motions,  and  the  phenomena  associated  therwith;  to  make  him  aware 
of  the  principles  of  astronomy.  It  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  solar  systems, 
practical  problems  in  locating  and  identifying  celestial  bodies,  a  consideration  of 
light  and  matter,  the  basic  laws  of  motion,  the  physical-chemical  properties  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  stellar  scales  and  maps,  the  measurement  of  distance,  the 
cosmology  of  the  universe,  the  history  of  astronomical  concepts,  and  the  reg- 
ularities, irregularities,  and  evolution  of  the  solar  system.  Prerequisites:  General 
college  physics  and  chemistry. 

Phys.  407.       Aviation  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  aviation,  air  traffic  rules, 
airworthiness  regulations,  pilot  certification,  types  of  aircraft,  aircraft  structures, 
principles  of  aerodynamics,  lift,  drag,  stability,  motions  of  an  airplane,  piloting, 
motorless  flight,  aircraft  engines,  power  performance,  types  of  propellers,  engine 
instruments,  and  flight  instruments. 

Field  trips  to  airport  and  aviation  industries  are  included.  Flight  experience 
is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course.    Prerequisites:  Phys.  101  and  102. 

Phys.  409.     Basic  Electronics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  basic  electronic  phenomena  covering  such 
topics  as  elementary  circuit  theory,  electron  emission,  vacuum  tube  and  tran- 
sistor characteristics,  non-linear  circuit  elements,  gaseous  discharge,  and  the  use 
of  transistors.  Applications  of  electronics  to  instrumentation,  servo-mechanisms, 
radio,  and  television  are  introduced.  Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and 
a  course  in  magnetism  and  electricity. 

Phys.  410.     Meteorology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our  atmosphere  with  emphasis 
on  meteorological  applications  of  physical  principles.  Consideration  is  given  to 
weather  elements;  temperature  effects;  air  currents,  air  masses,  and  fronts;  the 
collection,  dissemination,  and  interpretation  of  weather  data;  and  the  general 
applications  of  meteorology.  The  student  is  expected  to  learn  to  use  meteoro- 
logical instrumentation,  and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  improvisation  of  ap- 
paratus and  equipment.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  101  and  102. 

Phys.  411.     Photography  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  principles  in  the 
construction  of  cameras,  projection  printers,  tanks,  and  filters.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  chemical  principles  in  the  development  of  films  and  paper,  toning, 
intensifications,  and  reduction.  Prerquisites:  General  physics  and  general  chem- 
istry or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Phys.  415.     Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  important 
advances  in  physics  during  the  past  fifty  years.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course 
considerable  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  electron  theory.  Some  of  the  topics 
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considered  are:  the  hydrogen  atom,  optical  and  X-ray  spectra,  natural  radio- 
activity, cosmic  ray,  nuclear  fission,  new  elements  and  isotopes,  and  particle 
accelerators.  Some  laboratory  work  is  required.  Prerequisites:  General  college 
physics,  general  college  chemistry,  and  a  course  in  electrical  measurements. 

Phys.  416.     Introduction  to  Analytic  Mechanics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  some  treatment  of  the  physics  of  classical  mechanics,  of 
the  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  particles  and  the  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies. 
Mathematical  methods  of  handling  data  and  theory  are  introduced  and  devel- 
oped. The  course  consists  oi  lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations  of  practical 
application,  and  problem  solving.  There  are  two  hours  of  lecture-recitation  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisite:  General  college  physics. 
Recommended:   1  year  of  calculus. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Cohen  (chairman)  Alio  way,  Applebaum,  Balfe,  Barker,  Beckwith,  Bell, 
Bernstein,  Boucher,  Bye,  Ellenbogen,  Fincher,  Hauben,  Hinshalwood,  Hourtoule, 
Johnson,  Keenen,  Kronish,  Macaluso,  Millard,  Moore,  Quintana,  Royer,  Riley, 
Simon,  Stevens. 

The  social  studies  teacher  requires  competence  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
generally  included  in  the  social  studies.  The  curriculum  of  the  department  offers 
basic  work  in  each  of  the  disciplines — anthropology,  economics,  history,  both 
American  and  European,  political  science  and  sociology.  In  addition  to  the 
foundation  courses  prescribed  for  those  majoring  in  the  social  studies  area, 
elective  courses  are  offered  in  these  and  other  subjects  to  permit  the  student  to 
develop  a  greater  competence  in  any  or  all  of  the  field,  within  the  broad  social 
studies  area. 

In  addition  to  a  basic  competence  in  each  of  the  subject  matter  areas,  the 
social  studies  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  guide  secondary  school  students  in 
the  development  of  skills,  understandings  and  attitudes  related  to  the  social 
studies,  relating  them  to  the  realities  of  the  contemporary  scene.  It  is  the  social 
studies  teacher  who  plays  a  significant  role  in  achieving  the  vital  mission  of 
education  in  a  free  society.  The  program  of  instruction  of  the  department  is 
designed  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  important  function  in  the  secondary 
school. 

Students  with  an  interest  in  teaching  on  the  junior  high  school  level  are  en- 
couraged to  select  their  courses  from  a  wide  variety  of  subject  matter  areas. 
Geography  courses  related  to  the  social  studies  program  are  offered  by  the 
Geography  Department.  Those  planning  to  teach  in  the  senior  high  school 
should  choose  a  program  which  permits  them  to  develop  added  competence 
in  one  or  more  subject  matter  areas. 

All  social  studies  majors  are  required  to  elect  nine  (9)  semester  hours  of 
work  outside  of  the  department  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  Business  Educa- 
tion, English,  Foreign  Languages,  Physical  Geography,  Mathematics,  Science 
and  Speech.  In  many  cases  the  initial  concentration  in  one  of  these  subject 
matter  areas  can  be  supplemented  by  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  courses 
to  become  a  full-fledged  minor  leading  to  certification  in  a  second  teaching  field. 

In  addition  to  the  professionalization  of  subject  matter  courses  to  relate 
academic  competence  to  the  classroom,  every  social  studies  major  is  required 
to  take  one  specialized  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  social  studies  in 
the  secondary  school.  In  a  further  effort  to  relate  the  college  program  with  the 
secondary  school,  social  studies  majors  are  required  to  make  a  series  of  observa- 
tions in  the  College  High  School.  The  departmental  observation  program  begins 
in  the  freshman  year.  It  provides  an  oportunity  to  observe  the  department's 
offerings  from  grade  seven  through  twelve.  The  program  is  organized  to  follow 
the  development  of  complete  teaching  units. 
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Social  Studies  Major — Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or  4 

Sci.  100B  Biological  Science 
Hist.  103  Dev.  of  Early 

Western  Civ 3 

Hist.  Ill  U.S.  History  To  1876     3 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

Psyc.  100  Mental  Hygiene  & 

Pers.  Ad} 2 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 
Hist.  104  Dev.  of  Oriental  Civ.     3 
Hist.  1 12  U.S.  History  Since 

1876   3 
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16% 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    V2 

Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,   I   3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Electives1   3 

Hist.  121  Modern  Europe 

To  1815  3 

Econ.  201  Prins.  of  Am.  Econ: 

Micro-Economics    3 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed 

Activities    V2 

Psyc.  202  Human  Dev  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

Electives1   4 

Hist.  122  Modern  Europe 

Since  1815  3 

Econ.  202  Prins.  of  Am.  Econ: 

Macro-Economics  3 


15% 


15% 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following  math. 

courses:    2 

Math.  300  Social  Uses  of  Math. 

Math.  310  Intro,  to  Modern 
Math. 

Math.  3 1 1  The  Dev.  of  Math. 

Math.  312  Concepts  of  the 
Calculus 

Electives    3 

Major  Elective2  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology    3 

Pol.  Sci.  301  American 

Government,  I 3 


17 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Math  320  Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

Electives  3 

Major  Elective2  3 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology  ....  3 
Pol.  Sci.  302  American 

Government,  II  3 


17 


Students  planning  a  minor  should  start  taking  courses  toward  that  minor  at  this  time. 
At  least  one  (1)  elective  in  geography  must  be  taken  during  either  semester. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational  Ed.  403  Student  Teaching 8 

Thought  3  Ed.  4 — Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities  2  Elective — Math,  or  Science  2 

Electives  6  Elective    2 

Lang.  300  'Foundations  of 

Language   2 

S.S.  401  Teaching  of  Social 

Studies  in  Sec.  School  3 


16  15 

Total:  128  semester  hours 

NOTE:  9  semester-hours  of  electives  must  be  selected  in  a  secondary  teaching  field  other 
than  the  major.  This  is  a  concentration  and  is  not  a  full  teaching  minor. 


MINORS   IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

There  are  three  minors  in  the  field  of  social  studies:  (1)  geography,  (2) 
history,  (3)  political  science  and  economics.  Students  who  complete  the 
minor  sequence  will  be  eligible  for  a  certificate  to  teach  geography,  history  or 
political  science  and  economics  in  grades  seven  through  twelve.  Minors  in 
geography,  history  and  political  science  and  economics  are  not  available  to 
those  majoring  in  the  field  of  social  studies. 

GEOGRAPHY  MINOR  requires  18  semester  hours  of  course  work  in 
geography  plus  Soc.  St.  401.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 
The  courses  in  geography  should  include:  Geog.  201.  Climatology,  Geog.  204. 
Land  Utilization,  Geog.  302.  Economic  Geography,  two  (2)  courses  in  regional 
geography  and  one  free  elective. 

HISTORY  MINOR  requires  18  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  history 
plus.  Soc.  St.  401.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  Hist.  Ill, 
112,  121  and  122  are  required.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected  from 
among  the  other  courses  offered  in  the  area  of  history. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  and  ECONOMICS  MINOR  requires  18  semester 
hours  of  course  work  in  political  science  and  economics  plus  Soc.  St.  401. 
Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  Econ.  201  and  202  and 
Pol.  Sci.  301  and  302  are  required.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected 
from  among  the  courses  offered  in  the  areas  of  economics  and  political  science. 


HISTORY  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Provision  is  made  for  courses  in  both  American  and  European  history,  with 
a  student  electing  an  emphasis  in  one  and  supporting  this  emphasis  with  work 
in  the  other.  At  least  twenty-one  (21)  semester  hours  must  be  in  his  area  of 
emphasis,  and  at  least  twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  the  supporting  area.  Basic 
survey  courses  in  either  area  may  be  waived  on  the  results  of  a  departmental ly 
administered  placement  examination. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY                S.H.  Hist.  214     Diplomatic  History 

Hist.   Ill     U.S.  History  to  1876  (3)  of  U.S 3 

Hist.   112     U.S.  History  since  Hist.  311     History  of  New  Jersey  3 

1865                                               (3)  Hist.  312     Historical  Geog. 

Hist.  211    "u.S."Since""  of  us 3 

World  War  I                                  3  Hist.  313     Biography  in  Amer. 

Hist.  212     Social  History  of  U.S.     3  Hist 3 

Hist.  213     Economic  History  Hist.  411     Intellectual  Hist. 

of  U.S 3  of  U.S 3 
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Hist.  412     Lit.  of  American  Hist.  321     Classical    Civilization     3 

History  3         Hist.  322     History  of  the  Middle 

Hist.  413     The  West  in  Amer.  Ages  3 

History  3         Hist.  421     Renaissance  and 

Hist.  414     The  South  in  Amer.  Reformation  3 

History   3         Hist.  422     The  Age  of 

Hist.  415     History  of  Canada  ....  3  Enlightenment  3 

Hist.  416     History  of  Latin  Hist.  425     Intellectual  History 

America  3  of  Europe  3 

Hist.  323     History  of  Russia 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY                S.H.  to  1917                                ....      3 

Hist.  329     History  of  England 
Hist.    121     Modern  Europe  to  to  1914  3 

1815    (3)  Hist.  325     History  of  Germany 

Hist.   122     Modern  Europe  since   1815   3 

since   1815   (3)  Hist.  327     History  of  France 

Hist.  221     Western  Europe  since   1789   3 

since  World  War  I  3  Hist.  427     French  Revolution 

Hist.  222     Economic  History  of  and  Napoleon  3 

Europe   3  Hist.  423     Russia  since  1917  ....     3 

Hist.  424     Diplomatic  History  Hist.  429     Britain  in  Twentieth 

of  Europe  3  Century    3 

History  111,  112,  121  and  122  will  not  count  for  the  major  in 
the  area  of  emphasis,  but  may  be  used  in  supporting  areas. 
College  credit  will  be  given  in  any  case. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  COURSES— 90:000 

Soc.  St.  401.     The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary 

Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  presents  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method  in  teaching  the 
social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the  correlation  of  subject- 
matter  organization  in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events, 
projects  in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method  of 
teaching  history  and  civics. 

Soc.  St.  491.     Studies  in  American  Life — East  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Soc.  St.  492.     Studies  in  American  Life — West  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

These  courses  comprise  a  unit  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
United  States  as  a  cultural,  historic,  geographic,  economic,  social  and  political 
unit  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  appreciation  of  regional  differences  which 
characterize  American  unity  and  diversity.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  geography, 
history,  literature,  art,  people,  manners,  and  customs  as  well  as  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  problems  of  the  regions. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  COURSES— 91:000 

Anthr.  200.     Introduction  to  Anthropology  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  science  of  anthropology  emphasizing  its  basic 
methodologies  and  concepts.  A  major  goal  of  this  course  is  to  assist  students  in 
acquiring  an  objective,  ordered,  and  "liberalizing"  understanding  of  human 
culture.  The  integrated  nature  of  culture,  the  role  of  culture  in  human  experi- 
ence, and  the  universality  of  human  needs  and  aspirations  are  demonstrated 
through  the  study  of  cross-cultural  data. 

Anthr.  401.     Cultural  Anthropology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  anthropology  as  a  field  of  knowledge:  the  background 
and  development  of  culture;  culture  theory;  the  universals  of  culture,  e.g.  reli- 
gion, art,  leisure,  education;  the  relationship  of  anthropology  to  science  and  to 
the  humanities. 
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Anthr.  402.     Dynamics  of  Culture  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  on  the  processes  involved  in  cultural  develop- 
ment, growth,  transmission,  perpetuation,  and  change.  Students  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  impact  today  of  modern  industrial  civilization  on 
emerging, nations  and  peoples. 

Anthr.  403.     Cultural  Diversity  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  primitive  and  folk  cultures  is  seen  in  contemporary  perspective. 
The  purpose  is  to  increase  student  awareness  of  the  range  and  variety  of  cultures 
in  today's  world,  and  to  improve  understanding  of  factors  which  account  for 
cultural  diversity. 

Anthr.  404.     Folklore  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  verbal  and  non-verbal  folk  traditions  in  non-literate  and  literate 
societies  of  the  world.  Types  and  functions  of  folklore,  and  methodologies 
employed  by  folklorists  will  be  stressed. 

Anthr.  405.     Psychological  Anthropology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Emphasizing  transcultural  research,  this  course  focuses  on  the  interrelated 
nature  of  culture  and  the  acquisition  and  modification  of  human  behavior. 
Cross-cultural  studies  of  the  life  crises  form  the  basis  for  analyzing  the  world 
view  and  values  of  selected  societies.  Units  of  study  are  devoted  to  the  cultural 
origins  of  deviant  behavior,  and  to  the  development  of  creativity  in  culture. 

ECONOMICS  COURSES— 92:000 

Econ.  200.     Introduction  to  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  major  objectives  and 
features  of  the  American  economy.  Topics  include  operations  of  a  market 
economy,  structure  and  function  of  business,  labor  and  management  relations, 
money  and  banking,  government  and  business  relations,  and  international 
economics.  Analysis  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  economic  growth  and  stability. 

Econ.  201.     Principles  of  American  Economy:  Micro-Economics      Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Econ.  202.     Principles  of  American  Economy:  Macro-Economics     Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  provides  a  detailed  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  devel- 
opment and  function  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  opportunities  they 
present  and  the  challenges  they  face.  Consideration  is  given  to  such  topics  as 
the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  market 
price,  monopoly,  foreign  exchange,  international  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Econ.  401.     Labor  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  study  the  evolution  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  labor  market;  (2)  to  analyze  the  determinants  of  wage  and  non- 
wage  aspects  of  labor-management  relations;  (3)  to  foster  an  understanding  of 
the  issues  and  alternatives  in  labor  economics. 

Econ.  402.     International  Economics  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  study  the  significance  of  international  trade  and  exchange  to 
the  economic  life  of  our  nation  and  the  world  economy.  An  analysis  of  the 
economic  philosophies  relating  to  international  economic  organization  is  made. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  policies  which  tend  to  promote  freer  trade. 

Econ.  403.     Comparative  Economic  Systems  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  examine  the  ideological  bases  of 
capitalism,  fascism,  socialism,  and  communism;  (2)  to  analyze  the  functioning 
of  major  types  of  economics  systems;  (3)  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  economic  theory  and  economic  policy. 

Econ.  404.     Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government        Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to  government,  the  causes 
and  results  of  governmental  activity  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  their  economic 
significance  and  bearing  on  public  welfare  through  a  study  of  certain  classical 
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decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  involving  those  cases  relating  specifically  to 

economic  issues. 

Econ.  405.     Money  and  Banking  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Introductory  material  on  money,  credit,  and  monetary  standards  precedes  a 
more  intensive  study  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  commercial  banking.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  system  and  its  problems  in  co-ordinat- 
ing monetary  and  credit  policy  with  fiscal  policy  in  order  to  fulfill  its  current 
responsibilities. 

Econ.  406.     Workshop-Seminar  in  Economic  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  economic  analysis.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  techniques  of  incorporating  economic  education  in  both  the  secondary 
and  elementary  school  curricula.  Guest  speakers  provide  an  exposure  to  a 
variety  of  academic  and  lay  professional  points  of  view.  Current  materials  in 
the  field  of  economic  education  are  evaluated,  including  written  materials  for 
teachers  and  students,  films,  filmstrips,  models,  charts,  and  diagrams.  Teachers 
will  be  expected  to  conduct  and  evaluate  an  actual  classroom  experience  in 
economic  education  during  the  course. 

GEOGRAPHY  COURSES— 93:000 

Geog.  200.  Introduction  to  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  cultural  geography.  Major  regions 
of  the  world  will  be  described,  analyzed  and  interpreted  geographically  to  enable 
students  to  understand  the  effect  of  regional  differences  upon  the  distribution 
and  the  activities  of  man. 

Geog.  201.     Climatology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  divided  into  two  sections:  meteorolgy  and  climatology.  Section 
one  stresses  the  basic  weather  elements — temperature,  pressure,  precipitation, 
atmospheric  circulation,  storms.  Aspects  of  weather  forecasting  are  discussed, 
and  weather  maps  are  studied.  Section  two  introduces  the  student  to  the  major 
climatic  subdivisions  of  the  earth.  These  are  analyzed  in  detail.  Variations  in 
climatic  types  are  emphasized.  In  both  sections  use  of  instruments,  adiabatic 
charts,  map  interpretation,  and  competence  in  the  use  of  climatic  classification 
systems  are  stressed  where  necessary. 

Geog.  202.     Regional  Geography  of  Anglo-America  Cr:  3.  s.hrs. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Canada,  Alaska,  and  the  United  States,  it  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  and  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  other  continental  areas. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment. The  student  is  introduced  to  the  physiographic,  climatic,  edaphic,  and 
vegetative  patterns  of  regions  as  well  as  the  cultural  and  ecological  factors. 
Anglo-America's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed  critically. 

Geog.  203.     Physiography  of  North  America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  review  basic  principles  of  geomorphology,  examine 
critically  the  regional  approach  in  the  earth  sciences,  and  describe  and  delineate 
the  physiographic  regions  of  North  America.  Aspects  of  climate,  soil,  flora,  and 
fauna  are  also  treated  as  bases  for  regional  classification.  Topographic  map 
interpretation  is  stressed.  The  course  provides  the  physical  base  for  future  cul- 
tural studies  of  the  continent. 

Geog.  204.     Soils,  Natural  Vegetatio,  and  Land  Utilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  edaphic  and  floral  factors  in  geographic 
analysis,  world-wide  distribution  patterns  are  established  for  each;  their 
significance  to  man  and  man's  utilization  of  them  are  assessed  critically. 

Geog.  205.     Economic  Life  of  Primitive  Peoples  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  relationships  that  exist  between 
geography,  anthropology,  and  economics.  Cultures  are  examined  against  the 
earth's  background.  Gathering,  hunting,  fishing,  herding,  and  agricultural  cul- 
tures are  analyzed.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  domestication  of  plants 
and  animals  and  the  economic  lifeway  of  specific  peoples. 
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Geog.  302.     Economic  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  basic  principles  of  economic  geography, 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  agricultural  and  industrial  societies. 
The  importance  of  the  world's  food  resources,  the  fossil  fuels,  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  the  location  of  industry,  transportation,  and  trade  are  all  stressed.  All 
are  viewed  and  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  geographic  environment. 

Geog.  304.     Geography  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  it  examines  critically  the  physical  and  human 
aspects  of  the  continent's  geography.  Relations  among  the  European  states  are 
discussed,  and  Europe's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.  305.     Geography  of  Asia  Cr  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  ergional  analysis  of  Asia.  It  examines  the  phys- 
ical and  human  aspects  of  the  continent's  geography.  Relations  among  the 
Asiatic  states  are  discussed,  and  Asia's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.  307.     Cartography  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  the  basic  course  in  cartography.  Students  master  the  use  of  carto- 
graphic instruments  and  attempt  to  understand  the  principles  underlying  the 
common  types  of  map  projections. 

Geog.  406.     Geology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and  structural  development 
throughout  geologic  time,  the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  is  interpreted 
through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Geog.  407.     Advanced  Cartography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  modern  methods  employed  in  cartographic 
laboratories,  in  government,  academic  institutions,  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions. The  course  is  designed  for  students  with  a  background  in  cartography 
gained  either  as  a  result  of  experience  or  through  completion  of  an  introductory 
college  cartography  course.  Prerequisite:  Geog.  307  or  equivalent. 

Geog.  408.     Political  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  deal  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the  significant 
changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  geographic 
factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commercial,  and  political  adjustment  among 
nations. 

Geog.  411.     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  students  of  history,  geography,  and  related  disciplines  to  become  familiar 
with  major  principles  of  historical  geography,  it  emphasizes  the  geographic 
factors  pertinent  to  understanding  of  American  history.  Time-place  relationships 
ranging  from  pre-Columbian  America  to  the  present  are  surveyed  and  analyzed 
critically.  Attention  is  paid  to  source  materials,  to  cartography  of  specific  times, 
and  to  geographical  lore  and  thought. 

Geog.  412.     Geography  of  Africa  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  topical  and  regional  study  of  Africa.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  problems  of  economic  adjustment  in  the  tropics.  Soils,  vegetation, 
climate,  physiography,  natural  resources,  and  other  aspects  of  the  physical 
environment  are  examined  in  the  light  of  man's  habitation  of  the  continent. 
Relations  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  analyzed. 

Geog.  419.     Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  examines 
the  physical  and  human  aspects  of  Soviet  geography.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
economic  regions.  Relations  between  the  European  states  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  discussed,  and  Russia's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.  421.     Population  Problems  of  the  World  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  present-day  dis- 
tributional pattern  of  the  world's  people  and  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
consequences  of  this  development  are  considered.  Particular  attention  is  placed 
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on  man-land  relationships  as  related  to  population   problems  of  contemporary 
nations. 

Geog.  422.     Geography  of  the  American  Indian  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  the  culture  of  the  American  Indian  from  the 
Ice  Age  to  the  Reservation  in  relation  to  his  geographic  environment.  It  affords 
an  insight  into  the  geography  and  cultural  history  of  North  America  prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  whiFe  man,  deals  with  the  problems  experienced  and  created  by 
alien  cultures  when  they  meet,  and  culminates  with  the  Indian  problems  of  the 
present  day.  It  serves  to  introduce  methods  employed  in  inter-disciplinary  attacks 
upon  cultural  problems. 

Geog.  424.     Geography  of  New  Jersey  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  detailed  topical  and  regional  study  of  New  Jersey,  physiography,  climate, 
soils,  flora,  fauna,  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  population,  and  relation  with 
neighboring  states  are  studied.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  examined,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  delineate  the  geographic  regions  of  the  state.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  relationship  between  New  Jersey's  people  and  New  Jersey's  earth. 

Geog.  426.     Historical  Geology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  prospective  teacher  in  acquiring  an  under- 
standing of  the  systematic  evolution  of  the  present  landscape,  from  the  local 
area  to  the  entire  North  American  continent.  Other  purposes  are  to  establish 
the  concepts  of  vast  periods  of  time,  of  the  development  of  life,  of  great 
mountain-makinc  movements,  and  of  the  return  of  all  to  the  sea. 


HISTORY  COURSES— 94:000 

Hist.  101.     Development  of  World  Civilization,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  development  of  world  civilizations  from 
earliest  times  to  about  1350  A.D.  For  the  West,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  study 
of  the  civilizations  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Sumeria,  classical  Greece,  and  medieval 
Europe.  The  early  civilization  of  India  also  receives  special  attention  this  se- 
mester, and  a  brief  comparison  is  made  with  China. 

Hist.  102.     Development  of  World  Civilizaton,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  development  of  world  civilizations  since  about 
1350  A.D.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  intellectual,  political  and  economic 
development  of  modern  European  (Western)  civilization  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  present.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  contacts 
between  the  West  and  civilizations  of  other  areas  of  the  world,  especially  India, 
China  and  Japan. 

Students  who  have  had  extensive  prior  experience  in  much  of  the  subject 
matter  contained  in  the  above  courses  or  who  are  enrolled  in  programs  which 
will  require  them  to  take  courses  in  some  of  these  same  areas,  can  meet  this 
part  of  the  social  studies  general  education  program  by  selecting  the  following 
courses  in  lieu  of  Hist.  101  and  102. 

Hist.  103.     Development  of  Early  Western  Civilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  survey  of  the  Western  civilizations  from  earliest  times  with  particular 
reference  to  the  growth,  development,  and  interactions  of  cultural,  political, 
economic,  social,  and  religious  institutions.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  significance 
of  dominant  and  distinguishable  characteristics  through  which  civilizations  may 
be  recognized  as  distinct  cultural  and  social  entities. 

Hist.  104.     Development  of  Oriental  Civilization  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  early  history  of  India.  China  and  Japan. 
3000  B.C. — 1300  A.D.  The  principle  religious,  political  and  literary  works  of 
this  period  are  considered  with  special  attention  to  the  insights  they  contain 
into  Oriental  social  values  and  institutions. 

Hist.  105.     History  of  Religion  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  attempts  to  develop  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  through  a  study  of  their  history,  literature  and  philosophy. 
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Special  attention  is  given  to  the  historic  development  of  Judaism  and  Christianity 
as  a  part  of  their  western  heritage.  Comparisons  are  made  with  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  and  other  religions  of  special  interest  to  the  class. 

Hist.  111.     United  States  History  to  1875  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  American 
nation  from  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration  to  the  Civil  War.  The  main 
streams  of  early  American  thought,  the  development  of  an  American  society, 
the  establishment  of  our  constitutional  authority  and  the  contribution  and 
challenges  of  the  various  sections  are  examined,  analyzed  and  interpreted. 

Hist.  112.     United  States  History  Since  1865  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  modern 
American  nation  since  the  Civil  War.  There  is  a  continuing  study  of  American 
thought,  the  transition  from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  society,  the  role  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power  and  the  challenges  of  our  economic  and 
political  development. 

Hist.  121.     Europe  to  1815  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  deals  with  the  differentiation  in  pattern  of  the  rising  national  states 
of  England  and  France;  the  contraction  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  period 
of  the  Reformation;  the  development  of  parliament  under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts;  the  rise  of  both  Russia  and  Prussia  as  states;  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  period  of  Napoleon. 

Hist.  122.     Modern  Europe  Since  1815  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  main  political,  economic,  social,  intellectual,  and 
cultural  developments  in  Europe  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  rise  of  liberalism,  nationalism,  imperialism,  and  democracy;  the 
unifications  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  growing  factors  responsible  for  World 
Wars,  I  and  II,  are  discussed. 

Hist.  211.     The  United  States  Since  World  War  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political,  and 
international,  which  have  marked  our  national  development  since  the  end  of 
the  first  World  War.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  Twenties,  the 
Great  Depression,  World  War  II,  postwar  reconstruction  and  the  Cold  War. 

Hist.  212.     Social  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  American 
history.  As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take  the  place  of  economic  and 
political  history.  The  course  considers  population  movements  and  growth,  rural 
and  urban  social  problems,  status  of  women,  family  life,  Utopian  ventures,  mass 
media  of  communication,  amusements  and  recreation,  and  human  rights. 

Hist.  213.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, transportation  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from  their  beginnings 
in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in  the  present  crisis. 
This  course  supplements,  but  it  does  not  duplicate,  courses  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  or  courses  in  economic  principles  and  problems. 

Hist.  214.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  gradually  con- 
scious of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  important  role  we 
have  come  to  play  in  international  politics.  The  growing  concept  of  world 
democracy  as  opposed  to  commercial  and  military  imperialism,  is  stressed. 

Hist.  221.     Western  Europe  Between  The  Wars,  1919-1939  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  primarily  of  social,  economic  and  political  conditions  and 
trends  in  the  principal  European  states  in  the  period  between  the  two  wars.  The 
events  leading  to  World  War  II  are  examined,  and  the  significance  for  Europe 
of  the  war  is  noted.  For  the  post- 1945  period,  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
movement  towards  political  and  economic  integration  of  European  states. 

Hist.  222.     Economic  History  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particularly  important 
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in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their  relation  to  world-wide 
conditions.  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  economic  life  and  development  of 
Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  economic  world.  It  gives  special  attention  to  economic  causes  that 
underlie  the  dislocation  and  perplexities  of  the  last  century. 

Hist.  311.     A  History  of  New  Jersey  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  assists  teachers  in  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  their  state.  A 
study  is  made  of  the  history  of  New  Jersey  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social, 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  development  of  the  people  from  the  beginning 
of  the  settlement  to  the  present.  Attention  is  given  to  the  geographical  and  indus- 
trial aspects  of  the  state  and  the  place  of  New  Jersey  in  the  national  setting. 

Hist.  312.     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  students  of  history,  geography,  and  related  disciplines  to  become  familiar 
with  major  principles  of  historical  geography,  it  emphasizes  the  geographic 
factors  pertinent  to  understanding  of  American  history.  Time-place  relationships 
ranging  from  pre-Columbian  America  to  the  present  are  surveyed  and  analyzed 
critically.  Attention  is  paid  to  source  materials,  to  cartography  of  specific  times, 
and  to  geographical  lore  and  thought. 

Hist.  313.     Biography  in  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  significant  biographical  materials  available  in  the  study  of 
American  history,  and  an  analysis  of  the  problems  and  uses  of  biography. 

Hist.  321.     Classical  Civilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Mediterranean-based  civiliza- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  emphasis  upon  those  elements  of  classical 
civilization  which  influenced  the  subsequent  history  of  European  peoples.  In 
addition  to  politics  and  empire-building,  attention  is  given  to  philosophy,  religion, 
science,  law,  and  arts  and  letters. 

Hist.  322.     History  of  the  Middle  Ages  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  development  of  Medieval  civilizations  in 
Western  Europe  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to  about  1350.  Study  is  made  of  the 
conversion  of  Europe  to  Christianity,  monasticism,  feudalism,  and  manorialism, 
the  development  of  towns  and  trade,  a  powerful  Church,  dynastic  monarchies, 
universities,  art,  literature  and  philosophy. 

Hist.  323.     History  of  Russia  to  1917  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Factors  which  shaped  the  Russian  people,  such  as  Byzantinism  and  the  Greek 
Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tartar  state  organization,  the  Mir,  Westernization 
from  Peter  to  Lenin,  Slavophilism  and  dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized.  An 
account  is  presented  of  Soviet  internal  organization.  In  addition  to  the  historical 
background,  Russia's  great  writers  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  social  and  political 
developments. 

Hist.  325.     History  of  Germany  since  1815  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  general  study  of  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  developments 
in  Germany  from  1815  to  the  present:  the  "Germanies"  in  1818,  unification 
and  the  era  of  Bismarck,  industrialization  and  Kulturkampf,  World  War  I,  the 
Waimar  Republic  and  the  rise  of  Hitler,  Germany  and  Europe  after  World 
War  II. 

Hist.  327.     History  of  France  since  1789  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  brief  summary  is  made  of  France's  "Revolutionary  Tradition"  (1789- 
1815).  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  modern  France  from  the 
Bourbon  Restoration  of  1815  to  the  establishment  of  the  Fifth  Republic.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  tracing  broad  political,  economic,  and  social  trends  during 
this  period. 

Hist.  329.     History  of  England  to  1914  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  England,  with  emphasis  on  the  period 
1485  to  1914:  Tudor  and  Stuart  England,  Cromwell,  1688-89,  the  background 
and  consequences  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  Age  of  Victoria. 
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Hist.  411.     Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Analyzes  the  development  and  contributions  of  the  thought  of  individuals  and 
groups,  dominant  and  minority,  and  their  effect  upon  the  American  mind  and 
upon  American  traditions  and  practices. 

Hist.  412.     The  Literature  of  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  writings  and  sources  of 
United  States  history.  Social,  economic,  political,  geographic,  and  other  inter- 
pretations are  studied  and  compared.  Writings  of  a  group  of  representative 
American  historians  are  examined.  A  general  survey  and  evaluation  are  made  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  sources  available  for  the  study  of  United  States 
history. 

Hist.  413.     The  West  in  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  exploration,  settlement  and  development  of  the  regions  beyond 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  different  types  of  frontiers  are  considered.  Special 
attention  is  focused  on  the  influence  of  the  frontier  in  American  life. 

Hist.  414.     The  South  in  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  South  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment to  the  present.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  those  aspects  of  Southern 
life  that  have  been  distinctive  and  represent  a  special  contribution  to  American 
life. 

Hist.  415.     History  of  Canada  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  political,  economic  and  social  survey  of  Canadian  development  which 
traces  the  growth  of  British  North  America  towards  an  autonomous  status  within 
the  British  Commonwealth.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  Canada's  relationship 
with  the  United  States. 

Hist.  416.     History  of  Latin  America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  Latin  America  from  the  pre-Columbian  era  to  the  end 
of  the  wars  of  independence.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  geographical  background, 
and  the  development  of  the  Maya,  Inca  and  Aztec  civilizations.  After  consider- 
ing the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  backgrounds  of  the  Latin-American  people, 
consideration  is  given  to  the  European  cultures  established  in  the  New  World. 
In  dealing  with  the  wars  of  independence  in  Latin  America,  comparisons  are 
made  with  the  American  Revolution. 

Hist.  421.     Renaissance  and  Reformation  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  political,  economic,  social,  religious,  and  general  cultural  develop- 
ments in  Europe  from  about  1400  to  1600.  Basic  interpretations  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  are  examined  and  discussed. 

Hist.  422.     Age  of  Reason  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  17th  and  18th  century  Europe,  with  emphasis  on  the  important 
intellectual  currents  of  the  period.  Trends  and  conditions  in  France  and  England 
are  emphasized.  Selected  readings  are  done  in  the  works  of  representative  figures 
of  the  period:  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  others. 

Hist.  423.     Russia  Since  1917  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the  European 
continent,  England,  and  the  United  States  is  presented.  Marxist  world  policy,  as 
interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures,  Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  Stalin, 
and  others,  is  described.  The  changing  views  of  Second  and  Third  Internationals, 
and  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Comintern  are  discussed. 

Hist.  424.     Diplomatic  History  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  diplomatic  practice  and  relations 
between  states  during  the  period  1870  to  the  present.  The  diplomatic  origins 
and  consequences  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  are  examined  and  com- 
pared. An  analysis  is  made  of  Europe's  importance  in  contemporary  world 
diplomacy. 
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Hist.  425.     Intellectual  History  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  important  movements  in  European  thought,  with  emphasis  on 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Selected  readings  are  done  in  the  works  of  repre- 
sentative figures  of  the  period:  Burke,  Mill,  Hegel,  Comte,  Marx,  Nietzsche, 
Freud,  and  others. 

Hist.  427.     French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  background  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  changing  course 
and  cast  of  characters  during  1789-99,  and  the  advent  to  power  and  imperial 
regime  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  1799-1814.  The  expansion  of  the  Revolution 
and  its  significance  for  Europe  are  examined. 

Hist.  429.     Britain  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political,  and  inter- 
national, which  have  confronted  Britain  in  the  20th  century.  The  plans  and 
policies  of  Conservative  and  Labour  governments  since  1919  are  examined  and 
compared. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE— 95:000 

Pol.  Sci.  200.     Introduction  to  Political  Science  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  government  and  politics  and  polities  in  the  contemporary  world 
with  particular  reference  to  American  institutions.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  organization  and  functions  of  national  and  international  governments. 
In  addition,  the  conflicting  ideologies  of  democratic  capitalism,  fascism,  socialism 
and  communism  will  be  examined. 

Pol.  Sci.  301.     American  Government,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Pol.  Sci.  302.     American  Government,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  a  picture  of  American  government  as 
a  whole,  rather  than  as  separate  compartments,  labeled  "local,"  "state,"  and 
"federal."  Legislation,  administration,  and  adjudication  are  treated  as  processes 
which  occur  at  all  levels  of  government.  Throughout  the  course,  examples  are 
taken  from  the  municipal,  county,  and  state  governments  of  New  Jersey  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  his  immediate  governmental  environment. 

Pol.  Sci.  401.     Comparative  Government  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  political  systems  of  the  major 
world  powers.  Attention  is  given  to  the  political  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  each  instance,  political  institutions  are  viewed 
against  their  economic  and  social  backgrounds.  Frequent  comparisons  are  drawn 
between  the  American  federal  government  and  the  foreign  government  con- 
sidered in  this  course. 

Pol.  Sci.  402.     American  Party  System  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  topics  are:  party  organization,  the  political  boss,  the  political  machine, 
party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  election  laws,  primaries,  conventions, 
platforms,  presidential  elections,  majority  rule,  the  party  system,  sectional 
politics,  the  farm  vote,  the  labor  vote,  and  the  future  of  party  government 
in  the  United  States. 

Pol.  Sci.  403.     Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  investigation  into  the  nature  and  development  of  public  opinion  and 
pressure  groups  and  their  influence  on  matters  of  public  policy.  Attention  will 
be  focused  on  the  role  of  public  opinion  as  it  may  affect  the  political  processes 
such  as  the  nomination  of  candidates  and  foreign  and  domestic  policy  decisions. 

Pol.  Sci.  404.     International  Relations  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  modern  international  system;  the  forces  affecting  the  inter- 
action of  states  in  their  relations  with  one  another;  the  resultant  conflicts  of 
interest  and  methods  to  resolve  these  conflicts.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  nationalism,  imperialism,  power  politics,  and  conflicts. 

Pol.  Sci.  405.     State  and  Local  Government  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  municipal,  county,  and  state  governments  of  New  Jersey  furnish   the 
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principal  subject  matter  of  this  course.  Federal-state  and  interstate  relations 
are  explored  and  comparisons  are  drawn  between  New  Jersey  political  institu- 
tions and  those  of  other  states. 

Pol.  Sci.  406.     International  Organizations  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express  itself  in  a 
formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course.  The  agencies  which 
have  been  established  to  deal  with  international  legislative,  executive,  adminis- 
trative, and  judicial  problems  are  studied,  including  the  international  courts  of 
justice,  League  of  Nations,  and  United  Nations. 

Pol.  Sci.  451.     Contemporary  Africa  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  background  with  which  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  social,  political  and  economic  trends  of  modern  Africa. 
An  effort  is  made  to  establish  the  natural  and  historical  setting  for  a  considera- 
tion of  colonial  issues  and  policies,  as  well  as  decolonization  and  independence. 

Pol.  Sci.  452.     The  Far  East  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  situation  of  the  Far 
East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  of  our  relations  with  the  Philippines.  Oriental  folkways,  religion,  education, 
population  shifts,  and  strategic  questions  are  discussed.  This  course  provides  an 
approach  to  the  problems  the  United  States  must  face  in  the  Far  East. 

Pol.  Sci.  453.     South  Asia  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
problems  of  contemporary  South  Asia,  emphasis  is  given  to  post-World  War  II 
domestic  problems  of  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  their  international  relations 
with  the  world  community. 

Pol.  Sci.  454.     Modern  Latin  America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  character  of  contemporary  Latin- America.  The  history  of  these  nations 
from  their  wars  of  independence  to  the  present  serves  as  background  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  this  region.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  read 
works  of  Latin-American  authors,  to  hear  speakers  from  that  area,  and  to  see 
recent  films. 
Pol.  Sci.  451.     The  Middle  East  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilization.  It  shows  that 
economic  and  political  changes  alone  do  not  suffice  to  adjust  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  to  Twentieth-Century  civilization,  and  that  many  cultural  tradi- 
tions must  vanish  while  some  forgotten  features  of  the  past  are  to  be  revived. 
Post-war  planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through  Persia,  India, 
Burma,  Thailand,  and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is  discussed. 

SOCIOLOGY  COURSES— 96:000 

Soc.  200.     Introduction  to  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  sociology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  scientific  study  of  social  interaction  and  its  consequences  in  modern 
society.  Topics  covered  include:  groups,  social  processes,  social  institutions,  the 
community,  urbanism  and  social  change.  Classroom  discussions  will  be  drawn 
from  both  actual  life  situations  and  scientific  studies. 

Soc.  401.     Modern  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  sociology:  the  scope  and  aims  of  sociology;  group  be- 
havior; social  institutions  in  America;  social  organization,  stratification,  and 
change;  the  development  of  social  leadership. 

Soc.  402.     Social  Pathologies  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Examines  the  nature  and  scope  of  social  problems  and  deviant  behavior  in 
American  society.  Among  the  major  social  problems  considered  are  juvenile 
deliquency,  crime,  poverty,  prejudice,  and  our  aging  population.  Public  welfare 
programs  concerned  with  rehabilitation  and  assistance  are  stressed  throughout 
the  course. 
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Soc.  403.     Youth  and  the  Community  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to  the 
community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  v\hich  arise  in  the  relationship 
of  youth  and  the  community;  e.g.,  juvenile  delinquency,  conditions  contributing 
to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted  children,  and  educational  and  social  agencies 
active  in  solving  youth  behavior.  Through  the  study  of  concrete  cases,  special 
treatment  and  community  research  are  demonstrated. 

Soc.  404.     The  Family  as  an  Institution  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  development  of  the  family  unit  as  an  institution 
within  society.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  analysis  of  the  family  in  con- 
temporary American  society.  The  family  is  sociologically  examined  as  an 
institutional  form,  a  social  system  in  process,  and  as  a  socializing  agency. 

Soc.  405.     Urban  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  the  urban  revolution  and  historic  development  of  cities;  the 
political  and  economic  functions  of  cities;  industrialization,  urbanization  and 
deracination;  urbanism  as  a  modern  way  of  life.  Urbanism  is  viewed  not  only 
as  a  new  type  of  society,  but  as  a  process  that  is  replacing  all  former  types. 

Soc.  406.     Rural  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

During  this  course,  offered  at  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Conservation,  the 
student  comes  face  to  face  with  rural  life  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Social 
processes  and  problems  are  considered.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  students 
to  attend  Grange  meetings,  county  fairs,  rural  dances  and  parties,  and  to  live 
for  a  day  or  two  with  a  farm  family. 

Soc.  407.     Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  in  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  examination  of  the  historic  problem  of  race  and  ethnic 
relations  in  the  United  States.  The  principle  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  minor- 
ities are  considered  against  the  social  structural  factors  that  underlie  inter- 
group  conflicts.  In  addition,  those  factors  other  than  discrimination  which 
seriously  deter  equal  group  achievement  and  integration  are  analyzed. 


FIELD  STUDIES  COURSES— 99:000 

Fid.  St.  301.     Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area  is 
used  as  the  laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic,  and  political  activities  of  the 
people  of  the  area  constitute  the  subject  matter.  Studies  are  made  of  levels  of 
living,  minority  groups,  governmental  services,  economic  institutions  and  the 
historical  and  geographic  background  of  the  region. 

Fid.  St.  401.     Continental  United  States  Cr:  10  s.hrs. 

This  field-study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel,  including 
all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  gaining  an  integrated 
view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  All  important  geographic  and  historical  features 
are  studied  under  the  instructions  of  members  of  the  college  faculty  and  local 
specialists. 

Fid.  St.  402.     Central  Eastern  Region  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  fifteen-day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  covers  the  major  points  of  historic  interest 
associated  with  the  Colonial  Period,  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  geographic  features  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  Great 
Valley,  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  these  states. 

Fid.  St.  403.     New  England  and  French  Canada  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

This  field-study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct  observations 
the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England  and  the  Province  ol 
Quebec.  This  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days  immediately  following  the  summer 
session,  is  made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at 
first-class  hotels. 
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Fid.  St.  404.     Florida  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  the  Florida  peninsula  including  both 
coasts,  the  Everglades,  and  the  Lake  Region.  Among  the  places  visited  are 
ancient  St.  Augustine;  the  winter  playgrounds  at  Palm  Beach  and  Miami;  the 
Tamiami  Trail  through  the  Everglades;  the  west  coast  cities  of  Sarasota,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Tampa;  and  the  Lake  Region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Wales  and  Orlando.  The  trip  affords  opportunity  for  topographical,  historical, 
and  industrial  studies.  It  is  usually  given  during  the  Easter  vacation. 
Fid.  St.  405.     Gulf  Coast  and  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field  study  covering  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans. 
It  surveys  economic,  geographic,  and  historical  aspects  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley.  Some  places  visited  are  Mobile,  Biloxi,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge, 
Natchez,  Vicksburg,  and  Jackson. 

Fid.  St.  406.     Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  nine-day  field-study  course  devoted  to  a  survey  of  our  nearest 
island  possessions.  It  includes  an  exploration  of  San  Juan  and  its  vicinity, 
including  the  University,  the  rain  forest  and  the  submarine  gardens,  a  two-day 
trip  through  the  island  visiting  pineapple,  coffee,  sugar,  textile  and  rum- 
producing  areas,  churches,  homes  and  historic  places.  One  day  is  spent  in  St. 
Thomas,  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  trip  to  and  from  the  islands  is  made 
by  air.  It  is  usually  offered  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Fid.  St.  407.     Hawaii  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  twenty-day  field-study  course  devoted  to  a  study  of  our  fiftieth  state. 
It  covers  the  islands  of  Aahu,  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai,  and  investigates  all 
of  the  major  geographic,  historic,  economic,  and  cultural  features  of  the  islands. 
Among  the  high  points  are  Honolulu  and  its  environs  including  Pearl  Harbor; 
the  pineapple,  sugar  cane,  and  papaya  plantations  of  Oahu  as  well  as  the 
villages,  mountain  terrain,  architecture,  and  historic  spots;  the  Kona  coast,  the 
city  of  Hilo,  the  Kilauea  crater  and  lava  flows,  and  steam  vents  and  sulphur 
banks,  and  the  tree  fern  forests;  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  island  of  Maui 
and  the  canyons,  caves  and  geysers  of  Kauai  as  well  as  the  rice  paddies.  There 
are  visits  to  schools  and  public  buildings  and  opportunities  to  meet  people  of 
all  classes. 
Fid.  St.  411.     Mexico  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  field  study  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  contemporary 
Mexican  life  with  its  geographic,  economic,  historic,  and  cultural  setting.  Trans- 
portation to  and  from  Mexico  City  is  by  air  and  in  Mexico  by  private  cars. 
Places  visited  include  Xochimilco,  Acolman,  Teotihuacan,  Fortin,  Pueblo, 
Oaxaca,  Guadalajaro,  Quartero,  Guanajuato,  Patzcuavo,  San  Miguel  de  Allende, 
San  Jose,  Purua,  Morelia,  Toluca,  Taxco,  and  Cuernevaca.  The  itinerary  is  care- 
fully planned  to  include  all  points  of  major  interest  and  significance.  Special 
studies  may  be  made  in  geography,  history,  architecture,  and  archaeology, 
sociology,  economics,  and  other  fields. 

Fid.  St.  412.     Maritime  Province  of  Canada  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  twenty-one  day  field  study  covering  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Gaspe.  The  route  runs  through  Vermont  and 
Quebec  to  the  Gaspe.  It  covers  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Brenton  Island,  including 
the  Cabot  Trail,  and  returns  through  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut.  Among  places  visited  and  topics  studied  are:  Riviere  du  Loup, 
picturesque  fishing  villages  along  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  lumbering 
and  pulpwood  operations;  Gaspe;  Perce  with  its  bird  sanctuary;  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick,  with  its  tidal  bore;  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  with  its  reversing 
falls;  Truro;  Digby;  Grand  Pre;  Annapolis  Royal,  Lunenburg,  Halifax,  Sydney; 
Louisburg;  Cape  Breton  Highlands  National  Park,  the  history  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  French  and  the  English  for  this  territory,  geographical  and  scenic 
phenomena,  and  customs  and  daily  life  of  French  Canadian  and  English-speak- 
ing people  of  the  region  are  observed. 

Fid.  St.  413.     Three  Contrasting  Caribbean  Cultures:  Curacao, 

Caracas,  Trinidad  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  field  study  course  will  study  the  Dutch  culture  of  the  island  of  Curacao, 
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the  Spanish  culture  of  Caracas.  Venezuela,  and  the  English  cultural  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  Stops  will  also  be  made  in  Barbados.  Since  the  western 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  can  no  longer  be  visited,  this,  together  with  the 
Puerto  Rico-Virgin  Island  tour  given  at  Christmas,  provides  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  the  best  aspects  of  the  Caribbean  area.  These 
two  trips  complement  each  other. 

Fid.  St.  421.     Mediterranean  Region  and  Holy  Land  Cr:  6  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  seven-week  field  study  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  including  short  stops  in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Athens,  and  more  intensive 
studies  of  Italy,  Turkey,  Syria,  Lebanon.  Israel,  Jordan,  Egypt,  Tunisia,  and 
Morocco.  The  ancient  and  modern  civilization  of  these  countries  will  be  studied 
with  particular  attention  to  their  significance  in  the  contemporary  world.  Oppor- 
tunities for  special  studies  in  specific  areas  of  geography  or  history  will  be 
available  to  students. 

Fid.  St.  422.     Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  Cr:  6  s.hrs. 

This  field  study  provides  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  study  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  systems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  communist 
countries.  The  group  will  fly  from  Copenhagen  to  Warsaw  and  Moscow,  Lenin- 
grad, and  Kiev,  and  then  proceed  to  Alma  Ata,  Tashkent,  Bukhara,  Samarkand, 
Dushanbe,  Tbilisi,  and  Sochi.  It  will  return  to  Copenhagen  via  Budapest, 
Vienna,  and  Prague. 

Fid.  St.  431.     South  Pacific  Cr:  6  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  seven-week  field  study  course  covering  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  region,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  ( 1 )  to 
study  the  various  culture  patterns  of  these  islands,  (2)  to  appreciate  their  sig- 
nificance in  recent  history  and  in  the  future  history  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
(3)  to  understand  the  importance  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  modern 
world.  Among  the  places  to  be  visited  are  Tahiti,  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
East  New  Guinea,  Papua,  New  Caledonia,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Samoa,  Hawaii, 
and  other  islands.  The  geographic,  historical,  economic,  and  anthropological 
patterns  of  the  region  are  studied.  There  are  visits  to  farms,  mines,  schools, 
public  buildings,  and  native  villages,  and  opportunities  to  meet  people  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  life. 

Fid.  St.  432.     North  Pacific  Cr:  6  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  seven-week  survey  of  the  North  Pacific  area  including  Hawaii, 
Japan,  and  Alaska;  about  two  and  a  half  weeks  are  spent  in  each  of  the  three 
areas.  In  Hawaii  all  four  of  the  leading  Hawaiian  Islands  (Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui, 
and  Kauai)  are  studied.  In  Japan,  studies  will  be  made  in  Tokyo,  Nikko,  Kyoto, 
Nagoya,  Hakone,  and  other  areas  emphasizing  Japan's  economic  progress,  edu- 
cation, home  life,  scenic  and  cultural  features,  and  the  people  of  Japan.  In 
Alaska,  Anchorage,  Nome,  Kotzebu,  Juneau,  and  other  centers  are  visited; 
seeing  Eskimo,  pioneer,  and  contemporary  life,  emphasizing  ways  of  living, 
crafts,  and  the  economic  and  social  developments  of  the  forty-ninth  state. 

Fid.  St.  451.     World  Survey  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  thirty-five  day  field-study  course  planned  to  give  the  student  a 
general  comprehensive  vision  of  the  kind  of  a  world  we  live  in  with  its  varying 
culture  patterns  and  problems.  The  itinerary  covers  the  Tokyo  and  Kamakura 
area  in  Japan;  Manila  and  its  environs  in  the  Philippines;  Calcutta,  Delhi,  Agra, 
and  Bombay  in  India;  Cairo  and  Memphis  in  Egypt;  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
Kowloon  Peninsula  in  southeast  China;  Bangkok  in  Thailand;  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus  in  the  Holy  Land,  Baalbeck  and  Beirut;  Istanbul;  Athens  and 
Corinth;  and  Rome. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH 

Fox  (Chairman),  Attanasio,  Ballare,  Caracciolo,  Greenberg,  Kauffman,  Leight, 
MacConnell,  McElroy,  Moll,  Reuben,  Scholl,  Sobolik. 

THE  SPEECH  MAJOR 

The  Speech  Department  at  Montclair  recognizes  the  contributions  of  both 
the  speech  sciences  and  the  speech  arts.  Thus,  the  speech  major  program  pre- 
pares the  prospective  teacher  to  do  speech  correction  and  improvement  work 
with  students  on  all  grade  levels,  and  to  teach  and  direct  dramatics,  public 
speaking,  oral  interpretation,  and  general  speech  throughout  the  secondary 
school.  The  program  meets  New  Jersey  certification  requirements  in  two  areas: 
(1)  Teaching  the  Speech  Defective  K-12  and  (2)  Teaching  Speech  and 
Dramatics  from  grades  7  through  12.  Clinical  membership  in  the  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association  may  be  attained. 

Class  work  is  supplemented  by  field  trips,  speech  surveys  in  schools  in  New 
Jersey  communities,  laboratory  teaching  experience  with  fellow  students  and 
children  who  come  to  the  campus  for  therapy  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center, 
and  general  speech  activity  of  all  types.  Internship  programs  in  speech  and 
hearing  rehabilitation  are  available  through  affiliation  with  the  New  Jersey 
Training  School,  and  other  special  centers  and  institutions.  Players,  a  society 
open  to  the  student  body,  provides  extensive  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
dramatics.  The  Montclair  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  national  speech  correction  honor 
society,  Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  is  one  of  the  country's  most  active  chapters. 

The  Speech  Department  has  for  8  years  in  3  classrooms,  office  areas  in 
3  locations  in  Life  Hall,  and  in  the  combination  Speech  Practicum  and  dressing 
rooms  surrounding  the  backstage  area  of  Life  Hall.  Ready  for  use  some  time 
during  academic  year  1966-67  will  be  a  carefully  planned  wing  to  Memorial 
Auditorium  which  will  more  than  double  the  facilities  available  to  the  Speech 
Department. 


Speech  Arts  and  Sciences  Major — Teacher  Education 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed.  Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi  Activities    Vi 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I  3           Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  &                              Eng.  106  Composition  &  Lit era- 
Literature,  I  or  3  ture,  II  or 3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary  Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I  Analysis,  II 

Psye.  100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or        4 

Pers.  Ad] 2  Sci.  100B  Biological  Science 

Speech  103  Voice  &  Speech  Music  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Improvement  3  Speech  104  Phonetic  Study  of 

Speech  1 06  Oral  Interpretation  Speech  Sounds  3 

of  Literature 2  Speech  108  Elements  of 

Speech  107  Theories  &  Techs.  Technical  Theater  or  2 

of  Acting  or  2  Speech  107  Theories  &  Techs. 

Speech  108  Elements  of  of  Acting 

Technical  Theater 

15^  17V2 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    Vi 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthr.  200  Introduction  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Psyc.  201  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  I  3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Phys.  308  Astronomy 

Sci.  406  Geology 
H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
Speech  208  Anatonomy  & 

Physiology  of  Vocal  & 

Auditory  Mechanisms  3 

Elective  or  3 

Speech  204  Fund,  of  Public 

Speaking    (2) 

I6V2  or  151/2 


Phys.  Ed.  200 B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities  V2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthr.  200  Introduction  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Psyc.  202  Human  Dev.  & 

Behavior,  II  3 

Elective — Free  4 

Speech  209  Speech 

Correction:  Theories  & 

Practices  3 

Speech  204  Fund,  of  Public 

Speaking  or  2 

Speech  468   Measurement  of 

Hearing  (3) 


6'/2  or  15'/2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following  math. 

courses:    2 

Math.  300  Social  Uses  of 
Math. 

Math.  310  Intro,  to  Modern 
Math. 

Math.  3 1 1  The  Develop,  of 
Math. 

Math.  312  Concepts  of  the 
Calculus 
Ed.  452  Psychology  &  Education 

of  the  Handicapped 3 

Speech  410  Speech  Pathology      3 
Speech  461 A  or  46 IB 

Practicum  in  Speech 

Correction    2 

Elective  or  Speech  456  Act  of 

Play  Direction  3 


Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Tchg 3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Speech  46 IB  or  461 A 

Practicum  in  Speech 

Correction  2 

Speech  456  Act  of  Play 

Direction  or  elective  3 

Speech  468  Measurement  of 

Hearing  or  elective 3 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Math.  320  Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning 2 

Speech  417  Methods  of  Tchg. 

Speech  Arts  3 

Speech  470  Argumentation  & 

Persuasion:    Reasoned 

Discourse  3 

Speech  412  Speech  Diagnosis  ..     2 

15 


THE  SPEECH  ARTS  MINOR 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Elective — Math,  or  Science  2 

Elective — Free  2 

Speech  473  Elementary 

School  Speech  Programs  ....  2 

Speech  Elective  2 
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TOTAL:    128  s.  hrs. 


Specialization  requirements  for  the  Speech  Arts  minor  are  as  follows:  Speech 
103,  104,  107  (105B),  106,  204,  209,  417,  and  456. 

Students  who  complete  the  Speech  Arts  minor  program  are  eligible  for 
certification  to  teach  Speech  Arts  in  grades  7-12. 

Recommended  Sequences  for  Limited  Specialization 

Speech  107  (105B)     Introduction  to  Acting  2 

Speech  108   (105 A)     Introduction  to  Technical  Theater  2 

Speech  209  Speech  Correction:  Theories  and 

Practices    3 

Speech  204  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking  2 


SPEECH  and  THEATER  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Required 

S.H. 

Speech  104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

Speech  106     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  2 

Speech  107     Theory  and  Techniques  of  Acting  2 

Speech  108     Elements  of  Technical  Theater  2 

Speech  204     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  2 

Speech  440     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan  ....     2 

Speech  456     Art  of  Play  Direction  3 

Speech  470     Argumentation  and  Persuasion: 

Reasoned  Discourse  3 

A  Dramatic  Literature  Course  (i.e. 

Eng.  301,  Eng.  350,  Eng.  443)  2-3 

Total  Required  21-22  s.hrs. 

Electives  from  the  Following 

S.H. 

Speech  208     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 

Vocal  and  Auditory  Mechanism  3 

Speech  435     Problems   in  Technical   Theater   3 

Speech  436     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting  3 

Speech  438     Creative  Dramatics   2 
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Speech  441     Theater  History:    Restoration  to  Modern  2 

Speech  448     Choral  Speaking                2 

Speech  449     Contemporary  Public  Address  2 
Speech  4<S2     Discussion:  Group  Communication 

Techniques  3 

Speech  464     Psychology  of  Oral  Communication  2 

Speech  471      Problems  in   Acting  2 

Speech  472     Voice  Science  2 
One  of  the  elective  courses  may  be  selected  from 
the  following: 

Eng.       341     The  Art  of  Poetry   3 

Eng.       413     Modern  Poetry  2 

Lang.     412     Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course  2 

Total  Electives  Required   10-11  s.hrs. 
Total  Credits  for  Major  32-33  s.hrs. 

SPEECH   COURSES— 21:000 

Speech  100.     Fundamentals  of  Speech  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Effective  voice  production  and  clear,  pleasing  diction  are  developed  through 
speech  activities.  The  work  is  adapted  to  individual  needs  as  revealed  by 
recordings  and  diagnostic  tests.  The  work  may  include  prescribed  additional 
practice  in  the  speech  laboratory.  Failure  to  achieve  an  acceptable  standard 
of  performance  results  in  the  withholding  of  credit  until  the  student  demon- 
strates satisfactory  achievement. 

Speech  103.     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  develop  their  own 
voice  and  speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults.  Consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  procedures  used  in  helping  others  to  improve  voice  and  speech  patterns. 

Speech  104.     Introduction  to  Phonetics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  gives  students  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  speech  sounds. 
They  learn  to  use  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  and  diacritical  marks  of 
lexicographers.  Symbols  are  used  both  in  transcribing  speech  and  reading  aloud 
from  transcriptions. 

Speech  106. — Introduction  to  Oral  Interpretation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of  literature 
in  the  area  of  his  special  interest.  The  emphasis  is  on  individual  classroom 
performances  followed  by  informal  critiques,  and  the  development  of  a 
repertory  for  specific  classroom  purposes. 

Speech  107  (105B).     Introduction  to  Acting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  performer  in 
a  play.  Techniques  of  acting  styles,  and  pantomime  and  improvisation  are  the 
basis  for  the  course  activities,  as  well  as  a  concentrated  study  of  make-up. 
Each  student  develops  a  scene  or  characterization,  sometimes  as  cast  member 
of  a  student-directed  one-act  play. 

Speech  108  (105A).     Introduction  to  Technical  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Technical  problems  of  scenery,  lighting,  properties,  and  costuming  form  the 
basis  of  the  course.  Work  in  the  scene  shop  on  major  campus  productions 
provides  practical  opportunities  for  developing  the  skills  and  understandings 
required.  A  minimum  number  of  hours  of  shop  work  outside  of  class  is  required. 

Speech  200.     Public  Speaking:  A  Rhetorical  Approach  3  s.hrs. 

Modern  speech  practice  is  studied  through  classical  rhetorical  theory.  A 
reading  list  of  primary  sources  and  definitive  contemporary  works  is  coupled 
with  the  analytical  study  of  representative  speeches.  Some  opportunity  is 
afforded  the  student  to  apply  the  theory. 
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Speech  204.     Introduction  to  Public  Speaking  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  student  studies  techniques  for  preparing  and  delivering  effective,  inform- 
ative, persuasive,  and  entertaining  speeches.  He  is  given  special  opportunities 
to  address  the  class  and  enter  into  formal  critiques,  as  well  as  moderate  one 
program. 

Speech  208.     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  and 

Auditory  Mechanisms  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  structures  of  the  vocal  and  auditory 
mechanisms  and  of  their  functioning  in  producing  speech  sound  and  in  detecting 
sound.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  physics  of 
sound. 

Speech  209.     Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  area  of  speech  development  and 
correction,  with  emphasis  on  voice  and  speech  problems  commonly  found  in 
children  at  the  nursery,  elementary  and  secondary-school  levels.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  following:  (1)  subject-matter;  (2)  diagnostic,  remedial,  and 
evaluative  techniques;  (3)  testing  and  practice  materials.  Demonstrations  with 
children  who  have  faulty  patterns  of  speech  or  whose  speech  development  has 
been  retarded  are  provided. 

Speech  410.     Speech  Pathology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  presents  a  study  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  major  language 
and  speech  disorders  which  may  result  from  organic,  functional,  or  emotional 
disturbances,  including  severe  stuttering,  dysphonia,  laryngectomy,  cleft-palate, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  aphasia.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  diagnosis,  evaluation,  and 
rehabilitation. 

Speech  411.     Advanced  Speech  Pathology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  further  study  and  evaluation  of 
modern  techniques  of  speech  rehabilitation,  and  to  review  research  findings  in 
the  areas  of  voice,  articulation,  rhythm,  and  symbolization  disorders.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  ways  in  which  speech  rehabilitation  may  be  integrated  with 
related  health  services  and  educational  services  in  schools  and  special  centers. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  410  or  equivalent. 

Speech  412.     Speech  Diagnosis  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  analyze  and  evaluate  popularly  employed 
techniques  of  speech  diagnosis.  Commercially  available  diagnostic  tools,  as  well 
as  tests  that  may  be  designed  by  the  therapist  to  meet  specific  needs  are  dis- 
cussed. Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  dynamics  of  interviewing  and  to  the 
reporting  and  interpreting  of  client  histories.  Specific  methodology  to  be  used 
in  providing  speech  rehabilitation  services  to  children  and  adults  with  speech 
and  language  disorders  is  evolved. 

Speech  417.     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Dramatics      Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech  education  at  each  grade  level;  of 
approaches,  problems,  materials,  textbooks,  and  techniques  in  specific  speech 
areas;  of  modern  trends  in  instruction;  and  of  the  integration  of  speech  with 
other  academic  fields. 

Speech  435.     Stagecraft  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  workshop  course  provides  training  in  constructing  and  painting  of 
scenery,  and  lighting  the  stage.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  in  the  scene 
shop  is  required. 

Speech  436.     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  analyze  the  functions  of  light  on  a  stage  and  to  study  and 
use  instruments  to  achieve  desired  effects.  Optimum  and  minimum  equipment 
are  studied.  The  laboratory  work  is  done  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  which 
houses  modern  and  flexible  stage  lighting  equipment.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  apply  the  principles  of  stage  lighting  to  the  specific  auditoriums  in  which  they 
may  work.  Prerequisites:  Speech  108,  435  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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Speech  437A.     Dramatic  Production  Workshop:  Acting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Speech  437B.     Dramatic  Production  Workshop:  Technical  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  those  students  desiring  a  comprehensive  intro- 
ductory course  in  theater  production.  Students  participate  as  junior  members 
of  the  summer-theater  company.  They  place  special  emphasis  upon  stagecraft 
and  lighting,  or  acting.  In  addition,  they  participate  in  the  costuming,  make-up, 
and  house-management  activities.  These  courses  may  be  used  as  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  the  undergraduate  speech  major  or  minor,  or  as  a 
prerequisite  to  matriculation  for  the  Master's  degree  in  speech. 

Speech  438.     Creative  Dramatics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  principles  and  techniques  of  creative 
dramatics  as  they  may  be  applied  in  the  classroom,  theater,  and  speech  therapy 
program,  paralleling  the  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  levels  of  children  in 
all  grades.  The  philosophy  of  creativity  and  the  integration  of  the  arts  are  basis 
for  student  participation  in  planning  and  presenting  demonstrations  with 
children. 

Workshop  in  Speech  Correction 

These  courses  are  especially  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  fulfill  certifi- 
cation requirements  to  teach  children  with  speech  disorders  or  for  graduate 
students  needing  to  fulfill  prerequisites  for  matriculation  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  speech.  Specialized  areas  in  the  speech  sciences  are  offered  on  a  workshop 
basis  requiring  attendance  during  all  or  part  of  the  six-week  summer  session, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  units  elected. 

439A.     Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  manner  and  place  of  articulation  of  sounds 
heard  in  American  English.  Skill  is  developed  in  using  the  International  Pho- 
netic Alphabet  to  transcribe  speech  both  prescriptively  and  descriptively,  from 
live  and  recorded  voices.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  intonation  and 
stress  patterns  of  spoken  English. 

439B.     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Auditory  and  Vocal 

Mechanisms  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  this  course  entails  a  detailed  study  of  the  larynx  and  ear  as 
they  function  in  the  production  and  reception  of  speech.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  physics  of  sound  and  to  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
nervous  system. 

439C.     Speech  Pathology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
major  pathologies  of  articulation,  voice,  rhythm,  and  symbolization.  The 
etiology  and  treatment  of  severe  stuttering,  aphasia,  cerebral  palsy,  and  dys- 
phonias  are  discussed. 

439D.     Practicum  in  Speech  Correction  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

439E.     Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech  Correction  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Students  are  required  to  spend  forty-five  clock  hours  in  the  Speech  and 
Hearing  center  for  each  semester-hour  of  credit  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  in  therapy  with  children.  Written  observation  reports,  lesson  plans, 
and  progress  reports  are  required.  Students  also  participate  in  staff  conferences 
and  meetings  with  parents.  Practicum  hours  may  also  be  arranged  at  local 
speech  centers  and  hospital  units. 

439F.     Voice  Disorders  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  selected  disorders  of  voice  production. 
Consideration  is  given  to  etiology,  pathology,  and  therapy  related  to  vocal 
nodules,  contact  ulcers,  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  other  organic  voice 
problems.  Speech  rehabilitation  techniques  for  the  laryngectomized,  and  persons 
with  cleft  palate  conditions  are  also  discussed. 

439G.     Speech  Correction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  area  of  speech  development  and 
correction,  with  emphasis  on  voice  and  speech  problems  commonly  found  in 
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children  at  the  nursery,  elementary  and  secondary-school  levels.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  following:  (1)  subject  matters;  (2)  diagnostic,  remedial,  and 
evaluative  techniques;  (3)  testing  and  practice  materials.  Demonstrations  with 
children  who  have  faulty  patterns  of  speech  or  whose  speech  development  has 
been  retarded  are  provided. 

Opportunities  for  serving  as  cadet  teachers  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center 
by  generally  assisting  the  therapists  and  by  observing  therapy  with  children  who 
have  speech  disorders  are  provided. 

Speech  448.     Choral  Speaking  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  interpreting  literature  suitable 
for  group  practice.  Consideration  is  given  to  their  use  in  the  various  grade 
levels  in  teaching.  Students  prepare  a  group  of  selections  suitable  for  their 
particular  interest  and  purpose. 

Speech  440.     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  offer  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
development  of  the  theater  from  the  classical  Greek  through  the  Elizabethan 
period.  Special  attention  is  placed  upon  plays  and  playwrights  of  the  period, 
theater  architecture,  scenery,  costuming,  styles  of  acting  and  presentation  of 
each  period.  Course  work  includes  oral  reports,  lectures,  and  classroom  demon- 
strations. 

Speech  441.     Theater  History:  Restoration  to  Modern  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  extend  to  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  development  of  the  theater  from  the  Restoration  through  the  modern 
period.  Special  attention  is  placed  upon  plays  and  playwrights  of  the  period, 
theater  architecture,  scenery,  costuming,  styles  of  acting  and  presentation  of 
the  period.  Course  work  includes  oral  reports,  lectures,  and  classroom  demon- 
strations. 

Speech  449.     Advanced  Public  Speaking  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  speaking.  It 
provides  opportunity  for  training  in  more  complex  speech  skills,  especially  in 
leadership  in  speech  situations.  Prerequisites:   Speech  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Speech  454.     Training  the  Speaking  Voice  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  development  of  a 
pleasant  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the  application  of  speech 
skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Speech  456.     Play  Direction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  choosing,  casting,  and  directing  plays.  Scenes  are  directed 
for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt-book  of  a  play  is  prepared.  Whenever 
possible,  this  play  is  given  publicly  before  an  audience.  Prerequisite:  Speech 
107  (105B). 

Speech  457.     Directing  the  Assembly  Program  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize  and  to  conduct 
assembly  programs  and  similar  activities.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  cover 
all  phases  of  the  director's  responsibilities.  Groups  conduct  research  on  suitable 
program  materials  and  share  their  findings.  Each  student  prepares  a  detailed 
script  for  one  assembly  or  commencement  program. 

Speech  461A  and  461B.     Practicum  in  Speech  Correction,  I  and  II 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Remedial  speech  laboratories  are  maintained  at  the  College  as  a  community 
service  so  that  students  may  apply  their  knowledge  of  diagnostic,  remedial,  and 
evaluative  techniques  in  a  professional  laboratory  experience.  Students  assist 
staff  members  in  demonstrations,  prepare  lesson  plans  for  individual  and  group 
speech  therapy,  and  teach  under  supervision. 

Speech  461C.     Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Opportunities  for  clinical  experience  are  provided  at  a  hospital  with  children 
and  adults  who  have  speech  and  hearing  problems.  Provisions  are  made  for 
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qualified  students  to  participate  in  specialized  laboratory  experiences  which 
include  audiometric  testing,  planning  and  carrying  out  therapy  sessions  with 
individual  patients,  and  attending  seminars  at  which  physicians  and  other 
hospital  personnel  discuss  medical,  psychological,  and  social  aspects  of  rehabili- 
tation. This  course  is  made  possible  through  an  affiliation  with  community 
hospitals  and  special  centers. 

Speech  462.     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  principles  of  democratic  discussion 
and  methods  employed  in  guiding  and  participating  in  the  informal  group  dis- 
cussion, and  in  the  panel,  symposium,  lecture,  and  debate  forum.  Techniques 
and  uses  of  parliamentary  procedure  are  also  considered.  Frequent  opportunities 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  and  methods  studied  are  given  through 
student  participation  in  the  various  types  of  discussion  programs  dealing  with 
community  and  national  problems  of  significance.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
the  ways  in  which  group  discussion  may  be  used  as  an  effective  teaching 
method  in  the  general  school  curriculum. 

Speech  464.     Psychology  of  Oral  Communication  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  speech  and  language  in  the  indi- 
\idual.  and  the  problems  of  communication  that  lead  to  confusion  of  meaning 
and  to  misunderstanding.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  psychology  of  persons 
who  are  handicapped  in  speech,  hearing,  and/or  reading,  including  hysterical 
or  psychogenic  impairments.  The  contributions  of  learning  theory,  psycho- 
analytic theory,  and  semantics  to  the  field  of  communication  are  studied. 

Speech  465.     Speech  Arts  Activity  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Credit  is  given  for  some  supervised  speech-arts  activity,  such  as:  playing  a 
major  role  in  a  major  production;  directing  a  three-act  play  or  its  equivalent; 
giving  a  public  play  reading  or  lecture  recital;  directing  a  series  of  assembly 
programs;  or  directing  and  producing  a  series  of  radio  programs. 

Speech  466.     Speech  Development:  Improvement  and  Reduction       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  intended  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  classroom  teachers 
who  have  little  or  no  background  in  speech  education.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  following  topics:  (1)  speech  development;  (2)  speech  difficulties  or  prob- 
lems found  on  all  academic  levels;  (3)  acquisition  of  good  voice  and  speech 
characteristics:  (4)  use  of  techniques  and  materials  in  classrooms  to  motivate 
good  speech  patterns;  and  (5)  ways  of  setting  up  and  integrating  speech  edu- 
cation in  school  systems.  Demonstrations  and  student  projects  assure  practical 
application  of  the  course  theory. 

Speech  467.     Oral  Interpretation  for  the  Teacher  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  to  help  the  teacher  develop  his  potentialities  in  oral  reading. 
Each  student  is  given  many  opportunities  to  read  aloud  and  to  participate  in 
informal  critiques.  Assistance  is  given  in  compiling  a  repertory  of  selections 
most  useful  in  daily  teaching. 

Speech  468.     Measurement  of  Hearing  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  measurement  of  hearing  is  made  in  this  course 
with  attention  being  given  to  the  educational  implications  of  impaired  audition 
and  deafness.  A  review  of  the  physics  of  sound  and  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  auditory  mechanism  are  considered  as  well  as  hearing  tests, 
principles  and  techniques  of  screening  tests,  interpretation  of  test  results,  types 
and  uses  of  hearing  aids,  and  educational  procedures  for  the  habilitation  of  the 
hard-of-hearing  or  deaf  child.  Demonstrations  and  supervised  practice  in  ad- 
ministering pure-tone  audiometer  tests  are  provided. 

Speech  469.     Auditory  Rehabilitation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  current  theories  and  practices  of 
teaching  speech  reading  and  auditory  comprehension  to  hard-of-hearing  children 
and  adults.  The  educational  problems  of  helping  the  student  to  gain  proficiency 
in  speech  reading  as  a  receptive  language  process  are  discussed.  Principles 
of  auditory  training  are  studied  as  a  means  to  help  develop  the  use  of  residual 
hearing.    Emphasis    is    placed  on    the    ways    in    which    speech    reading    and 
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auditory  comprehension  supplement  each  other  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
hard-of-hearing  individual.  Practical  cosideration  is  given  to  the  preparation  of 
lessons  for  the  acoustically  impaired  at  all  rade  levels. 

Speech  470.     Argumentation  and  Debate  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  principles  of  argumentation  including 
characteristics  of  propositions,  definitions  of  terms,  logical  organization, 
evidence,  and  oral  argumentation  techniques.  Consideration  is  also  given  to 
the  organization  and  coaching  of  school  forensic  programs.  Practice  and  experi- 
ence are  afforded  the  student  in  argumentation  and  debate  on  current,  signifi- 
cant issues. 

Speech  471.     Advanced  Acting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  three  areas  of  activity  this  course  aims  to  broaden  the  student's 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  acting  and  to  increase  his  own  acting  skill.  This  is 
accomplished  through  individual  study  of  established  actors  and  schools  of 
acting,  through  critiques  of  current  acting  as  observed  by  attending  professional 
productions,  and  mainly  through  preparation  of  solo  and  group  acting  exercises. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  107  (105B)  or  equivalent  with  a  grade  of  "B"  or  better, 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Limited  enrollment. 

Speech  472.     Voice  Science  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are:  (1)  to  have  the  student  make  a  careful  analysis  of  his 
own  vocal  structure  and  vocal  habits  as  applied  to  the  basic  aspects  and  factors 
of  sound;  (2)  to  analyze  ineffective  and  effective  voice  characteristics  of  pitch, 
volume,  and  quality  and  work  for  the  elimination  of  unpleasant  elements 
through  intensive  practice;  and  (3)  to  acquire  and  develop  control  of  a  pleasing 
speaking  voice  in  speaking  and  oral  reading  situations.  Prerequisite:  Speech 
100  or  103. 

Speech  473.     Speech  and  Hearing  Programs  in  the  Schools  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  prospective  school  speech  therapists  with 
the  organization  and  administration  of  various  kinds  of  speech  and  hearing 
programs  in  the  schools.  Consideration  is  given  to  aspects  of  testing,  scheduling, 
grouping,  and  record  keeping.  The  role  of  the  speech  and  hearing  therapist  in 
relation  to  administrators,  teachers,  specialists  in  related  areas,  and  parents  is 
also  studied.  Planning  for  in-service  workshops  and  parent-study  groups  is 
included. 

PHILOSOPHY  COURSES— 63:000 

Philo.  100.     Introduction  to  Philosophy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  systematic  inquiry  is  made  into  the  nature,  scope,  methods,  basic  problems, 
and  major  types  of  philosophy. 

Philo.  300.     Religion  and  Culture  in  Western  Thought  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  interdependence  of  religion  and  culture  in  Western 
thought.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  dialogue  between  the  Judeo- 
Christian  faith  and  the  life-styles  of  Western  man.  Selected  readings  are  drawn 
from  the  major  classical  and  contemporary  figures  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  traditions. 
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VICTOR  C.  GARIBALDI,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.;  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity, M.S. 
VLADIMIR  L.  GARIK,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Science 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  B.S.,  M.S.;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Ph.D.; 

University  of  Connecticut,  Ph.D. 
DOROTHY  BRYAN  GARLAND,  M.S.       Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Washington  State  University,  A.B.;  Simmons  College,  M.S. 
IRWIN  H.  GAWLEY,  JR.,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Science 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

Ed.D. 
ELIZABETH  M.  GEISS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Syracuse  University,  B.F.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
ABRAHAM  GELFOND,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Rutgers  University,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
BERNARD  A.  GEORGE,  M.A.  Assistant  Registrar 

Seton  Hall  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 
GAIL  P.  GERHARDT,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.,  M.A. 
ELSIE  O.  GIBSON,  M.L.S. 

Library  Science  Coordinator  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Syracuse  University,   A.B.;   Radcliffe   College,   A.M.;   Rutgers   University, 

M.L.S. 
HARRISON  GOOD  ALL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Trenton  State  College,  B.A.;  Ball  State  University,  M.A. 
ALFRED  H.  GORMAN,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Education 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

Ed.D. 
CARL  GOTTSCHALL,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  LL.B.;  Yeshiva 

University,  M.S. 
LINDA  I.  GREENBERG,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Bucknell  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
GERTRUDE  T.  GREENBERG,  M.L.S. 

Serials  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Brooklyn  College,  A.B.;  Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 
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DONALD  B.  GREGG,  A.M.         Associate  Professor  of  Guidance  and  Reading 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 
MICHAEL  F.  X.  GRIECO,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Montclair  State  College,  B.  A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
JOHN  GUERNELLI,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Gonzaga  Institute  (Italy),  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A.;  University  of 

Rome,  Ph.D. 
LOIS  J.  GUTHRIE,   M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

West  Virginia  University,  B.S.;  Purdue  University.  M.S. 

HOWARD  L.  HASS,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;  Rutgers  University,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D. 
RONALD  F.  HAAS,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Seton  Hall  University,  B.S.,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.D. 
KATHARINE  B.  HALL,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  Professor  of 

Home  Economics 

University  of  Tennessee,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Ph.D. 
BLANCHE  W.  HALLER,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Catalog  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Brooklyn  Colleize,  A.B.;  Columbia   University  School  of  Library   Science, 

B.S.  in  L.S. 
IMAD  E.  HADMAN,  M.A.T.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Fairleigh-Dickinson  University,  B.S.,  M.A.T. 
LAWRENCE  B.  HAMEL,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

St.  Johns  (NY)  University,  A.B.,  Ph.D.;  Boston  University,  M.A. 
FRANK  B.  HANSON,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  English 

University    of    Maine,    B.S.;    University    of    North    Carolina,    M.A.;    Yale 

University,  Ph.D. 
SELMA  S.  HARRIS,  M.L.S. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Woodbury  College,  B.B.A.;  Mexico  City  College,  A.B.;  Rutgers  University, 

M.L.S. 
MARILYN  S.  HATZENBUHLER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Stae  Teachers  College,  Aneonta,  N.  Y.,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  A.M. 
AVERILL  O.  HAUBEN,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Mt.  Holyoke  College,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
HERBERT  J.  HAUER,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

New    York    University,    A.B.;    Columbia    University,    A.M.;    New    York 

University,  Ph.D. 
RUSSELL  HAYTON,  M.SAC.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Chicago  Conservatory,   B.Mus.;   Roosevelt  College,   B.Mus.  in   Ed.;   Union 

Theological  Seminary,  M.Sac. M. 
JOSEPH  C.  HECHT,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Distributive  Education 

Long  Island  University,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

GEORGE  D.  HEISS,  Ed.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  B.A.;  University  of  Maryland,  Ed.M. 

MARY  HELLMAN,  M.L.S. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Brooklyn  College,  A.B.;  Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 
JAMES  ALBERT  HENSE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

The  George  Washington  University,  B.A.;  Eastern  New  Mexico  University, 

M.A. 
THOMAS  JAY  HILL,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

University  of  Oklahoma,  B.S.,  M.S. 

SOPHIA  G.  HINSHALWOOD,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

Central  College  (la.),  B.A.;  University  of  Georgia,  A.M. 
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RICHARD  HOWARD  HODSON,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  A.M. 
HARRY  H.  HOITSMA,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students,  Coordinator  of  Outdoor  Education 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 
GEORGE  A.  HORN,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Albright  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
GILBERT  O.  HOURTOULE,  Ph.D.      Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Montclair  State   College,   A.B.;   Stanford   University,   A.M.;   Pennsylvania 

State  University,  Ph.D. 
EVA  HUBSCHMAN,  A.M.  (on-leave  1966-1967)  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Brooklyn  College,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
JU ANITA  W.  HUDSON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

University  of  Illinois,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
DANIEL  JACOBSON,  Ph.D.  (on-leave  1966-1967)       Professor  of  Geography 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  A.M.;  Louisiana  State 

University,  Ph.D. 
JOYCE  I.  JENSON,  M.S.   Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

University  of  Utah,  B.S.,  M.S. 
EDWARD  W.  JOHNSON,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Rutgers  University,  A.B.;  New  School  for  Social  Research,  A.M. 
PAUL  H.  JONES,  M.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  Illinois,  B.A.,  B.F.A.;  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  M.F.A. 
RAYMOND  JUMP,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Maryland  State  Teachers  College,  B.S.;  University  of  Maryland,  A.M. 
GILBERT  KAHN,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Rider  College,  B.C.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
ABRAHAM  S.  KAMPF,  Ph.D.  (on-leave  1966-1967) 

Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  B.S.;  New  School  for  Social 

Research,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
ROSALYN  T.  KANE,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Hunter  College,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.S. 
ELLEN  KAUFFMAN,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

A.M. 
JAMES  P.  KEENEN,  III,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 
FRANK  S.  KELLAND,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

Keene  State  College,  Division  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  B.Ed.; 

Clark  University,  A.M. 
ELIZABETH  P.  KELLEY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Maryville  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 
GERALD  J.  KENNEDY,  M.A.  Administrative  Assistant,  Business 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 
LAWRENCE  B.  KENYON,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

DePauw  University,   B.A.;  Northwestern  University,   M.A.;  University  of 

Colorado,  Ed.D. 
DORIS  E.  KIBBE,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

University  of  Vermont,  Ph.B.;  McGill  University,  A.M. 
GEORGE  E.  KING,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  Admissions  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.D. 
JOHN  J.  KIRK,  Ph.D. 

Director,  School  of  Conservation  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Outdoor  Education 

Boston  University,  B.S.;  University  of  Michigan,  A.M.;  Ph.D. 
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HELEN E  KLIBBE,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Universite  de  Paris  (Sorbonne),  License-es-lettres;  Syracuse  University,  Ph.D. 
MATHILDA  S.  KNECHT,  A.M.         Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
L.  ROBERT  KOHLS,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Drake  University,   B.F.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.F.A.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 
LEAH  K.  KODITSCHEK,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Hunter  College,  A.B.;  Oberlin  College,  A.M.;  Rutgers — The  State  University, 

Ph.D. 
WALTER  E.  KOPS,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  History  (on  Sabbatical  leave  1966-1967) 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 
STEPHEN  W.  KOWALSKI,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Science 

Fairleigh-Dickinson,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
RUSSELL  KRAUSS,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English   (on   Sabbatical   leave  Fall 
1966)    University    of   Utah,    A.B.;    Oxford    University,    A.B.;    New    York 

University,  Ph.D. 
SIDNEY  J.  KRONISH,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Social  Studies  and  Director,  Center  for  Economic  Education 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  A.M.;  New  School  for  Social  Research,  Ph.D. 
JANE  E.  KRUMACHER,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Rider  College,  B.C.S.;  Rutgers— The  State  University,  M.A.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Ed.D. 
S.  MARIE  KUHNEN,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Biology 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  A.M.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 
ANTHONY  R.  KUOLT,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  to  the  President  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Hamilton  College,  A.B.;  Rutgers,  The  State  University,  M.Ed. 
MARCOANTONIO  LACATENA,  M.A.      Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Fairleigh-Dickinson  University,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,   M.A. 
GERHARD  LANG,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ph.D. 
NORMAN  E.  LANGE,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Colgate    University,    A.B.;    Cornell    University,    A.M.;    Teachers    College, 

Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 
CHARLES  L.  LEAVITT,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Gorham  State  Teachers  College,  B.S.;  Boston  University,  A.M.;  University 

of  Wisconsin,  Ph.D. 
M.  GENE  LEE,  M.S.        Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Wisconsin  State  College  (La  Crosse),  B.S.,  M.S. 
AUDREY  J.  LEEF,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  M.S. 
GILBERT  LEIGHT,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Speech 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

A.M.,  Ph.D. 
EDITH  G.  H.  LENEL,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  German 

University  of  Koenigsberg,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  Columbia  University,  M.S. 
GARY  A.  LEO,  M.A.  Director  of  Life  Hall  and  Assistant  Professor  of 

Education 

Queens  College,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 
CHARLOTTE  LOCKWOOD,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  A.B.;  Newark  State  College,  B.S.;  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
ANTHONY  L.  LOVASCO,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Williams  College,  A.B.;  University  of  Connecticut,  A.M. 
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LEONARD  K.  LUCENKO,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Temple  University,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 
ORPHA  MAUST  LOUGH  LUTZ,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

Kansas  State  University,  B.S.,  M.S.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 
PETER  F.  MACALUSO,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

St.  Bonaventure  University,  A.B.;  Seton  Hall  University,  A.M. 
WADE  SAMMIS  MacCONNELL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Amherst  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
JOAN  Y.  MacFARLANE,  M.S. 

Catalog  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

University  of  California,  B.A.;  University  of  Illinois,  M.S. 
ROBERT  E.  Mac  VANE,  M.Ed. 

Director  Evening  Division,  Summer  Session  and  Assistant  Professor 

Springfield  College,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 
EVAN  M.  MALETSKY,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 
CHARLES  H.  MARTENS,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  A.M. 
ILSE  M.  MAXWELL,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Johannese-Gutenberg  University  of  Mainz,  A.M. 
WILLIAM  C.  McCREATH,  M.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  Manitoba,  B.F.A.;  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  M.F.A. 
SAMSON  MCDOWELL,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Biology 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
CLYDE  W.  McELROY,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Baylor  University,  A.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  Virginia,  Ed.D. 
MORRIS  G.  McGEE,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  A.M. 

mary  h.  Mcknight,  m.a. 

Coordinator  of  Public  Information  and  Publications  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Agnes  Scott  College,  B.A.;  Vanderbilt  University,  M.A. 

JAMES  TWYFORD  MEHORTER,  Ed.D.     Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

University  of  Bridgeport,  B.S.,  M.S.;  University  of  Virginia,  D.A.G.S.,  Ed.  D. 

MATT  MERFELD,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,   B.S.;  University  of  Chattanooga,   M.Ed.; 

Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.A. 
FRANK  PAUL  MERLO,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.D. 
ANNE  MICKELSON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

New  York  University,  B.S.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.A. 
THOMAS  L.  MILLARD,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Rutgers — The  State  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.S.;  New  York 

University,  M.A. 
BEN  MINOR,  M.E.E.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.,  M.E.E. 
KARL  R.  MOLL,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Westminster  College,  A.B.;  Pennsylvania  State  University,  A.M. 
JOSEPH  T.  MOORE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Rutgers — The  State  University,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 
WARD  MOORE,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Music 

Illinois   Wesleyan   University,    B.Mus.;    University    of    Michigan,    M.Mus.; 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  Ed.D. 
LOIS  A.  MORE,  Ed.D.  (on-leave  1966-1967)       Associate  Professor  of  History 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

Ed.D. 
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DOROTHY  J.  MORSE,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Music 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  A.H..  A.M.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 
EARL  E.  MOSIER,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Hope  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.S..  Ph.D. 
MARGARET  K.  MUKHERJEE,  MA.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Cornell  University,  B.S.;  Michigan  State  University,  M.A. 
LOUIS  C.  NANASSY.  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Indiana  State  College.  B.S.;  Ohio  State  University,  A.M.;  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 
GIDEON  NETTLER,  B.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  B.S, 
ULRICH  J.  NEUNER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Director  of  Student  Personnel  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Rider  College,  B.C.S.;  New  York  University,  B.S.,  A.M. 
GEORGE  A.  OLSEN,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Newark  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  A.M. 
MARIO  F.  ONEGLIA,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Manhatan  School  of  Music,  B.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

M.A.,  Prof.  Diploma,  Ed.D. 
NANCY  S.  PAISLEY,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

University  of  Minnesota,  B.A.;  University  of  Illinois,  Ph.D. 
CATHERINE  J.  PASKERT,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Panzer  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
RICHARD  L.  PASVOLSKY,  A.M.   (on  leave   1966-1967) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Outdoor  Education,  School  of  Conservation 

Panzer  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  A.M. 
J.  RAYMOND  PAUL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Princeton  University,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
EARL  K.  PECKHAM,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Wesleyan  University,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M., 

Ed.D. 
GEORGE  PETRELLO,  M.B.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Seton  Hall  University,  M.B.A. 
JAMES  P.  PETTEGROVE,  A.M.  Professor  of  English 

Bowdoin  College,  A.B.;  Oxford  University,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  A.M. 
GEORGE  R.  PETTY,  JR.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Princeton  University,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  A.M. 
SIMONE  C.  PICARD,  A.M.        Counselor,  Evening  Division,  Summer  Session, 

and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  B.S.,  A.M. 
GEORGE  P.  PLACEK,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Science 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
MURRAY  PRESENT,  B.Mus.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Michigan  State  University,  B.Mus. 
DOROTHY  McLEMORE  PRIESING,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  B.S.,  A.M. 
SARA  F.  PRIETO,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Instituto  de  la  Habana,  A.B.,  S.B.;  Universidad  de  la  Habana,  Doctorado  en 

Filosofia  y  Letras. 
BERTHA  B.  QUINTANA,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Upsala  College,  A.B.;  School  of  Education,  New  York  University,   A.M.. 

Ed.D. 
SANDFORD  R.  RADNER,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  English 

Duke  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
ROBERT  C.  RAMSDELL,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Science 

Lehigh  University,   B.A.;   Rutgers — The   State   University,    M.S.;   Princeton 

University,  M.A. 
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HERBERT  E.  REASKE,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Yale  University,  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
JOHN  G.  REDD,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Ohio  State  University,  B.S.;  University  of  Michigan,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
LOIS  D.  REDD,  M.A. 
Assistant  Director  of  Students  (Women)  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Ohio  State  University,  B.S.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.A. 
DORIS  J.  REINHARDT,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Oswego  State  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
HELEN  Z.  REND  ALL,  A.B. 

Executive  Secretary,  Montclair  State  College  Alumni  Association 

University  of  Wisconsin,  A.B. 
MAYNARD  L.  RICH,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Eucation 

Indiana  State  College,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Drew  University,  B.D. 
MORTON  D.  RICH,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Cornell  University,  A.B.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.Ed. 
LAWRENCE  P.  RILEY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Fordham  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 
ELOISA  RIVERA-RIVERA,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
JOHN  P.  ROBERTS,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Union  College,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
DORIS  W.  ROCKMAN,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
LOUIS  J.  M.  ROEDERER,  M.A.      Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 

Universite  de  Lyon,  France,   Bachelier  en  Droit  et  Economie   Politique, 

Licencie  en  Droit 
LILLIAN  M.  ROSENBERG,  M.D. 

College  Physician  and  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,, M.D. 
HELENE  S.  ROSS,  M.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Stella  Elkins  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Temple  University,  B.F.A.,  B.S.  in 

Education,  M.F.A. 
RAYMOND  J.  ROSS,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Keene  State  College  (N.H.),  B.Ed.,  M.Ed.;  Texas  A.  &  M.  Ed.D. 
ALBERT  DAVID  ROSSETTI,  M.A.    Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 
BARBARA  ROSSMOORE,  M.S.  (on  leave  1966-1967) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ohio  State  University,  B.S.;  Rutgers  University,  M.S. 
HELEN  E.  ROYER,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Bucknell  University,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Ph.D. 
DOROTHY  R.  RUDY,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Queens  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
CHARITY  EVA  RUNDEN,  Ph.D. 

Administrative  Assistant  and  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  A.B.,   A.M.;  University  of  North  Carolina, 

M.S.P.H.;  Indiana  University,  Ph.D. 
DORIS  H.  RUSLINK,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  A.M. 
JACK  SACHER,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Middlebury  College,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.;  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 
GEORGE  E.  SALT,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Education 

North  Central  College,  A.B.;  Northwestern  University,  A.M. 
ARLEN  E.  SAUNDERS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Morehead  State  College,  A.B.,  M.A. 
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WILLIAM  A.  SAVERING,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 
BEATRICE  B.  SCHACHTMAN,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Ecnomics 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 
MARIA  E.  SCHANTZ,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  and  Coordinator,  Reading  Laboratory 

Jersey  City  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  A.M. 
MARION  SCHIEBEL,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Brooklyn  College.  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
JULIUS  A.  SCHLAKMAN,  M.Sc.  Associate  Professor  of  Science 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.  Sc. 
JOAN  SCHLEEDE,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
HENRY  E.  SCHMIDT,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  and  Director 

of  Athletics  for  Men 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 
HAROLD  M.  SCHOLL,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Speech 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  Ed.D. 
LORRAINE  SCUDIERI,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.Ed. 
JEROME  M.  SEIDMAN,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 

Rutgers  University,  B.S.,  M.S.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

MADELEINE  A.  SERGENT,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Institution  of  Notre  Dame  (France)  Baccalaureat;  University  of  Colorado, 
M.A. 

WILLIAM  B.  SHADEL,  M.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.;  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  M.M. 

HARRIET  E.  SHATIN.  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Brooklyn  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.A.;  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Ph.D. 

THADDEUS  J.  SHEFT,  A.M. 

Associate  Coordinator,  Audio-Visual  Center  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Audio-Visual  Education,  Business  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

HORACE  JONES  SHEPPARD,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Bucknell  University,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  A.M. 

B.  ERNEST  SHORE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 

McMasters  University,  B.A.;  Harvard  University,  M.A. 

MARIAN  SIEGELTUCH,  M.L.S. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
George  Washington  University,  A.B.;  Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 

MIRIAM  SILVER,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Douglass  College,  B.A.;  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  M.S. 

LOUIS  S.  J.  SIMON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Madras  Christian  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Madras,  M.A. 

JILL  O.  SMITH,  M.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Southern  Illinois  University  B.A.;  University  of  Chicago  M.F.A. 

MAX  A.  SOBEL,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

DONALD  E.  SOBOLIK,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

University  of  Nebraska,  B.A.;  M.A. 

ROBERT  SOFFER,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

New  York  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
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BETTY  K.  SOMMER  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Hellerau-Laxenburg  (Dalcroze)  College  for  Fundamental  Movement  Edu- 
cation, Eurhythmies  and  Modern  Dance,  Vienna,  Diploma;  Prague  Univer- 
sity, Teaching  Certificates. 

CATHERINE  A.  SPEED,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 

ENID  M.  STANDRING,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  German 
Manchester  University,  R.B.,  A.M.;  Besancon  University,  Licencie  es 
Lettres;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

PETER  P.  STAPAY,  Ed.M.  Registrar  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Rider  College,  B.C.S.;  Rutgers  University,  Ed.M. 

WILLIAM  P.  H.  STEVENS,  B.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Wake  Forest  B.A.;  Yale  University,  B.D. 

RUTH  CAROL  STEWART,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rutgers  University,  A.B.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

PAUL  STILLE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Lehigh  University,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

RAYMOND  M.  STOVER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  B.F.A.;  Colorado  State  College,  A.M. 

JANET  SUSI,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Douglass  College,  B.A.;  Middlebury  College,  M.A. 

ROBERT  M.  SWERDLOW,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.,  M.S. 

EDWARD  J.  SZABO,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.;  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  B.S., 
M.S.;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  Ed.D. 

LILLIAN  SZKLARCZYK,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Hunter  College,  A.B.;  Middlebury  College,  A.M.;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ph.D. 

MARILYN  TAIGIA,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Panzer  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

TETE  H.  TETENS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Union  College  (N.Y.),  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

RICHARD  W.  TEWS,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  and 
Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
La  Cross  State  Teachers  College,  B.S.;  State  University  of  Iowa,  A.M.;  New 
York  University,  Ph.D. 

ANITA  UHIA,  M.A.  Assistant  Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

PALMINA  A.  UZZOLINO,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.;  Catholic  University,  M.A. 

ANNE  L.  VENEZIA,  M.S.  in  Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Ithaca  College,  B.S.;  Hofstra  University,  M.S.  in  Ed. 

JOSEPH  L.  VENTURINI,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Glassboro  State  College,  B.S.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.Ed. 

RALPH  A.  VERNACCHIA,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

San  Diego  State  College,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 

VIRGINIA  E.  VIDA,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Illinois,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

HAZEL  M.  WACKER,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Panzer  College,  B.P.E.;  Montclair  State  College,  A.M.;  New  York  Univer- 
sity, Ed.D. 

CONSTANCE  WALLER,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students  (Women)  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Indiana  University,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
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DOROTHY  WALTER,  M.S. 

Librarian,  College  High  School  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,    B.S.,   A.M.;   Syracuse    University, 

M.S. 
RALPH  WALTER,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Education 

Wesleyan  University,  A.H.;  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Ed.M., 

Ed.D. 
EMILY  T.  WATERS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 
BRIAN  B.  WATKINS,  B.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Yale  University,  B.F.A. 
DAVID  L.  WATKINS,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  B.S.;  University  of  Iowa,  A.M. 
RUSSELL  WELLS,  M.A.C.T.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Lafayette   College,    A.B.;   Springfield   College,    M.S.;    University   of   North 

Carolina,  M.A.C.T. 
WALTER  R.  WESTPHAL,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  B.S.;  Teacher  College,  Columbia  University, 

A.M.;  University  of  Illinois,  A.M. 
BENJAMIN  F.  WILKES,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Musu 

Julliard  School  of  Music,  B.S.,  M.S. 
MARY  B.  WILKIN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M. 
ROBERT  B.  WILLIAMS,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Occidental  College,  A.B.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D. 
VERNON  WILLIAMS,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Paine  College,   A.B.;   New  York  University,   A.M.;   Columbia   University, 

A.M. 
RICHARD  W.  WILLING,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin,  A.B.;  State  Teachers  College,   Whitewater,   Wis., 

B.E.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  Ed.D. 
THOMAS  L.  WILSON,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Wooster  College,  B.S.;  University  of  Washington,  M.S.;  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Ph.D. 
THOMAS  J.  WILT,  M.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of  Rochester,  B.M.,  M.M. 
NANCY  N.  WOODRUFF,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

University  of  Tennessee,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  A.M. 
RONALD  S.  WOODWORTH,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Springfield  College,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 
PETER  F.  WORMS,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.B.A.,  M.S.;  Rutgers— The  State  University, 

Ed.D. 
FOSTER  L.  WYGANT,  Ed.D.  (on  leave  Fall  1966) 

Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  A.M.,  Ed.D. 
FREDERIC  HAROLD  YOUNG,  Ph.D.       Professor  of  English  and  Education 

Bates  College,  A.B.;  Harvard  University  Divinity  School,  S.T.B.;  Columbia 

University,  Ph.D. 
ALBERT  ZABADY,  M.S.T.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Montclair  State  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  New  Hampshire,  M.S.T. 
LOUIS  E.  ZERBE,  M.Mus.  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

American  Conservatory  of  Music,   B.Mus.;   Kansas   Wesleyan   University, 

A.B.;  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music,  M.Mus. 
LOUIS  B.  ZIMMER,  A.M.  (on  leave,  Fall  1966) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Cortland  State  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  A.M. 
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Library  Staff 

John  R.  Beard,  D.L.S Head  Librarian 

Ruth  Beach,  B.L.S Acquisitions  Librarian 

Patricia  E.  Duane,  M.L.S Catalog  Librarian 

Elsie  Gibson,  M.L.S Library  Science  Co-ordinator 

Gertrude  T.  Greenberg,  M.L.S Serials  Librarian 

Blanche  W.  Haller,  B.S.  in  L.S Catalog  Librarian 

Selma  Harris,  M.L.S Reference  Librarian 

Mary  Hellman,  M.L.S Reference  Librarian 

Joan  Y.  MacFalane,  M.S Catalog  Librarian 

Doris  W.  Rockman,  M.S Reference  Librarian 

Marian  Siegeltuch,   M.L.S Reference  Librarian 

Dorothy  Walter,   M.S Librarian,  College  High 

Eleanor  Groff  Secretary  to  Head  Librarian 

Emery  W.  Angevine  Junior  Library  Assistant 

Elizabeth  Arffman  Principal  Library  Assistant 

Irene  Beisheim  Junior  Library  Assistant 

Joy  Bowman Senior  Clerk,  Cataloging  Department 

Isabel  Carter  Principal  Library  Assistant 

Peggy  Cleaver  Junior  Library  Assistant 

Naomi  Ford  Senior  Clerk  Stenographer 

Geraldine  Graziano  Clerk  Typist 

Donald  Reilly  Senior  Library  Assistant 

Bertha  Rothrock Senior  Clerk 

-Victoria  Tufano  Senior  Clerk 


Health  Services 

Lillian  M.  Rosenberg,  M.D College  Physician 

Charlotte  L.  Pritchard,  R.N.,  M.A Head  Nurse 

Cary  Moran,  R.N College  Nurse 

Miriam  Smith,  R.N College  Nurse 


STAFF,  SECRETARIAL  AND  CLERICAL  ASSISTANTS 

Administration 

Administrative  Secretary,  President  Rose  Metz 

Secretary,  Dean  of  the  College  Margaret  Mostica 

Secretary,  Staff  Personnel  Catherine  H.  Stitt 

Secretary,  Associate  Dean/ Graduate  Lauren  Janish 

Secretary,  Associate  Dean/ Undergraduate  Gae  Manopoli 

Secretary,  Administrative  Assistant  Barbara  Wilson 

Secretary,  Assistant  to  the  President  Angela  B.  Jack 

Senior  Clerk  Juanita  Settles 

Development  and  College  Relations 

Secretary,  Alumni  Office  Rita  Irek 

Secretary,  Alumni  Office  Anna  D.  Munier 

Secretary,  Alumni  Office  Catherine  Pepek 

Secretary,  College  Development  Fund  Anne  Gawley 

Secretary,  College  Development  Fund Elizabeth  Mika 

Bookkeeper,  College  Development  Fund Sarah  Schlosser 

Secretary,  Public  Information  Edna  Fritts 
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Student   Personnel 

Secretary,  Dean  of  Students  Elizabeth  Briner 

Secretary  Janice  Coy le 

Secretary  Diane  Walker 

Secretary  Marlene  Wenstrom 

Secretary  Carol  Wal lace 

Secretary  Frances  Haas 

Secretary  Margaret  Kabisch 

Secretary  Eleanor  Loewenthal 

Clerk-Typist  Helen  Neil 

Resident   Directors 

Chapin  Hall  (Women)  Mrs.  Henry  Ferris 

Freeman  Hall  (Women)  Mrs.  Robert  MacVane 

Russ  Hall  (Women)  Mrs.  David  Watkins 

Stone  Hall  (Men)  George  J.  Petrello,  M.B.A. 

Webster  Hall  (Men)  Walter  Westphal,  A.M. 

Resident  Program  Coordinator  Doris  Reinhardt,M.A. 

Resident  Staff  Assistant  Gertrude  Jerge 

Coordinator,  Resident  Recreation  James  L.  White,  B.A. 


Registrar's  Office 

Secretary  Frances  R.  Smith 

Key  Punch  Operator  Nancy  J.  Burgum 

Clerk-Typist  Marion  Burns 

Clerk-Typist   Donna   Elardo 

Senior  Clerk-Stenographer  Elizabeth  Rainey 

Clerk-Stenographer  Patricia  A.  Zabady 

Part-Time   and   Extension 

Secretary  Victoria  Amundson 

Secretary   Anita  Gould 

Secretary  Mary  Ann  Harnisch 

Secretary   Anne   Steinert 

Admissions 

Secretary  Grace  B.  Daly 

Secretary   Anne  Jandura 

Secretary  Virginia  Jewell,  A.B. 

Secretary   Stephanie  Paris 

Audio-Visual   Department 

Secretary  Frances  Castiglione 

Secretary    Katherine    Murtha 

Student  Teaching   and   Placement 

Secretary  Lorraine  Addon 

Secretary  Lillian  Newman 
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Business  Office  and  General   Clerical 

Secretary,  Director /Business  Services  Estelle  Marsand 

Administrative  Assistant  Gerard  Kennedy,  M.A. 

Principal  Clerk  John  C.  Duncan,  Sr. 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Elaine  Harnett 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Sara  C.  Jeannette 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Barbara  M.  Lee 

Senior  Clerk-Stenographer  Patricia  A.  Marcell 

Senior  Offset  Machine  Operator  Charles  Thornton 

Switchboard  Receptionist /Chief  Operator  Helen  M.  Meury 

Supervisor /Central  Mail-Duplicating  Room  Helen  Barker 

Post  Office  Dorothy  Dilley 

Supervising  Accountant  Elliot  Tannen,  B.B.A. 

Head  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Nicholas  Guarino 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Arline  Bass 

Senior  Clerk  Mildred  Berla 

Senior  Clerk  Gloria  Clack 

Storekeeper  II  Helen  M.  Fawcett 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Regina  Rudenstein 

Senior  Stock  Clerk  John  Dexter  Smith 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Sherry  Uzzolino 

Superintendent,  Grounds  &  Buildings  Joseph  E.  McGinty 

Foreman,  Building  &  Maintenance  Peter  J.  Furfaro 

Foreman,  Maintenance  Harold  Good 

Secretary   Donna  Cardell 

Clerk-Typist  Lillian  LaRussa 

Clerk  Ann  Kupehak 

Senior  Clerk  Lillie  May  Mayo 

Director  of  Food  Service  (ARA,  Inc.)  Walter  Kosior 


Field  Studies,  Adult  and  Economic  Education  Centers 

Secretary,  Field  Studies  Gloria  Vivirito 

Secretary,  Ad.  Ed.  Resource  Center  Velma  Croatman 

Secretary,  Ad.  Ed.  Resource  Center  Doris  Spinelli 

Secretary,  Center  For  Econ.  Educ Vashti  White 


Instructional   Departments 

Secretary,  Business  Education  Minnie  DePiano 

Secretary,  Distributive  Education  Genevieve  Barnsdale 

Secretary,  Education  Esther  Spengeman,  A.B. 
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Best  Routes  to 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  MONTCLAIR   STATE   COLLEGE 


Location 

Montclair  State  College  is  on  Valley  Road  and  Normal  Avenue,  Upper 
Montclair  (turn  at  the  blinker).  The  College  is  one  mile  south  of  the 
junction  of  Routes  3  and  46  on  Valley  Road. 


Directions  for   Reaching   the   College 

From  Bloom  field  Avenue,  (Municipal  Building  Corner)  proceed  north 
on   Valley    Road — three    miles   to   the    Normal    Avenue    blinker. 

From  Route  46  East,  the  landmark  is  West's  Diner;  take  the  next  right, 
Valley  Road — one  mile  to  blinker  at  Normal  Avenue. 

From  Route  46  West,  the  landmark  is  the  junction  with  Route  3.  Turn  on 
Valley  Road  to  Montclair,  bear  right  on  cloverleaf  and  proceed  south  under 
Route  46 — one  mile  to  blinker  at  Normal  Avenue. 

From  the  Turnpike  North  of  Exit  10  or  South  from  George  Washington 
Bridge  turn  at  Route  3  West  or  Route  46  West,  then  as  above.  From  the 
Turnpike  South  of  Exit  10,  leave  the  Turnpike  at  Exit  10  and  follow 
directions  for  Garden  State  Parkway  North. 

From  Garden  State  Parkway  North  turn  left  at  Exit  153B  and  proceed 
West  on  Route  3  to  Valley  Road. 

From  Garden  State  Parkway  South  turn  at  Route  46  West  (Clifton  Exit 
154)  thence  to  Valley  Road.  If  you  miss  that  turn,  continue  South  to  Exit 
151,  Watchung  Avenue,  thence  West  to  Valley  Road  and  North  to  blinker 
at  Normal  Avenue. 

The  #60  Public  Service  Bus  from  Newark  to  Montclair  terminates  its 
run  at  the  South  end  of  the  campus. 

The  #76  Public  Service  Bus  from  Paterson  to  Orange  stops  at  Valley 
Road  and  Normal  Avenue. 

The  #66  DeCamp  Bus  from  New  York,  which  leaves  on  the  half  hour 
from  Platform  73,  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal,  stops  at  Valley  Road  and 
Mt.  Hebron  Road — one  long  block  from  the  campus. 

The  Erie  Railroad,  Montclair  Heights  Station,  is  at  the  Southwest  corner 
of  the  campus. 


WHEN   IN   DOUBT  — CALL  746-9500 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT:  Write   to: 

General  Policies  and  Program Office  of  the  President 

Instructional  Program  and  Policies Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 

Student  Personnel  Services,   Scholarships  and  Loans,   Dormitories 

Office   of  the  Dean   of  Students 

Admission  to  Undergraduate  Division  Office  of  Admissions 

Admission  to  Graduate  Program   Office  of  Graduate  Studies 


Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session   Office  of  Evening  and 

Summer  Division 

Certification  and  Evaluation,  Teacher  Certificates   Counselor  and 

Certification  Adviser,  Evening  Division 

Business  and  Financial  Matters  Office  of  Business  Services 


Student   Teaching   and  Placement   Office   of   Student  Teaching   and 

Placement 

Transcripts   and   Records   Office   of   Registration 


Alumni    Affairs    Office    of    the    Alumni 


Public    Information    Office    of   Public   Information 
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I     GENERAL  INFORMATION 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

For  nearly  sixty  years,  Montclair  State  College  has  endeavored  to  be  loyal 
to  the  basic  needs  of  education:  recruiting  a  scholarly,  dedicated  faculty;  select- 
ing earnest  students  of  high  academic  standing;  devising  and  operating  as  full 
and  thorough  a  curriculum  as  possible;  providing  extracurricular  experiences 
to  extend  and  enrich  the  cultural  horizon  of  the  College  community;  keeping 
alert  for  opportunities  to  make  the  educational  process  increasingly  effective; 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  an  expanding  society. 

Although  Montclair  was  originally  an  institution  devoted  to  teacher  prepara- 
tion, the  school's  objectives  have  always  been  more  than  professional.  One 
faculty  member  of  long  standing  adds:  "Montclair  believes  that  the  goal  of 
the  educational  process  is  the  freeing  of  people  from  myopic  thinking  and 
action  to  see  what  vision,  activated  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  can  accomplish. 
Montclair  has,  therefore,  been  guided  by  the  philosophy  that  the  questing  mind, 
creative  thinking,  and  dedicated  discipline  best  characterize  the  educational 
process. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  College's  existence,  from  first  to  last,  has 
been  large  enough  to  include  both  the  student  preparing  for  a  particular  pro- 
fession and  the  student  preparing  for  the  myrid  tasks  in  a  world  of  limitless 
frontiers. 

A  student,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1959,  inspired  by  his  Alma  Mater's 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1958,  caught  the  spirit  of  the  College  well  when  he 
wrote  ".  .  .  she  has  been  our  inspiration,  filling  us  with  a  sense  of  the  'foreward 
look.'  "  The  College's  motto  confirms  the  tribute — Carpe  Diem. 

ACCREDITATION 

Montclair  State  College  is  a  fully  accredited  member  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  and  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

HISTORY 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal  School 
be  established  in  northern  New  Jersey.  The  following  year  a  25-acre  site  was 
purchased  in  the  townships  of  Acquackanonk  and  Little  Falls,  and  in  1907, 
the  site  was  annexed  to  the  Town  of  Montclair,  Essex  County.  College  Hall, 
the  present  administration  building,  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class 
was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

In  1927  the  State  Board  of  Education  established  a  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  The  first  class 
graduated  from  the  four-year  college  curriculum  in  June,  1930. 

Part-Time  and  Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  college  program  in  1929, 
and  the  Summer  Session  in  1930.  In  the  spring  of  1932  the  State  Board  of 
Education  empowered  the  College  to  give  graduate  courses  and  grant  the 
Master's  degree. 

In  1958  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  the  consolidation  of  Panzer 
College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with  the  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College  as  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with  a  major 
in  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education. 

As  of  July  1,  1958,  the  official  name  of  the  College  became  Montclair  State 
College. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  liberal  arts  programs  were  instituted. 


General  Information 


ADMINISTRATIVE   ORGANIZATION 


The  college  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  four  divisions: 
Instructional,  under  the  Dean  of  the  College;  Student  Personnel,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean  of  Students;  Business,  under  the  direction  of  the  Director, 
Business  Services;  and  Development  and  College  Relations,  under  the  Assistant 
to  the  President.  The  President  of  the  College,  who  is  the  executive  officer, 
administers  through  these  divisions  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  which  is  made  up  of  administrative  officers  and  department 
chairmen. 


ENROLLMENT 

In  1966-67  the  full-time  undergraduate  enrollment  at  Montclair  State 
College  was  4,000,  with  an  additional  2,600  enrolled  in  the  Evening  and 
Graduate  Divisions.  These  figures  are  expected  to  increase  as  new  facilities 
become  available. 


GROUNDS  AND   BUILDINGS 

The  College  now  has  the  following  facilities: 

College  Hall  contains  administrative  offices,  Audio-Visual  Center,  classrooms 
and  faculty  offices. 

The  Harry  A.   Sprague  Library. 

Charles  Finley  Hall  houses  the  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education  and 
Science  Departments. 

Virgil  S.  Mallory  Hall  houses  additional  facilities  for  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Fine  Arts  Building  contains  studios,  classrooms,  and  a  small  theater. 

The  Student  Life  cluster  of  buildings  contains  a  cafeteria,  student  offices,  book- 
store, recreation  rooms,  student  lounges,  faculty  lounge  and  dining  room, 
the  Alumni  Lounge,  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  the  Speech  Department 
offices  and  classrooms.  The  auditorium  contains  a  pipe  organ  of  3,500 
pipes. 

The  Music  Building  has  practice  rooms,  a  recital  hall,  classrooms,  and 
faculty  offices. 

The  Panzer  Gymnasium  contains  five  gymnasiums,  pool,  facilities  for  men 
and  women;  an  athletic  field  adjacent  to  the  gymnasium  includes  a 
football  field,   baseball   diamond,   and  track. 

The  College  High  School  contains  a  small  auditorium,  gymnasium,  library, 
and  classrooms. 

Five  dormitories  are  available,  three  for  women  and  two  for  men.  A  total  of 
200  men  and  400  women  can  be  accommodated  on  campus.  Each  dormi- 
tory has  laundry  facilities,  lounge,  recreational  and  social  facilities,  storage 
rooms  and  offices. 

An  official  residence  for  the  President  of  the  College  is  located  near  the  campus. 

The  Lillian  Gilbreth  Home  Management  House  serves  as  a  laboratory  for 
home  economics  courses. 


An  outdoor  Amphitheater. 


General  Information 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  buildings  listed  above,  there  are  four  temporary 
buildings  containing  classrooms,  laboratories,  faculty  offices,  and  admin- 
istrative offices. 

The  campus  consists  of  90  acres. 

LIBRARY 

The  modern  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  is  completely  air-conditioned.  It  has 
three  floors  with  113,000  volumes  and  is  planned  to  accommodate  eventually 
150,000  volumes. 

On  the  lower  level  there  are  a  Reserve  Book  Room  and  an  Art  Gallery 
housing  the  Cosla  Collection  of  old  paintings,  some  of  them  dating  back  to 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  collection  is  a  gift  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  K. 
Cosla  of  New  York  City.  On  this  level  are  also  found  lounges  and  storage 
areas. 

Special  collections  are  located  on  the  second  floor.  These  include:  the  China 
Institute  Library,  a  collection  of  books  on  Chinese  history  and  culture, 
given  the  College  by  the  China  Institute  of  New  Jersey;  the  Webster  Memorial 
and  A.M.  Sullivan  collections  of  modern  poetry,  containing  a  number  of 
first  editions  and  autographed  copies;  and  a  collection  of  early  books  on 
physical  education,  some  in  foreign  languages,  acquired  when  Panzer  College 
of   Physical   Education   and   Hygiene   merged   with   Montclair   State   College. 

In  the  Spring  of  1967,  the  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  was  designated  as 
a  depository  for  United  States  government  publications.  This  collection  is 
housed  on  the  main  floor. 

Two  classrooms  are  located  outside  the  main  area  of  the  library  but  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  building.  Faculty  carrels,  individual  study  desks, 
typing  areas,  and  conference  rooms  are  also  provided. 

The  main  catalog  of  the  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  lists  the  holdings  of 
the  College  High  School  Library.  This  collection  is  also  available  to  students 
of  the  College. 

Parking 

All  students  who  are  eligible  to  drive  automobiles  on  the  campus  are 
required  to  register  their  automobiles  and  display  a  current  decal  according 
to  the  instructions  which  are  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Parking  Director. 
Students  must  sign  an  agreement  to  observe  all  traffic  and  parking  regulations. 
Failure  to  observe  these  regulations  may  result  in  the  loss  of  parking  privileges. 

Because  of  limited  parking  facilities,  dormitory  students  and  students  living 
within  two  miles  of  the  campus  are  not  permitted  to  park  their  automobiles 
on  campus.  Commuting  students  are  encouraged  to  organize  car  pools  and 
to  use  public  transportation  in  order  to  conserve  parking  space. 
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II      ADMISSIONS 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  Montclair  State  College  should  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  evidence  of  bona  fide  New  Jersey  residency.  A  period  of 
six  months  residency  prior  to  admission   is  required. 

United  States  citizenship  or  eligibility  for,  and  intent  to  attain  citizenship, 
is  a  prerequisite  for  certification  to  teach  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Persons 
not  meeting  this  qualification  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education 
program. 

Admission  requirements  are  arranged  for  three  groups:  those  entering  the 
freshman  class;  those  entering  with  advanced  undergraduate  credits;  and 
those  entering  the  Graduate   Division. 

1.  Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 
A.  Applications 

1.  Regular  Decision  Applications 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  file  applications 
in  the  Office  of  Admissions  before  January  15th  of  the  year  in  which 
entrance  is  desired.  Admission  forms  are  available  from  September  15th 
(one  year  prior  to  date  of  desired  entrance)  through  January  15th.  Ap- 
plicants should  submit  all  admission  forms  as  soon  after  September  15th 
as  possible. 

All  requests  for  application  forms  or  inquiries  for  information  concerning 
admission  should  be  addressed  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 

Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey  07043 

No  application  for  entrance  shall  be  considered  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  $5.00  non-refundable  fee.  After  a  student  has  been  accepted  by  the 
College,  a  place  shall  be  reserved  if  he  transmits  a  $35.00  advance  deposit 
within  fifteen  days  to  be  applied  against  the  student  service  fee  when  he 
enters  the   institution.   This   deposit   is  non-refundable. 

2.  Early  Decision  Applications 

Students  who  desire  to  enter  Montclair  as  their  first  choice  college  and 
who  are  thus  willing  to  delay  making  application  to  another  college  may 
apply  for  early  decision  and  notification.  The  deadline  for  such  special 
applications  is  November  15th.  All  candidates  will  be  notified  on  or  before 
December  15th  allowing  ample  time  for  unsuccessful  candidates  to  apply 
elsewhere.  Successful  Early  Decision  candidates  must  file  the  required  $35.00 
advance  deposit  by  January  15th.  Those  not  accepted  in  the  Early  Decision 
program  will  remain  in  the  general  application  group  for  final  decision  an- 
nouncement on  March  15th.  The  candidate's  desire  to  enter  Montclair  as 
his  first  choice  college  is  the  most  important  factor  to  be  considered  in 
deciding  whether  to  apply  for  early  or  regular  decision. 

Special  early  administrations  of  required  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Tests  are  given  at  Montclair  for  Early  Decision  candidates  who  have 
not  already  completed  them.  Special  applications  are  available  prior  to 
November   1st  only  through  the  Montclair  State  College   Admissions  Office. 
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B.  Entrance  Examinations 

Freshman  applicants  shall  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Application  should  be  made  in  the 
applicant's  high  school  or  directly  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  at  least  four  weeks  before 
the  desired  test  date.  The  December  test  in  senior  year  is  the  latest  acceptable 
test  for  regular  admission.  Note:  See  "Section  D-5.  Special  Requirements 
for  Admission". 

C.  Academic  Requirements  for  Admission 

A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  a  certificate  showing  that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  for 
graduation  during  the  current  scholastic  year  is  required.  The  certificate 
shall  name  the  secondary  school  subjects  the  applicant  has  completed  and 
in  which  he  is  enrolled,  the  number  of  weeks  given  to  each  subject,  the 
number  of  recitation  periods  per  week,  and  the  scholastic  standing  of  the 
applicant.  The  minimum  units  required  for  admission  are  as  follows: 

SUBJECT  UNITS 

English       4 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy   2 

*  Mathematics      1 

Science       1 

**Foreign    Language    2 

Restricted  Electives  to  be  selected  from  the  areas  of  Social  Studies, 

Science,   Mathematics,   or  Languages   3 

Free  electives   3 

Total      16 

*  Algebra  Preferred 

**Candidates  for  Business  Education,  Physical  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Home 
Economics,  and  Industrial  Education  and  Technology  curriculums  may  sub- 
stitute 2  units  of  work  in  these  areas  for  the  language  requirement.  In  addition, 
each  major  has  special  requirements  as  follows: 

MINIMUM  HIGH  SCHOOL 

HIGH  SCHOOL  UNITS 

MAJOR  UNITS  REQUIRED  RECOMMENDED 

Business  Education  0  2 

English  4  4 

Fine   Arts  0  2 

French,  German,  Latin  or  Spanish  2  3  to  4 

Home  Economics  0  2 

Industrial  Education  &  Technology  0  2 

Mathematics  3  3Vi  to  4 

Music  0  1  to  2 

Physical  Education  0  1 

Science  2  3  to  4 

Social  Studies  2  2  to  4 

Speech  0  1  to  2 

D.  Special  Requirements  for  Admission 

1.    Applicants    to    the    Teacher    Education    Programs    shall    be    at    least 
fifteen  years,  nine  months  old. 
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2.  Health  Report:  The  family  physician,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the 
College,  shall  certify  a  candidate's  health  and  physical  fitness.  The 
College  Physician  may  be  asked  to  evaluate  a  candidate's  ability  to 
perform  curricular  and  professional  responsibilities.  The  medical  and 
physical  examination  form  will  be  mailed  only  to  those  applicants 
who  have  been  accepted  by  the  College. 

Three  semesters  of  elective  physical  activity  are  required  of  ALL  STUDENTS 
at  Montclair  State  College.  Any  applicant  having  a  physical  disability  which 
might  jeopardize  his  admission  because  of  inability  to  participate  in  the 
regular  physical  education  program  is  urged  to  contact  the  Director  of 
Admissions  for  advice  before  filing  application  forms.  All  individuals  entering 
the  teaching  profession  should  be  in  excellent  physical  condition.  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  individual  who  cannot  participate  in  the  normal  physical 
education  program  has  the   stamina  to  become   a  successful  teacher. 

3.  High  School  Recommendation:  A  rating  of  the  student's  character 
and  probable  success  in  college  will  be  made  by  the  officials  of  the 
applicant's  secondary  school  on  forms  furnished  by  the  College. 

4.  Speech  Test:  Before  a  student  may  graduate  from  Montclair  State 
College  in  the  teaching  curriculum,  he  must  satisfactorily  pass  a 
speech  test.  The  College  is  unwilling  to  accept  a  student  who  has 
any  speech  problem  which  cannot  be  corrected  by  reasonable  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Speech. 

5.  Requirements  for  Special  Areas:  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements 
for  admission,  additional  requirements  are  necessary  for  particular 
specializations.  Before  a  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  physical 
education  specialization,  he  is  required  to  take  a  standardized 
physical  education  aptitude  test.  Applicants  desiring  to  major  in  music 
are  required  to  take  a  standardized  musical  aptitude  test,  a  piano 
audition,  and  an  audition  on  the  student's  major  instrument  which 
may  include  voice.  Speech  majors  are  required  to  have  an  audition 
with  three  members  of  the  Speech  Department.  The  following 
C.E.E.B.  Achievement  Tests  are  required  as  shown: 

MAJOR  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST(S)  REQUIRED 

English  English. 

Foreign  Language  Appropriate  Achievement  and 

Listening   Comprehension   Tests. 
Mathematics  Math  I  or  Math  II. 

Science  Appropriate  Science  test  and  Math  I  or 

Math  II. 
Social  Studies  and  History        A  History  Achievement  Test. 

E.  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  for  Credit 

Students  admitted  to  Montclair  who  have  completed  the  special  examina- 
tions administered  by  the  Advanced  Placement  Board  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  may  submit  such  examinations  for  advanced  placement 
credit.  The  faculties  of  the  several  curriculums  may,  at  their  discretion,  grant 
earned  college  credits  plus  waiver   of  required   courses. 

II.  Admission   As    An   Undergraduate   Transfer   Student 

The  College  is  unable  to  admit  all  qualified  transfer  students  who  are 
legal  residents  of  New  Jersey  because  of  a  shortage  of  classroom  space.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for   admission   by   transfer,   the    applicant    is   required   to 
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have  completed  satisfactorily  a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  college-level 
credit  at  -an  accredited  institution.  Well-qualified  applicants  meeting  the 
foregoing  requirements  will  be  considered  in  numbers  consistent  with  the 
facilities  of  the  College.  Admission  is  competitive  within  Departments. 
A  minimum  of  a  "C"  cumulative  average  is  required  for  consideration. 

Requests  for  application  forms  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 
Director  of  Admissions 
MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 

Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey  07043 

Applicants  are  required  to  have  all  transcripts,  credentials,  and  records  on 
file  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  May  1st  for  September  admission,  and  by 
December  1st  for  the  late  January  admission. 

Admission  of  Foreign  Students 

Foreign  students  are  admitted  to  Montclair  State  College  as  special 
students  for  a  period  of  one  year.  An  applicant  from  a  foreign  country 
must  complete  an  Application  for  Admission  as  a  Special  Student  and  submit 
the  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Student  Adviser. 

Admission  of  Veterans 

Any  veteran  who  plans  to  attend  Montclair  State  College  under  the  G.I. 
Bill  should  apply  for  a  certificate  of  eligibility  and  entitlement  at  the  nearest 
regional  office  of  the  Veterans  Administration  well  in  advance  of  registering 
at  the  College.  In  requesting  this  certificate,  the  veteran  is  advised  to  in- 
dicate clearly  his  educational  objective  since  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
established  certain  limitations  especially  with  regard  to  change  of  curriculum 
or  educational  objective.  At  the  time  of  each  registration,  the  veteran  should 
also  consult  with  the  College  Veterans'  Counselor  to  make  certain  that  his 
certificate  is  in  order  and  that  he  has  taken  the  proper  steps  to  expedite 
his  education. 

EXPENSES 

General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year: 

The  annual  tuition  and  fees  for  New  Jersey  Residents  are: 

Tuition  $150.00 

Student  Government  Association  Fee      60.00 
General  Service  Charge  35.00 

Other   student   fees  19.00 


$264.00 


Students  may  purchase  all  meals  in  the  college  cafeteria  at  the  rate  of  $13 
per  week,  payable  in  quarterly  installments  in  advance.  Lunches  are  available 
for  commuting  students. 

Special  fees  in  connection  with  senior  graduation  activities  are  determined 
by  a  senior  committee  each  year  prior  to  Commencement. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  in  two  installments.  $75.00  in  September  and 
$75.00  in  January.  The  student  fees  and  service  charges  are  also  payable  in 
two  installments,  one-half  in  September  and  one-half  in  January.  These  charges 
are  subject  to  revision. 
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Living  Expenses  for  Regular  Year  of  Approximately  36  Weeks 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $818.00  for  the  academic 
year.  This  charge  includes  a  room  in  the  dormitory  and  all  meals  when  the 
College  is  in  session.  Payments  are  due  on  or  before  registration,  one-half  each 
semester. 

It  is  essential  that  these  charges  be  met  on  the  dates  specified;  otherwise, 
forfeiture  of  dormitory  privilege  may  result. 

After  official  notice  of  acceptance  a  student  desiring  consideration  for  dormi- 
tory housing  should  write  to  the  Coordinator  of  Housing  for  an  application. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  be  accommodated  in  dormitories  are  assisted  in 
obtaining  rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  College. 


SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   LOANS 

All  scholarships,  loans  and  grants  are  coordinated  by  the  College  Scholarship 
Committee.  Each  application  for  aid  is  reviewed  by  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine the  financial  assistance  granted  to  a  student  who  can  meet  the  scholarship 
standards  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Students  on  scholarships  must 
maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  financial 
aid. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  at  Montclair  State  College  is  always  ready  to 
assist  students  and  parents  in  analyzing  their  financial  problems  and  to  offer 
advice  and  assistance. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Adviser,  Personnel  Office, 
College  Hall,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey  State  Scholarships 

Chapter  150  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  competitive 
college  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  a  maximum  of  five  percent  of  each 
year's  high  school  graduating  class.  Recipients  of  the  scholarships  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  needs,  high  moral  character, 
good  citizenship,  dedication  to  American  ideals,  and  achievement  on  a  com- 
petitive examination.  State  Scholarships  cover  tuition  at  Montclair  State 
College. 

Awards  are  granted  for  a  four-year  period,  renewable  annually.  Although 
students  are  eligible  to  apply  for  State  Scholarships  while  they  are  freshmen  in 
college,  should  they  be  granted  an  award  they  may  not  receive  it  beyond  the 
period  which  usually  comprises  a  four-year  undergraduate  program. 

If  a  student  is  unable  to  begin  college  after  receiving  a  State  Scholarship, 
he  may  re-apply  for  a  State  award  again  the  next  year  since  he  is  still  within  a 
twelve-month  period  of  his  high  school  graduation.  If  he  is  unable  to  continue 
his  college  education  once  he  has  begun,  he  may  request  the  Commission  to 
grant  him  a  leave  of  absence.  A  leave  is  granted  for  a  six-month  term  and 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  renewed  for  one  term.  The  student's 
period  of  eligibility  to  receive  a  State  Scholarship  is  reduced  by  the  time  he  is 
on  leave. 

The  scholarship  legislation  requires  that  in  order  to  renew  an  award,  a 
student  must  have  achieved  satisfactory  academic  progress  and  must  remain 
in  full-time  enrollment.  It  is  necessary  also  for  a  holder  to  remain  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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Applications  and  other  information  may  be  secured  from: 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP   COMMISSION 

225  West  State  Street 
Trenton  25,  New  Jersey 

Student  Work  Program 

The  student  work  program  was  established  to  assist  students  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  Under  this  program  the  student  agrees  to  perform  services 
of  a  designated  nature  for  compensation  at  a  specified  rate. 

Any  student  who  demonstrates  financial  need  and  meets  the  work  require- 
ments of  the  college  administration  is  eligible.  Holders  of  State  Scholarships 
are  eligible  for  consideration  under  the  student  work  program. 

Part-Time  Employment  Service 

The  Personnel  Office  lists  opportunities  for  part-time  employment.  Students 
interested  in  part-time  employment  should  register  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

Employers  are  invited  to  list  part-time  job  openings  with  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

Guaranteed   Bank  Loans 

Chapter  121  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  guaranteed  or 
insured  bank  loans  to  qualified  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
meeting  their  expenses  of  higher  education.  Recipients  of  such  loans  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need,  high  moral  character, 
good  citizenship,  and  dedication  to  American  ideals. 

Any  person  may  apply  for  a  loan  to  the  New  Jersey  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Authority  if  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  New  Jersey  for  6 
months  or  longer  preceding  the  date  of  his  application  for  such  a  loan,  and 
is  18  years  of  age  or  over. 

National   Defense  Student  Loan   Program 

The  College  participates  in  the  Federal  Loan  Program  which  is  described  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  II.  Student  Loans.  Students  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  loan  program  provided  there  is  evidence  of  need 
and  satisfactory  scholarship  is  demonstrated.  Recipients  of  these  loans  are 
not  required  to  begin  making  payments  until  one  year  following  graduation 
from  college.  An  amount  equal  to  10%  of  the  loan  is  forgiven  for  each  year 
of  public  school  teaching  in  which  the  applicant  engages.  A  total  forgiveness 
of  50%  of  the  original  amount  borrowed,  representing  five  years  of  teaching, 
is  possible  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  is  not  considered  until  the  prospective 
student  has  received  an  official  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  College.  Additional 
information  and  application  forms  are  available  from  the  Financial  Aids 
Adviser  in  the  Personnel  Office. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

Under  this  Act  students  whose  parents  are  in  the  low  income  range  may 
apply  for  assistance.  Qualified  students  are  then  assisted  to  a  work-study 
project  and  are  paid  monthly.  Applications  should  be  made  through  the 
Financial  Aids  Adviser  in  the  Student  Personnel  Office. 
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New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  Scholarships 

Two  $200  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  two  students  hom  the 
Junior  or  Senior  Class.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  a  New  Jersey 
resident  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  scholarship,  and  demonstrated  ability 
for  teaching  while  at  college. 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Fdward 
Russ.  Grants  are  made  from  income  to  assist  deserving  students  who  will  make 
contributions  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

This  loan  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Summer  Chapin,  Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal  School. 
Loans  are  made  principally  to  upper-class  students  on  the  basis  of  the  candi- 
date's personal  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching  and  financial 
need. 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Professor  John  C.  Stone 
in  memory  of  his  contribution  to  education.  The  proceeds  are  used  as  a 
scholarship  for  junior  and  senior  students  who  are  mathematics  majors. 

Agora  Student  Assistance  Fund 

This  fund  was  set  up  by  the  Agora  Fraternity  in  1963.  Students  in  need  of 
emergency  financial  aid  may  apply  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  Students  for  a 
temporary  short-term  loan.  The  loans  are  granted  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
and  in  amounts  up  to  $25.00. 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange 

The  exchange  student  movement  at  Montclair  was  conceived  and  developed 
by  the  late  Professor  Margaret  B.  Holz,  and  it  was  in  her  memory  that  this 
fund  was  created.  The  proceeds  provide  financial  assistance  to  those  upper- 
classmen  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department  who  desire  to  study 
abroad. 

Mark  Andrews  Scholarship  Fund 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  the  name  of  the  Montclair  Glee  Club  in 
memory  of  Mark  Andrews.  This  award  is  made  to  an  upper-class  student  who 
is  interested  primarily  in  the  teaching  of  choral  music  and  who  needs  financial 
assistance. 

Field  Studies  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  Dr.  Harold  S.  Sloan,  a  former  professor  at  the 
college.  The  interest  on  an  investment  of  $10,000  is  used  for  the  development 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  and  for  scholarships  for  defraying 
expenses  of  field-study  courses. 

Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 

The  fund  provides  organ  scholarships  for  upperclassmen  from  the  income 
derived  from  this  memorial  to  a  friend  of  the  College. 
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New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association   Scholarship 

Two  hundred  dollars  is  awarded  annually  to  a  home  economics  major  en- 
rolled in  a  New  Jersey  College  or  University  and  completing  the  sophomore 
or  junior  year.  Scholarship,  contribution  to  the  College  and  community,  and 
financial  need  are  criteria  for  selection. 

New  Jersey  Home   Economics  Extension  Council  Scholarship 

Two  $100  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  a  rising  senior  and  a 
rising  junior  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  financial  need  and  professional 
promise. 

Margaret  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  award  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a  rising  senior  who  exhibits  scholarship, 
professional  potential  and  financial  need.  It  is  given  by  the  Essex  County 
Home  Economics  Extension  Advisory  Council. 

PANZER  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Each  year  the  following  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  in  the  Panzer 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene: 

Judge  Esther  Waterman  Scholarship 

The  Judge  Esther  Waterman  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a  fresh- 
man who  exhibits  the  highest  excellence,  not  in  academic  achievement 
alone,  but  also  in  other  traits  and  characteristics. 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship 

The  Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship  of  $35  is  awarded  to  a  junior  woman 
who  has  exhibited  high  achievement  in  the  field  of  Physical  Education. 

Adelphes  Club  Scholarship 

The  Adelphes  Club  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a  woman  who 
best  represents  the  "Big  Sister"  ideal. 

The  Vincent  and  Dorothy  Farrell  Scholarship 

Under  this  scholarship  $100  is  awarded  each  year  to  an  outstanding 
student  majoring  in  Physical  Education. 

B.  Croce  Education  Society 

The  B.  Croce  Education  Society  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  the 
man  with  the  highest  achievement  and  leadership  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship 

The  Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship  of  $25  is  awarded  to  a  sophomore  woman 
entering  the  junior  year  with  the  highest  scholarship  standing. 

Selections  are  made  by  a  committee  of  Physical  Education  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the 
Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  Montclair  State 
College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey  07043. 

Announcement  of  recipients  of  scholarships  is  made  in  May. 
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The  Student  Personnel  Division,  headed  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  includes 
the  Assistant  Directors  of  Student  Personnel,  Director  of  Student  Activities, 
Director  of  Admissions,  Registrar's  Office,  Academic  Counselors,  C  ollege 
Health  Center,  Director  of  Psychological  Services,  and  members  of  the 
Housing  Staff.  Responsibilities  of  the  Student  Personnel  Division  include 
student  counseling  and  advisement,  financial  aids,  housing,  veterans'  counsel- 
ing, outdoor  education,  admissions,  registration,  academic  records,  health 
services,   and  coordination  and  scheduling  of  student   activities. 

Orientation   of  New  Students 

The  orientation  program  at  Montclair  State  assists  all  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  in   getting   used  to   their  new  surroundings. 

During  the  orientation  period,  freshmen  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  various  officials  of  the  College,  officers  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  the  officers  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  are 
officially  in  charge  of  the  student  phase  of  the  orientation  program,  known 
as  Freshman  Welcome  Week.  Through  the  auspices  of  these  persons,  fresh- 
men and  transfer  students  are  made  aware  of  various  campus  organizations, 
and  of  their  responsibilities  and  privileges  as  members  of  the  student  body. 

Guided  tours  are  arranged  so  that  newcomers  to  the  campus  will  have 
a  general  understanding  of  facilities  and  opportunities  available  to  them. 
Through  numerous  activities,  the  College  attempts  to  develop  in  the  new 
student  a  feeling  for  and  appreciation  of  its  history,  traditions,  ideals  and 
objectives.  In  addition  to  basic  instruction  in  the  library  and  registration 
which  must  be  accomplished  during  this  period,  attention  is  also  given  to 
analytic  tests  useful  in  helping  students  in  the  future. 

Recognizing  that  an  important,  immediate  adjustment  be  made  by  a  new 
student  in  adapting  to  a  new  social  world,  many  of  the  activities  of  this 
particular  week  are  designed  to  encourage  new  students  to  meet  socially  with 
various  student  groups  and  with  faculty  and  administrative  officials.  The 
social  highlight  of  this  week  has  traditionally  been  the  President's  Reception. 
Other  events  include  the  Big  Brother-Big  Sister  Dance,  which  gives  freshmen 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  juniors,  and  the  Peace  Dance,  which  gives  the 
freshmen  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  Welcome  Week  association  with 
the  sophomores. 

Housing   Accommodations 

The  College  has  five  residence  halls,  each  staffed  by  a  Director.  Chapin 
Hall,  Grace  Freeman  Hall,  and  Russ  Hall  accommodate  four  hundred  women 
and  Stone  Hall  and  Webster  Hall  house  two  hundred  men.  The  regulations 
governing  residence  hall  life  are  determined  by  the  Women's  Inter-dormitory 
Council,  the  Councils  of  the  Men's  Halls,  the  Coordinators  of  Housing,  and 
the  Directors.  Beth  individual  and  group  responsibility  are  emphasized.  A 
Resident  Program  Director  assists  in  providing  opportunities  for  social  and 
intellectual  activities  within  the  halls.  Undergraduate  Resident  Assistants  play 
an  important  role  in  helping  freshmen  make  a  happy  and  successful  adjustment 
to  college   and  residence  hall  life. 

Applications  for  housing  are  accepted  after  the  Director  of  Admissions 
has  given  official  notice  of  acceptance.  Residence  hall  assignments  are  made 
for  one  year  only  with  priority  given  to  freshmen  whose  homes  are  located 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  campus.  A  limited  number  of  upperclassmen 
live  in  the  residence  halls  to  provide  leadership  and  continuity  in  the  program. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  residence  halls  are  assisted 
by  the  Student  Personnel  Office  in  obtaining  housing  in  private   homes  near 
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the  campus.  Off-campus  students  are  included  in  many  of  the  residence  hall 
activities.  An  Off-Campus  Student  Advisory  Board  provides  a  liaison  between 
these  students  and  those  living  in  the  residence  halls. 

Attendance  and  Absences 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  scheduled  classes  regularly.  There 
is  no  official  provision  for  "free  cuts."  The  treatment  and  handling  of  any 
absences  that  do  occur  for  personal  reasons,  including  illness  of  less  than 
two  days,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  individual  faculty  members.  In  the 
case  of  prolonged  illness  causing  absences  of  two  or  more  days,  official 
permission  to  re-enter  classes  must  be  secured  from  the  College  Health 
Center.  Official  excuses  are  also  issued  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
participation  in  College-sponsored  field  or  athletic  trips,  but  in  such  cases 
the  student  is  still  responsible  for  making  up  missed  assignments. 

Health  Services 

The  College  employs  a  full-time  physician  and  four  full-time  nurses  to 
provide  24-hour  per  day  service  for  all  members  of  the  campus  community. 
The  College  Health  Center  is  located  in  the  west  wing  of  the  first  floor  of 
Russ  Hall.  A  health  statement  is  required  of  all  students  entering  the  college. 
An  examination  by  the  College  physician  may  be  required  of  any  student 
during  his  college  career  to  determine  his  physical  condition.  Tuberculosis 
tests  are  required  of  all  members  of  the  college  community  each  year. 

Seniors  must  have  a  physical  examination  before  reporting  to  their  student 
teaching  assignment.  The  results  of  this  examination  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
state  requirements  for  certification  if  the  examination  is  made  within  one 
year  of  graduation.  The  student  may  use  his  personal  physician  or  be 
examined  by  the  College  physician. 

Student  Insurance 

A  student's  medical  reimbursement  insurance  plan  providing  accident 
and  sickness  benefits  is  available  to  all  students.  The  premium  for  one 
calendar  year  is  $19.00  and  is  payable  in  full  at  registration  time.  A  reduced 
rate  is  available  beginning  with  the  second  semester.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  purchase  this  insurance  and  those  participating  in  interscholastic  athletics 
are  required  to  have  it.  In  the  event  of  disability,  students  covered  by  this 
plan  should  get  instructions  for  filing  the  claim  at  the  College  Health  Center. 
Any  questions  regarding  registration  for  the  policy  should  be  directed  to  Mr. 
R.   M.   Stover  in  the  Student  Personnel   Department. 

Student  Counseling  and  Advisement 

All  members  of  the  Student  Personnel  Department  provide  guidance 
and  counseling  opportunities  for  students.  Services  extend  from  personal 
counseling  of  a  general  nature  to  specialized  counseling  in  such  areas  as 
financial  aids,  part-time  employment,  academic  advisement,  housing,  veterans' 
affairs,  health,  emotional  adjustment,  leadership  training,  and  social  adjustment. 

Each  new  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  from  his  major 
department  for  general  counseling  and  academic  advisement.  Students  usually 
remain  with  their  faculty  advisers  throughout  their  stay  in  college.  Students  are 
expected  to  confer  with  their  advisers  at  each  registration  for  assistance  in 
curriculum  planning  and  to  obtain  program  approval.  Group  advisory 
meetings  are  organized  periodically,  and  students  are  expected  to  participate. 
When  necessary,  students  arrange  for  individual  conferences  with  faculty 
advisers. 
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PURPOSE 

Organized  student  activities  are  viewed  as  being  essential  in  the  over-all 
educational  program  of  Montclair  State  College.  By  providing  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  good  citizenship,  leadership,  and  constructive  use 
of  leisure  time,  co-curricular  activities  augment  the  academic  activities  and 
thereby   contribute    to    the   total   educational    experience. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT   ASSOCIATION 

The  Student  Government  Association  is  composed  of  all  of  the  under- 
graduate students.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  provide  a  representa- 
tive governmental  structure  to  serve  the  student  body  at  Montclair  State 
College.  Through  its  divisions,  the  Student  Government  Association  co- 
ordinates all  efforts  to  elevate  the  standards  of  student  activities  and 
establish  a  closer  relationship  between  faculty  and  students.  This  is  attained 
by  means  of  a  well-rounded  program  of  educational,  social,  cultural,  and 
athletic  activities. 

The  legislative  branch  is  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  class 
and  two  representatives  from  each  major  curriculum.  The  executive  branch 
consists  of  the  President.  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  past  President, 
and  representatives  from  each  of  the  major  activity  areas.  Non-voting  advisory 
members  are  the  Dean  of  Students  and  the  Financial  Aids  Officer. 

COLLEGE  LIFE   UNION   BOARD  (CLUB) 

The  College  Life  Union  Board  is  the  division  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  in  charge  of  various  student  activities.  It  is  the  coordinating 
student  organization   for  campus  social,   cultural,   and  recreational  programs. 

The  committees  carrying  out  the  programs  of  CLUB,  include  Concert, 
Lecture,  Cinema.  Music  and  Art.  Recreation,  and  Human  Relations 
Laboratory.    Student    membership    is    invited    on   all   committees. 

CLUB  sponsors  quality  programs  and  services  for  the  entire  College. 
Some  of  the  annual  events  are:  major  concerts  in  the  fall  and  spring,  the 
Human  Relations  Laboratory,  the  Alley  Club  (a  Friday  night  coffee  house), 
Homecoming,  Christmas  Ball,  the  Lecture  Series,  transportation  to  off-campus 
athletic  events,  and  Spring  Carnival. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

Montclair  State  College  offers  a  broad  and  comprehensive  sports  program 
which  is  available  to  all  students  of  the  College.  All  College  athletic- 
activities  for  men  and  women  are  supervised  and  coordinated  through  a  special 
board  of  student  and  faculty  representatives  called  the  Montclair  Athletic 
Commission.  (See  section  on  Panzer  School  for  details.) 

MUSIC   PROGRAMS   AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Opportunities  are  open  to  all  Montclair  students  to  broaden  their  classical 
music  backgrounds  through  the  many  varied  musical  organizations  and 
programs.  The  coordinating  body  of  all  music  organizations,  the  Music 
Organization  Commission,  opens  the  doors  for  individual  study  in  musical 
fields  of  special  interest  through  its  different  divisions.  These  are:  the 
Symphonic  Band,  Concert  Band,  College  Orchestra.  Laboratory  Orchestra. 
Concert  Choir,  College  Choir.  Opera  Workshop  and  the  Music  Workshop, 
including  various  types  of  vocal   and   instrumental   ensembles. 
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The  MOC  has  sponsored  such  distinguished  visiting  performers  and  groups 
as  the  Zurich  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quartet,  and 
duo-pianists  Vronsky  and  Babin,  as  well  as  many  other  specialists  in  the 
classical  field.  In  addition  to  concerts  given  throughout  the  school  year  by 
many  of  the  previously  mentioned  organizations,  there  are  special  per- 
formances by  music  faculty  and  advanced  music  students. 

DRAMA  AND  THEATER  PRODUCTIONS 

The  College  recognizes  the  value  of  drama  and  theater  in  the  cultural  life 
of  a  well-rounded  student.  In  the  classroom,  dramatic  literature  is  studied 
in  historical  perspective  as  an  art  form  and  as  a  mirror  of  social  institutions. 
Trips  are  arranged  to  both  professional  and  amateur  productions  with 
attendance  required  in  connection  with  some  particular  courses  in  theater. 
Elective  offerings  in  the  Speech  Department  cover  all  aspects  of  dramatic 
productions  and  are  open  to  the  entire  student  body.  The  Memorial 
Auditorium  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  College  theatrical  activities.  At  least 
three  major  productions  are  presented  each  year  by  Players,  the  under- 
graduate, college-wide,  dramatic  organization.  The  program  of  this  organiza- 
tion also  includes  workshop  activities  throughout  the  year  and  assistance  to 
other  producing  groups  on  campus. 

FINE  ARTS 

Fine  Arts  is  recognized  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  College. 
Frequent  exhibitions  of  work  of  recognized  artists  and  art  of  elementary  and 
secondary  students  are  displayed  in  the  Foyer  of  Sprague  Library.  The 
College  owns  an  excellent  collection  of  modern  and  contemporary  prints 
which  together  with  paintings  of  fine  arts  students  is  on  display  in  public 
areas  and  administrative  offices. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Through  five  different  publications,  students  serve  the  College  and  gain 
valuable  experience  in  journalistic,  creative  and  managerial  fields. 

The  Arrowhead  is  prepared  every  year  as  a  handbook  for  incoming 
students.  It  supplies  general  campus  information,  policies,  descriptions  of 
organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and  serves  as  a  guide  and  reference  not  only 
in  the  first  few  days,  but  throughout  the  first  year  at  Montclair  State  College. 

The  Montclarion  is  the  student  newspaper  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keep  the 
College  informed  of  important  and  interesting  news  on  campus.  All  Mont- 
clair State  College  undergraduates  are  eligible  for  staff  positions;  previous 
experience  is  not  necessary. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  which  presents  a  wide 
range  of  student  literary  talent  in  the  form  of  verse,  short  stories,  essays, 
and  illustrations.  Only  original  student  contributions  are  accepted.  Positions 
on  the  staff  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  student  body. 

La  Campana,  the  College  yearbook,  is  planned  and  edited  each  year  by 
students.  Its  photos  cover  every  phase  of  College  life  from  freshmen  hazing 
to  graduation.  Staff  positions  are  open  to  all  undergraduates. 

Galumph  is  the  Montclair  State  College  humor  magazine.  It  includes 
contributions  submitted  by  students,  faculty,  and  alumni.  Galumph  seeks  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  creativity  in  the  field  of  humor  and  to  present  light, 
thought-provoking  comments  on  life. 
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INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS   CLUB 

The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  study  and  discuss  those  national  and 
international  events  and  issues  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  American  life 
and  culture.  Interest  is  stimulated  by  lectures,  films,  and  student  panels  and 
discussions.  The  club  is  open  to  all  students. 

CAMPUS   RADIO  STATION 

One  of  Montclair  State  College's  newest  organizations  is  the  Voice  of 
Montclair  State  which  began  broadcasting  on  campus  in  the  Spring  of  1967. 
The  radio  station  serves  as  a  medium  for  broadcasting  educational  programs 
involving  all  of  Montclairs  instructional  departments.  Any  undergraduate 
student  with  an  interest  in  broadcasting  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Voice   of  Montclair  State. 

EXPERIMENT   IN   INTERNATIONAL  LIVING 

Each  year  the  Student  Goverment  Association  provides  funds  for  several 
students  to  participate  in  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  during 
their  summer  vacation.  Students  are  picked  by  an  independent  agency  in 
Putney,  Vermont,  to  visit  the  foreign  country  of  their  choice  in  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia  or  South  America.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  country.  The  amount  granted  to  each  student  varies  from  $750.00  to 
$1,300.00  depending  upon  the  country  visited. 

WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Each  year  a  number  of  outstanding  seniors  are  chosen  for  inclusion  in 
this  national  listing.  The  selection  is  based  on  scholarship,  participation  in 
co-curricular  activities,  and  character  qualifications. 

HONOR  SOCIETIES  AND  SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  honor  societies  and  special  interest  clubs  and 
organizations  at  Montclair  State  College.  Departmental  honoraries  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  are  numerous  in  many  fields  of  study.  Music,  Physical 
Education,  Speech,  Arts,  Education,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Business, 
English,  and  Science  are  just  some  of  the  academic  honoraries  at  the  College. 

In  addition,  many  special  interest  clubs  operate  to  meet  the  diversified 
needs  and  interests  of  the  Montclair  student.  They  include  clubs  organized 
to  provide  the  educational,  social,  and  recreational  activities  for  the  student 
body. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES 

Through  the  Inter-Fraternity  and  Inter-Sorority  Councils,  a  system  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  is  conducted.  The  goal  of  these  social  organizations 
is  to  develop  fellowship,  citizenship,  and  character  among  the  members  while 
building  school  spirit  and  morale.  Students  may  be  rushed  by  a  fraternit\ 
or  sorority  after  their  first  semester  at  Montclair  State  College. 
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V     DEVELOPMENT  AND  COLLEGE  RELATIONS 

Development  and  College  Relations,  under  the  coordination  of  the  Assistant 
to  the  President,  includes  the  Alumni  Office,  College  Development  Fund, 
Public  Information,  Campus  Planning,  Institutional  Research,  and  federal 
programs  among  its  functions. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  are 
active  members  if  they  make  an  annual  gift.  Association  officers,  the  executive 
board,  and  the  executive  secretary  plan  a  schedule  of  events  for  all  graduates 
and  their  guests.  ALUMNI  LIFE  is  mailed  to  each  graduate  several  times  a 
year,  giving  news  of  activities  of  the  College,  the  faculty,  and  the  alumni.  In 
addition,  an  annual  magazine,  the  ALUMNI  FORUM,  is  published  and  sent 
to  all  active  members. 

The  Alumni  Association  strives  to  continue  friendships  among  its  members 
and  with  the  College.  There  are  several  regional  clubs. 

The  alumni  maintain  an  office  in  College  Hall,  and  through  their  program 
of  annual  giving  support  the  many  activities  of  the  College  and  of  the  College 
Development  Fund. 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES:  3,921  Normal  School  Diplomas;  10,353 
B.A.  degrees;  3,323  M.A.  degrees  as  of  June  1967. 

THE  MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Although  New  Jersey  provides  the  basic  requirements  for  all  Montclair 
State's  students,  the  College  Development  Fund  supplies,  through  voluntary 
support,  the  extra  ingredients  for  a  well-rounded  education. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  friends  of  the  College,  parents,  alumni, 
faculty  and  student  representatives,  provides  direction  for  this  organization, 
whose  activities  include  bringing  distinguished  cultural  groups  to  the  College, 
the  purchase  of  fine  art  and  scholarly  books,  the  underwriting  of  the  cost  of 
further  study  for  students  and  faculty,  and  the  encouragement  of  travel  for 
both.  The  Fund  will  also  contribute  toward  the  creation  of  additions  to  the 
campus,  i.e.,  a  new  Student  Union  Building,  an  Art  Gallery,  etc. 

The  College  has  received  many  gifts  which  have  improved  its  facilities. 
Alumni,  faculty,  students  and  friends  raised  over  $200,000  that  built  and 
equipped  the  Student  Life  Building  in  the  mid-fifties.  The  pipe  organ  in  Me- 
morial Auditorium  is  also  the  result  of  private  funds,  and  many  other  gifts  have 
been  provided  by  classes  and  friends  and  serve  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the 
College. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Montclair  State  College  has  instituted  a  variety  of  programs  which  derive 
from  various  Federal  statutes  or  for  which  Federal  monies  have  provided 
expansion  and  enhancement.  These  have  included  programs  in  National  Sci- 
ence Education;  Outdoor  Education;  Training  Teachers  of  the  Handicapped; 
Distributive  Education;  programs  in  the  general  area  of  Adult  Education 
Resources;  Head  Start,  a  program  in  early  education;  a  Pilot  Program  in 
Electric  Stenography;  Upward  Bound,  a  program  for  the  motivation  of  high 
school  students  for  college  entry;  Experienced  Teacher  Fellowship  Programs 
in  English  Education;  a  special  program  for  the  Preparation  of  Urban 
Teachers;  and  a  special  program  for  school  psychologists. 
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OFFICE  OF    PUBLIC   INFORMATION    AND    PUBLICATIONS 

This  office  prepares  releases  on  college  events  and  student  activities  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  and  TV  stations.  Students  are  asked  to 
fill  out  a  background  card  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  to  facilitate 
sending  news  about  them  to  their  hometown  papers. 

The  office  also  supervises  a  number  of  publications  and  has  charge  of  the 
Speakers  Bureau,  which  is  made  up  of  faculty  members  available  for  oil- 
campus  speaking  engagements. 

FACULTY-STUDENT  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Faculty-Student  Cooperative  Association  is  a  non-profit  corporation 
organized  to  operate  the  College  Book  Store,  vending  machines,  and  other 
student  services.  The  governing  board  is  made  up  of  student,  faculty,  and 
alumni  representatives. 


Students  and  faculty  combine  efforts  on  Paul  Bunyan  lhi\ 
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VI     INSTRUCTIONAL  DIVISION 

The  Dean  of  the  College  has  direct  supervision  over  the  instructional  division 
of  the  College.  The  Dean  is  assisted  by  department  chairmen,  the  Registrar, 
librarians,  and  committees  in  considering  matters  related  to  instruction.  This 
division  is  concerned  with  curricula  (q.v.),  instructional  facilities,  teaching  aids, 
assignment  of  staff  and  classroom,  and  all  matters  related  to  the  instructional 
program  of  the  College. 

THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration  and 
Supervision,  Business  Education,  English,  Industrial  Education,  Fine  Arts, 
Foreign  Languages,  Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Music,  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion, Physical  Education  or  Health  Education,  Reading,  School  Psychology, 
Science,  Social  Science,  and  Student  Personnel  Services  (School  Social  Work), 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  each  teacher  education  curriculum 
there  is  a  core  of  Education  Department  courses,  subject-matter  department 
courses,  and  elective  courses.  The  amount  of  each  type  of  work  depends  on 
the  candidate's  undergraduate  work  and  is  determined  by  the  Graduate  Council. 

Montclair  senior  undergraduates  who  have  completed  112  semester-hours 
and  who  have  a  high  scholastic  average  may  enroll  in  courses  at  the  400  level 
for  graduate  credit.  A  special  form  for  this  enrollment  is  available  in  the 
Graduate  Office.  (See  Graduate  Catalog  for  additional  information.) 

EVENING  DIVISION  (Part-Time  and  Extension) 

Through  this  division,  the  College  offers  resident  senior  graduate,  graduate, 
and  teacher  certification  courses  on  campus  during  the  late  afternoons,  evenings 
and  Saturday  mornings,  and  occasional  off-campus  courses.  These  courses  are 
primarily  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers-in-service  and  college 
graduates  who  are  seeking  certification  to  teach  in  New  Jersey  public  secondary 
schools. 

Extension  courses  are  offered  off-campus  in  any  community  in  New  Jersey 
in  which  the  teachers-in-service  desire  the  Evening  Division  to  offer  a  par- 
ticular course,  if  that  course  is  listed  in  the  Undergraduate  Bulletin.  Graduate 
courses  are  not  offered  off  campus.  (It  is  necessary  that  twenty  or  more 
students  enroll  in  such  extension  courses.) 

Under  certain  circumstances  Montclair  State  College  undergraduates  may 
schedule  courses  offered  through  the  Evening  Division.  A  form  describing 
the  procedure  for  doing  this  is  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Other  information  including  bulletins  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Evening  Division,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
07043 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are:  1)  elemen- 
tary, junior,  and  senior  high  school  teachers;  2)  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  of  liberal  arts  colleges  seeking  secondary  certificates;  3)  graduate 
students  seeking  the  Master's  degree;  4)  experienced  teachers  seeking  adminis- 
trator's and  supervisor's  certificates;  5)  graduates  of  the  two-  and  three-year 
normal  school  courses  who  are  working  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  6) 
normal  school,  teachers  college,  and  liberal  arts  college  students,  who  have 
been  permitted  to  meet  certain  requirements  through  summer  session  courses; 
7)  laymen  who  may  wish  to  take  certain  courses  because  of  their  cultural 
interest. 
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Montclair  State  College  undergraduates  planning  summer  session  work  at 
this  College  or  at  another  college  or  university  should  fill  out  the  form, 
"Application  for  Permission  to  Take  Summer  Work",  and  secure  the  required 
signatures.  Similar  permission  in  writing  will  be  required  from  undergraduates 
from  other  institutions.  This  should  be  done  well  in  advance  of  the  summer 
session  registration  date.  Forms  are  available  from  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

The  summer  session  begins  during  the  last  week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of 
July  and  extends  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  maximum  load  is  8  credit 
hours.  For  other  information,  including  bulletins  of  the  summer  session, 
address  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  New  Jersey  07043 

THE  DEMONSTRATION   SCHOOL 
College   High   School 

College  High  School,  a  six-year  high  school,  is  a  vital  part  of  the  College's 
program  of  teaching  education  and  serves  the  College  faculty  and  student 
body  as  a  continuously  available  testing  ground  for  theory  and  procedure. 
Here,  prospective  teachers  have  opportunities  for  systematic  observation  of 
high  school  classroom  instruction  and  for  detailed  study  of  individual  high 
school  age  youngsters. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Demonstration  School  is  its  immediate  coordination 
with  the  College  curriculum.  All  classes  at  the  College  High  School  are  taught 
by  College  professors  as  part  of  their  regular  teaching  assignment  and  in 
many  instances,  the  methods  classes  of  the  College  are  conducted  by  the  very 
people  who  teach  the  particular  subjects  in  the  High  School.  The  closest  pos- 
sible correlation  of  theory  and  practice  is  thus  achieved. 

BUREAU  OF  FIELD  STUDIES 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  offers  educational  travel  courses.  They  are 
described  in  the  section  on  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences.  Additional 
details  are  given  in  bulletins  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies. 

FOREIGN  STUDY  AND  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

The  College  has  a  student  exchange  program  in  the  field  of  modern  foreign 
languages.  Selected  students,  following  their  sophomore  year,  may  be  offered 
the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  foi  a  year  in  some  foreign  college  or  university 
under  Montclair  auspices.  Students  may  go  to  France,  Canada,  Spain,  Mexico, 
or  South  America.  This  program  is  administered  through  the  Margaret  B. 
Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange  by  the  Foreign  Language  Department. 

The  College  offers  to  selected  students  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a 
semester  in  Denmark  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  The  courses  are 
conducted  in  English. 

An  annual  student  exchange  between  the  College  and  Graz,  Austria,  which 
is  the  sister  city  of  the  Town  of  Montclair,  is  maintained  under  the  auspices 
of  Overseas  Neighbors.  There  is  also  a  domestic  exchange  between  Montclaii 
State  College  and  Chico  State  College  in  California,  which  annually  involves 
a  dozen  or  more  students  from  each  college. 
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Instructional  Division 

ADULT  EDUCATION   RESOURCE  AND   SERVICE  CENTER 

This  Center  is  organized  for  the  preparation  and  in-service  training  of 
teachers  in  programs  of  adult  basic  education,  under  Title  III  Amendments 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  1966,  known  as  the  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation Act.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  reading  materials 
geared  to  the  fundamental  skills  needed  by  the  undereducated  adult.  The 
Center  maintains  a  library  of  adult  education  materials  for  curricula  develop- 
ment and  instructional  use. 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTER  FOR  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 

Operated  at  Montclair  State  College  by  the  New  Jersey  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education,  this  Center  is  dedicated  to  initiating  new  programs  in 
economic  education  and  improving  existing  ones.  It  organizes  and  directs 
graduate  credit  and  non-credit  workshop-seminars  for  teachers  and  also  holds 
conferences  for  other  groups,  such  as  clergymen.  Members  of  its  staff  are 
responsible  for  several  publications  and  for  research  studies  on  various 
aspects  of  economic  education  in  New  Jersey. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

The  State  Department  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Economic  Development  jointly  operate  the  New  Jersey  State 
School  of  Conservation  at  Stokes  State  Forest,  Branchville,  New  Jersey. 

The  School  provides  a  wide  variety  of  courses,  which  include  field  studies 
in  biological  and  physical  sciences,  conservation,  soils  and  water,  wildlife, 
arts  and  crafts,  water  safety,  first  aid,  outdoor  education,  outdoor  recreation, 
rural  sociology,  geography,  and  related  subjects.  Special  conferences,  in-service 
teacher  training  programs,  professional  seminars  and  field  studies  for  graduate 
courses  related  to  outdoor  education  are  included  in  the  offerings. 

Descriptions  of  course  offerings  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conser- 
vation are  contained  in  special  announcements  which  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Director,  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation,  Branchville, 
New  Jersey   07826. 

During  the  sophomore  year,  Montclair  State  College  students  from  several 
major  areas  of  study  are  required  to  participate  for  five  days  in  the  College 
Outdoor  Education  program,  during  which  time  they  are  provided  with  op- 
portunities for  the  development  of  a  greater  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  this  unique  process  of  learning  and  curriculum  enrichment. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Through  the  Placement  Office,  the  College  assists  alumni  and  prospective 
graduates  to  find  teaching  and  administrative  positions  appropriate  to  their 
preparation  and  abilities.  In  carrying  out  its  objectives,  the  office  compiles 
credentials  for  registrants,  notifies  candidates  of  job  opportunities,  informs 
prospective  employers  of  qualified  candidates,  distributes  supporting  credentials, 
and  arranges  personal  interviews  for  applicants  and  employers.  The  services 
of  the  office  are  offered  to  undergraduates  and  alumni  without  charge. 
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VII      THE   COLLEGE   CURRICULA 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  provides  the  student  with 
the  opportunity  to  gain  a  rich  cultural  background  through  a  variety  of  courses 
and  preparation  in  his  major  field  of  interest. 

Students  in  teacher  education  may  major  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 
business  education  with  several  emphases,  distributive  education.  English, 
French.  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  fine  arts,  home  economics,  industrial  edu- 
cation, mathematics,  music,  physical  education  and  health,  social  sciences, 
science  with  several  emphases,  and  speech  arts  and  therapy.  Minors  are 
offered  in  most  of  these  fields,  as  well  as  in  library  science  and  reading.  In 
addition,  these  students  receive  a  full  complement  of  education  courses  to 
prepare  them  for  their  work  as  a  teacher. 

Students  in  liberal  arts  have  these  choices  for  majors:  English,  French. 
German.  Spanish,  mathematics,  biology,  chemistry,  history,  and  speech  and 
theater  arts. 

CREDITS 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester  hour  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  weeks.  The  average  student  load  for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen 
semester  hours  of  prepared  work  a  week.  An  average  of  thirty-two  semester 
hour  credits  should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  A  total  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  is  required  for  graduation.  Permission  to 
carry  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those  who 
have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood  that  students  are 
retained  in  the  College  only  as  long  as  they  do  satisfactory  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 
TEACHER   EDUCATION 

Minimum  of  30  semester  hours  in  major  field  of  study. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  student   teaching  experience  consisting 
of  150  clock  hours  of  which  at  least  90  must  be  in  actual  in- 
struction (8  semester  hours  of  credit) 

1  semester  hour  in  physical  education  activities 

Additional  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  bring  total  of 
128  semester  hours. 

(Note:    The   last  24  semester  hours  must  be   taken   at   Montclair 
State  College  and  cannot  be  acquired  through  transfer) 

A  final  grade  point  of  at  least  2.0 

Courses  in  the  teacher  education  program  fall  into  three  main  categories: 
General  Education,  Specialization,  and  Professional  Education.  General  Edu- 
cation is  that  phase  of  education  which  prepares  an  individual  for  purposeful 
and  responsible  citizenship  in  a  free  society  as  distinguished  from  that  whicb 
prepares  him  for  a  profession  or  occupation.  Courses  in  communications,  the 
humanities,  science,  mathematics,  social  sciences,  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion are  included.  A  broad  educational  background  is  of  particular  importance 
to  a  teacher  in  helping  him  to  recognize  and  develop  the  main -sided  interests 
of  his  pupils. 
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The  Curricula 

Specialization  is  built  upon  the  related  and  fundamental  body  of  knowledge 
acquired'  in  general  education  and  provides  a  command  of  subject  matter  in  the 
major  field. 

Professional  Education  provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  a  thorough 
grounding  in  theories  and  techniques  and  their  applications  in  teaching.  See 
section  on  the  Department  of  Education  for  specific  details. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION   REQUIREMENTS 
A.     Language  and  Communication 


-48  semester  hours 
6  s.h. 


English      105 


English 
Speech 


107 
100 


B.     Social  Sciences 

Hist.   101,   102 

and  any 

Anthro.  200 

Econ.  200 

Geog.  200 

Pol.   Sci.  200 

Soc.  200 


Composition  &  Literature  I  3 

OR 

Writing  &  Lit.  Analysis  I  3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  3 

12  s.h. 

Development  of  World 

Civilization  6 

courses  of  .the  following: 

Introduction  to  Anthropology  3 

Introduction  to  Economics  3 

Introduction  to  Geography  3 

Introduction  to  Pol.  Science  3 

Introduction  to  Sociology  3 


C.     Science  and  Mathematics 


12  s.h. 


to  be  selected  from: 


Earth  Sci. 

100 

Science 

100  A 

Science 

100B 

Science 

100C 

Math. 

101 

Math. 

103 

Math. 

104 

Math. 

105 

Earth  Sci. 

120 

Science 

418 

Science 

422 

Humanities 

Fine  Arts 

100 

Music 

100 

English 

106 

English 

108 

Lang. 

300 

Lang. 

412 

Elective 

Geology 
Physical  Science 
Biological  Science 
Earth  Sciences 

Introduction  to  Modern  Math. 
The  Development  of  Math. 
Math,  of  Personal  Finance 
Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning 
Descriptive  Astronomy 
Three  Centuries  of  Science 

Progress 
Consumer  Science 

12  s.h. 

Introduction  to  Visual  Arts 
Introduction  to  Music 
Composition  &  Literature  II 

OR 
Writing  &  Literary  Anal.  II 
Foundations  of  Language 

OR 
General  Linquistics 
From  approved  list 
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I  hi    Curricula 

E.     Physical  and   Mental  Health  6  s.h. 

H.E.  100  Healthful  Living  2 

Psych.  100  General  Psychology  and 

Mental  Health  3 

P.E.     100A&B.  200A&B  Physical  Education  Activities        1 

(Upon  completion  of  3 
semesters  of  P.E.) 

(Substitutions  or  advanced  standing-placement  may  be  made  on 
recommendation  of  the  department  concerned.) 

PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION   REQUIREMENTS— 15   semester  hours 

Psyc.     201  &  202  Child  &  Adolescent 

Psychology  6 

Ed.         303  The  Teacher  in  School  and 

Community  3 

Ed.        401  Development   of   Educational 

Thought  3 

Elective  in  Professional  Education  or  Psychology  3 

SPECIALIZATION   (Major  and  minor  or  concentration  sub-  53  s.h. 

jects  including  teaching  and  specialized  professional.  For  major 
and  minor  or  concentration  sequence  requirements  see  outline 
in  the  section  of  department  concerned.) 

ELECTIVES  12  s.h. 

TOTAL  128  s.h. 

CERTIFICATION 

Those  who  complete  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  Teacher  Education 
qualify  to  teach  the  subjects  of  the  major  in  grades  7-12  in  the  schools  of 
New  Jersey  and  for  certain  major  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
Montclar  graduate  is  eligible  for  a  permanent  teaching  certificate. 

In  some  cases,  certification  is  also  available  in  a  second  teaching  field. 
(See  specific  departments  for  details.) 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 
LIBERAL  ARTS 


Foreign  Language 

0  to   12  s. 

hrs 

Humanities 

15  s. 

hrs 

Social   Sciences 

12  s. 

hrs 

Mathematics    and/or   Science 

12  s. 

hrs 

Major  Field   (see  section  on  major  dept.) 

32  to  34  s. 

hrs 

Physical   Education   Activities 

1   s. 

hr. 

Electives 

42   to   56  s. 

hrs 

Total   required 

128   s. 

hrs 

The  liberal   arts  student   is   required   to   demonstrate   a    proficiency    in    a    foreign    language 

either  by  means  of  an  evaluation  or  course  work  in  the  college.  H:n  proficiency  should 
be  that  usually  attained  through  two  years  of  college  work  in  u  foreign  language,  cover- 
ing the  beginning  and  the  intermediate  levels. 

For  the  humanities  requirement,  six  of  the  15  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  two  three- 
semester  hour  courses  in  composition-literature  offered  by  the  English  Department  and 
nine  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  courses  selected  from  art,  comparative  religion,  music 
philosophy  and  or  speech.  Students  are  required  to  elect  courses  in  at  least  two  of  these 
areas. 
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The  social  sciences  distribution  includes  two  development  of  civilization  courses  with  an 
option  for  well-prepared  students  to  take  a  development  of  oriental  civilization  course 
and  a  development  of  early  western  civilization  course.  The  rest  of  the  requirement  may 
be  met  by  selections  from  any  two  of  the  following  areas:,  anthropology,  economics,  geog- 
raphy, political  science,  psychology  and  sociology. 

Since  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  a  liberal  arts  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
general  education,  requirements  for  a  major  are  limited  to  32  to  34  semester  hours.  In 
addition,  no  student  may  take  more  than  ten  credits  in  his  major  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  that  major. 

STANDARDS 

Rating  Systems 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are  given  in 
letters,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  F. 

A — Excellent  F — Failure 

B — Good  Inc. — Incomplete  Work 

C — Fair  WP. — Withdrawn,   Passing 

D— Poor  WF. — Withdrawn,   Failing 

Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  in  accord 
with  approved  policy,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end  of  a 
semester.  This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  within  six  weeks,  or 
the  course  cannot  be  credited  and  the  mark  becomes  "F". 

Academic  Standing 

Comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  student's  academic  standing  is  indicated 
in  his  grade  point  average.  The  numerical  equivalent  for  determining  grade 
point  average  follows:  A,  —4;  B,  —3;  C,  —2;  D,  —1;  F,  O. 

Students  must  maintain  cumulative  grade  point  averages: 

For  sophomore  standing,  the  student  must  have  completed  at  least  26  credit 
hours  with  a  1.6  average. 

For  junior  standing,  58  credit  hours  with  a  1.8  average. 

For  senior  standing,  90  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average. 

The  grade  point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  total  grade  points  earned 
by  total  number  of  semester  hours  attempted. 

Transfer  students  will  not  be  accepted  unless  they  have  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2.0.  Transfer  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  letter 
grades  below  "C". 

Scholastic   Honors 

Students  graduating  with  point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all  under- 
graduate courses  completed  at  Montclair  are  recognized  as  honor  students 
with  the  following  designations: 

Average  of  3.45-3.64-cwm  laude 
Average  of  3. 65-3. 84-magna  cum  laude 
Average  of  3.85-4.0  -summa  cum  laude 

The  Dean's  List,  issued  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  gives  recognition  to 
students  with  a  3.5  average  or  better. 

Probation 

Any  student  whose  grade-point  average  for  a  semester  or  for  the  cumulative 
record  falls  below  the  2.0  mark  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  succeeding 
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semester.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  that  work  must  be  improved 
in  order  for  the  student  to  be  retained  in  the  College.  Usually  students  are 
not  permitted  to  remain  in  College  on  probation  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
semesters. 

Each  semester  the  records  of  the  students  on  probation  are  reviewed  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Dean  of  Students  in  consultation  with  the  adviser 
and  chairman  of  the  student's  major  department.  Students  who  are  on  proba- 
tion will  be  permitted  to  engage  in  intercollegiate  competition  provided  the 
student  has  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.0  and  does  not  miss  any 
scheduled  classes. 

The  parent  or  guardian  is  notified  whenever  a  student  is  placed  on  proba- 
tion or  dismissed  from  the  College  for  low  scholarship.  If  the  student  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  or  is  independent  of  parental  supervision  and 
support,  he  is  excluded  from  this  policy. 

Reports  of  progress  at  mid-term  each  semester  are  given  by  faculty  for  the 
purpose  of  advisement  to  students  who  may  not  be  doing  satisfactory  work. 
These  reports  are  collected  by  the  Academic  Counselor  and  are  referred  to 
the  faculty  advisers  for  use  in  consultation  with  students.  In  the  case  of 
serious  deficiency  which  may  endanger  a  student's  retention  in  College, 
notice  is  given  to  the  student's  parents  or  guardians  informing  them  of  the 
situation. 


(  ommencement 
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Walter  (Chairman),  Bourgaize,  Bredemeier,  Castens,  Cordasco,  Cuff, 
Danzig,  Davis,  Dick,  Fantone,  Fuchs,  Gallagher,  Gorman,  Grayson,  Gregg, 
Haas,  Hamel,  Heiss,  Hense,  Jump,  Kenyon,  Lange,  Merlo,  Mosier,  Peckham, 
Ruezinsky,  Salt,  Schantz,  Sheft,  Sheppard,  Tetens,  Uhia,  Venturini,  Ward, 
Williams. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Education  Department  is  to  provide  the  students 
with  those  basic  professional  experiences  and  learnings  which  are  considered 
essential  for  successful  teaching.  The  selection  of  professional  courses  is  so 
designed  that  a  student  who  receives  credit  for  all  of  the  required  courses  in 
education  and  psychology  plus  one  additional  three-semester-hour  elective  in 
these  fields  will  meet  the  requirements  for  certification  in  professional  educa- 
tion. An  opportunity  is  offered  for  students  to  go  beyond  the  minimum 
requirements  in  education  by  taking  educational  electives  in  various  fields  of 
education  which  might  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Beyond  the  technical  aspects  of  offering  courses  in  the  required  areas,  the 
Education  Department  attempts  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  students  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part 
in  his  own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing as  an  opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting 
the  social  good. 

(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  both  elementary  school  and  high  school 
students,  their  natures,  interests,  and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
means  of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by 
observation  of  actual  high  school  classes  in  operation,  and  by  direct 
classroom  teaching  through  the  student  teaching  experiences. 

(5)  It  provides  an  analysis  of  the  student-teaching  experiences. 

(6)  It  offers  opportunities  for  the  student  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  school  and  in  community  affairs. 

(7)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  worthy,  life-time  vocation. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  required  courses  in  education  have  been  designed  to  give  a  survey  of  the 
essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  Five  points  of  view  are  em- 
phasized; the  sociological,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  the  pedagogical  or 
technical,  and  the  philosophical.  Although  in  a  given  semester  course  only  one 
or  two  of  these  fields  receive  special  emphasis,  the  content  is  not  limited  to 
them.  There  is  rather  an  attempt  throughout  to  conduct  an  integrated  treatment 
of  professional  problems. 

In  the  organization  of  all  courses  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students  are  considered.  Content  material  is  taught,  not  as 
detached  from  the  student's  everyday  world,  but  as  part  of  his  professional 
life  in  pre-service  training.  Both  logical  and  psychological  organizations  are 
utilized. 

The  work  in  psychology  is  given  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  and 
includes  some  opportunity  for  firsthand  observation  of  children  and  adolescents 
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in  their  homes,  on  the  playground  and  in  other  out-of-school  settings,  and  in 

school.  The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student,  through  various  means,  with 
the  stages  in  normal  development  from  infancy  though  adolescence.  An 
effort  is  made  to  build  an  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  the  psycho- 
logical development  of  the  individual  and  a  basic  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  children  and  adolescents  together  with  some  insight  into  the  resources 
through  which  these  needs  may  be  satisfied.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
problems  encountered  in  school  situations. 

An  organized  experience  in  community  social  agencies  is  required  as  part  of 
the  pre-professional  education  of  all  students. 

In  the  junior  year  the  students  are  required  to  take  two  courses  in  secondary 
education,  Ed.  303  The  Teacher  in  School  and  Community,  a  general  course 
in  the  history,  principles,  and  practices  of  secondary  education,  and  Ed.  304, 
Principles  and  Techniques  of  Secondary  Education,  the  teacher's  role  and 
practices  in  the  classroom.  In  the  junior  year  the  students  are  also  required 
to  spend  some  time  serving  as  Teacher  Aides  in  the  public  schools,  in  order 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  various  tasks  and  problems  of  a  teacher  in  an  actual 
classroom  setting. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student  teaching  offered  in  the  senior  year, 
a  course  in  the  Development  of  Educational  Thought  is  given.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  provide  the  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  basic  philo- 
sophical, sociological,  and  historical  principles  and  factors  which  underlie 
educational  policies  and  practices. 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  complete  the  regular  program  of  graduation  require- 
ments. For  some  departments  this  period  is  divided  between  the  junior  and 
senior  years;  for  other  departments  all  student  teaching  is  reserved  for  the 
senior  year. 

The  purpose  of  student  teaching  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  relate 
theory  to  practice  under  skilled  supervision;  to  offer  a  chance  to  evaluate  his 
own  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  personal  and  professional  needs;  and  to  deter- 
mine his  readiness  for  responsible  membership  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  teacher  in  a  secondary  school.  In 
addition,  students  whose  certification  majors  also  include  the  elementary  school 
are  assigned  to  a  qualified  elementary-school  teacher  for  a  comprehensive  exper- 
ience covering  all  grade  levels.  While  student  teaching,  the  student  is  required  to 
assist,  observe,  and  participate  in  all  regularly  scheduled  school  activities  and 
to  follow  the  daily  and  vacation  schedules  as  determined  by  the  local  school. 
Wherever  feasible,  assignment  is  made  to  schools  within  daily  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  student's  home;  however,  students  must  accept  assignment  in  any- 
community  designated  by  the  College. 

During  student  teaching,  the  student  is  visited  by  supervisors  from  both  the 
subject  matter  and  Education  departments. 

Following  the  student-teaching  internship,  the  student  returns  to  the  campus 
for  further  study  in  professional  and  academic  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  SENIOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

A  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  student  teaching  in  the 
senior  year: 

1.    Academic  Standing 

a.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  at  the  close  of  the  semester 
immediately  preceding  student  teaching 
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b.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  in  the  major  field  of  specializa- 
tion' 

c.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area 

d.  No  grade  of  "Incomplete"  or  "F"  in  a  major  area  in  required  subjects. 

2.  Recommendation  by  major  department  chairman 

3.  Approval  by  Committee  on  Student  Teaching  Admission 

4.  Approval  by  the  College  physician  signifying  that  the  student  is  in  good 
health  and  free  from  any  disease  or  physical  defects  which  might  interfere 
with  success  as  a  teacher. 

5.  A  College  record  free  from  personal  and  social  qualities  considered  un- 
desirable for  the  teaching  profession. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

Courses  numbered  Psychology  100,  201,  202;  Education  303,  304  (304X 
for  those  who  will  be  certified  to  teach  Kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade), 
401,  403,  and  a  three-point  education  elective  are  required  of  all  students; 
courses  numbered  otherwise  are  elective. 

MINOR  IN   READING 

The  course  sequence  in  Reading  will  be  coordinated  with  the  course  sequence 
in  the  major  program  which  the  candidate  is  pursuing.  A  minimum  of  eighteen 
credits  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  minor  program. 

The  minor  program  will  consist  of  the  courses  listed  below.  Ed.  464  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  remaining  reading  courses. 

Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  3 

Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills  3 

Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects  3 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading 

Problems  3 

Pysc.  452     Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Handicapped  3 

Three  points  must  be  taken  with  the  adviser's  approval  from  the  fol- 
lowing course  offerings:  3 

Sp.      104     Introduction  to  Phonetics 

Sp.      209     Speech  Correction:    Theories  and  Practices 

Psyc.  453     Social  Psychology 

Ed.      491     Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

Total         18 

EDUCATION   COURSES— 15:000 

Ed.  303.     The  Teacher  in  School  and  Community  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  following  areas  of  professional  concern:  (1)  the  organization 
and  role  of  the  public  school  in  American  society;  (2)  the  nature  of  teaching 
as  a  profession;  (3)  the  evolving  role  of  the  school  in  community  improve- 
ments; and  (4)  the  function  of  the  teacher  in  school-community  relations. 

Ed.  304.     Principles  and  Techniques  of  Secondary  Education         Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  a  basic  orientation  in  the  following  areas  of  professional 
concern:  (1)  the  teacher's  role  in  the  teaching-learning  process;  (2)  sources, 
selection,  and  use  of  teaching  aids;  (3)  routine  activities  and  auxiliary  responsi- 
bilities of  the  teacher;  and  (4)  development  and  maintenance  of  desirable 
pupil  behavior. 
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Majors  in  subjects  providing  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
will  take  the  following  course  in  place  of  Ed.  304. 

Ed.  304X.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  at  all  grade 
levels,  elementary  and  secondary.  Points  of  similarity  and  difference  in  teaching 
at  various  levels  are  stressed. 

Ed.  401.     The  Development  of  Educational  Thought  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  major  philosophical  traditions  and 
their  educational  implications  in  order  to  assist  the  student  to  develop  his  own 
philosophy  of  education.  These  philosophical  traditions  are  studied  in  their 
historical  and  contemporary  perspectives  through  texts  and  supplementary 
readings. 

Ed.  403.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  Cr:  8  s.hrs. 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  complete  the  regular  program  of  graduation  require- 
ments.   A  complete  description  is  given  on  page  35. 

Ed.  405.     Teaching   the    B!ock-of-Time    Program    in    the    Junior    and    Senior 
High  School  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Following  a  study  of  the  philosophical  and  psychological  bases  of  the  block-of- 
time  program,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methodological  problems  in- 
volved in  teaching  the  program  and  the  development  of  resource  units  for  use 
at  different  levels. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  a  major-minor  combina- 
tion of  English  and  social  studies. 

Ed.  406.     Educational  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to  educational 
problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  community,  and  the  various 
social  forces  that  affect  the  school  and  its  administration  are  considered.  The 
following  topics  are  included:  family  backgrounds,  community  organization, 
social  breakdown,  social  mobility,  socialized  classroom  methods,  and  the  social 
approach  to  individual  behavior  difficulties. 

Ed.  408.     Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  materials  are  studied  in  this 
course.  Techniques  in  developing  individual  reference  catalogs  of  audio-visual 
materials  are  stressed.  The  production  of  school-made  aids  is  also  an  important 
aspect  of  the  course.  The  use  of  the  latest  audio-visual  equipment  is  demon- 
strated. 

Ed.  409.     Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio  programs, 
amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record  players.  Actual  practice  is 
given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids.  Problems  of  script-writing,  micro- 
phone and  recording  techniques,  and  program  directing  are  considered.  The  class 
visits  radio  stations  for  equipment  and  program  observation.  Each  student 
develops  a  teaching  unit  using  radio  or  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize,  and 
improve  educational  practices. 

Ed.  410.     Teaching  Materials  Workshop  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  advanced  problems  in  the 
utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials.  Individual  research  is 
stressed,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  work  out  individual  projects.  Such 
problems  as  budget  requirements,  administrative  set-up,  establishment  of  film 
libraries,  etc.,  are  emphasized.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  will  have  taken 
Ed.  408  or  will  have  had  the  equivalent  in  practical  experiences. 

Ed.  415.     Seminar  in  the  Problems  of  a  Classroom  Teacher  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  represents  a  final  opportunity  for  a  student  to  prepare  himself 
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for  a  teaching  experience.  It  enables  him  to  review,  evaluate,  and  utilize  his 
student-teacliing  experience  by  further  study  and  preparation  in  such  areas  of 
teaching  in  which  he  did  not  demonstrate  a  high  level  of  competency.  It  will 
also  introduce  him  to  some  devices  which  will  make  his  initial  teaching  experi- 
ences more  effective  and  satisfying,  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

Ed.  430.     Interaction  Analysis  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  investigation  of  and  experience  in  the  problem  of 
objectifying  observable  pupil-pupil-teacher  relationships  during  the  teaching- 
learning  process.  Students  will  develop  skill  in  analysis  through  use  of  tapes 
and  observation  of  elementary  and  secondary  classes. 

Ed.  431.     Individual  and  Group  Dynamics  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  seminar  laboratory  experience  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers,  administrators,  and  supervisors  in  the  areas  of  self  understanding 
and  effective  human  relationships.  Focus  is  on  individual  behavior  in  learning 
groups  and  in  supervisory  conferences.  Participation  in  actual  group  process 
provides  opportunity  for  development  of  insight  into  the  effects  of  one's  be- 
havior on  others. 

Ed.  451.     Guidance  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  guidance  for  teachers  who  are 
concerned  with  problems  of  guidance  and  human  relations  in  the  classroom,  this 
course  also  gives  the  new  teacher  a  picture  of  the  place  of  guidance  in  the 
modern  school,  indicates  the  techniques  by  which  guidance  is  accomplished, 
and  identifies  some  of  the  tools  of  the  guidance  counselor. 

Ed.  461.     The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Recent  trends  in  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  curriculum  and 
the  relation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  aims,  function,  and  organization  of  the 
junior  high  school  are  covered.  Curriculum  patterns  in  representative  junior 
high  schools  are  studied  and  evaluated.  An  opportunity  is  given  to  each  student 
to  develop  units  of  work  for  junior  high  school  subjects  in  the  major  of  his 
choice. 

Ed.  462.     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Planned  especially  for  the  inexperienced  teacher  in  all  subject  matter  areas, 
this  introductory  course  outlines  the  role  good  reading  plays  in  achieving  both 
academic  and  personal  success  in  every  aspect  of  school  life.  New  teachers  will 
want  an  overview  of:  the  physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological  factors 
in  reading;  resources  available  to  the  reading-minded  teacher;  and  the  school's 
responsibility  for  helping  the  student  build  an  inventory  of  reading  skills  by 
utilizing  reading  opportunities  in  the  entire  curriculum. 

Ed.  463.     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  help  junior-senior  high  school 
students  to  achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  their  reading-study  habits.  After 
examination  of  recent  materials  and  research,  the  class  develops  a  series  of 
practical  methods  for  teaching  and  learning:  the  SQ3R  approach,  the  best 
methods  for  taking  examinations,  the  application  of  reading  to  problem  solving, 
the  development  of  memory  and  concentration,  and  the  various  techniques  for 
taking  and  organizing  reading  notes,  and  the  reading  of  homework  assignments. 

Ed.  464.     Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Good  first  teaching  of  reading  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  sequential 
development  of  reading  skills  which  extend  into  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  In  this  course  methods  and  materials  currently  in  use  in  elementary 
reading  programs  are  studied  with  a  view  toward  increasing  the  power  of  both 
the  teacher  and  the  learner.  How  the  reading  process  begins,  and  how  it  is 
reinforced  are  topics  fundamental  to  all  upper  grade  teachers  who  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  continuing  reading  skills  development  in  all  curriculum 
areas. 
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Ed.  465.     College  Reading  and  Study  Improvement  Laboratory        No  Credit 

This  workshop  course  is  designed  for  college  students  who  feel  that  reading- 
study  problems  are  interfering  with  their  normal  school  progress.  Students 
engage  in  supervised  practice  experiences  which  promote  vocabulary  growth, 
more  flexible  reading  speeds,  comprehension  and  recall  improvement,  skimming 
competency,  and  better  interpretative  and  critical  reading  techniques.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  reviewing  for  examinations,  keeping  up  with  daily  reading 
assignments,  taking  notes,  and  organizing  the  reading  content  into  main  and 
sub-topic  structure.  Students  may  volunteer  for  this  course  or  be  recommended 
by  a  faculty  member. 

Ed.  466.     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading  Problems 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Teachers  at  all  levels  and  in  all  content  areas  will  encounter  some  handi- 
capped readers.  Education  466  is  a  course  designed  to  introduce  teachers  to  the 
problems  of  the  handicapped.  Following  an  examination  of  recent  materials 
and  research,  the  class  will  develop  an  inventory  of  evaluative  and  corrective 
techniques  that  represent  a  survey  of  diagnostic  treatment  and  methodology. 

Ed.  492.     Comparative  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  educational  systems  of  certain  selected  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  Africa  are  studied  in  an  attempt  to  gain  insight  into  the  essential 
qualities  of  American  education.  In  this  process  the  relationship  between  a 
country's  educational  system  and  its  history,  economy,  politics,  and  social 
organization  should  emerge.  Factors  causing  progress  and  change  in  education 
since  1900  are  observed. 

Ed.  493.     Recent  Trends  in  European  Education  Cr:  6  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  a  period  of  approximately  six  weeks  of 
seminars  and  of  observation  and  visitation  to  school  systems  in  Western  Europe. 
Present  educational  policies  and  practices  in  selected  European  countries  are 
studied  with  particular  reference  to  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  shaping 
their  cultures.  Similarities  and  contrasts  among  European  and  the  American 
educational  systems  are  analyzed. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION   COURSES 

Although  Montclair  State  College  is  engaged  primarily  in  preparing  secondary- 
school  teachers,  the  following  courses  are  offered  to  supplement  the  curriculum 
for  those  major  fields  offering  certification  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Ed.  472.     Elementary  School  Curriculum  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  college  student  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  for  grades  3-6  inclusive.  In  addition  the  following 
are  studied:  (1)  correlation  among  subjects;  (2)  the  appraisal  and  use  of 
textbooks;  (3)  the  use  of  visual  aids;  (4)  the  methods  adapted  to  each  subject; 
and  (5)  use  of  course  of  study  materials. 

Ed.  473.     Elementary  School  Language  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  gives  an  overview  of  modern  practices  that  are  used  in  teaching 
reading,  creative  writing,  speaking,  spelling,  and  handwriting  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Students  are  helped  to  recognize  and  to  make  provision  for  readiness 
for  learning  in  these  areas,  to  learn  or  devise  various  techniques  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  different  children  and  situations,  and  to  evaluate,  select,  and  create 
suitable  materials  to  be  used  at  various  maturity  levels.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  functional  use  of  the  language  arts  in  the  total  curriculum  and 
life  of  the  elementary-school  child. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Freeman   (Chairman),   Froehlich,    Haas,    Hecht,    McCauley,    Kahn,    Nanassy, 
Petrello,  Rossetti,  Uzzolino,  Willing. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  prepares  teachers  who  are  qualified  to 
teach  all  of  the  business  education  subjects  usually  offered  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.    It  also  prepares  distributive  education  teacher-coordinators. 

Business  education  students  may  choose  one  of  four  programs:  (1)  The 
comprehensive  business  education  major  which  carries  with  it  certification  to 
teach  all  business  education  subjects  in  high  school.  (2)  The  specialization  in 
bookkeeping  and  accounting.  (3)  The  specialization  in  secretarial  studies.  (4) 
The  specialization  in  distributive  education.  All  students  will  be  certified  to 
teach  the  general  business  subjects.  All  but  the  distributive  education  students 
will  be  certified  to  teach  typewriting.  Distributive  education  students  may 
qualify  for  certification  in  typewriting  through  special  scheduling. 

All  work  in  the  Department  is  open  to  students  who  have  never  studied 
business  subjects  in  high  school.  Students  who  have  had  bookkeeping,  Gregg 
shorthand,  or  typwriting  will  be  placed  in  special  sections  for  advanced 
preparation. 

WORK  EXPERIENCE 

All  students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  ten  weeks  (400  hours)  of  full-time  practical  business 
experience  for  certification.  This  cooperative  work  experience  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  senior  year. 

An  integral  part  of  the  distributive  education  program  is  work  experience 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  well-rounded  background  in  various 
aspects  of  distributive  occupations.  Employment  will  be  arranged  so  that  the 
student  obtains  a  variety  of  work  experience  in  different  facets  of  distributive 
occupations.  The  student  will  be  given  assistance  in  securing  suitable  posi- 
tions. During  the  summer  following  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  the  student 
will  register  for  D.E.  450  and  D.E.  451,  Supervised  Work  Experience  and 
Seminar. 

All  business  education  majors  also  must  observe  business  education  and 
related  classes  in  College  High  School  and  other  secondary  schools.  Details  of 
this  and  the  work  experience  requirement  are  supplied  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

CO-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  are  required, 
and  students  minoring  in  the  Department  are  encouraged,  to  participate  in  the 
co-curricular  programs  planned  by  the  Department.  Students  are  given  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership  and  social  activities. 

The  Epsilon  Rho  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Lambda  (the  college  division  of  the 
Future  Business  Leaders  of  America)  is  open  for  membership  to  all  business 
education  majors  and  minors.  Those  specializing  in  distributive  education 
become  members  of  DECA,  the  college  division  of  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America.  Outstanding  business  education  majors  are  invited  to 
membership  in  Beta  Sigma  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  the  National  Honorary 
Business  Education  Fraternity. 

Certification 

Students  who  complete  the  comprehensive  business  education  major  will  be 
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eligible  for  the  New  Jersey  Secondary  Business  Education  Certificate.  This 
will  certify  them  to  teach  all  the  business  subjects  offered  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  (grades  7-12),  including  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  general 
business  subjects,  and  the  secretarial  subjects. 

Those  who  complete  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  major  will  be  eligible 
for  a  New  Jersey  Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements  to  teach 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  general  business  subjects,  and  typewriting. 

Students  who  complete  the  secretarial  studies  major  will  be  eligible  for  a 
New  Jersey  Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements  to  teach  secre- 
tarial studies,  the  general  business  subjects,  and  typewriting. 

Those  who  complete  the  distributive  education  major  will  be  eligible  for  a 
Vocational-Technical  Distributive  Occupations  Certificate. 


Business  Education 
FRESHMAN   YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  lOOAPhys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.   107  Writing  &  Literature 

Analysis,  I 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

Psyc.  100  Gen.  Psyc.  &  Mental 

Health    3 

B.E.    101    Intro.   To   Business     3 


Major 


Spring  Semester 


S.H. 


// 


Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 
A  ctivities    

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Ch 

Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis,  II 

Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B    Biological   Science     4 

Mus.    100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

B.E.  300  Business  Mathe- 
matics         2 


B.E.   103  Typewriting,  I  VA       B.E.  104  Typewriting,  II  1 V2 


I6V2 


151/2 


Summer  Work  Experience  Recommended 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  201   Child  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.    120  Descrip. 

Astronomy 

B.E.  201  Accounting  I  3 

B.E.  203  Typewriting,  III  1 

B.E.  205  Stenography,  I  3 


Phys.  Ed.  200  B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

Psyc.    202    Adolescent   Psyc 3 

One  of  the   following   3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

B.E.  202  Accounting,  II  3 

B.E.  404   Business  Economics     3 

B.E.  206  Stenography  3 


15 
Summer  Work  Experience  Recommended 


17 


*1  semester  hour  of  credit  granted  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  three  semesters  of  ph 
cal  education  activities. 
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The  Curricula 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teticher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Elective  2 

B.E.  305  Business  Law,  1 3 

B.E.  301  Accounting,  III 2 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography    3 
B.E.  401 A  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 
Teaching  General  Business     2 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Math.  105  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Electives    4 

B.E.  402  Accounting,  IV 2 

B.E.  40 ID  Prins  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.  409  Consumer  Education  3 


17 


15 


Required  Summer  Work:  B.E.  449  Supervised  Business  Work 
Experience  &  Seminar  2 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dew  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science  2 

One  of  the  following:   3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives  4 

B.E.  40 IB  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 
Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.  40 1C  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 
Teaching  Shorthand  1 

Business  Education  Elective     1 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Elective    2 


16 


Total: 


128  semester  hours 

(Exclusive  of  Summer  Work) 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Major 


S.H. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  \00APhys.Ed. 

Activities    * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the 

Visual  Arts   3 

Psyc.  100  Gen  Psyc.  &  Mental 

Health    3 

B.E.  101  Intro.  To  Business  ....     3 
B.E.  103  Typewriting,  I  1V6 

Summer  Work  Experience  Recommended 
*1    semester   hour   of  credit   upon   satisfactory   completion    of   three    semesters   of   physical 
education  activities. 
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Spring  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
Sci.  100  A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.  100B  Biological  Science        4 
Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

B.E.  300  Business 

Mathematics  2 

B.E.  104  Typewriting,  II  IVi 

15^2 


Business  Education 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech  3 

Psyc.  201   Child  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci.. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective    3 

B.E.  201  Accounting,  I  3 

B.E.  203  Typewriting,  III  1 


Phys.  Ed.  200 B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

H.  Ed.   100  Healthful  Living  2 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:   3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci.. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

B.E.  202  Accounting,  II  3 

B.E.  404  Business  Economics     3 
B.E.  408  Business  Finance  ....     3 


16 
Summer  Work  Experience  Recommended 


IT 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Sci.   100C   The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.   120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 

Elective    2 

B.E.  305  Business  Law,  I  3 

B.E.  301  Accounting,  III  2 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography     3 


15 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Elective    '  3 

B.E.  306  Business  Law,  II  3 

B.E.  402  Accounting,  IV  2 

Math.   105  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

B.E.  401 A  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Teaching  General  Business  2 
B.E.  401D  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  Typewriting  1 


16 


Required  Summer  Work:  B.E.  449  Supervised  Business  Work 
Experience  &  Seminar  2 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science   2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Electives     4 

B.E.  401 B  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.  405  Office  Practice: 

(I  ERICA]  3 

16" 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective   3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

B.E.  41  OX  Advanced 

Accounting    2 


Total 


128  semester  hours 

(Exclusive  of  Summer  Work  ) 

*1   semester  hour  of  credit  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  three   semesters  of  physical  ed- 
ucation activities. 
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The  Curricula 


Secretarial 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

A  ctivities    

S.H. 

* 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 
Literature,  I  or  

3 
3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the 

Visual  Arts   

Psyc.  100  Gen.  Psvc.  &  Mental 

Health 

3 

3 

B.E. 
B.E. 

101  Intro.  To  Business  .... 
103  Typewriting,  I  

3 
VA 

16Vi 


Studies  Major 

Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  11     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  11  or  3 

Eng.  1 08  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  11 
Sci.  1 00 A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B   Biological  Science     4 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

B.E.  300  Business 

Mathematics   2 

B.E.  104  Typewriting,  II  IV2 

151/2 


Summer  Work  Experience  Recommended 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200  A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.  120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 

B.E.  201  Accounting,  I 3 

B.E.  205  Stenography,  I  3 

B.E.  203  Typewriting,  III 1 


15 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective    3 

B.E.  206  Stenography,  II  3 

B.E.  404  Business  Economics     3 

w 


Summer  work  experience  recommended. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Elective    2 

B.E.  305  Business  Law,  I  3 

B.E.  303  Stenography  & 

Transcr.,  I  3 

B.E.  308  Economic  Geography     3 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Math.  105  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Elective    2 

B.E.  204  Typewriting,  IV  1 

B.E.  407  Office  Practice: 

Secretarial  3 

B.E.  401 A  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  General  Business  2 
B.E.  40 ID  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.  421  Finance  &  Investment 

For  Families  2 


16  16 

Required  Summer  Work:  B.E.  449  Supervised  Business  Work 
Experience  &  Seminar  2 

upon    satisfactory    completion    of    three    semesters    of   physical 


*1    semester   hour   of   credit 
education  activities. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dew  of  Educational 

Thought  3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science   2 

Elective  3 

One  of  the  following:    3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
B.E.  401C  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  Shorthand  1 

B.E.  405  Office  Practice: 

Clerical    3 

B.E.  304  Stenography  & 

Transcr.,  II  1 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities  2 

Elective     2 


15 


Total:    128    semester    honors 

,D  (Exclusive  of  Summer  Work) 

Distributive  Education  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  \00 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    

Hist.   101  Dev.  of  World  Civ 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the 

Visual   Arts   

Psyc.   100  Gen.  Psyc.  &  Mental 

Health  

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  .. 
B.E.  101  Intro.  To  Business 


S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

*  Activities    "  ::: 

/     3  Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 

Eng.  106  Composition  & 

3  Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

3  Sci.  100 A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B    Biological  Science     4 
3  Elective    3 

2  B.E.  300  Business 

3  Mathematics    2 


SOPHOMORE 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities     

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 
Speech    

Psyc.    201    Child   Psyc 

One  of  the  following:   

Sci.    100C   The  Earth  Sciences 
Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 
Earth  Sci.  120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 

B.E.  201  Accounting,  I 

D.E.  208  Salesmanship  

D.E.  417  Marketing 


Summer  work  experience  recommended. 
YEAR 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities     

Elective    3 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 


One  of  the  following:  

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

D.E.  406  Advertising 

B.E.  404   Business  Economics 

D.E.  419  Mdse.  Information 


3 


[o 


*  1  semester  hour  of  credit  granted  upon  satisfactory 
cal  education  activities. 


:omp!etion  of  three  semesters  of  physi- 
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Required  Summer  Work:  D.E.  450  Supervised  Work  Experience  & 

Seminar,  I        2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Elective    3 

B.E.  305  Business  Law,  I 3 

B.E.  401 A  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  General  Business  2 
D.E.  418  Retail  Store 

Management    2 

D.E.  452  Prins.  of 

Vocational  Education  2 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Math.  105  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

D.E.  414  Merchandising  2 

D.E.  422  Visual  Merchandising  3 

D.E.  423  Buying  For  Distrib.  2 

D.E.  453  Curr.  Develop.  In  D.E.  2 


17 

Required  Summer  Work:  D.E.  451  Supervised  Work  Experience  & 
Seminar,  II  2 


14 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science  2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
D.E.  454  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching  Distributive 

Education  2 

D.E.  455  Coordination  of  D.E.  2 
D.E.  456  Organiz.  &  Admin. 

of  D.E 2 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities  2 

Elective    3 


14 


16 


Work  experience  recommended  for 
D.E.:  208,  406,  414,  418,  455 


Total:  132  semester  hours 
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Bi  siM  ss  Education 

Students  who  complete  this  major  will  be  eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Certifi- 
cate for  teaching  general  business  subjects  and  teaching  and/or  coordinating 
distributive  occupations  programs,  including  related  theory  and  procedures. 

Minors  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  the  various  business  education  minor 
fields: 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in 
Departments  Other  than  Business  Education 

B.E.-201  Accounting,    I    3* 

B.E.-202  Accounting,  II  3* 

B.E.-103  Typewriting,    I   VA* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting,    II  VA* 

B.E.-301  Accounting,  III  2 

B.E.-402  Accounting,  IV  2 

B.E.-410X  Advanced  Accounting  2 

B.E.-305  Business  Law,  I  3 

B.E.-408  Business  Finance   3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,  III  1 

B.E.-401B  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

25    • 

Students  who  complete  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  minor  will  be  eligible 
for  a  New  Jersey  Certificate  to  teach  bookkeeping  and  accounting  and  type- 
writing in  grades  7-12. 

*  Students  who  had  this  subject  in  high  school   should  arrange  for  placement  in   advanced 
section  prior  to  registering  for  course. 

General  Business  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in  Departments 
Other  Than  Business  Education 

B.E.-101  Introduction  to  Business  3 

B.E.-103  Typewriting,  I  \Vi* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting,    II    1V4* 

B.E.-300  Business  Mathematics  (in  lieu  of  Mathematics  104)  (2) 

B.E.-404  Business  Economics  3 

B.E.-305  Business  Law,  I  3 

B.E.-308  Economic   Geography   3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,  III  1 

B.E.-408  Business  Finance   3 

B.E.-409  Consumer  Education  3 

B.E.-401A  Principles  &  Methods  of  General  Business  2 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

25 

Students  who  complete  the  general  business  minor  will  be  eligible  for  a  New 
Jersey  Certificate  to  teach  general  business  subjects  and  typewriting  in  grades 
7-12. 

^Students  who  had  this  subject  in  high  school   should   arrange  for  placement   in   advanced 
section  prior  to  registering  for  course. 
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Secretarial  Studies  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in  Departments 
Other  Than  Business  Education 

B.E.-103  Typewriting,  I  P/2* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting,    II    Wi* 

B.E.-205  Stenography,   I   3* 

B.E.-206  Stenography,   II   3* 

B.E.-303  Stenography  &  Transcription,  I  3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting,  III   1 

B.E.-204  Typewriting,  IV   1 

B.E.-401D  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.-407  Office  Practice — Secretarial 

B.E.-405  or    Office    Practice— Clerical    3 

B.E.-421  Finance  and  Investments  for  Families  2 

B.E.-304  Stenography  &  Transcription,  II  1 

B.E.-401C  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  1 

22 

Students  who  complete  the  secretarial  studies  minor  will  be  eligible  for  a 
New  Jersey  Certificate  to  teach  secretarial  studies  and  typewriting  in  grades  7-12. 

■Students  who  had  this  subject  in  high  school   should  arrange  fjr  placement  in   advanced 
section  prior  to  registering  for  course. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  COURSES— 10:000 

B.E.  100.     Survey  of  Business  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  non-business  major  to  learn  to 
keep  and  manage  his  personal  financial  records,  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
legal  responsibilities,  and  to  learn  basic  typewriting  skills.    This  course  is  not 
open  to  majors  and  minors  in  business  education. 
L 
B.E.  101.     Introduction  to  Business  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  business.  It  goes  into  the 
functions  of  business,  bank  services,  credit,  insurance,  forms  of  business 
organization,  location  and  layout,  purchasing  and  stock  control,  production 
problems,  finance,  and  personnel  problems. 

*B.E.  103.     Typewriting,  I  Cr:  iy2  s.hrs. 

This  course,  designed  for  freshmen  who  have  not  had  previous  instruction, 
develops  basic  typing  skills.  Students  also  learn  the  elements  of  letter  set-ups, 
tabulation,  and  manuscript  typing.   Three  periods  a  week. 

B.E.  1C4     Typewriting,  II  Cr:  1*4  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  improve  speed  and  accuracy  and  to  build  knowledge  of 
advanced  letter  forms  and  tabulations  and  to  provide  vocational  understandings. 
Three  periods  a  week.    Prerequisite:   B.E.  103. 

B.E.  201.     Accounting,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  basic  course  in  accounting.  It  is  designed  for  the  student  who  has 
never  studied  bookkeeping.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  development  of  a  thorough 
understanding  and  mastery  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounting.  After  analyzing  the  elementary  accounting  equations,  the  student 
learns  to  journalize,  post,  take  a  trial  balance,  and  prepare  financial  statements, 
as  applied  to  the  sole  proprietorship  form  of  organization. 
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B.E.  202.     Accounting,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  starts  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  accounting  cycle.  The 
student  learns  to  use  special  journals,  controlling  accounts,  work  sheets,  classi- 
fied statements,  reserves,  accruals,  deferred  items,  reversals,  special  columns, 
and  business  papers.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  voucher  system, 
payroll  accounting,  and  accounting  for  taxes.    Prerequisite:    B.E.  201. 

B.E.  203.     Typewriting,  ID  Cr:   1   s.hr. 

This  course  emphasizes  skill  building  and  vocational  applications  of  typing 
skill.  Auxiliary  skills,  such  as  preparation  of  material  for  duplication,  special 
reports,  etc.,  are  developed.    Two  periods  a  week.    Prerequisite:  B.E.   104. 

B.E.  204.     Typewriting,  IV  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Typewriting,  III,  and  complements  instruc- 
tion in  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting.  Two  periods  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  B.E. 203. 

B.E.  204X.     Typewriting  Methods  and  Materials  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  examination  of  the  objectives  of  the  typewriting  pro- 
gram in  the  secondary  schools;  a  study  of  the  principles  of  skill  building 
applicable  to  the  study  of  typewriting;  teaching  aids  and  materials  available  in 
typewriting;  course  content  for  personal  use  and  vocational  typewriting;  and 
classroom  procedures  directed  toward  the  ideal  of  carrying  each  student  as  far 
as  he  is  able  to  go  toward  his  personal  goal. 

Prerequisite:  Evidence  of  satisfactory  development  of  personal  skill  in  type- 
writing. This  may  be  provided  through 

A.  Satisfactory  completion  of  B.E.  203  (Typewriting,  III) 
or 

B.  Satisfactory  completion  of  an  equivalency  test.  Such  test  to  cover  the 
units  of  high  school  typewriting  and  the  care  of  the  machine:  Speed  of 
at  least  50  gross  words  a  minute,  with  no  more  than  five  errors  on  five- 
minute  timed  writings;  competence  in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  manu- 
script writing,  multiple  copies,  preparation  of  spirit  and  stencil  duplicating 
materials,  business  forms,  changing  the  ribbon,  care  of  the  machine,  and 
parts  of  the  machine. 

B.E.  205.     Stenography,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  theory  of  Gregg  Diamond  Jubilee  stenography  is  taught  in  this  begin- 
ning course.  The  student  learns  to  read  shorthand  fluently  and  to  take  dictation 
on  familiar  material. 

B.E.  206.     Stenography,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Gregg  stenography  theory  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  unfamiliar  dictation  is 
civen  at  moderate  speeds.  Vocabulary  building  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite: 
B.E.  205. 

B.E.  300.     Business  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  mathematical  concepts  that  help  the  student 
to  become  more  effective  in  his  daily  living  and  as  a  teacher  of  business 
arithmetic,  percentage,  simple  and  compound  interest,  consumer  credit  and 
installment  buying,  savings  and  investments,  mortgages,  pensions,  annuities, 
social  security,  taxation,  and  insurance. 

B.E.  301.     Accounting,  III  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  advanced  course  there  is  emphasis  on  all  phases  of  partnership  and 
corporate  accounting,  including:  the  formation  of  partnerships  and  accounts 
and  records;  corporate  surplus  and  dividends;  and  corporate  stocks  and  bonds. 
Departmental  and  branch  accounting  are  presented  through  exercises  and 
laboratory  problems.    Prerequisite:  B.E.  202. 

^Special   sections  are  scheduled   for   students   with   previous   preparation 
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B.E.  303.     Stenography  and  Transcription,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  is  upon  the  transcription  of  shorthand  notes  into  typewritten 
copy.  Attention  is  paid  to  sentence  structure,  correct  grammar,  spelling,  and 
the  development  of  good  typewriting  techniques.  The  dictation  speed  for  new 
material  increases  as  the  course  progresses.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  206. 

B.E.  304.     Stenography  and  Transcription,  II  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Both  transcription  and  stenographic  skills  are  improved  in  this  course. 
Shorthand  theory  is  reviewed  and  tested.  Office-style  dictation  supplants  some 
of  the  conventionally  timed  dictation.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  303. 

B.E.  305.     Business  Law,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  law  and  its  relationship  to  society,  classes  and  sources  of  law,  the 
judicial  system,  and  court  procedure.  Special  attention  is  given  to  contracts 
and  agency.  Case  materials  and  problems  are  used.  The  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  is  used  as  the  basis  for  statutory  interpretation. 

B.E.  306.     Business  Law,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  B.E.  305.  It  covers  negotiable  instruments, 
personal  property,  bailments,  and  sales.  Case  materials  and  problems  are  used. 
The  source  for  statutory  interpretation  is  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code. 
Prerequisite:  B.E.  305. 

B.E.  308.     Economic  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  geographic  areas  of  the  world 
and  the  trade  routes  between  these  areas.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  influence 
that  natural  environment  has  upon  production,  trade,  and  the  utilization  of 
important  agricultural,   forestry,   minerals  and   manufactured  commodities. 

B.E.  401A.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  methodology  of  teaching  the  general  business 
subjects,  including  general  business,  business  law,  and  consumer  education. 
Content,  lesson  planning,  visual  aids,  and  evaluation  procedures  are  considered 
for  each  subject.  Prerequisites:  B.E.  101,  305  308. 

B.E.  401B.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping        Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  brief  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of  bookkeeping 
instruction  and  materials,  and  aims  and  objectives  in  the  light  of  current 
trends.  Special  attention  is  given  to  textbook  selection,  lesson  planning,  class- 
room and  teaching  procedures,  tests  and  measurements,  audio-visual  and  other 
teaching  aids.  A  test  of  subject  matter  competency  is  required.  Prerequisite: 
10  semester  hours  of  accounting. 

B.E.  40 1C.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Techniques  of  teaching  beginning  stenography  and  advanced  dictation  and 
transcription  are  provided  in  this  course.  Effort  is  made  to  keep  the  students 
up  to  date  in  the  use  of  equipment,  supplies,  audio-visual  aids,  system  changes, 
and  newest  methods.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  303  and  304  and  evidence  by  test  of 
proficiency  in  stenography,  typewriting,  and  transcription  skills. 

B.E.  401D.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting         Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  deals  with  the  techniques  of  teaching  beginning  and  advanced 
typewriting,  with  attention  given  to  the  psychology  of  skill  development. 
Students  will  be  acquainted  with  trends  in  methodology  and  with  modern 
equipment.    Prerequisites:   B.E.  203,  204. 

B.E.  402.     Accounting,  TV  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Manufacturing  and  cost  accounting  procedures  are  presented  with  complete 
analysis  for  the  advanced  student  of  accounting.  Both  the  accounting  for 
manufacturing  operations  as  well  as  procedures  for  preparation  of  the  periodic 
summary  for  a  manufacturing  enterprise  are  considered.  Job  order  and  process 
accounting  are  studied  in  detail  as  well  as  the  problems  of  budgets  and  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements.    Prerequisite:  B.E.  301. 
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B.E.  403.     Advanced  Dictation  and  Transcription  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  teacher  of  stenography  and  transcription  from 
the  viewpoint  of  his  own  class  situation  and  also  to  improve  his  skill. 

Those  who  take  this  course  should  have  had  a  methods  course  in  stenography 
and  have  at  least  student  teaching  experience. 

B.E.  404.     Business  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Although  the  nature  and  scope  of  economics  is  presented,  this  course  deals 
primarily  with  the  business  aspects  of  economics  as  related  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  money,  credit  and  banking,  Gross  National  Product,  and  devices 
measuring  economic  progress.  The  Federal  Reserve  System,  business  fluctua- 
tions and  business  cycles,  taxation  and  government  finance  are  also  included  as 
specific  areas  of  course  coverage. 

B.E.  405.     Office  Practice— Clerical  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Much  of  the  work  in  this  course  involves  the  use  of  machines — calculating, 
duplicating,  bookkeeping,  special  typewriters,  and  transcribing  machines.  Filing 
is  also  part  of  the  course. 

The  major  purpose,  however,  is  to  develop  study  techniques  and  attitudes 
which  will  enable  students  to  teach  others  to  use  similar  but  not  necessarily  the 
same  equipment.  For  this  reason,  the  operation  breakdown  is  a  basic  tool  used 
for  instruction.  Service  to  the  school  is  a  requirement. 

B.E.  408.     Business  Finance  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of  business 
organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promotion,  during  operation 
and  expansion,  and  during  the  period  of  reorganization.  Problems  involving 
financing  by  means  of  stocks,  borrowing  capital,  mortgages,  bonds,  and  notes 
are  solved. 

B.E.  409.     Consumer  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of  the  consumer  in  the  economy,  some  of 
the  forces  affecting  consumer  demand,  governmental  and  private  agencies  aiding 
the  consumer,  and  development  of  intelligent  techniques  for  buying  and  using 
consumer  goods  and  services.  (Not  open  to  students  who  completed  B.E.  421). 

B.E.  410.     Advanced  Accounting  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  advanced  course  for  students  who  have  two  years  of  accounting  empha- 
sizes problems  related  to  basic  accounting  principles,  cost  accounting,  and 
intermediate  accounting.  Topics  considered  include  determination  of  net  in- 
come, valuation,  consignments,  preparation  and  analysis  of  financial  statements, 
partnerships,  and  bankruptcy.    Prerequisite:   B.E.  402  or  college  equivalent. 

B.E.  411.     Tax  Accounting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  Federal 
tax  structure.  Extensive  training  is  provided  in  the  application  of  basic 
principles  to  the  specific  problems  of  the  individual.  All  forms  involved  in 
individual  tax  returns  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  of  account- 
ing. 

B.E.  412.     Project  Development  in  Consumer  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  permits  the  students  to  explore  in  a  specialized  fashion  two 
major  areas  of  consumer  education.  Projects  are  developed  on  housing  and 
furnishing  of  a  home,  which  illustrate  the  handling  of  material  and  the  pro- 
cedures that  might  be  used  in  developing  other  consumer  education  units. 
Prerequisite:  A  course  in  consumer  education  or  economics. 

B.E.  420.     Field  Studies  in  Business  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  introduce  business  education  students,  through  direct 
observation,  to  the  realities  of  the  business  world.  Field  trips  are  made  in  the 
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New  York  metropolitan  area  which  include  visits  to  business  organizations 
where  the  -following  types  of  business  activity  or  relationships  may  be  ob- 
served: production,  merchandising  and  advertising,  finance,  transportation  and 
communication,  employer-employee  relationships,  government  and  business 
relationships.  Field  trips  are  supplemented  by  regular  class  sessions  where 
discussions  are  held  and  visual  aids  presented  to  make  the  visits  more 
meaningful. 

B.E.  421.     Finance  and  Investments  for  Families  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  investments,  trusts,  and  estates.  It  concerns  itself 
with  types  of  securities,  diversification,  sources  of  information,  operation  of 
the  stock  market,  and  analysis  of  financial  statements.  Also  covered  are 
trusts,  wills,  and  estate  planning.  (Not  open  to  students  who  completed  B.E. 
409). 

B.E.  433.     Seminar:  Study  of  Use  of  Multiple-Channel  Equipment  in  the 

Business  Education  Classroom  3  s.hrs. 

This  seminar  concentrates  on  the  use  of  multiple-channel  equipment  in  the 
teaching  and  development  of  skills;  explores  the  learning  materials  presently 
available;  experiments  with  the  development  of  original  learning  materials; 
studies  problems  arising  for  the  teacher  and  the  student  in  the  use  of  such 
equipment;  and  explores  the  possibility  of  independent  study  in  the  skills  areas. 
The  writings  and  experiences  of  others  using  similar  installations  are  evaluated. 
Various  makes  of  equipment  are  studied.  Some  familiarity  with  the  use  of  such 
equipment  is  achieved; 

B.E.  434  Data  Processing — Introduction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  classroom  teacher 
with  literature  and  vocabulary  of  data  processing;  to  study  input  and  output 
media;  types  of  equipment;  to  examine  actual  installations;  and  to  consider 
data  processing  in  terms  of  the  high  school  program  and  high  school  placement. 
The  significance  of  job  analysis  and  systems  development  is  stressed. 

B.E.  435.     Unit  Record  Equipment  I.  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Concepts  and  operational  techniques  of  punched  card  data  precessing 
machines.  Control  panel  wiring  and  experience  with  the  card  punch,  account- 
ing  machine,   verifier,   and   sorter.     Lecture:    2   hours;    Laboratory:    2   hours. 

B.E.  436  United  Record  Equipment  II.  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

Advanced  concepts  and  operational  techniques  of  punched  and  data  proces- 
sing machines.  Control  panel  wiring  and  experience  with  interpreter,  repro- 
ducer, and  allied  equipment.  Emphasis  on  individual  projects.  Lecture:  2 
hours;  Laboratory:  3  hours.    Prerequisite:  Unit  Record  Equipment  I 

B.E.  449.     Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar        Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  student  who  has  not  had  extensive  full-time  business  experience  has  an 
opportunity  to  work  full-time  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer  in  a  business 
position  under  College  supervision.  An  evening  conference  is  held  weekly  to 
discuss  problems  related  to  the  work  experience  program. 

B.E.  480.     Touch  Shorthand  in  Recording  Communication  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  concentrates  on  introducing  keyboard  reaction  patterns  and 
theory  concepts  of  the  touch  shorthand  machine  and  in  developing  basic  skills 
and  a  knowledge  of  operation  of  the  machine.  Time  will  also  be  devoted  to 
discussing  methods  of  presentation,  and  there  will  be  discussions  on  how  the 
teacher  would  organize  and  evaluate  a  course  in  touch  shorthand. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  COURSES— 16:000 

D.E.  208.     Salesmanship  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Techniques  of  successful  selling  are  studied.  Topics  covered  include  selection 
of  prospects,  the  approach,  determining  needs,  sales  presentation,  overcoming 
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objections  of  the  customer,  closing  the  sale,  and  "plus"  selling.  Assigned  sales 
presentations  are  incorporated  in  the  applications  of  the  selling  techniques 
learned.    (Part-time  work  experience  recommended  when  taking  Salesmanship.) 

D.E.  406.     Advertising  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  comprehensive  view  is  given  of  the  policies  and  procedures  involved  in 
the  planning,  preparation,  and  application  of  advertising  in  a  retail  store.  A 
critical  approach  is  taken  to  the  problems  confronting  the  field  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  definition  of  sales  promo- 
tion, objectives,  establishment  of  policies,  analysis  of  sales  potentials,  evaluation 
cf  media  and  agents,  coordination  and  follow-up  of  sales  promotion  and 
advertising.  (Part-time  work  experience  is  recommended  when  taking  Adver- 
tising.) 

D.E.  414.     Merchandising  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  how,  what,  where,  and  when  to  buy; 
terms  of  purchasing,  tested  receiving  and  marketing  procedures;  mathematics 
of  merchandising — setting  retail  price,  planning  mark-up  and  mark-down;  and 
inventory  controls.  (Part-time  work  experience  recommended  when  taking 
Merchandising.) 

D.E.  417.     Marketing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  distribution  and  services  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer.  Marketing  policies  and  practices  are 
covered  as  well  as  the  evolution  and  change  of  marketing  procedures  and 
recent  governmental  activities  affecting  marketing.  A  managerial  approach  to 
the  subject  is  given. 

D.E.  418.     Retail  Store  Management  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  main  objective  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  problems 
involved  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  retail  organization.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  preparation  of  the  store  for  business,  the  movement  of  merchandise  from 
the  resource  to  the  store,  the  preparation  of  the  goods  for  sale,  the  movement 
of  the  goods  to  the  selling  floor  and  then  to  the  customer.  Customer  adjust- 
ment policies,  store  protection,  and  the  latest  kinds  of  equipment  used  by  retail 
stores  are  also  discussed  and  evaluated.  (Part-time  work  experience  recom- 
mended when  taking  Retail  Store  Management.) 

D.E.  419.     Merchandise  Information  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Merchandise  information,  both  textiles  and  non-textiles,  is  covered  to  give 
the  student  the  background  and  selling  information  needed  in  the  field  of 
retailing.  Students  will  be  given  standards  for  determining  quality  of  products 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  them.  Manufacturing  processes  of  various 
products  will  be  considered. 

D.E.  422.     Visual  Merchandising  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  and  elements  of  color,  line,  form, 
texture,  and  space  as  they  relate  to  displays,  merchandising,  and  advertising. 
Topics  include  appropriate  display  space,  lighting  arrangements,  improvisation 
of  display  equipment,  the  use  of  paper  mache  forms,  seasonal  displays,  equip- 
ment, and  care  of  display  fixtures. 

D.E.  423.     Buying  For  Distribution  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  employed  in  performing  the  functions  of  the 
merchandise  division  of  a  store.  The  functions  of  the  buyer  and  the  many 
facets  of  the  buyer,  and  problems  in  the  store  are  discussed.  Other  topics 
included  are  customer  demand  analysis,  comparison  shopping,  bargain  hunting, 
and  planning  the  buyer's  budget.  Buying  fashions,  staples  for  independent 
stores,  chain  stores,  and  resident  buying  offices,  as  well  as  foreign  buying,  is 
covered. 

D.E.  450.     Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Students  will  gain  supervised  paid-for  work  experience  in  a  cooperating 
department  or  mass  merchandise  (discount)  store.    As  part  of  the  supervised 
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work  program  they  attend  a  weekly  evening  seminar  in  which  discussions  will 
center  on  their  activities  in  the  stores  and  on  their  development  of  executive 
abilities  during  the  training.  Trainees  are  required  to  submit  regular  progress 
reports.  Work  program  is  in  operation  full-time  during  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
of  the  summer  session.  Undergraduates  take  this  course  during  the  summer 
following  completion  of  sophomore  year. 

D.E.  451.     Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Supervised  paid-for  store  experience  is  gained  in  a  specialty  or  limited-price 
variety  store.  Students  attend  a  weekly  evening  seminar  in  which  discussions 
will  center  on  their  activities  in  the  stores  and  on  their  development  of 
executive  abilities  during  the  training.  Trainees  are  required  to  submit  regular 
progress  reports.  Work  program  is  in  operation  full-time  during  ten  to  twelve 
weeks  of  the  summer  session.  Undergraduates  take  this  course  during  the 
summer  following  completion  of  junior  year. 

D.E.  452.     Principles  of  Vocational  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  basic  principles  and  practices  of  vocational  education.  The  course 
covers  the  cooperative  Federal-State  programs  of  vocational  education  de- 
veloped under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  George-Barden  Act,  George-Deen  Act, 
and  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act. 

D.E.  453.     Curriculum  Development  in  Distributive  Education      Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  construction  of  the  distributive  education  curriculum.  Included  are  an 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  community  in  curriculum 
planning,  careful  planning  and  group  cooperation  in  curriculum,  the  over-all 
development  of  the  pupil,  developing  vocational  competencies  in  curriculum, 
adult  education  curriculum  planning,  keeping  records  and  results  through 
follow-up  procedures,  and  the  evaluation  of  curriculum. 

D.E.  454.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Distributive  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  basic  principles  of  teaching  distributive  education  as  well  as  specific 
methods  of  teaching  the  program.  Coverage  includes  the  federal  legislation  as 
it  relates  to  the  program,  coordinator's  duties,  methods  in  teaching  store  sub- 
jects, use  of  lecture  and  demonstration  in  teaching,  forms,  reports  and  manuals, 
planning  the  lesson,  human  relations  for  store  personnel,  visual  aids,  free 
sources  of  materials,  textbook  evaluation,  trade  journal  use,  and  the  DE  club 
as  a  teaching  device.   Teaching  demonstrations  are  also  a  part  of  the  program. 

D.E.  455.     Coordination  of  Distributive  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  objectives  of  distributive  education  as  they  relate  to  the  coordinated 
distributive  education  program.  Included  are  the  coordinator's  job,  basic 
factors  of  cooperative  programs,  the  use  of  advisory  committees,  policies  of 
local  school  systems,  making  preliminary  surveys  of  the  community,  evaluating 
training  possibilities,  selecting  training  agencies,  pupil  selection,  supervision 
and  directed  study  methods.  (Part-time  work  experience  recommended  when 
taking  Coordination  of  Distributive  Education.) 

D.E.  456.     Organization  and  Administration  of  D.E.  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators 
with  the  objectives  of  distributive  education  and  with  the  details  and  problems 
of  organizing  and  administering  as  well  as  supervising  a  complete  cooperative 
program  in  distributive  education.  Areas  covered  are:  organization  of  voca- 
tional education  on  the  federal-state  and  local  levels,  understanding  the  use  of 
a  state  syllabus,  setting  up,  supervising  and  operating  a  cooperative  program, 
surveys  of  community  needs  and  student  needs,  physical  equipment  require- 
ments, advisory  committees,  and  the  use  of  public  relations  and  extension 
programs. 
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Bohn    (Chairman),    Almquist,    Barrett,    Becker,    Buehrens,    Davidson,  Earley, 

Feierabend,    Gardner,    Gordon,    Grieeo,    Hanson,     B.,    Hanson,    F.,  Krauss, 

Leavitt,    Lovasco,    McGee,    McCrory,    Mickelson,    Paul,    Pettegrove,  Radnor, 
Reaske,  Rich,  Roberts,  Rudy,  Stone,  Young. 

Courses  are  designed  and  arranged  to  achieve,  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
following  objectives  for  students  preparing  themselves  to  be  teachers  in  the 
secondary  school: 

1.  To  accumulate  a  factual  and  critical  knowledge  of  literature — World, 
English,  American — from  ancient  times  to  the  present; 

2.  To  practice  various  types  of  writing,  principally  expositional,  creative, 
and  journalistic,  and  to  gain  reasonable  command  of  the  process  of 
research; 

3.  To  learn  about  trends  in  examining  English  as  a  language,  so  that  gram- 
mar may  be  studied  and  advantageously  applied  to  speech  and  writing. 

4.  To  learn  professional  methods  and  testing  which  will  produce  the  most 
effective  response  to  what  is  being  taught  and  learned; 

5.  To  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  understand  what- 
ever extensions  of  them  may  appear  in  what  is  being  read  or  written; 

6.  To  become  acquainted  with  aids  to  communications  as  provided  by  pic- 
tures, television,  radio,  tape-recordings,  and  other  devices; 

7.  To  recognize  the  importance  of  co-curricular  activities  and  to  learn  how 
to  provide  such  experiences  for  the  high  school  student. 

English  Major — Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,   I   or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts      3 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
One  of  the  following:   2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.   120  Descrip 
Astronomy 
Psvc.  100  Gen.  Psyc.  & 

Mental  Health    3 

Eng.  151  HISTORY  OF  THE 

DRAMA  IN  ENGLAND  3 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.   100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis,  II 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II  3 
Sci.   100A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B   Biological  Science  4 

Elective    3 


15 


*  1  semester  hour  of  credit  granted  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  three  semesters  of  physi- 
cal education  activities. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.'200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol. 
Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective    3 

Eng.  211  History  of  The 

English  Language  3 

Eng.  221  American 

Literature,  I  3 

15 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the   following:    2 

Math.   101  Introductory  to 

Modern   Math. 
Math.   103  The  Development 

of  Math. 
Math.  104  Math  of  Personal 
Finance 
H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

Elective    3 

Eng.  341  The  Art  of  Poetry    3 
Eng.  354  Shakespeare's  Major 

Plays  3 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science  2 

Elective      3 

Eng.  419  English  Grammar 

and  Linguistics  3 

Eng.  422  British  Literature 

to    1798    3 

Eng.  471  Teaching  Eng.  in 

the  Sec.  Sch _3 

17 


Phys.  Ed.  200 B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Speech  1 00  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol. 
Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective    3 

Eng.  222  American 

Literature,  II  3 

"If 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 

Ed 3 

Lang.  412  Foundations  of 

Language  (Adv.)  2 

Math.   105  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Elective    3 

Eng.  361  The  English  Novel  ..  3 
Eng.  371  Exploring  High 

School  Readings  3 


16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4 —  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities  2 

Elective    3 


16 


TOTAL:    128  semester  hours 


Of  21  semester  hours  of  electives,  9  are  required  to  be  spent  in  a  secondary 
teaching  field  other  than  the  major. 

To  prepare  to  be  teachers  of  reading,  English  majors  are  urged  to  elect  as  part 
of  their  general  electives  any  or  all  of  the  following  sequence  of  reading  courses: 

Ed.  462     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  the  Secondary  School 
Ed.  463     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills 
Ed.  464     Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction 
See  Reading  Minor,  Education  Department 

*1  semester  hour  of  credit  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  three  semester  hours  of  physical 
education  activities. 
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COURSES   REQUIRED   FOR  AN    ENGLISH   MINOR 

English    151 — History  of  Drama  in  England  3 

English  221 — American   Literature,   1         3  ~~" 

English  222 — American   Literature,  II  3  *"" 

English  341 — The  Art  of  Poetry  3 

English  361 — The  English  Novel  3    - 

English  47 IX — Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School  2 

Electives  (Minimum,  4  S.  Hrs.)  From  The  Following 
2-Point  Engi  ish  Courses:  121.  122,  211,  252.  262.  263.  311. 
312.   321.   322.    342.   371.   408.   409,   441,   442,   453,   454.    Tin 

FOLLOWING  3-POINT  ENGLISH  COURSES  MAY  BE  ELECTED,  BRING- 
ING THE  TOTAL  SEMESTER  HOURS  TO  22  INSTEAD  OF  THE  REQUIRED 

21:  104,  123,  161,  205.  211.  231.  232.  310.  331,  354,  355; 
371.  408,  419,  422.  423.  431.  433.  454.  461,  462. 


ENGLISH   MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Required 


S.H. 


English  151  History  of  the  Drama  in  England  3 

English  211  History  of  the  English  Language  3 

English  221  American  Literature  I  3 

English  222  American  Literature  II  3 

English  341  The  Art  of  Poetry  3 

English  354  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays  3 

English  361  The  English  Novel   3 

Total  Required  21  s.hrs. 


Electives  from  the  Following 


S.H. 


English  104  Creative    Writing    3 

English   121  Myth  and  Literature   2 

English   122  Forms   of  Literature    2 

English   123  Eastern    World    Literature    3 

English  161  The  Short  Story  3 

English  205  Critical  Writing  and  the  Essay  3 

English  231  The  Age  of  Pope  3 

English  232  The  Age  of  Dr.  Johnson  3 

English  251  Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  2 

English  252  Contemporary  Drama:  Wilder  to  the  Present  ..  2 

English  262  The  Modern  Novel:  Flaubert  to  Lewis  2 

English  263  The  Contemporary  Novel:  Hemingway  to  the 

Present     2 

English  310  Journalism     3 

English  311  Language,  Thought,  and  Behavior  2 

English  312  English  as  a  Second  Language   2 

English  321  Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture  2 

English  322  Five  Great   Books    2 

English  331  The  Age  of  Wordsworth  3 

English  342  Metaphysical   Poetry  2 

English  355  Restoration    Drama    2 

English  408  Advanced  Creative  Writing  ....  3 
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English  409     Playwriting      2 

English  419     English  Grammar  and  Linguistics  2 

English  422     British  Literature  to   1798   3 

English  423    British  Literature,  1798  to  the  Present  3 

English  431     The  Age  of  Chaucer  3 

English  433     Shaw,  Galsworthy  and  Wells  3 

English  441  Modern  Poetry:  French  Symbolists  to  Eliot  ....  3 

English  442  Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  to  the  Present  ..  2 

English  453     Theme,  Form,  Idea  in  the  Drama  2 

English  454    Film  and  Society  3 

English  461     Biography     3 

English  462     Autobiography    3 

Total  Electives  Required  12  s.hrs. 

Total  Credits  for  Major  33  s.hrs. 


ENGLISH  COURSES— 20:000 

The  following  courses  are  Humanities  Electives  for  non-English  majors:  104, 
121,  122,  123,  161,  251,  252,  262,  263,  310,  311,  312,  321,  322,  409,  441, 
442,  454,  461,  462. 

(Any  of  these  courses  may  be  elected  by  the  English  major  only  as  free 
electives,  not  as  humanities  electives.) 

Eng.  104.     Creative  Writing  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Each  student  is  assisted  to  recognize  and  develop  his  creative  ability  in  writing 
and  to  find  his  best  form  and  style  through  writing  and  through  criticism  by 
the  instructor  and  the  class. 

Eng.  105.     Composition  and  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Reading,  with  insight  and  vividness,  selected  literary  works  from  different 
periods  and  cultures  becomes  the  basis  for  emphasizing  principles  and  methods 
of  expository  writing.  A  substantial  number  of  written  exercises  is  required  to 
provide  practice  in  both  composition  and  literary  analysis. 

Eng.  106.     Composition  and  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  writing  and  interpretive  skills  developed  in  English  105  are  applied  to 
representative  selections  of  literature  typifying  the  major  cultural  epochs  of 
the  Western  World,  studied  in  chronological  order.  In  addition  to  frequent 
written  exercises,  a  research  paper  dealing  with  some  aspect  of  the  literature 
is  required. 

Any  student  in  either  105  or  106  considered  by  his  instructor  to  be  in  need 
of  additional  instruction  in  the  basic  mechanics  of  writing  (spelling,  punctua- 
tion, grammar,  and  sentence  structure)  will  be  assigned  to  a  special  non-credit 
section,  which  will  meet  once  a  week  and  in  which  the  individual  student  will 
concentrate  on  his  particular  deficiencies.  A  student  so  designated  must  complete 
the  work  of  this  special  course  satisfactorily  before  he  is  given  credit  for  either 
105  or  106. 

Eng.  107.     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Eng.  108.     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  general  objectives  of  these  courses  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
of  105  and  106.  They  differ  in  more  advanced  writing  assignments  and  in  more 
extensive  literary  coverage.  Western  World  Literature  is  studied — from 
antiquity  through  the  medieval  the  first  semester,  and  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  contemporary  the  second  semester.  Only  those  students  who  satisfy 
the  English  faculty  of  their  ability  and  general  preparation  will  be  admitted 
to  these  courses. 
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Eng.   121.     Myth  and   Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Selected  primitive  and  classical  myths  are  studied  comparatively  with  em- 
phasis on  some  of  the  major  motifs  and  archetypes.  Selected  literary  works 
are  analyzed  to  illustrate  how  myth  and  myth-making  process  function  in 
the  literary  work  of  art.  Theories  about  the  origin  of  myths  are  considered. 

Eng.  122.     Forms  of  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Distinctive  characteristics  and  functions  of  literary  forms  are  studied.  Atten- 
tion is  focused  on  present-day  types.  Critical  principles  are  established  to 
further  the  reading  of  contemporary  writers. 

Eng.  123.     Eastern  World  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  classics,  as  well  as  standard  modern  works,  of  Persia,  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  will  be  studied  and  interpreted.  The  works  selected  will  include  religious, 
philosophical,  and  love  poetry;  epics,  short  stories,  novels,  and  drama. 

Eng.  151.     History  of  Drama  in  England  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  aesthetic,  historical,  and  cultural  analysis  of  dramatic  literature  in  England 
is  made  from  medieval  origins  to  the  Twentieth  Century.  All  important  phases 
of  the  development  are  studied  so  that  a  comprehensive  survey  is  achieved. 

Eng.  161.     The  Short  Story  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving  literary  form,  em- 
phasizing the  productions  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Stories 
are  analyzed  for  both  human  and  literary  values. 

Eng.  205.     Critical  Writing  and  the  Essay  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Critical  analysis  of  essays  as  a  literary  form  enables  the  student  to  recognize 
the  art  of  essay  writing,  to  improve  his  critical  thinking,  and  to  develop  his 
technique  of  writing. 

Eng.  211.     History  of  the  English  Language  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  development  of  English  from  its  Indo-European  origins  to  the  present 
is  studied.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  Germanic  strains,  the  morphology 
of  Old  English,  and  the  dialects  of  Middle  English.  Samples  of  the  writing  of 
successive  periods  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  dynamics  of  the  language. 

Eng.  221.     American  Literature,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Literary  works  from  William  Bradford  through  James  Russell  Lowell  are 
studied  in  relation  to  their  political  and  social  backgrounds  as  a  record  of  events 
and  influences  forming  a  new  nation. 

Eng.  222.     American  Literature,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Literary  works  from  Walt  Whitman  to  the  present  are  studied  to  direct 
attention  to  their  aesthetic  value  and  to  their  political  and  social  background 
and  influence. 

Eng.  231.     The  Age  of  Pope  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Satire  in  verse  and  prose,  journalism,  the  sentimental  drama,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  the  novel  are  focal  points  of  this  course.  Authors  studied  include  Pope, 
Swift,  Addison  and  Steele,  Shaftesbury,  Mandeville,  and  Thomson. 

Eng.  232.     The  Age  of  Dr.  Johnson  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  major  literary  figures  of  the  last  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  are 
introduced.  Beginning  with  the  renowed  Doctor  and  the  members  of  the  "Club," 
the  study  continues  with  such  poets  as  Gray,  Cowper,  Chatterton,  Blake,  and 
Burns. 

Eng.  251.     Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Representative  plays  from  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  are  studied  for  their  traditional, 
aesthetic  values  and  for  their  unique  contributions  to  the  development  of 
modern  drama.  Critical  insight  and  historical  perspective  are  emphasized  as 
keys  to  understanding  and  appreciation.  Attendance  at  live  productions  is 
required. 
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Eng.  252.     Contemporary   Drama:   Anderson  to   the   Present  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Key  plays  from  Anderson  to  the  present  are  studied  for  their  emphasis  on 
the  "new"  in  the  theater.  The  plays  are  criticized  for  their  aesthetic  and 
sociological  values.  Attendance  at  live  productions  is  required. 

Eng.  262.     Modern  Novel:   Flaubert  to  Lewis  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

British,  American,  and  Continental  novels  from  1850  to  1925  are  reviewed. 
Critical  attention  is  directed  toward  political,  social,  and  literary  values  in 
selected  novels.  Selected  novels  are  read  and  examined  intensively. 

Eng.  263.     Contemporary  Novel:  Hemingway  to  the  Present         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  broad  cultural  implications  of  the  20th  Century  novel  are  examined. 
Social,  political,  psychological,  and  spiritual  trends  are  given  special  attention. 

Eng.  310.     Journalism  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Problems  of  teaching  journalism  and  of  advising  student  publications  are 
considered.  Training  is  given  in  recognizing  and  covering  news  and  preparing 
it  for  print,  including  copywriting,  headline  writing,  proof  reading,  and  page 
make-up.  Little  or  no  previous  training  in  journalism  is  needed. 

Eng.  311.     Language,  Thought,  and  Behavior  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  effects  of  language  on  human  thinking,  behavior,  and  personality  are 
examined.  Ways  in  which  language  organizes  our  thinking  and  shades  our 
responses  are  studied.  Recent  studies  of  the  problems  of  verbal  communications 
are  reviewed. 

Eng.  312.     English  as  a  Second  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Language  patterns  and  usage  in  oral  and  written  English  are  studied  and 
practiced  with  consideration  given  to  needs  of  individual  students.  Some  time 
is  spent  on  comparative  linguistics. 

Eng.  321.     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Art  provides  an  understanding  among  people  throughout  the  world.  By 
examining  the  relation  between  art  and  literature,  and  seeing  that  re-creation 
of  experience  is  a  function  common  to  both,  the  student  learns  how  literature 
provides  understanding. 

Eng.  322.     Five  Great  Books  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Five  books  which  have  profoundly  influenced  the  development  of  civilization 
are  studied  in  depth.  Choice  is  cooperative. 

Eng.  331.     The  Age  of  Wordsworth  Cr:  3  s.hrs 

The  literary  expression  of  the  philosophical  and  cultural  views  of  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century  will  be  studied  in  the  work  of  William  Wordsworth  and  his 
circle,  with  attention  to  the  impetus  which  led  to  the  development  of  the 
Romantic  movement,  the  stages  of  its  growth  and  its  ultimate  contribution 
to  the  world  of  ideas  and  letters. 

Eng.  341.     The  Art  of  Poetry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

After  a  critical  consideration  of  the  problems  of  defining  and  evaluating 
poetry,  representative  selections  illustrative  of  critical  points  of  view  are 
discussed.  The  characteristics  of  different  types  of  poetry  are  noted,  and 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  work  of  representative  major  poets  in  an  historical 
perspective. 

Eng.  342.     Metaphysical  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  Donne,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  Crashaw,  and  Marvel  is  examined 
in  depth  with  special  emphasis  on  their  contemporary,  social,  philosophic,  and 
aesthetic  patterns  of  thought.  The  influence  of  this  major  literary  tradition  of 
seventeenth-century  England  on  twentieth-century  poetry  is  also  examined. 
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Eng.  354.     Shakespeare's   Major   Plays  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  plays  of  Shapespeare  most  frequently  taught  in  high  school  are  studied 
in  terms  of  Shakespeares  dramatic  art.  sources  of  his  plays,  staging  in  the 
Elizabethan  theater  and  in  the  modern,  and  typical  textual  problems.  Providing 
background  and  methods  for  teaching  Shakespeare  in  high  school  is  the  ob- 
jective. 

Eng.  355.     Restoration   Drama  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Etherege,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Dryden,  and  Vanbrugh  are  studied  in  the 
light  of  recent  scholarship.  Plays  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  new  dramatic 
forms,  conventions,  and  production  techniques  of  the  era.  In  particular,  the 
course  weighs  the  significance  of  three  major  innovations:  the  comedy  of 
manners,  the  proscenium  stage,  and  the  actress. 

Eng.  361.     The  English  Novel  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

From  Defoe  to  Cary,  the  most  eminent  British  novelists  will  be  read, 
analyzed  as  to  form  and  theme,  and  judged  in  the  light  of  literary,  social,  moral, 
and  cultural  criteria. 

Eng.  371.     Exploring  High  School   Readings  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  different  age  levels  identifies  problems 
involved  in  the  selection  of  literature  for  grades  7-12.  Reading  and  analysis 
of  representative  works  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  extensive  reading  are  the 
main  activities. 

Eng.  408.     Advanced   Creative   Writing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  nature  of  the  creative  process  in  the  arts  in  general  is  studied  as  it 
relates  to  creative  writing.  Through  work  on  an  extensive  writing  project,  the 
student's  creative  ability  is  further  developed.  Methods  of  teaching  creative 
writing  are  studied.  (Prerequisite:  20-104:  or  examples  cf  creative  writing 
ability  submitted  to  the  instructor. ) 

Eng.  409.     Playwriting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Lectures  and  discussions  focus  on  the  nature  of  dramatic  dialogue,  on 
problems  of  form,  and,  most  importantly,  on  the  part  which  the  script  plays 
in  a  total  dramatic  production.  There  is  opportunity  for  exercises  in  writing 
dramatic  scripts,  from  the  brief  skit  to  the  one-act  play. 

Eng.  419.     English  Grammar  and   Linguistics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Both  the  traditional  and  the  new  approaches  to  the  study  and  teaching  of 
English  grammar  are  studied.  Relationships  between  grammatical  rules  and 
usage  are  examined  to  define  the  limits  of  grammar.  The  practical  approach  of 
structural  linguistics  to  the  problems  of  grammar  in  writing  is  discussed. 

Eng.  422.     British  Literature  to  1798  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

All  forms  of  British  literature,  except  drama  and  fiction,  from  the  beginnings 
to  the  triumph  of  romanticism  in  1798,  are  systematically  surveyed.  Chronology, 
development,  and  the  transmission  of  influences  and  traditions  through  the 
centuries  are  studied. 

Eng.  423.     British  Literature,  1798  to  the  Present  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

British  literature  from  1798  to  the  present  is  surveyed.  English  422,  here 
continued,  is  a  prerequisite. 

Eng.  431.     The  Age  of  Chaucer  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  medieval  literature  in  England.  Portions  ot 
Chaucer,  Gower,  Wycliffe,  and  Langland  are  read  in  Middle  English.  Other 
writings  and  their  cultural  settings  are  treated  in  lectures,  discussions,  and 
term  papers. 

Eng.  433.     Shaw,   Galsworthy,   Wells  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  eminent  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  Century  will  be 
read  and  discussed  to  understand  their  attitudes  toward  society  and  to  examine 
the  contrasts  in  their  ideas  and  styles. 
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Eng.  441.     Modern  Poetry:  French  Symbolists  to  T.  S.  Eliot  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Representative  Symbolist,  Georgian,  and  Imagist  poets  are  studied  in  depth 
in  order  to  examine  the  theories  and  principles  upon  which  Modern  Poetry  is 
based. 

Eng.  442.     Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  to  the  Present  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  distinctive  poetry  movements  that  have  occurred  since  the  Imagists  are 
examined  through  the  study  in  depth  of  representative  poets.  Critical  apprecia- 
tion is  developed  through  comparison  of  diverse  styles,  themes,  and  poetic 
theories. 

Eng.  453.     Theme,  Form,  and  Idea  in  the  Drama  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Theme,  form,  and  idea  are  investigated  in  dramatic  history.  Selected  plays 
from  Aeschylus  to  the  present  are  studied  in  analytical  rather  than  chronological 
sequences.  By  this  approach  the  student  participates  in  the  formulation  of  basic 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  drama  in  general. 

Eng.  454.     The  Film  and  Society  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  film  is  studied  and  evaluated  as  an  art  form,  an  educational  device,  a 
social  force,  and  an  entertainment  medium.  The  history  of  motion  pictures, 
film  techniques,  and  the  scenario  as  a  literary  type  are  examined.  Numerous 
films  are  shown,  analyzed  and  discussed. 

Eng.  461.     Biography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Selected  biographical  writings,  including  autobiography,  diary,  and  memoirs, 
from  medieval  England  to  contemporary  American  Pulitzer  Prize  biographies, 
are  examined.  Study  emphasizes  both  changing  concepts  of  the  form  and  also 
revelations  of  the  nature,  character,  and  varied  destinies  of  human  personality. 

Eng.  462.     Autobiography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  world's  major  autobiographical  writing  as  it  appears  in  memoirs,  diaries, 
and  journals  of  some  of  the  greatest  political  and  literary  figures  will  be 
evaluated.  Beginning  with  autobiographical  expression  in  ancient  times,  the 
reading  proceeds  chronologically.  A  deeper  insight  into  the  life  and  times  of 
these  figures  in  terms  of  their  significance  for  contemporary  life  is  emphasized. 

Eng.  471.     Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Methods  of  handling  problems  in  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
are  studied  to  enable  a  teacher  to  secure  the  best  responses  from  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students.  Textbooks  and  all  tools  of  learning  are  examined 
and  evaluated.  Unit  and  lesson  plans  are  analyzed  and  made.  Critical  observa- 
tion of  active  teaching  in  College  High  School  is  the  background  of  all  dis- 
cussion. 

Eng.  47 IX     Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  objectives  are  the  same  as  Eng.  471;  it  is  also  taught  in  part-time,  exten- 
sion and  summer  session  for  certification  credit. 
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Calcia     (chairman),    Barnet,    Chapman,    Civitello,    Coates,    de    Leeuw,    Geiss, 

Kampf,    Kyle,    Lockwood,    Martens,    McCreath,    O'Connell,    Ross,    Schiebel. 
Vernacchia,  Watkins,  Wygant. 

Students  who  complete  the  fine  arts  curriculum  are  certified  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  senior  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

The  first  two  years  the  students  explore  design  in  a  variety  of  media  and  the 
art  forms  of  painting,  ceramics,  theater  and  puppetry. 

The  third  year  students  study  art  and  civilization,  textiles,  the  foundation  of 
method  in  art  education,  and  arts  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Sculpture,  metalwork,  home  design  and  community  planning,  drafting  and 
woodwork,  photography,  and  life  drawing  are  studio  electives.  Electives  offered 
in  art  history  and  philosophy  are  philosophy  of  art,  modern  philosophies  of 
art,  art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  art  cf  the  Twentieth  Century,  selected 
problems  in  art  history,  and  masterpieces  of  world  art. 


Fine  Arts  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

A  ctivities      * 

Hist.  101  Dew  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.   105  Composition  & 

Ltierature,  I  3 

or 
Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Sci.   100 A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B   Biological  Science     4 
F.A.  101 A  Design  in 

Materials,  I 2 

F.A.  405A  Drawing,  I  0 

F.A.  102 A  Ceramics:  Pottery 

&  Sculpture,  I  3 

F.A.  115A  Intro,  to  Art 

History,    I  1 

16 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.   100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Lit.,  II  3 

or 
Eng.  108  Writing  &  Lit.,  II 
Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Psyc.    100  Gen.  Psyc.  and 

Mental    Health  3 

F.A.   10 IB  Design  in 

Materials,  II  2 

F.A.  405B  Drawing,  II  0 

F.A.  102B  Ceramics:  Pottery 

&  Sculpture,  II  3 

F.A.  115B  Intro,  to  Art 

History,  II  1 

17 


*  1  semester  hour  of  credit  granted  upon  satisfactory  completion  ol  three  semesters  of  physi 

cal  education  activities. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  2'00A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities       * 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psychology  3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Econ. 

Pol.  Sci.   200  Intro,   to  Pol.  Sci. 

Socio  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
F.A.  200A  Theater  Arts,  I  ....     2 

F.A.  201A  Textiles,  I  2 

F.A.  202A  Painting,  I  2 

F.A.  405C  Drawing,  III  0 


15 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303   Teacher  in  School 

&  Community 3 

Math.  105  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Free  electives  4 

F.A.  3 00 A  Art  &  Civiliza- 
tion, I  3 

F.A.  301 A  Art  in  Commerce  & 
Industry,  I  2 

F.A.  405E  Drawing,  V  0 

F.A.  302  Foundations  of  Art 
Education  2 


16 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Ed.  403  B  Student  Teaching  (5 

weeks  off  campus)  4 

Math.  101  Intro,  to  Modern  2 

Mathematics  or 
Math.  103  Development  of 

Mathematics  or 
Math.    104  Mathematics  of 

Personal  Finance 

Free  elective 2 

F.A.  403 A  Print  Making,  I  ....     2 

F.A.  405G  Drawing,  VII  1 

F.A.  420A  Sculpture,  I  _2_ 

16 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities        * 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living 2 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.  120  Descriptive 
Astronomy 

Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 
One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Socio.  200  Intro,  to 
Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
F.A.  200B  Theater  Arts,  II  ....     2 

F.A.  201B  Textiles,  II  2 

F.A.  202B  Painting,  II  2 

F.A.  405D  Drawing,  IV  _0_ 

16 


Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching      3 

Ed.  403 A  Student  Teaching — 

Junior  Practicum  (5  wks. 

off  campus)  4 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science   2 

F.A.  300B  Art  &  Civilization, 

II  3 

F.A.  30 IB  Art  in  Commerce  & 

Industry,  II  2 

F.A.  405F  Drawing,  VI 0 

F.A.  401  Art  Curriculum  of 

Elementary  and  Secondary 

Schools  2 

16 


Elective — Humanities  2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Ed.  4  Education  elective  3 

Free  Electives  6 

F.A.  403B  2 


15 


TOTAL:    128  semester  hours 


T    semester   hour   of   credit   upon    satisfactory   completion    of    three    semesters    of   physical 
education  activities. 
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FINE   ARTS— 24:000 

F.A.   100.     Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  except  those  majoring  in  fine  arts. 
The  ways  in  which  man  has  expressed  himself  in  the  many  forms  of  the 
visual  arts  including  painting,  ceramics,  sculpture,  weaving,  print  making, 
architecture,  the  theater,  motion  pictures,  and  photography,  are  explored 
through  studio  work,  demonstrations  by  artists  and  craftsmen,  reading,  dis- 
cussion, and  trips  to  art  sources.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  art  and  the  experiences  of  art,  their 
significance  to  the  individual,   and  their  role   in  a  culture. 

F.A.  101 A  and  101B.     Design    in    Materials  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  explore  elements  of  design  and  organization  in  art  forms. 
The  relationship  of  materials,  tools,  and  processes  in  terms  of  the  function 
of  each  art  form  is  learned  through  personal  exploration  in  a  wide  variety 
of  media.  The  integral  nature  of  the  arts  and  culture  is  given  major  emphasis. 
The  reading  content  is  based  upon  a  study  of  contemporary  art  forms. 
Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  102A  and  102B.     Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture       Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  in  ceramics  include  the  making  of  pottery  and  sculpture 
by  coil,  slab,  throwing,  and  casting  as  well  as  primitive  techniques.  All 
methods  of  decorating  are  explored,  including  slip,  sgraffito,  underglaze, 
and  glaze.  The  making  of  glazes  and  experiments  in  glaze  formulas  are 
carried  out.  Stacking  and  firing  the  kiln  are  a  part  of  each  student's 
experience. 

The  course  content  includes  a  study  of  the  world's  great  ceramic  periods 
through  reading  and  museum  trips.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.   110.     Introduction  to  Design  in  Materials  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  involves  an  exploration  of  the  creative  potential  of  many 
materials  including  wire,  wood,  metal,  plaster,  textiles,  yarn,  clay,  plastics, 
etc.  Essential  to  the  experimentation  in  the  materials  is  the  development  of 
an  understanding  of  the  design  element.  To  help  the  student  learn  more 
about  design,  he  is  encouraged  to  visit  museums  and  galleries,  as  well  as 
stores  that  display  the  work  of  designer-craftsmen.  He  also  investigates  sources 
of  materials,  both  natural  and  man-made.  He  uses  the  tools  of  the  artist 
and  craftsman,  always  with  the  emphasis  on  the  originality  and  design 
quality  of  the  product.   Humanities  elective   for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  115  A  &  B.     Introduction  to  Art  History  1  credit  each  (2) 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  freshman  art  students  with  some  of 
the  major  art  styles  and  art  forms  of  the  major  world  civilizations  of  the 
past  and  present.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  200A  and  200B.     Theater  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

A  major  goal  of  these  courses  is  the  development  of  techniques  of  group 
planning  for  the  solution  of  an  art  problem  and  the  awareness  of  individual 
responsibility  for  group  achievement.  Experiences  are  in  the  production  of 
puppet  and  marionette  shows  and  the  preparation  of  scenery  and  lighting 
for  live  productions.  Study  and  experimentation  in  these  areas  and  in  the 
allied  fields  of  dance,  film,  and  television  are  made  through  reading,  trips, 
and  interviews.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  201A  and  201B.     Textiles  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  include  the  design  of  textiles  through  the  processes  of 
weaving  and  decorating.  Textiles  are  woven  on  simple  handmade  looms,  and 
on  professional  floor  and  table  looms,  with  consideration  given  to  types  of 
loom  experiences  suitable  for  children  of  different  ages.  Textiles  are 
decorated  by  tie  and  dye,  block  print,  batik,  stencil,  painting,  and  needlework, 
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applique  and  rug  hooking.  Historic  and  contemporary  fabrics  and  their  design 
and  uses  in  various  cultures  are  studied  through  readings  and  visits  to 
museums,  shops,  and  galleries.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  202A  and  202B.     Painting  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  include  experiences  in  many  media  and  forms  of  painting. 
The  student  is  encouraged  to  experiment  with  emphasis  on  personal  modes 
of  expression.  The  use  of  design  is  directed  toward  the  formulation  of  a 
competent  individual  statement.  The  development  of  painting,  beginning  with 
the  impressionist  movement  and  including  contemporary  directions,  con- 
stitutes the  major  reading  content  of  the  course.  Frequent  visits  to  galleries 
and  museums  are  required.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  300A  and  300B.     Art  and   Civilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

A  study  is  made  of  historic  periods  in  which  art  most  clearly  reflects  the 
culture.  The  impact  on  art  of  geographic  conditions  and  social,  economic, 
and  religious  forces  is  studied.  Present  art  forms  are  understood  by  a  study 
of  their  historic  roots.  These  courses  serve  to  integrate  the  student's  historic 
art  information  and  to  develop  his  critical  and  evaluative  abilities.  Museum 
visits  and  extensive  reading  are  required.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  301 A  and  30 IB.     Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry       Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Lettering,  layout,  display,  and  educational  exhibition  techniques  are 
developed  in  the  workshop.  College  activities  when  appropriate  supply  the 
content  of  the  technical  problems.  The  relationship  of  hand  art  to  machine 
art  is  considered,  and  the  role  of  the  artist-industrial  designer  in  a  technological 
age  is  studied  to  discover  his  contribution  to  a  culturally  healthy  environment. 
Readings  include  writings  of  Morris,  Mumford,  and  others  and  current 
national  and  foreign  periodicals  of  industrial  design.  Required  of  fine  arts 
majors. 

F.A.  302.     Foundations  of  Method  in  Art  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  content  of  this  course  includes  a  study  of  research  findings  of  the 
pattern  of  child  development  in  plastic  and  graphic  media;  the  organization 
and  presentation  of  art  experience  to  the  children  of  grades  one  through 
twelve;  the  relationship  of  art  to  other  areas  of  the  curriculum;  and  the  role 
of  the  arts  in  the  extra-curricular  program  within  the  school  and  the 
community.  Practical  aspects  of  teaching  art  including  materials  and  tools, 
and  their  sources,  cost,  care,  and  organization  are  studied.  Required  of  fine  arts 
majors. 

F.A.  400.     Philosophy   of  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
theories  of  art  and  the  nature  of  the  art  experience.  Readings  include  the 
works  of  major  philosophic  writers,  artists,  and  psychologists.  Through 
discussion  each  student  is  encouraged  to  develop  a  personal  philosophy  of 
art  education.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  401.     Art  Curriculum  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools    Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  organize 
his  learnings  into  a  tentative  curriculum  of  art  and  to  test  his  thinking  in 
relation  to  the  best  curriculum  guides  in  current  use.  Required  of  fine  arts 
majors. 

F.A.  402.     Modern  Philosophies  of  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  the  major  writers  in  art  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries  is  examined.  Exploration  is  made  in  the  nature  of  the  creative 
experience,  the  function  of  art  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 
the  nature  of  the  creative  process,  the  rise  of  new  materials,  and  institutions 
and  sentiments  affecting  current  thinking  in  the  field.  Discussions  are  based 
on  readings  of  philosophers,  poets,  social  scientists,  psychologists,  and  artists. 
Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 
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F.A.  403A  and  403B.     Print  Making,  I  and  II  (  r:   2  s.hrs.  each 

The  many  ways  of  making  prints  (etching,  dry  point,  wood  cuts  and 
wood  engraving,  lithography,  silk  screen,  photograms,  and  photography) 
are  learned  in  personal  production  which  emphasizes  the  relation  of  material, 
tool  and  process.  Adaptation  of  these  professional  media  to  classroom  use  is 
one  aspect  of  these  courses.  The  work  of  masters  in  these  various  types 
of  print  making  is  studied  in  reproduction  and  in  museum  trips.  Required 
of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  405G.     Drawing,    VII  Cr:   1  s.hr. 

This  course  is  required  in  the  seventh  semester.  Throughout  the  first  six 
semesters  a  program  of  drawing  experiences  is  offered  in  connection  with  the 
major  studio  courses.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  semester  a  portfolio  may  be 
required,  evidencing  general  proficiency  in  the  various  media  and  forms  of 
drawing.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  406.     Art  Workshop,  I  and   II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

This  elective  for  fine  arts  majors  is  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  have 
a  concentrated  experience  in  art  form  of  his  choice.  Each  student  projects 
his  own  problem  in  consultation  with,  and  under  the  direction  of,  a  faculty 
member. 

F.A.  409.     Industrial    Design   Laboratory  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course,  planned  for  majors  in  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts,  begins 
with  a  brief  survey  of  the  role  and  contribution  of  the  industrial  designer 
in  contemporary  society.  Laboratory  work  follows.  Students,  individually  or 
in  teams,  design  a  chosen  product,  considering  form,  function,  materials, 
sales  potential,  production  problems,  and  presentation  techniques.  Elective 
for  fine  and  industrial  arts  majors. 

F.A.  411.     History  of  Oriental  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Just  as  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  developed  out  of  humanism  and 
its  man-centered  philosophy,  so  the  art  of  the  East  grew  out  of  equally 
strong,  although  totally  different  (and  even  diametrically  opposed),  in- 
fluences. This  course  examines  the  factors  which  shaped  Oriental  society  and 
the  rich  art  inventory  that  evolved  in  China,  Korea,  Japan,  India,  South 
East  Asia,  and  the  neighboring  Islamic  world.  Slides,  illustrations,  and 
museum  objects  are  studied  not  only  as  they  mirror  historic  developments 
but  primarily  as  objects  of  artistic  excellence  in  themselves.  Elective  for 
fine  arts  majors  and  a  humanities  elective. 

F.A.  412.     Primitive  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  art  of  those  people  we  generally  call  "primitive"  — 
African  and  Oceanic  —  and  of  the  various  people  of  North,  Central,  and 
South  America  before  the  arrival  of  Columbus.  Far  from  being  the  crude 
expressions  of  illiterate  savages,  their  art  appeals  to  modern  man  for  the 
sophisticated,  immediate  and  forceful  impact  it  makes.  The  major  styles 
and  sub-styles  of  the  regions  listed  above  are  identified  through  slides, 
illustrations  and  examples  exhibited  in  museums  and  galleries,  and  the  works 
are  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  aesthetic  contributions.  Elective  for 
fine  arts  majors  and  a  humanities  elective. 

F.A.  413.     History    of    American    Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  examination  of  art  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  present  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  question  of  the  development 
of  an  American  ''style"  in  the  light  of  its  relationship  to,  and  dependence 
upon,  European  art.  The  landscape,  portrait  and  genre  traditions  in  the 
painting  of  the  United  States  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  developments  of  the 
20th  Century.  Folk,  classical  and  modern  expressions  in  sculpture  are 
surveyed  as  well  as  architecture  from  colonial  dwellings  to  works  of  this 
century.  An  elective  for  fine  arts  majors  and  a  humanities  elective. 
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F.A.  420A  and  420B.     Sculpture   General:   I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide,  for  the  fine  arts  majors,  studio  experiences  in 
modeling,  direct  carving,  construction,  and  casting.  A  variety  of  materials 
is  explored  including  clay,  plaster,  metal,  plastics,  stone,  and  wood.  Further 
assignments  require  readings,  reports,  and  visits  to  museums  and  galleries. 
First  semester  required  of  fine  arts  majors.  Second  semester  an  elective  for 
fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  425A  and  425B.     Metalwork   General:    I   and   II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  introduce  fine  arts  students  to  the  metals  and  techniques 
traditionally  used  in  the  shaping  of  useful  articles  and  to  the  influence  of  both 
materials  and  construction  on  methods  of  design.  The  role  of  the  designer- 
craftsman  in  a  technological  society,  the  relationships  of  hand  and  machine 
arts,  and  the  influence  of  the  handicrafts  on  the  development  of  taste  are 
explored.  Research  includes  trips,  reading  and  discussion.  Elective  for  fine 
arts  majors. 

F.A.  440A  and  440B.     Home  Design  and  Community  Planning 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  design  of  the  home  and  the  community  for  the  full  utilization  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  resources  of  industry,  engineering,  science,  and  art  is  the 
content  of  this  course.  Work  of  leading  architects  and  city  planners  is 
explored  as  it  fits  into  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  interest  to  the  student 
and  as  a  reflection  of  our  contemporary  cultural  patterns.  Trips  to  sources  for 
home  furnishing,  model  homes,  and  well-planned  communities  are  included 
in  the  course  activities.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  445A  and  445B.     Life   Drawing  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Fine  arts  majors  study  the  structure  and  proportions  of  the  human  form 
with  emphasis  on  expressiveness  of  drawing.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  450.     Print  Making,  I  —  Silk  Screen  Printing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  and  practice  the  graphic  art 
techniques  of  silk  screen  from  the  creation  of  the  master  designs  through 
the  construction  of  necessary  printing  facilities  and  printing.  Experiences 
include  the  use  of  tusche,  glue,  stencil  lacquer,  and  photographic  techniques. 
For  fine  arts  majors  and  others  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

F.A.  451   A  and  B.     Painting:  The  Environment  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each  (4) 

This  course  offers  experiences  in  an  area  of  painting  whose  content  depends 
essentially  upon  a  personal  vision  of  the  outer  world.  The  interpretation  of 
landscape  as  a  unique  source  of  pictorial  ideas  will  be  of  first  importance  and 
the  student  will  be  encouraged  to  acquire  concurrently  some  understanding 
of  landscape  painting  in  art  history.  To  this  end  study  of  styles  achieved  by 
master  landscapists  will  be  carried  out  with  particular  reference  to  their 
relevance  in  our  time.  A  variety  of  painting  media  will  be  used  according  to 
individual  desire.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  452.     Multi-Media  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  will  present  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  previous  fine 
arts  experience  in  painting,  sculpture  and  various  aspects  of  theater  arts. 

The  projects  will  be  architectural  and  environmental  in  nature  and  will 
serve  to  introduce  the  student  to  both  historical  and  contemporary  ideas  of 
total-art.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  453.     Modern    Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey,  through  the  use  of  visual  materials  such 
as  slides,  art  films,  and  reproductions,  and  through  discussion,  the  major 
influences  and  trends  in  the  development  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
of  this  century.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 
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F.A.  460 A   and  460B.     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art     Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  content  is  predominantly  creative,  using  the  technical  materials  as  a 
medium  of  expression  and  experimentation.  The  work  of  leading  contemporary 
artists  using  photograph)  as  an  art  medium  is  studied.  Elective  for  fine  arts 
majors. 

F.A.  462.     Foundations  of  Painting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

I  his  elective  gives  the  non-art  major  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  art 
form,  painting,  in  greater  depth,  following  the  Introduction  to  the  Visual 
\iis.  the  required  general  education  course.  The  various  schools  of  modern 
and  contemporary  painting  with  reference  to  their  precursors  will  he  studied 
through  readings,  trips,  and  s'.udio  experiences.  Humanities  elective  for  non- 
art  majors. 

F.A.  467.     Foundations  of  Home   Design  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  design  of  the  home  and  the  community  for  the  utilization  of  resources 
of  industry,  engineering,  science  and  art  is  the  content  of  this  course.  Problems 
arising  from  current  psychological,  sociological  and  economic  conditions  will 
be  studied. 

Modern  and  contemporary  architecture  and  modern  industrial  designers 
will  be  studied  to  learn  their  contributions  to  modern  living.  This  is  a 
humanities  elective  designed  to  enlarge  the  student's  experiences  in  this  area 
beyond  the  required  course.  Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts.  Humanities  elec- 
tive for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  468A  and  468B.       Foundations   of   Photography    I    &    II 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  for  the  creative  development  of  the  individual  in 
photography,  through  personal  experiences,  trips,  films,  discussions,  lectures, 
criticisms,  and  demonstrations.  Areas  for  exploration  include  documentary, 
realism,  romanticism,  action  photography,  portraiture,  and  nature  photo- 
graphy. Essentials  of  the  photographic  process,  including  developing,  enlarg- 
ing, and  exhibiting  are  covered.  Humanities  elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  469A  and  469B.     Foundations  of  Theater  Arts  I  &  II 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  develop  an  increased  interest  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  theater  arts.  Study  in  the  allied  areas  of  opera,  musical 
comedy  and  the  dance,  as  well  as  the  communication  arts  of  cinema  and 
television,  is  made  through  trips,  reading  and  interviews.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  community  theater.  Construction  of 
models  is  used  to  increase  appreciation  of  contemporary  stage  and  set 
designs.  Outstanding  designers  are  studied.  Lighting  demonstrations  are 
arranged  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Speech  Department.  Participation  in 
campus  theater  experiences  is  encouraged.  Humanities  elective  for  non-art 
majors. 

F.A.  470.     Foundations   of  Textiles  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  art  of  textiles  is  studied  historically  from  primitive  forms  to  contem- 
porary developments  in  methods  and  materials.  The  contributions  of  the 
Peruvians.  American  Indians.  Oriental  countries,  and  the  Medieval  period 
as  well  as  modern  methods  will  be  studied.  Studio  experiences  will  be  used 
to  demonstrate  these  contributions  and  the  methods  of  these  cultures. 
Humanities  elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  490.     Art  of  the   19th  Century  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  explores  the  major  art  movements  of  the  19th  Century  in  terms 
of  the  changes  of  social,  political,  and  artistic  institutions  and  ideas  and 
interests  of  the  leading  artist  personalities.  The  rise  of  Classicism,  Romantic- 
ism, and  Realism;  the  salon  at  midcentury:  and  the   Impressionists   and   Post- 
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Impressionists  are  discussed  as  well.  The  work  of  this  period  is  studied 
through  illustrated  lectures,  museum  trips,  reading,  and  discussion.  Humanities 
elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  491.     Art   of   the   20th   Century.  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  influences  and  trends  in  the  development  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the  20th  Century.  Activities  include 
illustrated  lectures,  discussions,  readings,  reports,  and  visits  to  museums  and 
galleries.  Humanities  elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  492A  and  492B.     Selected   Problems   in   Art  History,  I  and  II 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  are  seminar  courses  dealing  with  selected  art  problems  of  historic, 
social,  and  philosophical  nature.  Some  of  the  following  topics  are  chosen 
for  a  detailed  examination:  the  human  figure  in  the  history  of  art,  the  rise 
of  landscape  painting,  Impressionism  in  the  East  and  West,  historical  views 
of  art  criticism,  the  self  portrait,  Romanticism  and  Realism,  art  and  society, 
the  art  market,  the  relation  of  the  sciences,  and  the  rise  of  "Isms."  Methods 
for  dealing  with  selected  topics  include  lectures,  readings,  reports,  and 
discussion.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  493.     Masterpieces  of  World  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  for  non-art  majors,  this  introductory  course  studies  key  works  of 
art  representing  prehistoric  cultures,  the  ancient  world,  the  East,  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  modern  period,  in  reference  to  their  historical  and 
cultural  settings  and  the  personality  of  the  artist.  The  course  employs 
illustrated  lectures,  museum  and  gallery  trips,  readings,  and  discussion. 
Humanities  elective  for  non-art  majors. 


In  Art  Class 
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Gaeng  (Chairman),  Aranau,  Barbeito,  Bock,  DeLorcnzo,  Eiben,  Guarino, 
Kibbe,  Klibbe,  Knecht,  Lenel,  Maxwell,  Mine,  Prieto,  Rambaldo,  Rivera- 
Rivera,  Roederer,  Scarnici,  Sergent,  Shore,  Softer,  Standring,  Susi,  Szklarczyk. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  sound  scholarship,  culture  and  an  understanding  of 
peoples  whose  language  they  are  to  teach. 

All  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  planned  to  pro- 
vide linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human  relation- 
ships in  order  to  insure  efficient  professional  service.  The  emphasis  is  on  se- 
quential development  which  has  the  effect  of  unifying  the  work  within  the 
department  and  of  correlating  it  with  English,  social  studies,  education,  art 
and  music. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  work  in  that 
language  for  the  four  years  of  the  college  curriculum.  In  these  four  years  the 
prospective  teacher  of  French,  German,  Latin,  or  Spanish  acquires  a  knowledge 
of  his  major  subject  and  an  understanding  of  the  problems  connected  with 
teaching  his  major. 

Teacher  Education  Majors  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  the 
following  courses: 

French  —  101,   102,  203,  204,  305,  308,  310,  401,  402,  403 

German  —  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402,  403 

Latin      —  101,    102,  203,  204,  305,  306,  307,  401,  402,  403,  404 

Spanish  —  101,   102,   103,  201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402,  403 

Prerequisite  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in  any  language  are  three  or 
four  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  language.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
excellent  students  who  have  not  fully  met  this  requirement.  High  School  Latin 
is  desirable,  but  it  is  not  prerequisite  for  the  study  of  a  modern  language. 

All  class  work  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  is  conducted  entirely  in 
these  languages. 

The  Department  sponsors  foreign  language  clubs.  In  these  extra-curricular 
activities  prospective  language  teachers  have  opportunity  for  leadership  and 
creative  work.  The  department  also  sponsors  chapters  of  National  Honor  So- 
cieties in  the  major  languages. 

The  College  High  School  plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of  students 
of  the  department.  Observations  and  active  participation  through  limited  as- 
sistantship  and  occasional  demonstration  are  made  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language  work  preparatory  to  high  school 
teaching  is  the  possibility  of  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  country,  a  feature 
which  this  College  stresses  in  its  training  of  teachers  of  modern  languages. 

Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study  Abroad  register  for  the  work 
before  taking  it.  All  such  matters  relating  to  the  country  and  institution  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received,  reports  to 
be  made,  and  the  like,  are  prearranged  with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
For  further  information  see  the  Graduate  Catalog. 

Since  the  program  started,  over  two  hundred  students  from  the  College  have 
spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of  Austria.  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  Mexico,  Spain,  South  America,  and  Switzerland. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 
THE  BEGINNING  LANGUAGES 

Fr.  100A  and  100B.     Beginning  French  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  start  French  in  college. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  training  the  student  to  understand,  speak,  read, 
and  write  the  language.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
courses. 

Fr.  200A  and  200B.     Intermediate  French  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Fr.  100A  and  100B  are  also 
open  to  students  who  wish  to  minor  in  French  but  who  lack  the  language 
proficiency  necessary  for  Fr.  101  and  102,  courses  designed  for  majors  and 
selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  courses. 

Ger.  100A  and  1G0B.     Beginning  German  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  without  previous  instruction  in 
German.  The  approach  is  oral-aural,  and  students  are  taught  to  understand  and 
to  use  simple  idiomatic  German.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements 
for  the  courses. 

Ger.  200A  and  200B.     Intermediate  German  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Ger.  100A  and  100B  are  open 
to  those  students  who  wish  to  minor  in  German  but  who  lack  the  language 
proficiency  necessary  for  Ger.  101  and  102.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the 
requirements  for  the  courses. 

Lat.  100A  and  100B.     Beginning  Latin  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

Introduction  to  the  structure  of  the  Latin  language  through  observation  of 
the  pattern  as  it  appears  in  sententiae  and  passages  of  connected  reading 
material.  Acquisition  of  basic  language  skills  through  practice  of  the  patterns 
of  the  language. 

Lat.  200A  and  200B.     Intermediate  Latin  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  students  experience  in  the  reading  of  Latin 
poetry,  to  develop  a  vocabulary  useful  in  reading  literature,  to  observe  the 
structure  of  the  Latin  language  as  the  poet  utilizes  it,  and  to  note  the 
universality  and  applicability  of  general  themes  in  literature. 

Span.  100A  and  100B.     Beginning  Spanish  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  start  Spanish  in  college. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  training  of  the  students  to  understand,  speak,  read, 
and  write  the  language.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
courses. 

Span.  200A  and  200B.    Intermediate  Spanish  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Span.  100A  and  100B  are  also 
open  to  students  who  wish  to  minor  in  Spanish  but  lack  the  language  pro- 
ficiency necessary  for  Span.  101,  102,  courses  designed  for  majors  and  selected 
minors. 


FRENCH 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  of  French 
an  understanding  of  the  French  people,  their  culture  and  their  problems  through 
a  study  of  the  development  of  their  civilization — their  social,  economic, 
political,  literary,  and  artistic  life.  The  student  is  given  opportunity  to  develop 
self-expression  in  the  foreign  tongue  through  readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 
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I-  k i  n(  h  Major  —  Teacher  Enucu  ion 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    

Hist.   101  Dew  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.   105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B    Biological  Science     4 
Psyc.   100  Gen.  Psyc.  and 

Mental  Health  3 

FR.  101  French  Civilization: 

Contemporary  France  4 


S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities  * 

Hist  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II      3 
Eng.  106  Composition  <£ 

Literature.    II    or  3 

Eng.   108   Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts  3 

One  of  the  following:      2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.    100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.   120  De scrip. 
Astronomy 
FR.   102  French  Civilization: 
Origins  To  1610  _4__ 

17  15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.   Ed.   200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psyc 3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Electives4   5 

FR.  203  17th  Century  French 

Literature  4 

FR.  310  Phonetics 2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc.         3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Math.    101    Introductory 

to  Modern  Math. 

Math.    103   The  Development 

of  Math. 
Math.   104  Math,  of  Personal 
Finance 

Electives4   4 

FR.  204  1  8th  Century  French 
Literature    4 


16  16 

*1   semester  hour  of  credit  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  three  semesters  of  physical   ed- 
ucation activities. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Community    

3 

Sec.  Ed.  or  

3 

Math.  105  Elements  of  Statistical 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Mcths.  of 

Reasoning  

? 

Teaching1 
H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  .... 

Lang.  412  Gen.  Linguistics  

2 

2- 

One  of  the  following: 

One  of  the  following: 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology     

3 

Anthropology 

3 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives  

3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

FR.  305  19th  Century  French 

Science 

:■ 

Literature    

3 

Electives 

3 

FR.  308  20th  Century  French 

Literature 

3  — 

16 


16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought 3 

Elective2  fM ::-.■..-.. ^...iXtfV. 6 

FR.  401  Teaching  French  in 
Sec.  Schools 3 

FR.  402  French  Grammar 

For  Teachers  4 

16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching*  8 

Ed.  4— Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities  2 

FR.    403  French  Literature 

For  High  School  2 


15 


Total:  128  semester  hours 


Students   who   wish   to   obtain   Certification   K-12   must   take   Ed.    304X,    Principles   and 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

Students   who   wish    to    obtain    Certification   K-12    should    take   Lang.   422,    Methods    oj 

Teaching  Foreign  Language  in  Elementary  School,  at  this  time. 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  Certification  K-12  and  who  have  taken  Ed.  304X  and  Lang. 

422  will  do  Student  Teaching  in  both  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Students  desiring  a  minor  should  start  taking  courses  toward  that  minor  at  this  time.  At 

least  9  credits  are  required  to  be  spent  in  a  teaching  field  other  than  French. 


FRENCH  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Required 

S.H. 

French  101  French  Civilization:   Contemporary  France  ....  4 

French  102     French  Civilization:  Origins  to  1610  4 

French  203     17th  Century  French  Literature  4 

French  204     18th  Century  French  Literature  4 

French  305     19th  Century  French  Literature  3 

French  308     20th  Century  French  Literature  3 

Total  Required  22  s.hrs. 

Electives  from  the  following 

S.H. 

French  210     French    Composition    2 

French  302     Development  of  the  French  Novel  to  1890 2 

French  307     Survey  of  French  Poetry  2 

French  310     French   Phonetics    2 

French  311     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature  2 

French  312    The  French  Renaissance  2 

French  3*13     17th  Century  Philosophers   2 

French  314     18th  Century  Theater   2 

French  315     History  of  French  Language   2 

French  316     Spoken  Language  Practice   2 

French  408     Contemporary  French  Drama  2 

French  409     Senior  Seminar  2 

French  411     Study   Abroad    6-10 

Lang.     412     Foundations  of  Language:  Advanced  2 

Total  Electives  Required  10  s.hrs. 
Total  Credits  for  Major  32  s.hrs. 
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SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD   IN   FRENCH 


Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  French  must  take  21  semes- 
ter hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 

41-100A  and    100B    Beginning   French    6* 

41-200A  Intermediate   French  I  3 

41-200B  Intermediate   French   II    3 

41-101  French  Civilization:    Contemporary  France   4 

41-102  French  Civilization:   Origins  to   1610   4 

41-210  French  Composition  2 

41-310  French  Phonetics    2 

41-401  The  Teaching   of   French   in   Secondary   Schools  3** 

41-402  French  Grammar  for  Teachers  4*** 

♦These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 

**This  is  a  required  course  for  non-foreign  language  majors.  Majors  in  another  foreign 
language  need  not  take  this  course  and  need  only  18  s.h.  to  complete  the  requirement  of 
a  second  teaching  field  in  French. 

♦♦♦Required  course  for  all  students  seeking  a  second  teaching  field  in  French. 


FRENCH  COURSES— 41:000 

Fr.  101.     French  Civilization:  Contemporary  France  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  France  today  through  a  study 
of  various  aspects  of  her  material,  intellectual,  artistic,  and  spiritual  life.  The 
course  is  open  to  French  majors  and  selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part 
of  the  requirements. 

Fr.  102.     French  Civilization:  Origins  to  1610  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  background  from  which  contem- 
porary France  has  emerged.  A  study  is  made  of  French  history  from  its  origin 
and  of  the  cultural  development  of  France — social,  intellectual,  artistic,  and 
spiritual — through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  course  is  open 
to  French  majors  and  selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  require- 
ments. 

Fr.  203.     Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  most  representative  authors  of  the  century,  including  playwrights,  are 
studied  in  this  course.  Descartes  and  Pascal  will  be  studied  in  detail  in  a 
separate  elective  course  on  French  philosophers  of  the  century. 

Fr.  204.     Eighteenth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  explore  the  literature  and  civilization  of  Eighteenth 
Century  France.  It  will  do  so  through  an  advanced  language  study  based  on 
explication  de  textes  of  representative  authors  both  prose  writers  and  dramatists. 

Fr.  305.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  important  literary  and 
artistic  movements  of  nineteenth-century  France.  Representative  works  of  the 
Romantic,  Realistic  and  Symbolistic  schools  are  studied. 

Fr.  308.     Twentieth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  threefold  aim  of  the  course  is: 

CI)  to  help  the  student  understand  and  appreciate  the  new  trends  of  thought 
in  France  through  literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable  him  to  plan  his  reading 
intelligently  by  selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that  contemporary  litera- 
ture offers;  and  (3)  to  give  him  a  background  for  a  more  thorough  study  of 
this  period. 
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Fr.  310.     French  Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  practical  applications 
of  phonetic  science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  a  good  pronunciation.  The 
use  of  the  I. P. A.  is  practiced  in  weekly  transcriptions.  Problems  of  articulation, 
rhythm,  accentuation,  and  intonation  are  studied.  Intensive  work  is  done  in 
the  Language  Laboratory.  The  course  is  required  of  all  sophomore  French 
majors. 

Fr.  401.     The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  student  plans  lessons,  evaluates  techniques,  and  demonstrates  his  under- 
standing of  good  language  teaching  procedures,  based  on  class  lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  readings;  he  learns  to  handle  the  language  laboratory  and  to 
incorporate  the  newest  audio-lingual  techniques  into  the  framework  of  direct- 
method  teaching. 

Fr.  402.     French  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.  It  provides  a  complete 
grammatical  review  with  a  wealth  of  collateral  information  on  specific  difficult 
points  with  demonstrations  of  teaching  procedures.  This  course  is  closely 
integrated  with  Fr.  401. 

Fr.  403.     French  Literature  for  the  High  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  students  with  French  authors  suitable  for  study  in 
the  American  high  school.  It  is  required  of  all  senior  teacher  education, 
French  majors  following  the  period  of  supervised  teaching. 

ELECTIVES 

Fr.  210.     French   Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive  practice  in  French  prose 
composition. 

Fr.  302.     Development  cf  the  French  Novel  to  1890  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  French  novel  from  1678  to  1890. 
Works  characteristic  of  each  period  of  development  are  studied. 

Fr.  306.     French  Drama  for  High  School  Teachers  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  a  wide  selection  of  French 
plays  suitable  for  study  in  high-school  classes  in  French.  Attention  is  given  to 
the  special  problems  involved  in  producing  a  play  in  French  with  a  high-school 
cast. 

Fr.  307.     Survey  of  French  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  development  of  French  poetry  as  an 
expression  of  different  literary  movements.  Authors  representative  of  each 
period  are  studied,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries. 

Fr.  311.     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  medieval  French  literature  from  its  origins  to  the 
year  1500.  The  development  of  the  principal  genres,  such  as  the  chanson  de 
geste,  the  courtly  romance  and  the  drama,  will  be  studied.  Examples  of  thes^ 
genres  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

Fr.  312.     The  French  Renaissance  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  French  literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Selected  works  of  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade  will  be 
read  and  discussed,  with  particular  emphasis  on  their  relationship  to  the 
ideological  currents  of  their  time. 
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Fr.  313.     Seventeenth  Century  Philosophers  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  philosophical  currents  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Descartes  and  Pascal.  These 
works  will  be  read  and  discussed  and  their  influence  on  the  philosophers  of 
subsequent  generations  will  be  traced. 

It.  315.     Evolution  of  the  French  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  introductory  survey  of  the  history  of  the  French  language, 
designed  for  students  with  no  background  in  philosophy  or  linguistics.  In  this 
course,  the  evolution  of  the  language  from  Latin  to  modern  French  will  be 
traced,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  development  of  sounds,  forms  and 
vocabulary. 

Fr.  316.     Spoken  Language  Practice  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive  practice  in  conversation  for 
students  desiring  to  improve  their  verbal  fluency.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
organize  discussions  on  subjects  of  interest  and  concern  to  members  of  the 
class.  Learning  of  vocabulary,  correct  use  of  verbs  and  proper  pronunciation 
will  be  stressed. 

Fr.  409.     Senior  Seminar 

This  honors  seminar  course  will  deal  with  selected  topics  from  the  great 
currents  of  French  literature,  with  a  study  in  depth  of  literary  figures  of 
particular  significance.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  research  paper  on  a 
specific  author.  The  course  is  open  to  both  Liberal  Arts  and  Teacher  Education 
candidates. 

Fr.  410.     Advanced  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  student's  mastery  of  the  language 

through  written   and  oral  exercises   accompanied   by   a   review  of   advanced 
grammar. 

Fr:  411.     Study  Abroad  Cr:  6-10  s.hr^. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and  students  an  opportunity  to 
gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  historical,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life 
of  France.  This  aim  will  be  achieved  through  visits  to  various  representative 
sites,  tours,  and  lectures.  The  program  will  be  conducted  in  French  so  that 
maximum  profit  may  be  derived  in  the  process  of  learning  the  language. 
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German  Major — Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  \00 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B   Biological  Science     4 
Ger.  101  German 

Civilization,  /  3 

Ger.  103  German  Composition    2 


S.H.  Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

3  Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the 

4  Visual  Arts   3 

One  of  the  following:   2 

3  Sci.   100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

2  Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.  120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 
Psyc.    100   Gen.   Psyc.   and 

Mental   Health                           3 
Ger.  102  German 
Civilization,   II  _3 

15  L7~ 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Psyc.   201    Child  Psyc 3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Electives4   3 

Ger.  201  German  Literature 

in  the  19th  &  20th 

Centuries,  1 3 

Ger.  203  German  Phonetics  ..     2 


16 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
Psyc.  202  Adolescent 

Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:   3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives4   5 

Ger.  202  German  Literature 

in  the  19th  &  20th 

Centuries,  II _3^ 

16 


*1   semester  hour  of  credit  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  three  semesters  of  physical  ed- 
ucation activities. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Math.    101   Introduction  to 
Modern  Math. 

Math.   103  The  Development 
of  Math. 

Math  104  Math   of  Personal 
Finance 
One  of  the  following: 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology  3 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Lang.  412  General  Linguistics  ..     2 

Electives  3 

Ger.  301  German  Literature 

in  the  Classical  Period,  I  ..     3 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed.  or  3 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching1 
Math.  105  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Electives  6 

Ger.  302  German  Literature 

in  the  Classical  Period,  II     3 
Ger.  303  Contemporary 

German  Fiction  2 


16 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought  3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science  2 

Elective — free2 4 

Ger.  401  Teaching  German  in 

Secondary  Schools  3 

Ger.  402  German  Grammar 

for  Teachers  4 


16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching*  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities  2 

Ger.  403  German  Literature 

for  High  School  2 


16 


15 


Total:  128  semester  hours 


Students   who   wish    to    obtain   certification    K-12    must    take    Ed.    304X,    Principles   and 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

Students   who   wish   to    obtain    certification    K-12    should    take    Lang.    422,    Methods   of 

Teaching  Foreign  Language  in  Elementary  School,  at  this  time. 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  certification  K-12  and  who  have  taken  Ed.  304X  and  Lang. 

422  will  do  Student  Teaching  in  both  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Students  desiring  a  minor  should  start  taking  courses  toward  that  minor  at   this  time; 

at  least  9  credits  are  required  to  be  spent  in  a  teaching  field  other  than  German. 
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GERMAN  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 


REQUIRED 

German  101 
German  102 
German  201 


S.H. 

3 
3 


German  202 

German  301 
German  302 
German  303 


the     19th     and     20th 


the    19th     and     20th 


German  Civilization  I 
German  Civilization  II 
German  Literature     in 

Centuries   I    

German  Literature     in 

Centuries    II    3 

German  Literature   in  the   Classical  Period   I  3 

German  Literature  in  the  Classical  Period  II  3 

Contemporary   German   Fiction    2 

Total  Required  20  s.hrs. 
Elect ives  from  the  following 

German  103     German  Composition  2 

German  203     German  Phonetics    2 

German   304     German   Literature:     Origins  to   Reformation  2 

German  305     German  Literature;    16th    to    18th    Centuries  2 

German  306     German  History    2 

German  308     Development  of  the  German  Language  2 

German  310     Advanced  Composition  2 

German  403     Development  of  German  Poetry  2 

German  405     German  Drama  since  Goethe   3 

German  408     The  Age  of  Goethe  3 

German  409     The   Age   of  Schiller   3 

German  410     Senior  Seminar 2 

German  412     Modern  German   Poetry   2 

Language  412     General    Linguistics    2 

Total  Electives  Required   12  s.h. 
Total  Credits  for   Major  32  s.h. 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN  GERMAN 

Students   interested   in    a   second   teaching   field   in    German    must   take    21 
semester  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 

42-100A      and   100B  Beginning  German  6* 

42-200A      Intermediate   German  I   3 

42-200B      Intermediate    German    II    3 

42-101         German  Civilization   I    3 

42-102         German  Civilization    II    3 

42-103         German  Composition   2 

42-203  German  Phonetics  2 

42-401  The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools  3** 

42-402  German    Grammar    for    Teacher,  4 

*These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
**This  is   a   required   course   for   non-foreign   language    majors.    Majors   in    another   foreign 

language  need  not  take  this  course  and  need  only  18  s.h.  to  complete  the  requirement  of 

a  second  teaching  field  in  German. 
** Required  course  for  all  students  seeking  a  second  teaching  field   in  Geinnin. 
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GERMAN  COURSES— 42:000 

Ger.  101.     German  Civilization,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  102.     German  Civilization,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  introduce  contemporary  German  civilization  and  German 
history  and  geography.  Students  are  trained  systematically  in  understanding 
and  using  idiomatic  German.    Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements. 

Ger.  103.     German  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  students  better  control  of  the  structure  of  the 
language  by  oral  and  written  practice. 

Ger.  201.     German  Literature  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  I      Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  202.     German  Literature  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  II    Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  basic  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  continue  to  give  students  facility  in  the 
spoken  and  written  use  of  the  language.  The  medium  used  to  attain  this  end 
consists  of  selected  works  (fiction,  essays,  poetry,  and  drama)  of  German 
literature  from  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  the  present  time. 

Ger.  203.     German  Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  practical  applications 
of  phonetic  science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  good  pronunciation.  The 
understanding  and  use  of  the  I.P.A.  is  practiced.  Problems  of  articulation, 
rhythm,  accentuation,  and  intonation  are  studied. 

Ger.  301.     German  Literature  in  the  Classical  Period  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  302.     German  Literature  in  the  Classical  Period  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  continue  on  a  more  advanced  level  the  work  done  in  Ger.  201 
and  Ger.  202.  They  introduce  students  to  the  German  classical  and  romantic 
periods,  i.e.,  to  representative  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  some 
of  the  older  romanticists.  Increasing  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  study  of 
German  literary  history,  its  development,  trends,  and  styles  in  contrast  to  the 
work  done  in  Ger.  201  and  Ger.  202  where  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
appreciation  of  individual   literary  works. 

Ger.  303.     Contemporary  German  Fiction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  continue,  on  a  higher  level  of  understanding,  the  work 
done  on  German  prose  works  in  the  courses  Ger.  201  and  Ger.  202.  Some 
of  the  great  German  novels  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  their  entirety  with  emphasis  on  the  personal  and  stylistic  charac- 
teristics of  the  authors  and  of  the  literary  period  which  they  represent. 

Ger.  401.     Teaching  German  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  aims,  objectives,  and  methods  used  in  teaching 
German  in  secondary  schools,  discusses  textbooks,  supplementary  teaching 
material,  the  language  laboratory,  tests. 

Ger.  402.     German  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  a  review  of  grammar  with  special  emphasis  on  difficulties 
encountered  in  teaching  German  to  students  of  English  language  background. 

Ger.  403.     German  Literature  for  High  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  German  literature  appropriate  for  the  high  school  age  group 
will  be  taken  up.  Criteria  of  linguistic  and  aesthetic  difficulties  will  be  dis- 
cussed as  well  as  aspects  of  literary  appreciation  important  in  giving  high 
school  students  an  interest  in  and  understanding  of  literature. 
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ELECTIVES 


Ger.  304.     German  Literature  from  the  Origins  to  the 

Reformation  Period  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  305.     German  Literature  from  the  16th  to  the  1 8th  Century    Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Both  of  these  courses,  though  to  be  taught  independently  of  each  other  and 
possibly  in  alternate  years,  are  designed  to  round  out  the  students'  survey  of 
the  course  of  German  literature.  Selected  works  of  the  old-high  and  middle- 
high  German  period  as  well  as  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  will  be  read  in  modern 
German  versions.  Selected  works  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Centuries  are  to 
awaken  the  students'  understanding  of  the  trends  preceding  the  classical  period. 

Ger.  306.     German  History,  A  Survey  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  to  provide  the  background  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
intellectual  evolution  without  which  much  of  German  literature  cannot  properly 
be  understood  and  appreciated. 

Ger.  308.     Development  of  the  German  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  background,  growth, 
and  structure  from  the  Indo-European  and  Germanic  beginnings  to  the  language 
as  spoken  today. 

Ger.  310.     Advanced  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  to  continue  on  a  higher  level  the  course  offered  in  the  first 
year.  The  student's  mastery  of  elementary  structures  is  taken  for  granted.  In 
this  course  he  is  to  be  introduced  systematically,  by  oral  and  written  work, 
to  fine  points  of  grammar  and  style. 

Ger.  405.     German  Drama  Since  Goethe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Outstanding  plays  and  dramatists  from  the  period  of  Goethe's  death  to  the 
present  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

Ger.  408.     The  Age  of  Goethe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  409.     The  Age  of  Schiller  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses,  though  to  be  taught  independently  of  each  other  and  possibly 
in  alternate  years,  are  to  introduce  the  students  more  thoroughly  and  intimately 
than  it  was  possible  in  42-301  and  42-302  to  the  works,  lives,  and  continuing 
importance  of  the  two  classic  writers. 

Ger.  410.     Senior  Seminar  on  Selected  Topics  of  German 

Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  topics  to  be  chosen  for  this  senior  seminar  might  deal  with  some  of  the 
great  writers,  like  Holderlin,  or  Biichner,  or  Kleist,  who  are  apt  to  be 
sidestepped  in  the  large  survey  courses  because  they  stand  outside  the  prevailing 
trends  and  styles  of  their  own  time. 

Ger.  412.     A  Survey  of  the  Development  of  German  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  students  a  view  of  the  development  of  the  many 
forms  of  lyrical  and  epic  poetry.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  poetry  from 
the  classical  period  to  the  present,  but  wherever  necessary,  the  evolution  of 
forms,  like  the  sonnet  or  the  ode,  will  be  historically  traced. 

LATIN 

The  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  to  continue  the  work  begun  in  the  language 
in  high  school.  Further  development  of  the  ability  to  read  and  to  comprehend 
the  language  and  literature,  and  a  deepening  of  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  historical-cultural  prominence  of  Rome  and  her  contribution  to 
Western  civilization  are  basic  objectives.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  evolution 
of  the  language  as  it  developed  from  the  Greek  to  the  Romance,   upon  the 
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language  of  ideas  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  literary  masters,  and  upon  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  institutions  which  have  influenced  the  Western 
world. 

Latin  Major 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    .*..     * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Psyc.  100  Gen.  Psyc.  &  Mental 

Health    3 

Sci.    100A  Physical  Science   or 

Sci.  100B  Biological 

Science   4 

Lat.  101  Cicero  &  Roman 

Philosophy  4 


17 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.   106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.   108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

Sci.    100C   The   Earth   Sciences     2 
Lat.  102  Vergil's  Poetry 4 


15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psyc 3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives  4 

Lat.  203  Roman  Drama  3 


15 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  E. 

Activities    * 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 

Electives  5 

Lat.  204  Roman  Lyric  Poetry  3 


16 


*1    semester   hour   of   credit   upon   satisfactory    completion    of    three    semesters   of   physical 
education  activities. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Math.   101  Introductory  to 
Modern  Math 

Math.  103  The  Development 
of  Math. 

Math.   104  Math,  of 
Personal  Finance 
Lang.    412    General   Linguistics     2 

Electives  4 

Lat.  306  Roman   Letter 

Writing  2 

Lat.  402  Latin  Grammar  for 

Teachers  4 


17 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to 
Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to 
Geography 
Math.   105  Elements  of 

Statistical   Reasoning    2 

Electives  3 

Lat.  305  Materials  for 

Teaching  Latin  2 

Lat.  307  Roman  History  4_ 

17 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Ed.  401   Dev.  of  Educational  Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  X 

Thought  3  Ed.  4 —  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Mathematics    or  Elective — Humanities  2 

Science  2  Lat.  404  Medieval  Latin  2 

Electives  5 

Lat.  401  Teaching  of  Latin  in 

Secondary  Schools  3 

Lat.  403  Latin  Literature 

for  High  School  2  

15 

15  TOTAL:  128  semester  hours 

Note:    9    semester   hours    of   electives — a    concentration — are    required    in    a 
secondary  teaching  field  other  than  the  major. 


LATIN   COURSES— 44:000 

Lat.  101.     Cicero  and  Roman  Philosophy  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Cicero's  philosophical  essays  are  studied  for  style,  content  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  philosophy. 

Lat.  102.     Vergil's  Poetry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Depth   study   of  the   Aeneid,    Books,    I,    III,   IV.     Readings    from   VII-XII. 

Lat.  203.     Roman  Drama  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Reading  of  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence  with  attention  to  Latin 
language  and  authors'  influence  on  the  development  of  the  drama. 

Lat.  204.     Roman  Lyric  Poetry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Selections  are  read  from  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  differences  in  theme,  content,  metrics. 

Lat.  305.     Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools        Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  examination,  evaluation  and  collection  of  audio-visual  materials  and 
a  demonstration  of  use  of  them  in  carefully  structured  observation  and  par- 
ticipation experiences  in  College  High  School. 

Lat.  306.     Roman  Letter  Writing  Cr.  2  s.hrs. 

The  public  figure  of  the  Late  Republic  and  the  private  citizen  of  the  Silver 
Age  are  seen  through  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

Lat.  307.     Roman  History  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  history  of  Rome  is  studied  through  the  writings  of  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

Lat.  401.     Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

History  of  methodology,  emphasis  upon  new  approaches  and  techniques, 
evaluation  of  texts,  construction  of  lesson  plans,  reviews,  and  tests,  attention 
to  the  development  of  a  Latin  curriculum,  observation  and  class  instruction 
under  supervision  in  College  High  School. 

Lat.  402.     Latin  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  grammar,  to  give  practice 
in  the  writing  of  Latin  according  to  the  styles  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  to  study 
those  styles  in  the  best-known  works,  and  to  set  standards  of  criticism  of  prose 
and  poetical  writing.  These  objectives  stress  materials  useful  in  high  school 
teaching. 
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Lat.  403.     Latin  Literature  for  the  High  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  rapid  rereading  of  the  authors  traditionally  read  in 
high  school  classes — Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  A  compilation  of  an  anthology 
and  selections  from  Latin  literature  suitable  for  use  to  implement  high  school 
texts  and  which  might  serve  as  supplementary  reading  in  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram in  a  class  project  is  made. 

Lat.  404.     Medieval  Latin  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  transition  of  the  language  from  Classical 
to  Romance.  It  centers  on  literature  of  church  and  state  for  the  study  of  the 
evolution  of  modern  western  ideas. 

ELECTIVE3  (Not  offered   every  year) 

Lat.  302.     Roman  Satire  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Reading  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  and  discussion  of  the  satire  as  a  genre  of 
reporting. 

Lat.  303.     Lucretius  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  reading  of  De  Rerum  Natura  with  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  science  and  philosophy  in  antiquity  with  emphasis 
upon  Greek  schools  of  thought  and  Roman  interpretations  of  Hellenistic  ideas. 

Lat.  405.     The  Elegy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  Roman  elegaic  poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  elegy  as  a  form  of  poetic  expression.  Comparisons 
are  made  of  the  elegy  in  Latin  and  English  literature. 

Lat.  407.     Laboratory  Materials  for  Latin  Teachers  Cr:  2  shrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  function  and  use  of  a  language  laboratory  for  teachers 
of  Latin,  evaluation  of  current  commercial  materials  and  experimentation 
with  teacher  designed  materials  and  patterns  are  the  major  topics  of  this  course. 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD  IN   LATIN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  Latin  must  take  21  semester 
hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 

44-100A      and    100B    Beginning    Latin    6* 

44-200A      Intermediate    Latin    I    (Prose)     3 

44-200B      Intermediate    Latin    II    (Poetry)     3 

44-101  Cicero  and  Roman  Philosophy  4 

44-102         Vergil's    Poetry    4 

44-305  Materials     for     Teaching     Latin     in     Secondary 

Schools    2 

44-401  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  3** 

44-403         Latin  Literature  for  the  High  School  2 

44-402         Latin  Grammar   for   Teachers    4*** 

*These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
**This  is  a  required  course  for   non-foreign  language  majors.   Majors  in   another  foreign 
language  need  not  trke  this  course  and  need  only  18  s.h.  to  complete  the  requirement  of 
a  second  teaching  field  in  Latin. 
■  **  Required  of  students  starting  on  the  200A/B  or   101-102  levels. 

SPANISH 

Following  the  trend  of  the  times,  the  work  in  Spanish  while  maintaining  the 
classic  approach  is  now  placing  considerable  emphasis  on  Hispanic- American 
civilization. 
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Spanish  Major — 1 1  \<  hi  r  Education 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall   Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities 
Hist.   101  Dev.  of  World  Civ 
Eng.  105  Comp.  &  Lit.,  I  or 
Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the 

Visual  Arts   3 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Sci.   100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.   100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.   120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 
Span.  101  Civilization  of 

Spain,  I  3 

Span.  103  Spanish  Composition    2 


S.H. 


16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psyc.  3 

Speech   100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 

Electives4   4 

Span.  201  Spanish- American 

Civilization   16th- 18th 

Centuries  3 


[5 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Math.    101    Introductory   to 
Modern   Math. 

Math.    103   The  Development 
of  Math. 

Math.  104  Math,  of  Personal 
Finance 
One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Lang.    412    General    Linguistics     2 

Electives  3 

Span.  301  Prose  of  Golden 

Age  3 


Spring  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.   L00B  Phys.  Ed.  Act. 
Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II 
Eng.  106  Comp.  &  Lit.,  II  or 
Eng.  108  Writing  &  Lit.  Anal,  II 
Sci.  100 A  Physical  Science  or 

Sci.    100B    Biological  Science 
Psyc.   100  Gen.  Psyc.  & 

Mental    Health 
Span.  102  Civilization 

of  Spain,  II  


S.H. 

3 
3 


L6 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives4   5 

Span.  202  Spanish-American 

Civilization   19th  Century      3 


16 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed.  or  3 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching* 
Math.    105   Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Electives  5 

Span.  302  Drama  of  Golden 

Age  3 

Span.  303  Spanish-American 

Civilization  20th  Century      3 


16  16 

*1   semester  hour  of  credit  upon  satisfactory    completion   of  three  semesters  of  physical   ed 

ucation  activities. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective — Mathematics  or 

Science  2 

Elective2  4 

Span.  401  Teaching  of  Spanish 

in  Secondary  Schools  3 

Span.  402  Spanish  Grammar 

for  Teachers  4 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching3  8 

Ed.  4 —  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Span.  403  Projects  in  Spanish 

&  Spanish-American 

Folklore  3 


16 


16 


TOTAL:    128  semester  hours 


1.  Students   desiring   Certification   K-12   must   take   Ed.    304X,    Principles   and   Methods   of 
Teaching. 

2.  Students  desiring  Certification  K-12  must  take  Lang.  422,  Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign 
Language  in  Elementary  School,  at  this  time. 

3.  Students   desiring   Certification   K-12   will   do   student   teaching    at   both   elementary    and 
secondary  levels  (five  weeks  each). 

4.  Students  desiring  a  minor  should   start  taking  courses  toward   that   minor   at   this   time. 
At  least  9  credits  are  required  to  be  spent  in  a  teaching  field  other  than  the  major. 


SPANISH  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 


Required 


S.H. 


Spanish  101     Civilization  of  Spain  I  3 

Spanish   102     Civilization  of  Spain  II   3 

Spanish  201     Spanish- American  Civilization 

(16th-18th  Century)   3 

Spanish-American  Civilization 

(19th  Century)    3 

The  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  3 

The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  3 

Spanish-American  Civilization 

(20th  Century)    3 

Total  Required  21  s.hrs. 

Electives  from  the  Following 

S.H. 

Composition   2 

Medieval  Spanish  Literature  2 

Modern  Spanish  Theater  2 

Spain  in  the  19th  Century  2 

Spanish-American  Theater  2 

Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  2 

The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language  2 

Intensive  Spoken  Language  Practice   2 

Projects  in  Spanish  and  Spanish-American 

Folklore    3 

Survey  of  Spanish  Poetry  2 

Great  Currents  of  Contemporary 

Spanish   Prose    2 

Senior   Seminar    2 

Study    Abroad    6-10 

General  Linguistics   2 

Total  Electives  Required  11  s.hrs. 
Total  Credits  for  Major  32  s.hrs. 


Spanish  202 

Spanish  301 

Spanish  302 

Spanish  303 


Spanish  103 
Spanish  304 
Spanish  305 
Spanish  307 
Spanish  309 
Spanish  310 
Spanish  311 
Spanish  312 
Spanish  403 

Spanish  404 
Spanish  405 

Spanish  409 
Spanish  411 
Lang.      412 
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SECOND   TEACHING   FIELD   IN   SPANISH 


Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  Spanish  must  take  21 
semester  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 

46-100A      and   100B   Beginning  Spanish   6* 

46-200A      Intermediate   Spanish   I    3 

46-200B      Intermediate   Spanish   II  3 

46-101         Civilization  of  Spain  I   3 

46-102         Civilization   of  Spain   II   3 

46-103         Spanish   Composition   2 

46-310         Spanish    Phonetics    2 

46-401  The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  3** 

46-402         Spanish  Grammar  for  Teachers  4*** 

SPANISH   COURSES— 46:000 

Span.  101  and  102.     Civilization  of  Spain  Cr:  3  s.hrs  each 

These  courses  center  on  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Spain.  The 
works  of  representative  authors  are  read  and  discussed.  The  course  is  open  to 
Spanish  majors  and  selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  course. 

Span.  103.     Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  active  command  of  the  language 
by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises,  accompanied  by  a  thorough  review 
of  the  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  idioms.  Required  for  all  freshman  majors 
during  their  first  semester.  It  is  offered  also  to  other  students  who  fulfill  the 
requisites  of  the  department. 

Span.  201.     Spanish-American  Civilization 

(16th-18th  Centuries)  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Hispanic-America,  the  works  of 
representative  authors  are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 

Span.  202.     Spanish-American  Civilization  (19th   Century)  Cr:   3   s.hrs. 

For  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Hispanic-America,  the  works  of 
representative  authors  are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 

Span.  301.     The  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  literary 
works  of  major  prose  figures  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Span.  302.     The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  most  representative  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon 
de  la  Barca,  and  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  are  read  and  analyzed  for  their  sources, 
style  and  versification. 

Span.  303.     Spanish-American  Civilization   (20th   Century)  Cr:   3   s.hrs. 

An  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Spanish-American  culture,  history, 
and  literature  during  the  20th  Century,  through  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  representative  authors.  This  course  is  a  requirement  for  Spanish  majors. 
Prerequisites:  Spanish  201  and  202. 

♦These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
♦♦This  is  a  required  course  for  non-foreign   language  majors.   Majors  in   another   foreign 
language  need  not  take  this  course  and  need  only  18  s.h.  to  complete  the  requirement  of 
a  second  teaching  field  in  Spanish. 
'♦♦Required  course  for  all  students  seeking  a  second  teaching  field  in  Spanish. 
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Span.  401.     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  work'  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  values 
of  foreign  language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign  language 
teaching;  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral  work,  reading, 
grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests,  supervised  study,  etc.  The 
course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstrations, 
and  organization  of  materials  for  use  in  student  teaching. 

Span.  402.     Spanish  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.  It  provides  a  complete 
grammatical  review  with  a  wealth  of  collateral  information  on  specific,  difficult 
points  with  demonstrations  of  teaching  procedures.  This  course  is  closely 
integrated  with  Span.  401. 

Span.  403.     Projects  in  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  Folklore      Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  different 
folklore  expressions  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish- 
American  countries,  including  its  music,  dancing,  and  traditions  and  their 
application  to  the  classroom.  To  be  offered  as  a  required  course  to  majors 
and  also  as  an  elective  to  other  students  and  teachers  from  the  outside  who 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  department. 

ELECT1VES 

Span.  304.     Medieval  Spanish  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  review  of  outstanding  works  and  themes  which 
express  the  main  features  of  Spanish  literature,  culture,  and  thought  from  the 
Eleventh  Century  to  the  Advent  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Span.  305.     Contemporary  Spanish  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  an  analysis  of  characters,  space,  and  time  in  contem- 
porary Spanish  plays  and  their  relationship  to  Spanish  life.  Works  of  Bena- 
vente,  Casona,  Garcia  Lorca,  Lopez  Rubio,  Buero  Vallejo,  and  Sastre  are 
studied. 

Span.  307.     Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  is  directed  toward  providing  an  understanding  of  the  cultural  and 
historical  developments  of  Nineteenth  Century  Spain. 

Span.  309.     Spanish-American  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  acquainting  the  student  with  the  development  of  the 
Theater  in  Spanish- America  from  the  Colonial  Times  to  the  present.  The  most 
representative  authors  of  each  epoch  will  be  read  and  analyzed,  starting  with 
the  works  of  Cervantes  de  Salazar,  up  to  the  most  recent  ones. 

Span.  310.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  advanced  study  and  analysis  of  Spanish 
phonetics.  Skill  is  acquired  by  studying  the  manner  and  place  of  articulation 
and  by  imitation  of  vernacular  models.  The  language  laboratory  is  used 
intensively  in  this  course. 

Span.  311.     The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Spanish  language  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day,  within  the  framework  of  other  neo-Latin  languages.  The  course 
will  particularly  stress  the  phonological  and  structural  changes  that  have 
occurred  throughout  the  historical  development  of  the  language  that  have 
brought  about  the  great  differences  between  present-day  Spanish  and  its  first 
documentary  appearance. 

Span.  312.     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  spoken  Spanish  through  assigned  topics  and  participa- 
tion in  discussions  about  daily  life  and  world  events.    The   aim  is  to  give 
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students  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  adequate  vocabulary  and  competence  in 
the  control  of  Spanish  as  an  instrument  of  oral  expression.  To  be  offered  as 
an  elective  for  majors  and  also  for  other  students  who  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  department.  Classes  to  be  limited  to  ten  students. 

Span.  404.     Survey  of  Spanish  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  move- 
ments in  Spanish  poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  with  emphasis 
on  the  poets  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Span.  405.     Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  Spanish  Prose  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  traces  the  literary  trends  in  the  prose  of  recent  years.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  "1898  generation." 

Span.  409.     Senior  Seminar  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  honors  seminar  course  will  deal  with  selected  topics  from  the  greal 
currents  of  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  literature,  with  a  study  in  depth  of 
literary  figures  of  particular  significance.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a 
research  paper  on  a  specific  author.  The  course  is  open  to  both  Liberal  Arts 
and  Teacher  Education  candidates. 

Span.  410.     Advanced  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  student's  mastery  of  the  language 
through  written  and  oral  exercises  accompanied  by  a  review  of  advanced 
grammar. 

Span.  411.     Study  Abroad  6-10  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and  students  an  opportunity  to  gain 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  historical,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of 
Spain.  This  aim  will  be  achieved  through  visits  to  various  representative  sites, 
tours,  and  lectures.  The  program  will  be  conducted  in  Spanish  so  that  maxi- 
mum profit  may  be  derived  in  the  process  of  learning  the  language. 


LANGUAGE  COURSES— 40:000 

Lang.  300.     Foundations  of  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  every  student,  as  a  prospective  teacher, 
( 1 )  a  survey  of  the  background,  growth,  and  structure  of  the  English  language 
from  its  Indo-European  origin  to  modern  times,  (2)  an  introduction  to  the 
science  of  linguistics,  (3)  an  appreciation  of  several  foreign  language  patterns, 
and  (4)  a  rich  fund  of  information  in  the  field  of  general  language. 

Lang.  401.     The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in 

Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Focused  on:  values  of  foreign  language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate 
aims  in  foreign  language  teaching;  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pro- 
nunciation, oral  work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests 
and  supervised  study;  the  course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson 
planning  and  demonstrations,  and  organization  of  materials  for  use  in 
student-teaching. 

Lang.  406.     Field  Studies  in  Roman  Civilization  (  r:  6  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  and  teachers  of  Latin,  history 
and  languages  with  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Europe,  specifically  in  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  by  studying  and  visiting  Roman 
ruins  and  monuments  in  these  countries,  thus  providing  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical background  for  the  enrichment  of  their  classes.  Military  invasions 
followed  by  colonization  and  the  planting  of  Roman  culture  and  civilization  arc 
an  object  of  investigation,  and  remains  "in  situ"  and  in  museums  are  viewed. 
Art  and  archaeology  are  reinforced  by  readings  related  to  paralleling  the  site 
from  the  Latin  authors:  Caesar  and  Tacitus.    Readings  and  a  term  paper  due 
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three  months  after  the  end  of  the  tour  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor.  Lectures  on  the  tours  of  the  sites  are  given  by  historians,  archae- 
ologists, and  military  personnel,  authorities  on  the  area,  secured  from  universities, 
archaeological  societies,  museums  and  cultural  commissions. 

Lang.  408.     Introduction  to  Language  Laboratory  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  acquaint  language  teachers  with  tech- 
niques of  language-laboratory  utilization  and  with  the  preparation  of  materials 
for  use  in  the  laboratory.  Attention  is  given  to  equipment — its  selection, 
operation,  utilization,  and  basic  maintenance.  The  course  is  open  to  all 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  and  to  audio-visual  specialists,  and  is  taught 
in  English. 

Lang.  410 A.     Roman  Civilization  to  Imperial  Times  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Rome's  assimilation  of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Oriental  cultures  in  the  process 
of  creating  her  own  is  studied  in  the  history,  literature,  and  everyday  life  of 
the  Roman. 

Lang.  41  OB.     Roman  Civilization  During  the  Empire  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  upon  the  planting  of  Roman  culture  and  civilization  along  the 
route  of  the  Roman  army;  a  study  of  the  monuments  and  relics  which 
remain  as  testimony  to  the  Roman  penetration  and  influence. 

Lang.  411.     Greek  Civilization  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Greece's  contribution  to  Western  Civilization  is  studied  through  her  archi- 
tecture, art,  literature  and  sculpture. 

Lang.  412.     General   Linguistics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  the  Indo- 
European  group  of  languages  in  particular.  It  focusses  upon  the  origin, 
history  and  development  of  languages.  Through  lectures  and  readings  the 
student  is  acquainted  with  the  latest  research  findings  in  both  descriptive  and 
historical  linguistics. 

Lang.  415.     Classical  Mythology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  classical  myths 
which  are  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  literature  of  the  Western  World. 
The  origins  of  the  myths  are  studied  through  readings  and  art,  and  an  inter- 
pretation of  their  meaning  is  discussed. 

Lang.  416.     Seminar  in  Archaeology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  evaluating  a  culture  through 
observation  and  analysis  of  sites  and  monuments.  Attention  to  problems  of 
dating,  types  of  materials,  function  of  buildings  and  decorations.  Illustrated 
lectures,  readings  and  discussion  in  addition  to  museum  field  trip  will  highlight 
the  course.  This  course  is  especially  recommended  for  teachers  of  Latin, 
Social  Studies,  English,  Science,  Mathematics,  Industrial  Arts  and  Fine  Arts. 

Lang.  422.     Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Language  in 

Elementary  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  a  thorough  grasp  of  procedures  for 
teaching  children  in  elementary  school  to  understand  a  spoken  foreign 
language,  to  learn  as  early  as  possible  the  correct  pronunciation  of  that 
language  and  to  expose  these  children  to  a  foreign  culture  by  means  of  songs, 
stories,  realia,  etc. 
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THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   HOME   ECONOMICS 


Hall     (Chairman).     Alcaro.     Balderstone.     Bernstein.     Guthrie,     Mat/enhuhlei . 
Hudson,  Kelley,  Mukherjee,  Ruslink,  Silver,  Woodrull 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (  1  )  to  im- 
prove individual  and  family  living  and  (2)  to  prepare  for  professional  service 
in  the  field  of  education. 

Graduates  with  this  major  receive  a  vocational  certificate  enabling  them  to 
teach  in  either  a  general  or  vocational  home  economics  program  in  New 
Jersey.  They  also  are  prepared  to  teach  any  or  all  of  the  areas  comprising 
home  economics;  i.e.  foods  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles;  consumer 
economics  and  family  finance,  home  management  and  household  equipment, 
family  relations  and  child  development  and  housing  and  home  furnishings. 

Although  the  department  offers  no  minor,  it  invites  students  from  other 
departments  to  elect  courses  in  home  economics. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  has  planned  experiences  for  majors  to 
supplement  classroom  work  as  follows: 

1.  Summer  Clothing  Practicum 

Clothing  construction  garments  are  planned  during  the  student's 
enrollment  in  102.  These  garments  are  constructed  during  the 
summer  months  following  the  completion  of  102  and  are  submitted 
to  the  Summer  Clothing  Practicum  Coordinator  during  the  first 
week  of  the  Fall  Semester  of  the  following  year. 

2.  Summer  Work  Practicum 

Students  supplement  course  work  with  actual  work  experience.  This 
consists  of  at  least  300  hours  of  summer  employment,  with  or  without 
pay,  in  a  selected  area  to  meet  the  student's  educational  needs. 
Usually  this  can  be  accomplished  by  eight  weeks  of  employment. 
Preferably,  this  work  should  be  done  during  the  summer  preceding 
the  junior  year.  Students  should  enroll  with  the  department 
practicum  coordinator  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  sophomore 
year.  This  experience  is  evaluated  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  fall  semester  following  the  experience. 

3.  Clothing  Placement  Test 

A  Clothing  Placement  test  will  be  given  to  all  entering  Home 
Economics  students  to  evaluate  basic  clothing  construction  skills 
and  understandings.  Only  those  students  who  demonstrate  profici- 
encies in  clothing  construction  will  enroll  in  Clothing  Construction 
102.  All  others  should  enroll  in  Clothing  Laboratory  001  as  a 
prerequisite  to    102. 

4.  Observations  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  enrolled  in  401 A  and  40 IB  observe  and  participate  in 
home  economics  classes  at  the  College  High  School.  Students 
who  elect  courses  in  adult,  vocational,  or  elementary  programs 
observe   in   these   settings. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

Chem.  103  Chemistry  for  Home 

Economics,  I  3 

H.Ec.  101  Intro,  to  the  Family  2 
H.Ec.  108  Equipment  in  the 

Home  2 

16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psyc 3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

One  of  the  following:    2 

Sci.   100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.   100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.  120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 
H.Ec.  207 

the    Pre-School    Child    ...      3 
H.Ec.  206  Principles  of  Food 

Preparation   3 

H.Ec.  105  Prins.  of  Clothing 

Selection  for  the  Individual  2 


Education  Major 

Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B.  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or   3 

Eng.  103  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Psyc.   100  Gen.  Psyc.  & 

Mental   Health    3 

Chem.  104  Chemistry  for  Home 

Economics,  II   3 

H.Ec.  102  Intro,  to  Clothing 

Construction    3 

17" 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Biol.  209  Human  Biology  3 

or  210  Elem  Bact 
H.Ec.  209  Psychology  of 

Family  Relations  3 

H.Ec.  203  Textiles  3 


16  15 

*1  semester  hour  of  credit  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  three  semester  hours  of  physical 
education  activities. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200.  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  Intro,  to  Geography 
Math.  101  Intro,  to  Modern 

Math 2 

Electives — free    6 

H.Ec.  306  Nutrition  3 

H.Ec.  210  Management  &  its 
Contribution  to  Family 

Living    2 

"16" 


Ed.  403  A  Student  Teaching — 
Jr.  Practicum  (4  weeks  off 
campus)     3 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

H.Ec.  401 A  Home  Economics 
Ed.,  I  1 

H.Ec.  312  Meal  Management    2 

H.  Ec.  303  Housing  2 


16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dcv.  of  Educational  Ed.  4  Education  Elective 

Thought    3  Elective — Humanities  2 

Ed.  403 B  Student  leaching  (6  Electives— free  6 

weeks  off  campus)   5  H.Ec.  400  Senior  Seminar  1 

H.Ec.  40 IB  Home  Economics  H.Ec.  Electives  4 

Ed.,    II  2 

H.Ec.  407  Consumer 

Economics    3 

H.Ec.   Elective  2 


15  16 

Total:  128  semester  hours 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES— 26:000 

Home  Ec.  001.     Clothing    Laboratory  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  introduction  to  clothing  construction  is  designed  as  a  prerequisite 
to  Clothing  Construction  102  for  those  students  with  a  limited  experience 
in  clothing  construction.  Fabric  manipulation,  equipment  and  some  construc- 
tion techniques  are  included. 

Home  Ec.  101.     Introduction    to    the    Family  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Basic  insights  and  concepts  from  the  social  sciences  are  presented  in  survey- 
ing the  history  and  structure  of  the  family  and  its  place  as  a  basic  but 
changing  institution  in  modern  America.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  102.     Clothing  Construction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  fundamentals  of  clothing  construction  are  applied  to  garments  using 
fabrics  and  commercial  patterns.  Various  methods  of  achieving  well-fitted 
garments,  the  organization  or  work  procedures  and  the  use  and  care  of 
equipment  are  stressed.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  105.     Principles  of  Clothing  Selection  for  the   Individual 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Clothing  selection  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  cultural,  social,  psychological 
and  economic  influences.  Values  involved  in  clothing  choices  are  related  to 
individual  needs  with  special  consideration  given  to  color,  design,  fabric  and 
accessories.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  108.     Equipment   in    the    Home  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Basic  principles  of  electricity,  gas,  and  water  and  the  mechanics  of  house- 
hold appliances  using  each.  Selection,  use,  and  care  of  equipment  is  emphasized 
by  means  of  independent  study  and  class  demonstration. 

Home  Ec.  203.     Textiles  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Factors  that  influence  durability,  use,  and  price  of  household  and  clothing 
fabrics.  Recognition  and  analysis  of  fibers,  fabrics,  and  finishes,  centered 
around  problems  in  the  selection  and  buying  of  textiles  for  clothing  and 
household  purposes  are  included.  Consumer  education  in  the  field  oi  textiles 
and  textile  economics  is  stressed.  Prerequisites:  Chem.  103  and  104  or 
equivalent. 

Home  Ec.  204.     Advanced  Clothing  Construction  Cr:   3  s.lirs. 

Advanced  construction  principles  with  an  intensive  study  of  practical 
methods  of  solving  fitting  problems  are  treated  in  this  course.  Application  is 
made  of  the  principles  of  costume  design  in  clothing  selection  of  ready-to-weai 
clothing  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  advanced  clothing  projects.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Ec.  102  or  equivalent. 
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Home  Ec.  206.     Principles  of  Food  Preparation  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Food  selection,  purchasing,  and  preparation  for  the  family  with  emphasis 
on  principles  and  techniques  of  preparation. 

Home  Ec.  207.     The    Preschool    Child  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  views  the  early  periods  of  development  from  infancy  to  school 
age  in  relation  to  the  major  challenges  confronting  the  child  as  he  masters  the 
task  of  socialization.  Sensitivity  to  the  learning  process  is  developed  through 
the  focus  on  how  children  learn  through  the  instrument  of  play.  Supervised 
observation  and  participation  with  groups  of  preschool  children  is  included. 

Home  Ec.  209.     Psychology  of  Family  Relations  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Following  the  family  life  cycle,  the  course  covers  typical  issues,  emotional 
patterns,  and  developmental  tasks  of  late  adolescence,  courtship,  adjustment 
in  marriage,  pregnancy,  child  rearing,  later  stages  of  parenthood,  and  old 
age.  Students'  own  relationships,  values,  and  sex  roles  are  discussed  and 
compared  with  facts  and  trends  of  American  society.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  210.     Management  and  Its  Contribution  to  Family  Living 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  problem-solving  as  they  contribute  to  more 
personal  competence  in  dealing  with  everyday  problems.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  303.     Housing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Factors  affecting  the  housing  needs  of  today's  families  are  discussed.  The 
economic,  social  and  psychological  influences  related  to  family  life  cycle  are 
studied.  Organization  of  living  space  and  selection  and  use  of  materials  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  family  are  considered. 

Home  Ec.  306.     Nutrition  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  give  all  students  a  general  knowledge  of  the  components  of 
the  food  we  eat,  the  value  of  the  various  nutrients  to  the  body's  proper 
functioning,  and  the  ways  in  which  this  information  applies  to  various  age 
groups  and  to  specific  situations  and  activities.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  312.     Meal  Management  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  planning,  purchasing,  preparation,  and  serving  of  adequate 
and  attractive  meals  for  the  family.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  application  of 
principles  of  nutrition,  good  management  of  time,  energy,  and  equipment, 
the  aesthetics  and  psychology  involved  in  making  meals  appealing,  and  the 
coordination  of  table  appointments.  Prerequisites:  Home  Ec.  206  and  Home 
Ec.  306. 

Home  Ec.  320.     Interior   Decoration  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Selection  and  organization  of  furnishings  for  a  family's  way  of  living.  Color 
and  design  principles  in  planning  interiors  are  studied.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  321.     Field  Trip  Experiences  in  Home  Economics       Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  gives  the  home  economics  student  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  policies,  problems  and  contributions  of  business,  industry,  and  community 
agencies  which  relate  with  families  as  consumers. 

Home  Ec.  400.     Senior   Seminar  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Current  research  programs  and  recent  trends  and  developments  in  home 
economics. 
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Home  Ec.  401  A.     Home    Economics    Education    I  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

A  basic  course  in  curriculum  development  for  home  economics.  Students 
gain  experience  in  developing  teaching  plans.  Observation  in  the  College 
High  School  and  preparation  for  student  teaching  in  a  junior  high  school  are 
coordinated  with  this  course. 

Home  Ec.  40 IB.     Home    Economics    Education    II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Students  gain  experience  with  a  variety  of  teaching  techniques  appropriate 
to  home  economics.  Curriculum  development  is  applied  to  special  facets  of 
home  economics  such  as  occupational  and  vocational  home  education. 
Observation  in  the  College  High  School  and  preparation  for  student  teaching 
in  a  Senior  High  School  are  coordinated  with  this  course.  Prerequisite: 
Home   Ec.   40  \A. 

Home  Ec.  402.     Quantity    Food    Preparation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  adequate  menu  planning  for  large  groups,  use  of  standardized 
recipes,  quantity  purchase  and  preparation  of  foods,  and  other  aspects  of 
group   feeding.   Prerequisite:   Home  Ec.  312. 

Home  Ec.  403.     Home   Management  Residence  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  student  lives  with  a  group  and  studies  the  problem-solving  situations 
within  residency  experience.  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  apply 
knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in  all  home  economics  courses  as  well  as  to 
gain  insights  into  group  process  and  self-understanding.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Ec.  210. 

Home  Ec.  403A.     Problems   in    Management  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Studies  of  personal  and  family  activity,  organization,  resources,  and 
methods  of  problem-solving  are  made.  Major  consideration  is  given  to 
managerial  practices  and  variations  among  socio-economic  groups,  within 
different  family  units,  and  relative  to  families'  goals  in  order  to  learn  the 
application   of  effective   management   principles. 

Home  Ec.  404.     Vocational   Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Principles  and  practices  in  vocational  education  including  history,  develop- 
ment, organization,  and  purposes.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  406.     Tailoring  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Fundamental  processes  and  procedures  for  constructing  tailored  garments 
and  the  differences  between  dressmaking  and  tailoring  techniques  are  em- 
phasized. A  comparison  is  made  between  factory-made  garments  and  custom 
tailoring.  Prerequisite:  Home  Ec.  204. 

Home  Ec.  407.     Consumer  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  how  the  family  uses  resources  to  acquire  meaningful  living. 
Content  includes  the  motivations  which  influence  American  families'  con- 
sumption patterns,  credit  use,  financial  security  and  protection,  savings  and 
investments,  marketing  systems  and  pricing  variations,  and  approaches  to 
sound  financial  management.    Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  409.     Current   Problems  in   Teaching  Home   Economics 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help  in-service  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  of  home  economics  plan  and  teach  an  effective  homemaking 
program.  Prerequisite:  Home  economics  teaching  experience  or  student 
teaching. 
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Home  Ec.  410.     Experimental   Foods  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  comparative  approach  to  methods  of  food  preparation  with  emphasis 
on  new  techniques  and  the  needs  of  the  prospective  teacher  of  foods.  Each 
student  does  experimental  laboratory  work  on  selected  phases  of  food 
preparation. 

Home  Ec.  415.     Adult  Education  in  Home  Economics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  for  home  economists  interested  in  teaching  adults  in  school, 
community  and  extension  programs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  understanding 
the  adult  learner  and  developing  appropriate  programs  and  teaching  techniques. 
Prerequisites  Home  Ec.  401  A  &  B  or  equivalents. 

Home  Ec.  416.     Occupational  Education   in  Home   Economics     Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  give  field  experiences  in  work-study  programs  in  occupational 
education.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  how  federal,  state,  and  local 
occupational  programs  are  administered  and  organized.  Prerequisites  Home 
Ec.  401  A  &  B  or  equivalent. 

Home  Ec.  420.     Teaching  Family  Living  in  the  Public  Schools     Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Study  and  selection  of  subject  matter  and  techniques  for  teaching  family 
living  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Home  Ec.  421.     New   Developments  in   Clothing  and  Textiles     Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Social,  functional  and  technological  developments  will  be  examined  in 
relation  to  implications  for  creative  teaching,  clothing  and  textiles  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary   school  levels. 

Home  Ec.  423.     Seminar  in  Supervision  of  Home  Economics         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  placement,  orientation,  guidance  and  evaluation  concepts 
relating  to  the  Montclair  State  College  student  teaching  program.  Designed 
primarily  for  cooperating  teachers  planning  to  work  with  home  economics 
student  teachers. 

Home  Ec.  424.     Workshop  in  Home  Economics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  current  selected  problems  in 
the  field  of  home  economics. 

Home  Ec.  425.     Home  Economics  in  the  Elementary  School  Program 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Philosophy  and  organization  of  home  economics  in  the  elementary  school. 
Techniques  and  curriculum  are  examined  to  supplement,  enrich  and  integrate 
home  and  family  living  into  the  regular  classroom  program  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Home  Ec.  426.     Home  Management  in  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying  managerial  competencies  and 
how  these  can  be  integrated  into  the  home  economics  curriculum. 

Home  Ec.  427.     The  Disadvantaged  Family  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  families  with  various  kinds  of  disadvantages: 
social,  economic,  educational,  physical  and  cultural.  Of  primary  importance, 
however,  are  families  from  lower  socio-economic  and  minority  groups.  Cause 
and  effect  factors,  community  agencies  and  curriculum  development  are  some 
of  the  areas  of  study  leading  to  understanding  children  from  these  backgrounds 
and  orienting  subject  matter  to  their  needs.  Provision  for  individual,  personal 
experiences  will  be  part  of  the  study.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  429.     Family    Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Studies  of  family  patterns  around  the  world,  through  history,  and  among 
different  socio-economic  groups  are  compared  and  analyzed.  An  underlying 
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theme  is  the  influence  of  rapid  social  change  on  the  stability  of  the  family 
and  of  the  family-based  values.   Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  431.     Teacher-Parent  Relations  in  Early  Childhood 

Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Techniques  for  organizing  parent  programs  and  meetings  are  presented. 
Topics  included  are  program  planning,  use  of  consultation  and  community 
resources  and  special  methods  and  procedures  for  working  with  parents  in- 
dividually and  in  groups. 

Home  Ec.  432.     Women    in    Contemporary    Society  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  roles  played  and  dilemmas  encountered  by  the  modern 
American  woman.  Analysis  of  trends,  developments  and  accomplishments  of 
women,  educational  needs,  social  and  economic  contributions  to  the  family 
and  culture,  and  the  resolution  of  professional,  personal  and  family  needs, 
interests   and   responsibilities.    Open   to   all   students. 

Home  Ec.  435.     Program    Planning    in    the    Nursery    School        Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  curriculum  planning  for  nursery 
school  children  will  be  presented.  Program  planning,  role  of  teacher,  methods 
and  materials  appropriate  for  the  preschool  age  are  considered. 

Home  Ec.  436.     Flat  Pattern  Design  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Principles  of  flat  pattern  designing  as  they  relate  to  the  use  of  fabric 
on  a  three-dimensional  form.  Application  of  the  principles  of  flat  pattern 
designing  to  the  development  of  design  ideas  for  apparel  and  to  the  alteration 
of  clothing.  A  master  pattern  is  used  in  executing  design  ideas. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Earl  (Chairman),  Frankson,  Franz,  Goodall,  Olsen,  Rzonca,  Savage,  Schumm, 
Swerdlow,  Teryek. 

The  significant  role  of  Industry  and  Technology  within  our  culture  and  the 
increasing  importance  of  these  areas  are  reflected  in  the  curricula  for  the 
preparation  of  industrial  arts  teachers  at  Montclair.  The  departmental  faculty 
is  committed  to  the  ideal  that  curriculum  should  be  such  as  to  assure  adequate 
general  background  as  well  as  provide  for  specialization  on  the  part  of  each 
student. 

Industrial  arts,  while  emphasizing  the  relationship  of  the  cultural  aspects 
of  arts  and  industry  to  the  development  of  civilization,  offers  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  broaden  his  concepts  of  the  industrial  and  technical  world 
in  which  he  lives.  This  is  achieved  through  study  and  experiences  in  the  major 
industrial  areas.  The  industrial  arts  course  offerings,  for  effective  learning, 
provide  a  planned  sequence  of  experiences.  In  addition  to  increasing  his 
technical  knowledge  and  skill,  the  student  is  directed  in  the  techniques  of 
teaching  industrial   arts  in  the  elementary,   junior  and   senior  high   schools. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  The  Department  of  Industrial  Education 
and  Technology  are  encouraged  to  gain  industrial  experience.  Those  who 
complete  the  industrial  arts  curriculum  are  certified  to  teach  industrial  arts 
in  the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools  and  senior  high  schools  of 
New  Jersey. 

Industrial  education  is  a  comprehensive  major,  therefore  no  minor  is  offered. 


Industrial  Education  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.   100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Psyc.  100  Gen.  Psyc.  &  Mental 

Health      3 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  I  3 
Sci.  100 A  Physical  Sciences  ....  4 
Eng.  105  Composition  &  Lit.  I        3 

or  Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis  I 

Ind.  Ed.  101  Intro,  to  LA 2 

Ind.  Ed.  121  Found,  of  Indus. 

Draft 2 


Spring  Semester 


S.H. 


17 


Phys.   Ed.    100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  Visual  Arts  ..  3 
Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.  II  3 
One  of  the  following:  2 

Math.  101  Introductory  to 

Modern  Math. 
Math.  103  The  Development 

of  Math. 
Math.  104  Math,  of  Personal 
Finance 
Eng.  106  Composition  &  Lit.  II     3 
or  Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis  II 
Ind.  Ed.  1 1 1  Found,  of  Design  ..     2 
Ind.  Ed.  131  Found,  of  Indus. 

Graphic   Arts    2 

Ind.  Ed.  141  Found,  of  Indus. 
Wood     2 


17 


^1    semester   hour   of   credit    upon   satisfactory    completion    of   three    semesters    of   physical 
education  activities. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Pins.  Ed.  Act.  * 
Psyc.  201  Child  Psychology  3 

Speech    100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech  3 

Math.   105  Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning  ...     2 

Ind.  Ed.  251  Found,  of  Indus. 

Ceram 2 

Ind.  Ed.  261  Found,  of  Indus. 

Metal        2 

Ind.  Ed.  232  Indus.  Graphics  2 
Ind.  Ed.  281  Found,  of  Indus. 

Power     2 


16 
JUNIOR   YEAR 

Ed.   303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Com 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.    200 

Eco  200 

Pol.  Sc.  200 

Soc.  200 

Geog.    200 
Ind.  Ed.  302  Prin.  of  I. A.  Ed.    .     2 
Ind.  Ed.  342  Industrial  Wood        2 

Ind.  Ed.  372  Industrial  Elec 2 

Free  Elective  2 

~16" 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Develop,  of  Ed. 

Thought     3 

Ed.  403 B  Student  Teach.  (6  weeks 

off  campus)   5 

Ind.   Ed.   Elective   2 

Free    Elective    4 

~T4~ 


Indi  si  rim,  Education 


Phys.  Ed.  200 B  Phys.  Ed.  Act.       * 
Psyc.  202  Adolescent  P.syc.  3 

One   of  the    following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Political 
Science 

Soc.  200  huro.  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
One   of  following:    2 

Sci.    100C  Earth  Sciences 

Earth    Sci.    120    Descrip. 
Astronomy 

Earth    Sci.    100    Geoloux 
Ind.  Ed.  222  Indus.  Drafting  2 

Ind.  Ed.  255  Found,  of  Indus. 

Plastics  2 

Ind.  Ed.  262  Industrial  Metal         2 
Ind.  Ed.  271  Found  of  Indus. 

Elec 2 

16 


Music   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Lane.  300  Found,  of  Language     2 
Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meth.  of 

Teach 3 

Ed.  403  A  Stu.  Teaching  — 3 

Jr.    Practician 

(4  weeks  off  campus) 
Ind.  Ed.  303  Cur.  &  Teach,  of 

LA.    Ed.  2 

Ind.  Ed.  382  Industrial  Power  .       2 
Ind.  Ed.  Elective  2 


16 


Education  Elective   3 

Elective  Math  or  Science   ....  2 

Elective  Humanities  2 

Ind.    Ed.   Elective  2 

Free    Elective    6 


Total:   128  semester  hours 


*1    semester   hour   of   credit    upon    satisfactory    completion    of    three    semesters    of    physical 
education  activities. 


INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION   COURSES— 28:000 

Required   Courses 

Ind.  Ed.  101.     Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  content  of  this  course  includes  the  historical  and  philosophical  develop- 
ment of  manual  training,  manual  arts  and  industrial  arts.  It  includes  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  our  technological  society,  industrial  arts  objectives,  the 
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derivation  of  course  content,  scope,  and  the  types  of  programs  and  labora- 
tories found  in  today's  schools.  Included  also  is  the  study  of  professional 
aspects  of  the  profession  such  as  ethics,  literature,  organizations,  and  self- 
evaluation  in  light  of  entering  and  progressing  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Ind.  Ed.  111.     Foundations  of  Design  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Methods  of  design  with  materials  are  introduced.  Problem  solving  and 
analysis  methods,  as  well  as  the  basic  factors  which  lead  to  good  design,  are 
studied  and  applied  in  the  solution  of  fundamental  design  problems  with 
materials. 

Ind.  Ed.  121.     Foundations  of  Industry  —  Drafting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  the  development  of  drafting  problems  students  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  concepts,  principles  and  practices  employed  in  the  drafting 
industry.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  sketching  and  mechanical 
skills  and  techniques  as  they  are  applied  to  orthographic  and  pictorial 
drawing. 

Open  to  all  students  as  a  general  education  elective. 

Ind.  Ed.  131.     Foundations  of  Industry  —  Graphic  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  development  of  printing  is  studied  in  terms  of  the  various  reproductive 
methods.  Stress  is  placed  on  composition,  layout,  and  platen  presswork; 
etching  techniques;  block  printing;  bookbinding;  rubber  stamp  making; 
screen  process  printing;  duplicating  techniques;  photography;  and  related 
processes. 

Ind.  Ed.  141.     Foundations  of  Industry  —  Wood  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  introductory  course  in  woods  which  presents  an  overview  of  the  field 
of  woodworking.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of  the  lumber  industry, 
standard  hand  tool  operations,  fasteners,  abrasives,  and  several  basic  machine 
woodworking  operations,  as  well  as  basic  finishing  processes. 

Ind.  Ed.  222.     Industrial    Drafting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  principles  and  techniques  previously  learned  are  employed  in  mech- 
anical problems  involving  planning,  layout,  details,  and  assembly  drawing. 
Students  will  be  introduced  to  recent  technological  developments  in  this 
area. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  121. 

Ind.  Ed.  232.     Industrial    Graphics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Study  in  depth  is  made  into  several  areas  of  the  graphic  arts  industry.  The 
student  is  introduced  to  the  planographic  reproductive  method;  stone  and 
plate  lithography,  photography,  the  process  camera,  offset  theory,  and 
press  operation.  Materials  and  methods  employed  in  photographic  screen 
process  printing  are  also  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  131. 

Ind.  Ed.  251.     Foundations  of  Industry  —  Ceramics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  encompasses  the  thirteen  sub-divisions  of  the  ceramics  in- 
dustry. Stress  is  placed  upon  hand  and  machine  manipulation  as  related  to 
clay  products,  glasswork,  enameling,  and  abrasives.  The  student  develops 
skill  and  understanding  of  the  industrialized  and  mechanized  approaches  to 
production  and  the  techniques  used  in  industry. 

Ind.  Ed.  255.     Foundations    of    Industry    —    Plastics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  plastics  industry  accomplished  through  hand 
and  machine  manipulation  of  a  variety  of  plastic  materials.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  fundamental  machine  processing  and  related  industrial  applications. 
Stress  is  placed  upon  material  selection,  equipment  use  and  industrial 
procedure. 
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Iiid.   Ed.   261.      Foundations    of    Industry    —    Metals  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

An  introductory  study  of  concepts  and  processes  involving  metallic 
materials   supplemented    by   related    laboratory    experiences. 

Ind.   Kd.   262.      Industrial    Metals  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

A    continuation    of    Ind.    Ed.    261  involving    additional    study    of    and    ex- 
periences  in    the   industrial    processes  relative    to   the    metalworking    industries. 
Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  261. 

Ind.  Kd.   271.     Foundations    of    Industry    —    Electronics  (r:   2  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  nature  of  electricity,  its  sources  and  the  broad 
application  of  its  effects.  Directed  experiments,  projects  and  repair  of  devices 
utilizing  direct  current  circuits  on  electromagnetic  principles  are  required. 

Ind.  Kd.   281.     Foundations  of  Industry  —  Power  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Introduction  to  power  sources  with  a  study  of  reciprocating  internal  com- 
bustion engines.  This  course  will  provide  an  overview  of  the  design,  de- 
velopment, function,  and  operation  of  power  sources  and  their  auxiliaries. 

Ind.  Ed.  302.     Principles   of   Industrial    Arts   Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  principles  of  industrial  arts  and  their  relationship 
to  general  education.  Other  phases  studied  are:  student  data,  including 
handicaps  and  range  of  abilities;  identifiing  aims  according  to  grade  levels: 
records  and  record  keeping:  selecting  text  and  source  materials;  class  man- 
agement; basic  teaching  methods;  and  selecting  and  organizing  subject  matter. 

Ind.  Ed.  303.     Curriculum   and   Teaching   Industrial    Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Major  emphasis  will  be  given  to  planning  and  developing  a  course  of 
study  based  on  sound  educational  and  psychological  foundations.  Other  areas 
studied  will  include:  safety;  testing  and  recording  progress;  developing 
programed  and  televised  instruction;  budget;  inventories;  maintenance  of 
laboratories;  distribution  of  supplies;  developing  instructional  materials  and 
techniques  used  in  evaluating  results  in  industrial  arts  education. 

Prerequisite:    Ind.    Ed.    302. 

Ind.  Ed.  342     Industrial  Woods  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  content  presents  further  study  in  woods  with  emphasis  placed  on  wood 
forming  and  manipulation  through  continued  study  of  basic  machine 
woodworking  operations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  portable  electric 
tools,   woodworking  tool  maintenance,   and   advanced   wood   finishing. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  141. 

Ind.  Ed.  372.     Industrial    Electricity  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  continuation  of  Ind.  Ed.  271.  Conventional  ammeter.  Voltmeter  and 
Ohmmeter  circuits  are  analyzed,  and  their  application  in  measuring  quantities 
and  maintenance  of  electrical  devices  practiced.  Alternating  current  theory 
and  circuits  are  analyzed  with  emphasis  upon  the  effects  of  resistance, 
inductance  and  capacitance.  Directed  experiments,  project  construction,  and 
maintenance  experiences  are  required. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  271. 

Ind.  Ed.  382.     Industrial    Power  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Advanced  study  of  power  sources  based  on  prerequisite  work  in  I.E.  251. 
This  course  will  study  fluid  and  pneumatic  power  as  well  as  internal  and 
external  combustion  engines  and  the  transmission  of  power  from  these 
sources  to  useful  ends. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  281. 
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Elective  Courses 

Ind.  Ed.  404.     A,  B,  C,  Independent  Studies  in  Industry         Cr:  2  s.hrs  each 

Each  student,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  sponsor,  is  to  conduct  a 
depth  study  of  a  current  problem  or  topic  in  an  area  of  industrial  education 
The  study  to  be  performed  will  be  based  on  a  problem  jointly  developed  by 
the  student  and  his  faculty  sponsor.  A  written  report  of  the  findings  is  to 
be  presented. 

Admission  is  by  application,  through  the  graduate  advisor  to  Department 
Chairman. 

Ind.  Ed.  405.     Field   Studies   of   Industry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  understand  industry  and  how  it  functions. 
A  broad  range  of  industrial  firms  is  visited  to  rcte  and  evaluate  processes 
used,  materials  employed,  working  conditions  instituted  and  the  problems  of 
industry.  Representative  industries  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  visited. 
Open  to  all  college  students. 

Ind.  Ed.  406A,  B     Cooperative  Industrial  Work  Experience  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  observation,  discussions,  written  reports,  and  actual  supervised 
experience,  the  student  should  become  more  aware  of  the  attitudes,  skills 
and  knowledge  required  by  modern  industry  and  his  responsibility  as  a  public 
school  teacher  to  this  area  of  society.  The  student  is  aided  in  finding 
meaningful  summer  employment  which  is  directly  related  to  his  planned 
teaching  area.  He  will  be  paid  wages  by  the  cooperating  company  for  his 
services.  Course  may  be  taken  twice  provided  second  experience  is  different 
from  the  first.  Admission  by  permission  of  Department  Chairman. 

Ind.  Ed.  407.     Cooperative   Industrial   Externship  Cr:  3  s.hrs, 

Advanced  study  and  research  of  American  technology  utilizing  the 
technical  knowledge  and  facilities  of  cooperating  industrial  firms.  Open  to 
selected  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Participants  will  receive  a 
weekly  stipend  from  the  industry  for  six  weeks.  Admission  by  permission  of 
Department  Chairman. 

Ind.  Ed.  412.     Design  in  Industry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  industrial  designer's  approach  to  design  dictates  the  activities  in  this 
course.  Students  engage  in  the  process  of  designing  of  products  for  production 
and  purchase  in  our  contemporary  society. 

Open  to  both  undergraduate  or  graduate  industrial  education  and  fine  art 
students. 

Ind.  Ed.  423.     Architectural  Drafting — Residential  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  design  and  drafting  of  residential  houses  is  studied.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  house  construction  principles,  planning  and  design,  architectural 
drafting  techniques,  and  the  writing  of  specifications. 

Ind.  Ed.  433.     Photographic  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Photographic  equipment,  materials,  and  processes  utilized  in  the  graphic  arts 
industry  are  explored  through  a  variety  of  experiences  in  industrial  photog- 
raphy. Included  are  the  areas  of  line  and  halftone  photography,  color  separa- 
tion, photolithography,  photoengraving,  printed  circuits,  and  photomitography. 
Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  232  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  443.     Wood  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and  advances  made  in  the  field  of 
woods.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  wood,  the  physical  characteristics, 
and  properties  of  wood.  Stress  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  manufacturing  proc- 
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esses,  industrialization,  and  mechanization  that  has  taken  place  in  the  wood 
industry,  including  occupational  groups.  Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  342  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  456.     Plastic  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  advanced  technical  course  in  the  area  of  plastics.  Study  is  based  upon 
foundation  material  and  concerned  with  developing  technical  proficiency  and 
mechanical  skill  in  regard  to  injection  molding,  compression  molding,  transfer 
molding,  extrusion,  lamination,  casting  and  epoxy  molding.  Stress  is  placed 
upon  skill  development,  mold  and  die  making,  operational  procedure  and 
processes,  and  material  application.  Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  255  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  463.     Metal  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  study  and  discussion  of  current  industrial  metalworking  concepts  and 
processes,  such  as  quality  control,  metallurgy,  numerical  control,  and  princi- 
ples of  automation.  Laboratory  activities  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  become  involved  in  mass  production  techniques  and  individual  experi- 
ments. Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  262  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  473.     Electronics  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Basic  theory  and  application  of  vacuum  tube  and  semiconductors  in  power 
supply,  amplifier  and  oscillator  circuits.  Laboratory  work  will  consist  of  di- 
rected experiments,  project  construction,  and  use  of  standard  instruments. 
Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  372  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  483.     Power  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Advanced  technical  study  of  internal  and  external  combustion  engines  and 
of  fluid  power.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  established  engines,  power  sources 
in  the  developmental  stage  will  be  examined.  Much  of  the  course  work  will 
consist  of  work  on  individual  problems  in  power.  Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  282 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  496.     Jewelry  Making  and  Lapidary  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  laboratory  experiences  students  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
lapidary  and  jewelry  making  skills.  They  will  design  pieces  that  will  involve 
casting  and  wrought  jewelry  processes.  The  lapidary  experiences  cultivate  skills 
in  sawing,  shaping,  polishing,  and  mounting  stones  to  exhibit  their  inherent 
qualities. 

Open  to  all  students  as  a  cultural  elective  and  to  Department  students  as  a 
Department  elective. 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE  MINOR— 30:000 


Students  who  complete  the  eighteen  semester-hour  program  and  the  work 
experience  satisfactorily  will  receive  the  teacher-librarian  certificate.  This  certifi- 
cate is  required  for  service  as  a  teacher-librarian  in  the  elementary  and/or 
secondary  schools. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  library  science  minor: 

Library  Science  200.     Introduction  to  School  Library  Service       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  understanding  of  the  functions  and  services  of  the  school  library  in  rela- 
tion to  all  other  types  of  libraries  is  studied.  The  development  of  library  service, 
books  and  printing,  as  well  as  censorship  problems  and  the  ethics  of  the  library 
profession,  are  discussed.  The  concept  of  a  materials  center  encompassing  non- 
book  materials  is  introduced. 

Library  Science  301-302.     Reference  and  Bibliography, 

Parts  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  reference  and  bibliographic  course  is  an  examination  and  study  of  the 
basic  reference  materials  with  emphasis  on  those  most  useful  in  the  school 
library.  Encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  yearbooks,  atlases,  indexes,  specialized 
reference  books,  and  bibliographies  in  major  subject  fields  are  included.  Train- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  catalog  as  a  basic  reference  tool  is  stressed. 

Library  Science  303.     Fundamentals  of  Cataloging 

and  Classification  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  principles  involved  in  the  cataloging  and  classification  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  non-book  materials  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System.  Extensive  practice  in  the  application  of  these  principles  is  provided 
through  laboratory  experience.  A  knowledge  of  typing  is  desirable. 

Library  Science  403.     Reading  Materials  for  Children  and  Youth: 

Selection  and  Evaluation  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  and  evaluation  of  library  materials  provided 
by  the  modern  school  library  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth.  Extensive  critical 
reading  of  books  for  children  and  young  adults  is  required.  Principles  of  book 
selection  are  emphasized  and  experience  in  the  use  of  selection  tools  is  provided. 
The  point  of  view  relates  the  library  collection  to  the  total  school  program. 

Library  Science  404.     Organization  and  Administration  of 

School  Libraries  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Practical  experience  in  setting  up  effective  library  routines  is  stressed.  These 
routines  include  budgeting,  locating  sources  for  library  materials,  purchasing 
materials,  book  processing,  preparing  library  reports  and  statistics,  taking  inven- 
tory, planning  and  adapting  library  rooms  and  equipment,  and  evaluating  library 
collections  and  services. 

Education  408.     Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio- Visual 

Materials.  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  37. 
Work  Experience  Requirement 

A  total  of  100  hours  in  library  work  experience  is  a  requirement.  Thirty-six 
hours  must  be  completed  before  student  teaching.  Observation  and  some  limited 
work  experience  will  be  provided  during  observation  week  in  the  junior  year. 
36  hours  in  the  college  library — unpaid 
64  hours  in  secondary  and  elementary  school  libraries 
It  is  desirable  for  the  student  to  divide  this  requirement  between  the  two  types 
of  libraries. 
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Clifford  (Chairman),  Anderson,  Baragona,  Carroll,  Demetropoulous,  Garfunkel, 
Gottschall,  koellner,  Lacatena,  Leef,  Maletskv.  Mcrfeld,  Nettler,  Scudieri, 
Sobel,  Speed,  Stewart,  Walsh,  Williams.  Wolff. 

Prospective  teachers  of  secondary-school  mathematics  can  achieve  a  broad 
cultural  background,  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  chosen  field  of  work, 
and  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  problems,  techniques,  and  methods  of 
procedure  in  teaching  mathematics  in  the  secondary  school. 

Mathematics  for  a  student  in  teacher  education  differs  little  in  actual  content 
from  that  for  a  student  in  a  liberal  arts  program.  The  course  of  study  in 
mathematics  provides  for  a  study  of  topics  in  college  mathematics  with  con- 
tinual emphasis  on  their  use  as  a  background  for  teaching.  The  courses 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  are  taught  with  the  following 
objectives  in  view: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  practice  in  those  topics  in  mathe- 
matics which  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This  is  best  done  by  having 
such  review  an  incidental  part  of  the  advanced  work  in  mathematics 
rather  than  a  repetition  of  high  school  subject-matter. 

2.  To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  mathematical  concepts  which  underly 
those  the  student  will  be  required  to  teach. 

3.  To  note  that  many  phases  of  college  mathematics  are  the  extension  or 
continuation  of  similar  topics  in  high  school  mathematics. 

4.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  concomitant  of  a 
broad  knowledge  of  subject-matter  beyond  minimum  requirements. 

5.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of  the  specific  contri- 
butions which  mathematics  has  made  to  civilization. 

6.  To  make  the  student  aware,  through  observation  and  participation  in 
teaching  in  College  High  School,  of  the  character  and  diversity  of  the 
problems  arising  in  teaching  mathematics  to  secondary  school  pupils. 

7.  To  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly  science,  social 
studies,  and  economics,  so  that  the  student  will  realize  the  effectiveness  of 
mathematics  as  a  tool  in  solving  scientific  and  sociological  problems. 

No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not  demon- 
strated his  ability  by  his  high  school  work  in  at  least  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

Mathematics  Major — Teacher  Education 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H.                          Spring  Semester            S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed.  Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    *                Activities                                            * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I  3           Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3  ' 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  Literature,  II  or 

Eng.   107  Writing  &  Literary  Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,    I    3                Analysis,  II                                     3    J 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2           F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Sci.   100 A  Physical  Science1  or  Arts    3 

Sci.    100B   Biological  Science  4           Psyc.   100  Gen.  Psyc.  A 

Math.   121  Mathematic  \i  Mental  Health                                 3  ' 

Analysis-  4          Math.   122  Calculus,  I                  4  > 


16  16 

1    semester   hour    of    credit    upon    satisfactory    completion    of    three    semesters    of    physical 
education  activities. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities  * 

Psyc.  201   Child  Psyc 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives1   4 

Math.  221  Calculus,  II  _4_ 

16 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities     * 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.  120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 

Electives  4 

Math.  222  Calculus,  III  4 


16 


*  1  semester  hour  of  credit  granted  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  three  semesters  of  physi- 
cal education  activities. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 
Community    

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 
Language   

Electives  

Math.  340  Probability  

Math.  330  Found,  of  Mod. 
Algebra    


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

One  of  the  following:   3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Electives    3 

Math.  350  College  Geometry     3 
Math.  370  The  Teaching  of 

Junior  High  School 

Mathematics   3 

Math.  Electives  2 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought  3 

Elective — Math,  or  Science1  ....     2 

Elective — Humanities  2 

Electives  3 

Math.  470  The  Teaching  of 

Math,  in  Sec.  School  2 

Math.  Elective — from  one  of 
the  following  courses:   425, 

430,  443,  450  _3_ 

15 


17 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  A — Education  elective  3 

Electives  2 

Math.  419  Modern 

Mathematical  Literature  ..  2 


Total:  128  semester-hours 


15 


1  9  semester-hours  of  electives  are  required  in  a  secondary  teaching  field 
other  than  the  major.  While  students  are  free  to  elect  an  area  in  consultation 
with  their  advisor  they  are  urged  to  take  Physics  101,  102,  402,  and  a  Physics 
elective  to  satisfy  this  9-hour  requirement  and  the  general  education  require- 
ment in  Science  (i.e.  replacing  Sci.  100 A  or  Sci.  100B). 

2  Prospective  majors  are  encouraged  to  demonstrate  their  readiness  for 
Calculus  I  (Math.  122)  on  C  E  E  B  Advanced  Mathematics  Examinations.  At 
least  half  of  each  entering  class  are  expected  to  start  their  college  mathematics 
with  Math.  122,  221,  222  their  first  three  semesters,  and  to  take  4  s.hrs.  of 
electives  in  Mathematics  to  replace  the  time  that  would  have  been  spent  on 
Math.  121. 
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OBSERVATIONS   IN    COLLEGE   HIGH    SCHOOL 


In  addition  to  the  course  program  outlined,  mathematics  majors  have  a 
program  of  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  classes  in 
mathematics.  They  are  required  to  observe  a  unit  of  work  during  either 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  year.  Ordinarily  this  will  require  from  10  to  15 
consecutive  visits.  As  part  of  the  work  in  Math.  370  they  will  observe  and 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  earlier  grades  in  College  High  School.  As  part 
of  the  work  in  Math.  470  they  will  observe  and  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  upper  grades. 

MINORS   IN   MATHEMATICS 

Students  selecting  mathematics  as  a  minor  should  consult  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Mathematics  Department  before  beginning  this  work.  All  mathematics 
minors  must  take  the  calculus  sequence:  Math.  122,  221.  222.  They  must 
take  either  Math.  370  or  470.  A  total  of  21  semester-hours  is  required. 

GENERAL   EDUCATION   COURSES 

All  students  are  required  to  take  some  courses  in  mathematics  as  part  of 
their  requirement  in  general  education.  For  mathematics  majors  these  courses 
are  integrated  into  their  regular  program.  Science  majors  meet  this  requirement 
by  taking  either  Math.  113-114  or  Math.  117-118.  All  other  majors  are 
required  to  take  Math.  105 — Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning  and  must  select 
one  course  from  Math.  101,  103,  or  104.  To  complete  the  general  education 
requirement  in  mathematics  and  science,  students  may  elect  another  course 
from  this  list. 


MATHEMATICS  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 


Required 

Math. 
Math. 
Math. 
Math. 
Math. 
Math. 


122 
221 
222 
330 
340 
425 


Calculus  I 
Calculus  II 
Calculus  III 


S.H. 

4 
4 
4 


Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra  3 


Probability     3 

Advanced  Calculus  I  3 

Total  Required  21  s.hrs. 

Electives  from  the  Following 

S.H. 

Math.  229     Difference   Equations   2 

Math.  350     College   Geometry    3 

Math.  415     History  of  Mathematics  2 

Math.  416     Finite    Mathematics    2 

Math.  420     Differential   Equations   2 

Math.  426     Advanced  Calculus  II  3 

Math.  428     Introduction  to  Topology   3 

Math.  430     Vectors  and  Matrices 

Math.  433     Theory  of  Numbers       2 

Math.  436     Elements  of  Logic  2 

Math.  443     Statistics  3 

Math.  450     Foundations  of  Geometry    3 

Total  Electives  Required  12  s.hrs. 

Total  Credits  for  Major  33  s.hrs. 
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MATHEMATICS  COURSES— 50:000 

Math.  101.     Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  whose  major  interests  are  in  fields  other 
than  mathematics  and  science.  Emphasis  is  on  basic  concepts  rather  than  on 
formal  manipulative  skills.  Topics  include:  systems  of  numeration,  finite 
mathematical  systems,  sets,  application  of  sets  to  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry,  logic  and  statements,  and  an  introduction  to  probability. 

Math.  103.     The  Development  of  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  growth  and  development  of  mathematics  from 
ancient  to  modern  times.  Lectures  and  discussions  focus  on  developments  in 
geometry,  algebra,  number  theory,  and  analysis  as  they  relate  to  our  western 
culture.  The  contributions  of  the  great  mathematicians  are  considered. 

Math.  104.     Mathematics  of  Personal  Finance  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  mathematical  concepts  to 
the  financial  aspects  of  modern  economic  behavior.  Principles  and  trends  are 
stressed.  Specific  topics  include:  compound  interest,  analysis  of  financial  se- 
curity through  the  study  of  investments,  insurance,  home  ownership,  pensions, 
government  programs,  taxation,  consumer  credit. 

Math.  105.     Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  elements  of  probability 
and  statistical  theory.  Applications  of  this  theory  to  social,  economic  and 
scientific  problems  are  given.  Topics  include:  systematic  organization,  analysis 
and  presentation  of  data;  probability  theory  for  finite  sample  spaces:  theoretical 
frequency  distributions,  statistical  inference  and  tests  of  hypotheses;  regression 
and  correlation. 

Math.  106.     Games,  Strategies  and  Decisions  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  mathematics  involved  in  decision 
making  through  an  examination  of  various  types  of  games  of  strategy.  Topics 
include:  definition  of  games  of  strategy,  matrices,  saddle  points,  linear  pro- 
graming, 2x2  and  2xm  games,  3x3  and  3xm  games,  and  many-strategied 
games.  Prerequisite:   Math.   105.  (Not  offered  every  year) 

Math.  107.     Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  liberal  arts  course  for  students  who  are  not  majoring  in  areas  re- 
quiring specialized  knowledge  of  mathematics.  The  cultural  enrichment  of  the 
student  is  the  central  concern.  Emphasis  is  on  mathematical  concepts  rather 
than  techniques.  The  relationship  of  mathematics  to  science,  philosophy  and 
art  is  discussed.  Topics  include:  the  development  of  mathematics,  mathemati- 
cal systems,  number,  algebra  and  geometry. 

Math.  108.     Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  continuation  of  Math.  107.  Topics  include  concepts  from  coordinate  ge- 
ometry, trigonometry,  calculus  and  probability. 

Math.  113.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  sequence  of  courses  is  designed  for  the  physical  science  major,  and  there 
is  less  emphasis  on  mathematical  rigor  than  in  the  corresponding  courses  for 
the  mathematics  major.  The  first  course  consists  of  trigonometry  and  elemen- 
tary analysis  with  an  introduction  to  differential  calculus.  Applications  of  these 
concepts  to  physics  and  chemistry  are  stressed. 

Math.  114.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  differentiation  and  integration  of  functions  of  one  variable 
including  trigonometric,  logarithmic,  and  exponential  functions;  analytic  ge- 
ometry. Prerequisite:  Math.  113. 
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Math.    117.      Mathematics  for  Biological  Science    Majors   I  Cr:    3   s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  biological  science  majors  who  will  also  be 
taking  courses  in  chemistry  and  physics.  less  emphasis  is  placed  on  mathe- 
matical rigor  than  in  corresponding  courses  for  mathematics  majors.  Applica- 
tions of  the  topics  covered  to  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  are  made. 
Topics  include:  properties  o\'  the  real  numbers,  polynomial  and  rational  func- 
tions, limits,  continuity,  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Math.   118.     Mathematics  for  Biological  Science  Majors  II  (r:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Math  117.  Topics  include:  logarithmic  ex- 
ponential and  trigonometric  functions,  conic  sections,  vectors,  determinants, 
probability  and  statistics,  sequences  and  series.  Prerequisite:   Math.   117. 

Math.   121.     Mathematical  Analysis  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

May  be  required  for  majors  depending  on  academic  background  and  achieve- 
ment. Topics  include:  logic  and  sets,  the  real  number  system,  relations  and 
functions,  trigonometry  and  circular  functions,  the  binomial  theorem,  inverse 
functions,  elementary  theory  of  equations  and  inequalities,  complex  numbers, 
and  analytic  plane  geometry. 

Math.   122.     Calculus  I  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  prime  objective  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  differential  calculus.  Topics  include:  limits,  continu- 
ity; derivatives  and  differentiation;  antidifferentiation;  maxima,  minima  and 
extrema  considerations;  differentials  and  related  rates.  Prerequisite:  Math.  121. 

Math.  213.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  III  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  elements  of  probability  and  statistics  including  binomial. 
Poisson  and  normal  distributions,  tests  of  significance  and  method  of  least 
squares.  Also  parametric  and  polar  equations,  curvature,  arc  length,  area  of  a 
surface  of  revolution,  methods  of  integration  and  vectors.  Applications  to 
physical  and  chemical  problems.  Prerequisite:  Math.   114. 

Math.  214.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  IV  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  solid  analytic  geometry  utilizing  a  vector  approach,  partial 
differentiation,  multiple  integration,  infinite  series,  matrices  and  determinants 
and  elements  of  differential  equations.  Applications  to  physical  and  chemical 
problems.  Prerequisite:  Math.  213. 

.Math.  221.     Calculus  II  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  major  emphasis  of  this  course  is  the  introduction  and  development  of 
the  Riemann  integral  and  its  applications.  Topics  include:  the  definite  integral, 
applications  of  the  definite  integral,  transcendental  functions,  techniques  of 
integration,  and  polar  coordinates.  Prerequisite:   Math.   122. 

Math.  222.     Calculus  III  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  and  minors.  The  principal  topics  include:  the  use  of 
calculus  in  solid  geometry,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  infinite 
series,  and  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Math.  221. 

Math.  229.     Difference  Equations  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elementary  concepts 
of  difference  equations  and  to  review  such  basic  mathematical  notions  as 
function,  sequence,  and  mathematical  induction.  Elementary  applications  of 
difference  equations  to  such  fields  as  mathematics  of  finance,  economics, 
psychology  and  sociology  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:    Mmh.    122. 

Math.  330.     Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  algebraic  structures  and  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  algebra.  Topics  include  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  fields  and  important 
examples  of  these  abstract  systems. 
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Math.  340.     Probability  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  major  emphasis  in  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  probability  theory  of 
finite  sample  spaces  together  with  limited  applications  to  statistical  theory. 
Topics  include:  meaning  of  chance  and  variability:  elements  of  combinatorial 
analysis:  probability  theory  for  finite  sample  spaces:  the  binomial,  Poisson 
and  normal  distributions:  distribution  of  functions  of  random  variables,  prob- 
lems of  estimation  and  tests  of  hypotheses,  regression  and  correlation. 
Prerequisite:  Math.  221. 

Math.  350.     College  Geometry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  metric  approach  to  the  development  of  Euclidean  geometry 
helps  to  give  the  student  a  review  of  many  of  the  concepts  of  high  school 
geometry.  Topics  include:  distance  function,  betweeness,  separation  in  planes 
and  space,  geometric  inequalities,  the  synthetic  approach,  Poincare  model  for 
Lobachevskian  geometry,  spherical  model  for  Riemannian  geometry,  Saccheri 
quadrilateral  and  consideration  of  some  of  the  famous  problems  on  Euclidean 
geometry. 

Math.  370.     Teaching  of  Mathematics — Junior  High  School  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  explore  the  principal  mathematical  concepts 
and  skills  taught  during  the  junior  high  school  years,  including  the  first  course 
in  algebra.  Techniques  and  methods  of  presentation  which  may  be  used  ef- 
fectively in  teaching  these  concepts  and  skills  are  considered,  and  current 
textbooks  and  literature  pertaining  to  junior  high  mathematics  are  examined. 
Observation  of  and  participation  in  the  teaching  of  certain  units  in  College 
High  School  are  required. 

Math.  403.     Techniques  and  Applications  of  Statistics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  basic  survey  of  statistical  techniques  as  applied 
in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  Fundamental  concepts  and  assumptions 
are  stressed  and  justified  experimentally,  although  mathematical  proof  of 
theorems  is  strictly  limited.  Topics  include:  descriptive  statistics,  elements  of 
probability,  sampling  procedures  and  sampling  statistics,  tests  of  hypotheses 
and  simple  design  of  experiments.  Students  are  expected  to  have  an  adequate 
background  in  high  school  algebra.  This  course  is  offered  as  a  general  educa- 
tion elective  and  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  mathematics  majors.  Pre- 
requisite: Math.  105.  (Not  offered  every  year) 

Math.  406.     Mathematics  of  Finance  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  elementary  theory  of  simple  and  compound  in- 
terest and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  annuities,  sinking 
funds,  amortization,  depreciation,  stocks  and  bonds,  installment  buying,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  It  discusses  the  mathematics  of  life  insurance 
covering  the  following:  the  theory  of  probability  as  related  to  life  insurance; 
the  theory  and  calculation  of  mortality  tables;  various  types  of  life  annuities 
and  insurance  policies  and  reserves.  This  course  gives  a  helpful  background 
to  the  mathematics  teacher  and  aids  the  student  of  economics  and  insurance. 
(Not  offered  every  year) 

Math.  411.     Elements  of  Mathematical  Thought  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  students  having  a  limited  background  in  mathematics 
with  the  logical  structure  of  mathematics.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  postula- 
tional  foundations  and  the  reasoning  process  itself.  Topics  include:  the  nature 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  the  origin  and  influence  of  logical  systems, 
essentials  of  logical  reasoning,  and  examples  of  logical  systems  from  algebra 
and  geometry. 

Undergraduate  mathematics  majors  desiring  to  take  this  course  must  secure 
special  permission.  (Not  offered  every  year) 

Math.  412.     Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  concepts  of  elementary  probability  and  statistics 
and  serves  as  an  introduction  for  students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in 
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this  field.  Topics  include:  probability  theory  for  finite  sample  spaces,  elements 
of  combinatorial  theory,  binomial  distributions,  continuous  distributions,  func- 
tions of  random  variables,  and  problems  of  estimation  and  tests  of  significance. 
Students  credited  with  Math  340  may  not  take  this  course  for  credit.  (Not 
offered  every  year) 

Math.  415.     History  of  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  strives  to  present  a  comprehensive  history  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics. Separate  histories  of  geometry,  number  theory,  algebra,  calculus  and 
infinite  processes  are  developed  with  consideration  of  mathematical  problems 
solved  in  their  historical  content.  Among  the  great  mathematicians  considered 
are:  Eudoxus,  Pythogoras,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Appollonius,  Diophantus, 
Fibonacci,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Napier,  Descartes,  Fermat,  Newton,  Liebnitz,  Euler, 
Gauss,  Riemann  and  Ramanjan. 

Math.  416.     Elements  of  Finite  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Topics  considered  in  this  course  are  those  dealing  with  finite,  rather  than 
infinite  sets.  Included  are  such  topics  as:  sentences  and  statements,  truth  tables, 
sets,  Boolean  algebra,  and  linear  programing.  Applications  of  mathematical 
techniques  in  the  social  sciences  are  stressed  throughout  the  course. 

Math.  417.     Differential  Calculus  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Concepts  of  differential  calculus  are  developed  for  science  students  who 
have  taken  one  year  of  college  mathematics.  Topics  include:  functional  rela- 
tionships, slope,  limit,  continuity,  graphical  representations  of  science  problems, 
differentiation  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions,  geometric  and  physical 
application  of  derivatives,  velocity,  and  acceleration  in  curvilinear  motion. 
Applications  are  developed  utilizing  the  scientific  background  of  the  students. 
Students  credited  with  Math.  221  may  not  take  this  for  credit.  (Not  offered 
every  year) 

Math.  418.     Integral  Calculus  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Concepts  of  integral  calculus  are  developed  for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Math.  417  or  equivalent.  Topics  include:  integration  procedures,  solid 
analytic  geometry,  and  geometrical  and  physical  applications  of  the  definite 
integral  in  two  and  three  dimensional  problems.  Applications  utilize  the 
scientific  background  of  the  students.  Students  credited  with  Math.  222  may 
not  take  this  for  credit.  (Not  offered  every  year) 

Math.  419.     Modern  Mathematical  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  mathe- 
matical literature  available  to  him  as  a  mathematics  teacher.  The  student  is 
expected  to  examine  a  variety  of  publications  to  determine  the  content,  worth 
and  possible  use. 

Math.  420.     Differential  Equations  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Applications  of  differential  equations  and  their  standard  methods  of  solution 
are  treated  in  this  course.  Topics  are:  linear  differential  equations  of  the  first 
degree  and  of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order 
with  constant  coefficients,  linear  equations  of  the  second  order,  exact  and 
total  differential  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  numerical  approximations, 
and  series  solutions. 

Math.  425.     Advanced   Calcalus   I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  the  calculus  of  a  function  of  one  variable  as  a 
mathematical  system.  On  the  basis  of  postulates  for  the  real  numbers,  the 
concepts  of  function,  limit,  sequence,  infinite  series,  power  series,  continuity, 
uniform  continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration  will  be  rigorously  developed. 
Topics  considered  include:  Archimedean  principle,  density  of  the  rationals, 
intermediate  value  theorem,  Heine-Borel  theorem,  mean  value  theorem,  Cauchy 
convergence  criterion,  existence  theorem,  and  uniform  convergence  theorems. 
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Math.  426.     Advanced  Calculus  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  rigorous  treatment  of  the  calculus  of  functions  of 
several  variables,  together  with  the  development  of  the  theory  of  Fourier  series. 
Topics  include:  Green's  theorem,  Stoke's  theorem,  divergence  theorem,  implicit 
function  theorem,  inverse  function  theorem,  Riemann-Lebesgue  lemma  and 
Cesaro  convergence. 

Math.  428.     Introduction  to  Topology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  of  the  terminology, 
concepts,  and  methods  of  a  rich  branch  of  mathematics  which  has  proved  to 
be  a  fertile  area  for  current  research  in  mathematics.  Special  emphasis  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  "topological"  structure  of  the  familiar  real  line  (set  of  real 
numbers),  ordinary  Euclidean  space,  and  metric  spaces  in  general.  This  course 
is  designed  to  provide  a  background  for  both  understanding  more  fully  the 
results  of  classical  analysis  (calculus),  and  for  studying  "modern"  analysis. 

Math.  430.     Vectors  and  Matrices  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  vector  spaces  and  matrix  algebra.  Topics  include: 
vectors  and  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations,  matrices,  determinants 
and  linear  transformations.  Prerequisite:  Math.  330. 

Math.  433.     Theory  of  Numbers  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  development  of  classical  number  theory  along 
with  a  discussion  of  the  historical  background.  The  treatment  employs  current 
set-theoretic  notation  to  make  the  traditional  topics  more  meaningful.  It 
includes  such  topics  as  prime  and  composite  numbers,  Euclid's  algorithm, 
congruences,  diophantine  equations,  quadratic  residues,  and  the  Euler-Fermat 
theorems. 

Math.  436.     Elements  of  Logic  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  an  understanding  of  methods  of  reasoning  used  in  the 
mathematical  sciences.  The  point  of  view  of  elementary  processes  of  symbolic 
logic  are  studied.  Background  materials  are  included  for  teaching  of  logical 
concepts  in  secondary  schools. 

Math.  443.     Statistics:  Theory  and  Applications  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

After  a  brief  review  of  probability  in  the  discrete  case,  this  course  develops 
the  general  theory  of  probability  functions  and  distribution  functions  for  first 
one  and  then  several  random  variables.  Topics  include:  mathematical  expecta- 
tion, continuous  random  variables,  distributions  of  sums  of  random  variables, 
sampling  distributions,  point  and  interval  estimation,  tests  of  hypotheses,  re- 
gression and  correlation.  Various  classroom  experiments  are  used  to  generate 
sample  data.  Prerequisite:  Math.  340. 

Math.  450.     Foundations  of  Geometry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  Hilbert  postulates  and  the  Birkhoff- 
Beatley  postulates  of  Euclidean  geometry.  The  course  includes  a  comparison 
of  the  non-Euclidean  geometries  and  a  brief  introduction  to  synthetic  and 
analytic  projective  geometry.  Prerequisite:  Math.  350. 

Math.  460.     Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Applications  of  mathematics  to  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  will  be 
discussed.  The  uses  of  various  mathematical  concepts  in  the  PSSC,  CHEM 
STUDY,  BSCS,  and  ECCP  curricula  will  be  examined.  Topics  include:  appli- 
cations of  vectors,  matrices,  progressions,  series,  limit  concepts,  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  analysis  of  experiments.  The  vehicle  will  be  the  specific 
applications  in  selected  areas  of  the  biological  sciences  and  physical  sciences. 

Math.  470.     Teaching  of  Mathematics — Senior  High  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  selection,  organization,  and  presentation  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  senior  high  school.  Topics  include:  organization  of  classroom 
activities,  lesson  planning,  techniques  of  motivation,  evaluation,  use  of  multi- 
sensory  aids,   and  applications   of  established  principles   of   learning.    These 
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topics  will  emphasize  the  methods  and  materials  of  teaching  contemporary 
programs  of  geometry,  intermediate  algebra,  and  twelfth  grade  pre-eollegc 
mathematics.  Observation  and  participation  in  the  campus  demonstration  high 
school  is  required. 

Math.  472.     Contemporary  Programs  in  Secondary   Mathematics     Cr:   2   s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  an  exploration  o\  contemporary  curricula  in 
secondary  mathematics  with  emphasis  on  those  programs  which  are  currently 
being  implemented.  The  recommendations  of  various  curriculum  studies  are 
explored.  Major  emphasis  is  given  to  the  programs  of  grades  eleven  and 
twelve,  including  advanced  placement. 

Math.  495.     Research  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  seminar  enables  outstanding  junior  and  senior  mathematics  majors  to 
do  independent  work  in  areas  not  included  in  the  regular  curriculum.  Class 
meetings  are  of  seminar  type,  and  emphasis  is  on  independent  investigations 
that  are  conducted  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  The 
student  prepares  written  reports,  gives  oral  reports,  and  is  subject  to  both 
written  and  oral  examinations.  Each  registration  in  this  course  requires 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department  and  of  the  in- 
structor. (Not  offered  every  year) 
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The  Curricula 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Moore  (chairman,)  Bate,  Christmann,  Cooper,  Hayton,  Morse,  Oneglia,  Present, 
Priesing,  Sacher,  Shadel,  Szabo,  Waters,  Wilkes,  Wilt,  Zerbe 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  two-fold  program: 

1.  A  major  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach  music  in 
grades  one  through  twelve. 

2.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  general  students,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  the  College  Bands,  Choirs,  and  Orchestras. 

THE  MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  music  major  prepares  the  student  to  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
general  music,  and  music  theory  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
curriculum  includes  four  areas  of  subject-matter:  music  history,  music  theory, 
applied  music,  and  music  pedagogy. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  departmental 
audition  to  discuss  and  demonstrate  their  qualifications  for  specialization  in 
this  field.  Prospective  music  majors  should  have  performance  ability  of  promise 
on  a  primary  and  secondary  instrument,  good  musicality,  a  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary music  theory,  and  should  give  evidence  of  serious  music  study  through- 
out the  high  school  years. 

Students  are  urged  to  participate  in  choral  and  instrumental  organizations  in 
high  school,  and  to  study  piano.  Two  years  of  a  language  are  required  for 
entrance  to  the  music  major. 

Applied  Music 

Music  majors  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in  applied  music; 
one  shall  be  a  key-board  instrument.  (See  entrance  requirements  for  listing 
of  primary  instruments.)  The  primary  instrument  represents  the  student's 
greatest  talent  and  accomplishment.  Every  music  major  will  give  a  graduation 
recital  on  his  primary  instrument  in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a  50- 
minute  private  lesson  on  the  primary  instrument  and  a  25-minute  private 
lesson  (or  equivalent  class  lesson)  on  the  secondary  instrument  each  week. 

Students  are  expected  to  assume  an  active  role  as  participants  in  the  musical 
life  of  the  college  and  the  community. 

All  music  students  will  study  with  the  applied  music  teachers  provided  by 
the  college. 

All  instruction  in  applied  music  taken  during  the  summer  session  and  all 
instruction  required  to  make  up  failures  in  applied  music  will  be  taken  at  the 
student's  expense. 

All  students  are  expected  to  accompany  on  the  piano  at  the  level  of  their 
ability  as  assigned  by  their  teacher. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 

Piano  Primary 

All  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales  (four  octaves)  hands  together.  I,  IV,  V 

triads  and  inversions  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 
All  two-part  invention  or  movement  from  one  of  the  suites  by  Bach. 
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A  sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven. 

A  composition  by  a  romantic  or  modern  composer. 

At  least  one  of  the  compositions  listed  above  is  to  be  played  from  memory. 

Ability  to  play  at  sight  a  4-part  Bach  chorale. 

Piano  Secondary 

Ability  to  sight-read  simple  material  of  the  difficulty  of  Hannah  Smith, 
Sight-reading  Exercises,  Parts  1  through  4,  Schroeder  and  Gunther. 

All  major  scales  (two  octaves)  hands  alone. 
I,  IV,  V  triads,  in  all  major  keys,  all  positions,  hands  alone. 

Evidence  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Oxford  Older  Beginner's  Book  or 
equivalent  material. 

Two  of  the  following  compositions: 
Minuet  in  G,  Bach 
Sonatina  in  G,  Beethoven 
Melody,  Schumann 

All  non-keyboard  majors  must  study  piano  secondary  (and  take  entrance 
placement  examinations  if  there  has  been  previous  study).  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  entrance  requirements  in  secondary  piano  be  completed  while 
the  student  is  in  high  school. 

These  requirements  represent  one  year  of  serious  music  study. 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  other  secondary  instruments  not  listed  herein 
may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  his  secondary  instrument 
provided  he  has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  A 
condition  on  the  secondary  instrument,  however,  must  be  removed  during  the 
first  year.  A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  until 
the  condition  has  been  removed.  Instruction  on  sub-credit  secondary  instru- 
ments will  be  taken  at  the  student's  expense  and  from  approved  teachers. 

Organ   Primary 

The  student  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  major  and  minor 
scales,  chords,  and  arpeggios.  He  should  perform  from  memory  two  piano 
compositions: 

A  Bach  Invention  (2  or  3  part) 

A  selection  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Debussy  or  contemporary  composer. 
The  student  should  have  at  least  one  year  of  study  at  the  organ,  and  the 
following  works  are  suggested  for  study: 
The  Art  of  Organ-Playing — Dickinson  (Gray) 
Master  Studies  for  the  Organ — Carl  (G.  Schirmer) 
Eight  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues — Bach   (G.  Schirmer) 
At  the  organ  audition,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  sight-read  a  hymn  and  a 
trio.   At  least  one  of  the  following  should  be  played  from  memory: 
Prelude  and  Fugue — Bach  (1-8) 

Adagio  Movement;  a  chorale-prelude  or  a  movement  from  a  sonata. 
Contemporary  composition  of  the  student's  choice. 
Organ  is  not  offered  as  a  secondary  instrument. 

Voice   Primary 

Scales  and  exercises: 

Ability  to  sing  major  and  minor  scales  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 
Ability  to  sing  arpeggios  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 
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Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  musical  feeling,  good  intonation  and  clear  diction,  two 
songs,  one  of  which  shall  be  from  memory.  Applicants  are  not  restricted  to 
the  suggestions  below.  They  may  sing  anything  of  a  more  difficult  nature 
from  the  standard  Oratorio,  Opera  or  English,  French,  German,  or  Italian 
Art  Song  Repertory. 

Soprano:  Brahms,  "Wiegenlied"  (Lullaby) 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 
Contralto:  Burleigh  arr.,  "Deep  River" 

Giordani,  "Caro  mio  ben" 
Tenor:  Barber,  "The  Daisies" 

Purcell,  "Passing  By" 
Bass-Baritone:       Franz,  "Dedication" 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 
Technique : 

A  pleasing  voice  evidencing  a  good  tonal  placement,  control  of  breath  and 
flexibility  (previous  study  preferred  but  not  required). 

Reading: 

Ability  to  read  with  some  fluency  and  an  acceptable  degree  of  accuracy 
simple  folk  tunes  and  hymns. 

Voice  Secondary 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  good  intonation  the  art  songs  above. 
Technique: 

No  requirements  other  than  a  good  natural  voice  which  gives  promise  of 
sufficient  development  to  met  the  needs  of  public  school  music  teaching. 

Ail   String   Primary   Instruments 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirement. 

Scales:  All  major  and  melodic  minor  scales  (two  octaves). 

Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  orchestral  music  of  moderate  difficulty. 
Violin 

Study  Materials:  Kayser,  op.  20,  Bocks  I  &  II,  Mazas,  op.  36,  Book  1 
Repertory:  Accollay  Concerto;  Viotti  Concerto  No.  23;  Old  Italian  or 
German  Sonata  (or  equivalent). 

Viola 

Study  Materials:  Wolfahrt,  Foundation  Studies,  Books  I  &  II 

Repertory:   Klengel,  Album  of  Classical  Pieces,  Vol.  I,  II  or  III;  Old 

Italian  or  German  sonata  (or  equivalent). 

Cello 

Study  Materials:  Lee,  Etudes  for  Cello;  Dotzauer  Etudes. 

Repertory:  Bach  Arioso;  Goltermann  Concerto  No.  4;  Saint-Saens,  The 

Swan  (or  equivalent). 

Double-Bass 

Study  Material:  Simandl  Book  I 

Repertory:  Bach,  Minuet  in  G;  Corelli,  Sarbande  (or  equivalent). 

All  Woodwind   Primary  instruments 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirements. 

Scales:   Chromatic  and  all  major  and  minor  scales   (two  octaves  or  more 
where  possible). 
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Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or  B 
level. 

Flute 

Etudes  of  the  difficulty  of  Anderson,  op.  41;  or  Sousman  duets;  or  book 

of  Kohler  Progressive  Studies. 
Repertory:   Scene  from  Orpheus,  Gluck;  or  Minuet  from  L'Arlesienne 

Suite —  Bizet   (or  equivalent  material).  A  concerto  of  the  difficulty 

of  Quantz,   G   Major,   Vivaldi,   "The   Goldfinch",   Mozart,   G   or   D 

Major. 

Oboe 

Etudes  of  the  level  of  Ferling,  Forty  Etudes. 

Bassoon 
Weissenborn   Method    (Cundy-Bettoney)    pp.    10-38;    Mozart   Concerto 
K.191,  or  equivalent  material. 

Clarinet 

An  etude  from  the  standard  methods   (Klose,  Baermann,  Lazerus.  La- 
banchi.  Rose,  etc.)  demonstrating  the  student's  degree  of  advancement. 
A  movement  from  a  standard  concerto  or  sonata,  e.g.,  Mozart,  Spohr, 
Brahms,  Saint-Saens,  etc. 

AM   Brass   Primary   Instruments 

Meet  secondary  piano  entrance  requirements. 

Scales:   All  major  and  minor  scales   (two  octaves  where  possible). 
Readinc:   Ability  to  read  at  sicht  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or 
B  "level. 

Cornet-Trumpet 

Studies:   Arban   Method-Characteristic  Studies. 

Repertory:    Any    movement    from    the    Haydn    Trumpet    Concerto,    or 
equivalent  material. 

French  Horn 

Oscar  Franz  Method  for  Horn;  any  movement  from  a  Mozart  Horn 
Concerto. 

Trombone-Baritone 

40  Progressive   Studies — Tyrell    (Boosey-Hawkes)    Blazevich   Concerto, 
Sketch  No.  5  (Leeds),  or  equivalent  material. 

Tuba 

Arban  Method  (bass  clef)  to  be  played  one  octave  lower.  Bach-Bell  Air 
and  Bouree  (Carl  Fischer),  or  equivalent  material. 

Percussion   Primary 

Meet  secondary  piano  entrance  requirements. 
Performance  on  all  the  following: 

Snare  Drum 

Thirteen  fundamental  rudiments 

Tympani 

Demonstrate  ability  to  tune 

Xylophone  or  Bells 

Etudes  from  Arban  Method  for  Cornet;  all  major  and  minor  scales. 
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PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

I.  Junior 

The  student  must  demonstrate  before  a  jury  that  he  has  completed  the 
following: 

a.  A  working  knowledge  of  practical  key-board  harmony;  ability  to 
harmonize  and  transpose  a  simple  melody;  chord  with  primary  chords 
in  any  major  or  minor  key. 

b.  Sing  and  play  five  folk  songs  suitable  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades. 

c.  Play  four  community  songs,  two  of  which  shall  be  "America"  and 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  from  memory. 

d.  Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  Music  210A,  Secondary  Piano. 

II.  Senior 

The  student  must  demonstrate  before  a  jury  that  he  has  completed  the 
following: 

a.  Play  an  easy  selection  on  any  instrument  other  than  the  primary  or 
secondary  one. 

b.  Play  at  sight  a  song  suitable  for  use  in  the  Junior  High  School. 

c.  Play  six  community  songs,  three  of  which  shall  be  "America,"  "Amer- 
ica, the  Beautiful,"  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  These  three  shall 
be  played  from  memory. 

d.  Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  Music  310A,  Secondary  Piano. 

MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

See  Scholarships,  page  15  and  following. 

ENSEMBLES 

All  music  majors  participate  in  ensembles  throughout  the  four  years  of 
college.  Eight  semesters  must  be  in  the  area  of  the  primary  instrument.  The 
area  of  the  primary  instrument  is  defined  as:  voice  primaries,  choir;  string 
players,  orchestra;  and  wind  and  percussion  players,  band.  A  minimum  of  four 
semesters  must  be  in  a  vocal  ensemble  and  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  must 
be  in  an  instrumental  ensemble.  Thereafter  the  student  may  elect  membership 
in  other  organizations,  except  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  may  assign 
students  to  fill  out  necessary  sections  of  the  ensembles.  Students  may  not 
participate  in  more  than  two  organizations  either  with  or  without  credit  unless 
written  permission  is  obtained  from  the  Chairman.  Ensembles  credit  is  not 
given  for  the  freshman  or  sophomore  years.  A  maximum  of  four  semester 
hours  may  be  credited  towards  graduation. 

RECITALS 

Faculty  Recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  Recitals  are  given  in  the  Recital  Hall 
of  the  Music  Building  and  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium.  Student  Recitals  are 
given  weekly.  All  music  students  are  required  to  perform  in  recitals  as  directed 
by  their  applied  music  teachers,  and  to  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  faculty 
and  student  recitals,  except  seniors. 

MUSIC   FOR  THE  GENERAL  STUDENT 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  recognized.  Teacher 
education  has  become  increasingly  a  matter  of  providing  rich  cultural  back- 
grounds upon  which  the  teaching  of  a  given  subject  may  be  projected.  For  this 
reason  all  students  except  music  majors  are  required  to  take  Music  100, 
Introduction  To  Music.  In  addition  the  general  student  may  elect  courses  in 
music  history  and  literature. 

All  general  students  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  musical  organizations  of 
the  College,  such  as  choir,  band,  orchestra,  and  opera  workshop. 
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PIPE  ORGAN 

The  College  owns  two  pipe  organs:  the  great  four-manual  Moeller  Organ  in 
the  Memorial  Auditorium,  and  the  Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  three-manual  Austin 
Organ  in  Edward  Russ  Hall.  Concerts  are  given  by  visiting  organists,  faculty, 
and  advanced  organ  students. 

INSTRUMENT   RENTAL 

A  charge  of  $12.50  will  be  made  to  those  students  who  rent  College-owned 
instruments  during  the  summer. 


Music  Major 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 


S.H. 


Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Psyc.  100  Psyc.  &  Mental 

Health 3 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.  120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 
Mus.  101  Sight  Reading  & 

Ear  Trg.,  I  2 

Mus.  205A  String 

Instruments,  I   1 

Mus.  103  Primary 

Instrument,  I 1 

Mus.  105 A  Secondary 

Instrument,  I Vi 

Ensemble  0  Ensemble  0  0 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psyc 3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Elective    2 

Mus.  201  Elementary 

Harmony    3 

Mus.   209   Brass  Instruments     1 
Mus.  203  Primary 

Instrument,  III  1 

Mus.  210A  Secondary 

Instrument,  III  Vz 

Mus.  208  Music  History,  II        2 
Ensemble  0  Ensemble  0  0 


5Vi 


Spring  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 


S.H. 


Activities 


Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II  or  3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
H.Ed.   100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
Mus.  102  Sight  Reading  & 

Ear  Trg.,  II 2 

Mus.  205B  String 

Instruments,  II  1 

Mus.  104  Primary 

Instrument,   II   1 

Mus.  105B  Secondary 

Instrument,   II  »/i 

Mus.  207  Music  History,  I  2 

Ensemble  0  Ensemble  0  0 


14V2 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc.  3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Sci.   100 A  Physical  Science  or        4 
Sci.  100B  Biological  Science 
Mus.  202  Advanced  Harmony     3 
Mus.  206A  Woodwind 

Instruments 1 

Mus.  204  Primary 

Instrument,  IV  1 

Mus.  21 0B  Secondary 

Instrument,  IV  Vi 

Ensemble  0  Ensemble  0  0 

151/2 


'1    semester   hour    of   credit   upon    satisfactory    completion    cf    thrW    semewWrw    of    physical 
education  activities. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Teaching    3 

Elective    2 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Math.  101  Introductory  to 
Modern  Math. 

Math.  103  The  Development 
of  Math. 

Math.  104  Math,  of  Personal 
Finance 
Mus.  206B  Percussion 

Instruments    1 

Mus.  320  Tchg.  Music  in 

Elem.  School  3 

Mus.  303  Primary 

Instrument,  V  1 

Mus.  310A  Secondary 

Instrument,  V  Vi 

Mus.  306  School  Bands  & 

Orchestras  1 

Ensemble  Vi  Ensemble  Vi  ....     1 

171/2 


Ed.  403A  Student  Teaching — Jr. 

Practicum  (5  weeks  off 

campus)   4 

Elective    2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Math.  105  Elements  of 

Statistical  Reasoning  2 

Mus.  304  Primary  Instrument, 

VI  (8  lessons)  Vi 

Mus.  307  Form  &  Analysis  ....     2 
Mus.  31 0B  Secondary 

Instrument,  VI  V2 

Mus.  335  Elementary 

Conducting    2 

Ensemble  Vi  Ensemble  Vi  ....     1 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,   to 

A  nthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts     3 

Elective — Math,  or  Science  2 

Mus.  401  Meth.  of  Tchg.  Music 
in  Sec.  Schools  3 

Mus.  402A  Primary 
Instrument,    VII    1 

Ensemble  V2  Ensemble  Vi  ....  _J_ 

16" 


Ed.  403 B  Student  Teaching — 
Sr.  Practicum  (5  weeks  off 

campus)   4 

Ed.  4 — Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Electives  6 

Mus.  402B  Primary  Instrument, 

VIII  (8  lessons)  V2 

Ensemble  Vi  Ensemble  Vt.  ....     1 


16V2 


Total:   128  semester  hours 


MUSIC  COURSES— 60:000 

Music  100.     Introduction  to  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  enlarge  the  student's  horizon  of  musical  awareness. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoyment  of  music  rather  than  on 
building  up  a  body  of  facts  about  it.  By  means  of  musical  performance  and  by 
directed  listening  to  recorded  music  and  to  radio  and  television  the  student 
becomes  acquainted  with  masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the  possession 
of  every  educated  person. 

Music  101.     Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Aim:  to  develop  basic  skills  in  music  reading.  It  includes  major  and  minor 
scales,  intervals,  triads,  ear  and  eye  recognition  of  tonal  and  rhythmic  pat- 
terns, and  dictation  based  upon  musical  problems  encountered  as  well  as 
thematic  material  from  repertory.  Meets  three  hours  weekly. 


no 


Cr: 

1 

s.hr. 

Cr: 

1 

s.hr. 

Cr: 

¥l 

s.hr. 

Cr: 

V2 

s.hr. 

Cr: 

0 

s.hr. 

Cr: 

0 

s.hr. 

Cr: 

0 

s.hr. 

Cr: 

0 

s.hr. 

Cr: 

0 

s.hr. 

Cr: 

3 

s.hrs. 

dictation,  keyboard 

Music 

Music  102.     Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Continuation  of  Music  101.  It  includes  more  difficult  tonal  and  rhythmical 
groups,  chromatic  intervals  both  melodic  and  harmonic,  reading  parts  in  the 
various  clefs,  and  dictation.  Meets  three  hours  weekly. 

Music  103.     Primary  Instrument  I 

Music  104.     Primary  Instrument  II 

Music  105A.     Secondary  Instrument  I 

Music  105B.     Secondary  Instrument  II 

Music  N30A.     Concert  Choir 

Music  N31A  and  B.     Orchestra 

Music  N32A  and  B.     Band 

Music  N33A.     Music  Workshop 

Music  N34A.     College  Choir 

Music  201.     Harmony  I 

This  is  a  study  of  diatonic  harmony  through  analysis, 
harmony  and  creative  writing.  Prerequisite:   Music   102. 

Music  202.     Harmony  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  continued  study  of  diatonic  harmony.  Simple  chromatic- 
ism, and  modulation  studied  through  analysis,  dictation,  keyboard  harmony  and 
creative  writing.   Prerequisite:  Music  201. 

Music  203.     Primary  Instrument,  III  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  204.     Primary  Instrument,  IV  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  205A.     String  Instruments,  I  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  string  instruments.  The  violin  is  the 
basic  instrument  for  all  students  who  have  not  had  previous  string  experience. 
The  materials  and  methods  used  are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of 
these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  various  prob- 
lems likely  to  occur  in  the  organization  of  beginning  string  classes  in  the  pub- 
lic school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Music  205B.     String  Instruments,  II  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Continuation  of  Music  205A.  Aims:  to  develop  string  playing  beyond  ele- 
mentary level.  It  includes  higher  positions,  bowing  techniques,  and  vibrato. 
Opportunity  is  given  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  the  viola,  cello,  and 
double-bass.  Students  learn  a  repertory  of  folk  and  elementary  ensemble  pieces 
suitable  for  grade  school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly.  Prerequisite:  Music  205A. 

Music  206A.     Woodwind  Instruments  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Develops  skills  on  the  clarinet,  flute,  oboe,  and  other  woodwind  instruments. 
The  materials  and  methods  used  are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of 
these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  likely 
to  occur  in  the  organization  of  beginning  woodwind  classes  in  the  publi: 
school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Music  206B.     Percussion  Instruments  Cr:   1   s.hr. 

Develops  elementary  skills  on  the  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tympani,  cymbals, 
bells,  etc.  The  materials  and  methods  are  those  recommended  in  teaching  these 
instruments  in  the  classroom.  Meets  two  hours  weekly.  Prerequisite  Musk    2<>2. 

Music  207.     Music  History,  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Baroque  and  classical  epochs  in  musical  development.  It  deals  with  the 
beginings  of  opera,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music,  and  the  growth  of  choral 
polyphony  in  work  of  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  culminates 
in    Beethoven. 
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Music  208.     Music  History,  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Continuation  of  Music  207,  with  a  study  of  the  various  phases  of 
romantic  music  development.  It  includes  the  study  of  the  music  of  Mendel- 
ssohn, Schubert,  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Liszt,  and  culminates  in  the  music 
of  Brahms  and  Wagner. 

Music  209.     Brass  Instruments  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Develops  elementary  skills  on  trumpet,  horn,  trombone,  and  other  brass 
instruments.  The  materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended  in 
the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  various  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organization  of  beginning  brass 
classes  in  the  public  school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Music  301.     Choral  Technique  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Aim:  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through  the  singing  of  choral 
material  suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school.  It  includes  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  tone  production,  phrasing,  enunciation,  and  interpretation. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  testing  and  classification  of  voices,  balance  of 
parts,  rehearsal  routines,  accompaniments,  and  conducting.  Prerequisite: 
Music  202. 

Music  303.     Primary  Instrument,  V  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  304.     Primary  Instrument,  VI  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  305.     Orchestration  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tuning,  transposition,  and  use  of  all 
instruments  in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  practical  arranging  for  vari- 
ous combinations  of  instruments  and  the  completion  of  a  full  score  for  band  or 
orchestra. 

Music  306.     School  Orchestras  and  Bands  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school  orchestras  and  bands, 
selection,  purchase,  and  care  of  instruments,  evaluation  of  teaching  materials, 
techniques  of  class  instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  rehearsal  routine,  marching 
band.  Students  will  learn  a  repertory  of  music  suitable  for  use  in  high  school 
orchestras  and  bands.   Prerequisites:  Music  205,  206. 

Music  307.     Music  Form  and  Analysis  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Application  of  the  branches  of  music  (theory,  history,  and  performance) 
to  the  analysis  of  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  It  includes  a  study  of  two- 
part  and  three-part  song  forms,  the  dance  suite,  rondo,  variation,  and 
sonata.  The  materials  are  selected  with  reference  to  use  in  the  teaching  of 
music  in  the  classroom.  Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  310A.     Secondary  Instrument,  V  Cr:   Y2  s.hr. 

Music  31 0B.     Secondary  Instrument,  VI  Cr:   V2  s.hr. 

Music  320.     Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  Grades,  K-6  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Principles,  techniques,  materials  and  methods  used  in  teaching  music  in 
the  elementary  grades.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  child  voice,  remedial  aids 
for  off-pitch  singers,  rote  song  procedures,  rhythms,  creativity,  discriminate 
listening,  development  of  music  reading,  and  the  beginning  instrumental 
program  in  the  primary  grades.  Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  C30A.     Concert  Choir  Cr:   V2  s.hr. 

Music  C31A  and  B.     Orchestra  Cr:  }/%  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  C32A  and  B.     Band  Cr:  V2  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  C33A.     Music  Workshop  Cr:   V2  s.hr. 

Music  C34A.     College  Choir  Cr:  y2  s.hr. 

Music  335.     Elementary  Conducting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 
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Focus  is  on  baton  technique,  study  of  the  C  clefs,  and  practical  conducting 
from  scores  of  orchestral   and  choral   repertory. 

Music  337.     The  Opera  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  representative  Italian,  French,  and  German  operas.  It  includes 
analysis  of  each  opera  and  illustration  of  its  principal  numbers. 

Music  338.     The  Symphony  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  representative  symphonies,  orchestral  suites,  overtures,  and 
tone  poems  by  classic,  romantic,   and  modern  composers. 

Music  401.     The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  philosophy,  aims,  content,  and  procedures  of  music  teaching  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  general  music  class  and  the  incorporation  of  new  methods  including 
all  aspects  of  music — theory,  history,  and  style — in  the  elective  performance 
organizations.  Lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are  prepared  for  use  in  the 
classroom. 

Includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School. 
Prerequisite:   Music  320. 

Music  402A  and  B.     Primary  Instrument,  VII  and  VIII  Cr:   \fa  s.hr.  ea. 

Music  405.     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Aim:  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and  score  reading.  It 
includes  a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in  conducting, 
the  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading,  and  interpretation.  Prerequisites: 
Music  305,  306,  and  335,  or  the  equivalent. 

Music  406.     Music  History,  III  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  late  romantic  period  and  the  rise  of  modern  music.  It 
includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  Bruckner,  ProkofiefF, 
Mahler,  Debussy,  Tchaikowsky,  Mussorgsky,  Stravinsky,  Schoenberg,  Bartok, 
and  Hindemith. 

Music  409.     Counterpoint  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  baroque  counterpoint.  Writing,  dictation,  and  analysis  are 
included.    Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  410.     Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  composition  in  all  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Styles 
and  techniques  of  twentieth  century  composers  are  observed  in  works  suitable 
for  the  teaching  of  music  in  high  school.  Prerequisite:  Music  202. 

Music  426.     Survey  of  Music  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  general  student  and  includes  a  study  of  folk 
song,  art  song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms,  instrumental  suites, 
sonata  form,  the  symphony,  and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use  of  musical 
illustration,  directed  listening,  and  participation  acquaint  the  student  with  great 
masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  educated  person. 

Music  429.     Choral  Conducting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  choir.  It  includes  the 
principles  of  group  tone  production,  tuning,  posture,  score  reading,  interpreta- 
tion, and  techniques  of  choral  conducting.  Materials  suitable  for  use  in  high 
school  are  analyzed  and  performed.   Prerequisites:  Music  301  and  Music  335. 

Music  490.     Survey  of  Choral  Materials  for  Use  in  Public  School   Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  materials  suitable  for  changed,  un- 
changed, changing,  and  mixed  voices,  this  course  includes  criteria  for  evaluating 
published  music  for  the  public  schools.  The  members  of  the  class  comprise  a 
laboratory  chorus  and  report  their  findings.  Included  are  materials  for  ac- 
companied, a  cappella,  and  small  as  well  as  large  groups.  Prerequisite:  Music 
429. 
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Music  499A.     Problems  in  Teaching  of  School  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a'  post-student  teaching  course.  It  aims  to  (1)  evaluate  student- 
teaching  experiences;  (2)  give  an  opportunity  to  the  student  to  share  with  his 
classmates  the  problems  encountered  in  student  teaching  and  to  seek  a  possible 
solution  for  the  same;  (3)  meet  shortages  in  teacher  preparation  not  provided 
for  in  previous  courses;  (4)  give  the  student  a  unified  view  of  school-music 
education  before  he  enters  the  teaching  field. 

Music  499B.     Workshop  in  Public  School  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  essentially  professional  and  is  designed  for  teachers-in-service. 
Problems  of  scheduling,  curriculum-planning  for  music  courses,  in-service 
workshops  for  classroom  teachers  are  studied.  The  content  of  the  course  is 
determined  by  needs  in  the  field  which  will  be  worked  out  by  individual 
projects. 


Music  Building,  as  contemporary  as  George  Rochberg 
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PHILOSOPHY   COURSES— 63:000 


Philo.   100.     Introduction  to  Philosophy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  systematic  inquiry  is  made  into  the  nature,  scope,  methods,  basic  problems, 
and  major  types  of  philosophy. 

Philo.  300.     Religion  and  Culture  in  Western  Thought  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  interdependence  of  religion  and  culture  in  Western 
thought.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  dialogue  between  the  Judeo- 
Christian  faith  and  the  life-styles  of  Western  man.  Selected  readings  are  drawn 
from  the  major  classical  and  contemporary  figures  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  traditions. 


Philo.  475.     Religions  of  Mankind   II   (Eastern   Religions) 

A   comparative   study   of  the   cultural   and   theological    basis 


Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

for   the    faith 

and  practice  of  the  major  Eastern  religions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  Buddhism.  Hinduism,  Islam,  Taoism  and  Confucianism.  Other 
religions  will  be  considered  as  they  relate  to  these  major  religions. 


College  Hall  as  traditional  as  Plato's  Academy 
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PANZER  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  HYGIENE 

Tews  (director),  Coder,  Crossman,  Daniels,  DeRosa,  Desiderioscioli,  Dioguardi, 
Ferris,  Gelsten,  Horn,  Lucenko,  Paskert,  Redd,  Savering,  Schleede,  Schmidt, 
Sommer,  Sullivan,  Swope,  Taigia,  Wacker. 

Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  was  established  in  1917 
following  the  passage  of  The  Pierson  Act  making  physical  education  compul- 
sory in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey.  Founded  in  Newark  by  Mathias  Macherey 
and  Randall  D.  Warden,  the  school  was  designed  to  train  teachers  of  physical 
education  and  hygiene  and  was  known  as  the  Newark  Normal  School  of 
Physical  Education  and  Hygiene.  In  1928  the  school  moved  to  East  Orange  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Henry  Panzer,  who  was  president  of  the  college  from  1919  until 
his  death  in  1932.  Dr.  Margaret  C.  Brown  was  appointed  president  and  served 
until  1958. 

At  the  start,  the  school  offered  a  2-year  and  then  a  3-year  course.  In  1928,  a 
4-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Physical  Education  was  authorized  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  1939  the  degree  was  changed  to  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education. 

In  1958,  when  Panzer  realized  the  need  for  increasing  the  number  of  physical 
education  teachers  but  could  not  expand  its  facilities,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  College  requested  that  the  Panzer  program  be  incorporated  with  Montclair 
State  College.  The  State  Board  of  Education  deemed  the  request  "in  the  best 
interests  of  the  educational  program  of  the  State",  and  on  February  5,  adopted 
a  resolution  stipulating  that,  effective  August  1,  1958,  Panzer  College  be  con- 
solidated with  Montclair  State  College. 

As  a  result  of  the  merger,  Panzer  College  became  the  Panzer  School  of 
Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  at  Montclair  State  College.  The  Panzer  li- 
brary, laboratory,  and  academic  equipment  were  moved  to  the  Montclair 
campus. 

Objectives 

In  addition  to  the  general  objectives  and  standards  of  the  College  which  ap- 
pear on  page  8  of  this  bulletin  and  apply  fully  to  all  students,  the  specific 
objectives  of  the  Panzer  School  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  diversified  program  of  high  professional  quality  which  will 
enable  the  student  to  develop  those  traits,  qualities,  and  characteristics 
which  will  help  him  to  function  effectively  as  an  individual,  as  a  teacher, 
and  as  a  member  of  his  community. 

2.  To  supply  leadership  in  programs  of  recreation  and  physical  education  for 
schools,  camps,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other  agencies. 

3.  To  provide  a  well-rounded  service  program  for  all  students.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  developing  an  understanding  of  physical  education,  developing 
skills  for  use  in  future  leisure  hours,  and  presenting  those  activities  which 
provide  immediate  conditioning  and  recreational  benefits. 

4.  To  offer  for  all  students  opportunities  for  participation  in  well-directed 
intramural  and  intercollegiate  competition  and  in  sports  and  dance  clubs. 

Admission  Requirements 

Admission  to  The  Panzer  School  follows  the  same  pattern  as  that  set  forth 
for  all  students  entering  Montclair  State  College.  There  is,  however,  the  addi- 
tional provision  that  each  student  who  is  accepted  in  this  specialized  area  must 
pass  a  battery  of  physical  education  tests.  These  tests  are  administered  by  the 
faculty  and  are  designed  to  measure  coordination,  rhythm,  and  general  motor 
ability. 
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Though  there  are  no  specific  high  school  courses  or  activities  beyond  those 
required  for  general  admission  to  the  College,  Panzer  School  applicants  are 
advised  to  include  chemistry  and  biology  in  their  high-school  program.  Broad 
participation  in  varsity  sports,  intramurals  and  other  extracurricular  activities  is 
recommended.  Camping  experience  and  participation  in  various  recreational 
activities  are  also  desirable. 

Gymnasium   Costumes 

The  wearing  of  proper  gymnasium  attire  is  considered  important,  and  a 
regulation  costume  is  prescribed  for  each  activity. 

The  costumes  for  major  students  include  items  necessary  to  participate  in  a 
variety  of  activities  and  are  ordered  by  each  individual.  Itemized  lists  on  order 
blanks  are  provided  in  time  to  have  the  order  filled  for  the  opening  of  college. 
The  approximate  cost  is  $50.00  for  men  and  $75.00  for  women.  These 
generally  last  four  years. 

The  costume  required  in  physical  education  activities  classes  for  the  general 
student  is  purchased  at  the  Student  Supply  Store  on  campus.  The  cost  is  ap- 
proximately $15.00  and  includes  a  textbook  and  regulation  lock.  Under  normal 
circumstances  these  items  will  last  for  two  years. 

Club  and   Team   Requirement 

Opportunities  for  participation  in  varsity  sports,  sports  clubs,  dance  clubs, 
and  intramural  activities  are  available  to  all  students. 

Students  majoring  in  physical  education  are  required  to  participate  in  a 
number  of  these  activities  to  develop  proficiency  and  learn  more  about  them 
than  is  possible  in  the  regular  offerings. 

Camping   Requirement 

Each  student  majoring  in  physical  education  is  required  to  attend  a  camp 
session  conducted  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  at  Lake 
Wapalanne  in  Stokes  State  Forest.  Students  attend  for  twelve  days  in  June  of 
the  freshman  summer  and  again  in  June  of  the  sophomore  summer. 

Skills  and  techniques  in  camp  programing  and  leadership  are  studied  and 
practiced,  and  the  program  of  aquatic  activities  can  lead  to  Red  Cross  certifica- 
tion in  swimming  and  life  saving.  Camp  craft,  arts  and  crafts,  boating  and 
canoeing,  and  outpost  camping  are  among  the  other  activities  included  in  the 
program. 

MONTCLAIR  ATHLETIC   COMMISSION 

The  college  provides  athletic  fields,  five  gymnasia,  an  indoor  swimming 
pool,  indoor  archery  and  golf  range  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  sports 
and  recreational  activities.  Additional  areas  and  facilities  are  under 
development. 

Varsity  Sports  For  Men 

The  principal  sports  for  men  include  varsity  teams  in  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  soccer,  wrestling,  track,  tennis,  golf,  fencing  and  gymnastics.  The 
college  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  There  are  junior  varsity 
teams  in  football,  soccer,  basketball  and  baseball.  The  program  of  athletics 
is  governed  by  a  student-faculty  council  known  as  the  Montclair  Athletic 
Commission.  Funds  are  provided  by  the  Student  Government  Association 
from  student  activity  fees. 
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Men's  Intramurals 

Opportunities  are  available  to  all  male  students  to  participate  in  a  variety 
of  intramural  sports  activities.  Leagues  are  organized  in  touch  football,  basket- 
ball and  softball.    Tournaments  are  scheduled  in  other  sports  as  well. 

Women's  Recreation  Association 

The  sports  and  athletic  activities  for  women  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Women's  Recreation  Association.  This  active  student  organization  sponsors 
programs  in  basketball,  volleyball,  field  hockey,  softball,  archery,  tennis,  bad- 
minton, and  fencing.  Membership  in  these  activities  is  open  to  all  the  women 
students  of  the  college.  In  addition,  W.R.A.  sponsors  a  variety  of  experiences 
in  intramural  competition,  sports  days,  dorm  playdays,  and  invitation  games 
with  other  colleges.  Cheerleaders  and  twirlers  are  selected  on  a  competitive 
basis  early  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Health  and   Physical   Education  Major 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification 
to  teach  health  and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


Physical  Education  Major — Men 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, I 

or 3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I  

Psyc.  100  Gen.  Psyc.  &  Mental 

Health      3 

Chem.  105  Chemistry  for  Phys. 

Ed.,  I  3 

P.E.  M100C  Athletic  Games  & 

Sports  I   1 

P.E.  M100E  Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,  I 1 

P.E.  100G  Folk,  Square  & 

Social  Dance,  I  1 

P.E.  102  Graded  Group  Games     1 


Spring  Semester 
Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II 
Eng.  106  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, II  or 3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II  

F.A.    100   Intro,   to   the   Visual 

Arts    3 

H.Ed.   100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
Chem.  106  Chemistry  for  Phys. 

Ed.,  II  3 

P.E.   M100D  Athletic  Games 

&  Sports,  II  1 

P.E.  Ml  OOF  Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,  II  1 

P.E.  100H  Folk,  Square  & 

Social  Dance,  II  1 


S.H. 

3 


16 


17 


P.E.  230  Camping  &  Outdoor  Education,  1-1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psych.  201  Child  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences  - 

Earth  Sci.    100   Geology 

Earth   Sci.    120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 
Bio.  274  Mammalian  Anatomy 

for  Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.  M200C  Athletic  Games  & 

Sports,  III  1 

P.E.  M203A  Individual  &  Dual 

Sports,  I  1 

Electives    4 


One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Fsyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

P.E.  204  Kinesiology  2 

Biol.  275  Physiology  for 

Phys.    Ed 3 

P.E.  M200D  Athletic  Games 

&  Sports,  IV 1 

Electives    3 


17 


15 
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P.E.  330  Camping  &  Outdoor  Education,  III 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.   303    Teacher  in   School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Math.    101   Intro,   to  Modern 
Math. 

Math.  103  The  Develop,  of 
Math. 

Math.  104  Math,  of  Personal 
Finance 

Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

*P.E.  202  History  &  Prin- 
ciples of  Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.   M309  Coaching  &   Offi- 

cating,  I  1 

*P.E.  201  Physiology  of 

Exercise    2 

P.E.  101  Activities  &  Methods 

for  Elementary  Grades    ...     3 


Ed.  304X  Principles  &  Methods 
of    Tchg.  3 

One  of  the   following:    3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Math.   105  Elements  of  Statisti- 
cal Reasoning  2 

P.E.   M310  Coaching  &  Offi- 
ciating, II  1 

*P.E.    301    Adapted    Physical 
Education  2 

P.E.  M203B  Individual  &  Dual 
Sports,  II  1 

Elective — Humanities   2 

*Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Lan- 
guage         2 


16 


*Vi  class  takes  this  first  semester  &  Vi  class  second  semester 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.    401    Dev.    of   Educational 

Thought   3 

P.E.  M203C  Individual  &  Dual 

Sports,   III    1 

P.E.  405  Meths.  &  Materials 

of  Phys.  Ed.  in  Secondary 

Schools  4 

P.E.  409  Org.  &  Adm.  of  Phys. 

Ed 2 

H.ED.  401  Meth.  &  Maters,  in 

Health  Ed 2 

Electives     3 


16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4 —  Education  Elective  3 

H.ED.  M101  First  Aid  2 

Elective    2 


15 


Total:  128  s.  hrs. 


Physical  Education  Major — Women 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 
Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture,  I  or   3 

Eng.   107   Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Psyc.  100  Gen.  Psxc.  &  Mental 

Health      3 

Chem.   105  Chemistry  of  Phys. 

Ed.,    I    3 

P.E.  W100C  Athletic  Games  & 

Sports,    I    1 

P.E.  W100E  Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,  I  1 

P.E.  100C  Folk,  Square  & 

Social  Dance,  I  1 

P.E.  102  Graded  Group  Games     1 


Spring  Semester 
Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II 
Eng.  106  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, 11  or 

Eng.   108   Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II  

F.A.    100   Intro,    to   the    Visual 

Arts    

H.Ed.   100  Healthful  Living  .... 
Chem.  106  Chemistry  for  Phys. 

Ed.,   II   

P.E.  WI0OD  Athletic  Games  & 

Sports,  II  

P.E.  W100F  Fundamentals  of 

Gymnastics,   II    

P.E.    100H   Folk,   Square  & 

Social   Dance,   II    


15 


S.H. 

3 


16 


17 
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P.E.  230  Camping  &  Outdoor  Education,  1-1 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Speech   100  Fundamentals  of 
Speech  3 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psyc 3 

Biol.  274  Mammalian  An- 
atomy for  Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.  W200C  Athletic  Games 
&  Sports,  III  1 

P.E.  W200G  Modern  Dance,  I     1 

P.E.  W203A  Individual  &  Dual 
Sports,  I  1 

Electives    4 


One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Psych.  202  Adolescent  Psyc.   ..     3 
Biol.  275  Physiology  for  Phys. 

Ed 3 

P.E.  W200D  Athletic  Games 

&  Sports,  IV  1 

P.E.  W200H  Modern  Dance,  II     1 

P.E.  204  Kinesiology  2 

Electives     3 


16 


16 


P.E.  330  Camping  &  Outdoor  Education,  II- 1 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.   303    Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Math.    101  Intro,  to  Modern 

Math. 
Math.    103   The  Develop,  of 

Math. 
Math.  104  Math,  of  Personal 
Finance 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Lan- 
guage         2 

*P.E.  202  History  &  Principles 

of  Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.  W311  Coaching  &  Offi- 
ciating, I  

*P.E.  201  Physiology  of  Ex- 
ercise         2 

P.E.  101  Activities  &  Meth- 
ods for  Elementary  Grades     3 


Vi 


Ed.  304X  Principles  &  Methods 
of   Tchg 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Math.  105  Elements  of  Statisti- 
cal Reasoning  2 

One  of  following:    2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 
Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 
Earth  Sci.  120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 

P.E.  W312  Coaching  &  Offi- 
ciating, II  Vi 

*P.E.    301    Adapted   Physical 
Education  2 

P.E.  W203B  Individual  &  Dual 
Sports,  II  1 

Electives — Humanities    2 


17V2 
*  Vi  class  takes  this  first  semester  &  Vi  class  second  semester 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401    Dev.  of  Educational 
Thought   3 

H.ED.  401  Methods  &  Ma- 
terials  in    Health   Educa- 
tion &  Safety 2 

P.E.  405  Methods  &  Materials 
of  Phys.  Ed.  in  Secondary 
Schools  4 

P.E.  409  Org.  &  Adm.  of  Phys. 
Ed 2 

Electives    3 


15*4 


14 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4 —  Education  Elective  3 

H.Ed.  W101  First  Aid  2 

Elective    2 


15 
Total:  128  s.  hrs. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE   OFFERINGS— 70:000 

HEALTH   EDUCATION  COURSES 

Health  Ed.  100.     Healthful  Living  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  achieving  and  maintaining 
optimum  health  and  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Among  the  topics  covered  are:  prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases,  grooming, 
nutrition  and  weight  control,  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  marriage  and 
parenthood,  and  the  community  aspects  of  health. 

Health  Ed.  W101.     First  Aid  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  practice  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
first-aid  procedures  and  the  prevention  and  care  of  accidents  or  sudden  illnesses 
which  may  occur  on  the  field  or  in  the  gymnasium.  Theory  and  practice  in 
simple  massage  are  also  included.  The  appropriate  Red  Cross  First  Aid  certifi- 
cate is  awarded  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  material. 

Health  Ed.  M101.     First  Aid  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  first-aid  course  designed  for  men. 
Health  Ed.  207.     Safety  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Opportunities  are  presented  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  skills  related  to 
safety  in  the  school  buildings,  on  the  school  grounds,  and  going  to  and  from 
school. 

This  course  is  an  elective  available  to  all  students  of  the  College. 

Health  Ed.  401.     Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  and 

Safety  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  considers  teaching  techniques  which  are  most  effective  in  the 
areas  of  health  and  safety.  A  survey  and  study  of  various  health  materials, 
textbooks,  audio-visual  aids,  and  other  materials  are  also  undertaken. 

Health  Ed.  407.     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
ways  to  prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries  sustained  in  athletics.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  fractures.  The  responsibility 
of  the  coach  is  emphasized  in  caring  for  injuries.  This  course  is  a  recommended 
elective  for  men  physical  education  majors.    Prerequisite:  Health  Ed.  M101. 

Health  Ed.  408.     Driver  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Part  I 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of  class  recitations  and  discus- 
sions for  which  home  reading  and  study  have  been  assigned.  The  following 
topics  are  included:  (1)  history  and  development  of  driver  education  and 
training  programs;  (2)  objectives  of  driver  education;  (3)  local,  state,  and 
national  traffic  safety  programs;  (4)  driver  qualifications;  (5)  psychological 
testing;  (6)  curricular  content  of  courses  in  driver  education  and  training; 
(7)  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  automobiles;  (8)  traffic  laws 
and  driver  licensing;  (9)  traffic  engineering;  (10)  pedestrian  education  and 
protection;  (11)  equipment  for  teaching  driver  education;  (12)  liability,  costs, 
and  insurance;  (13)  driver  education  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  high 
school;  (14)  public  relations;  (15)  records  and  reports;  and  (16)  visual  aids 
in  teaching  driver  education. 

Part  H 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  devoted  to  the  following:  (1) 
behind-the-wheel  instruction:  (2)  demonstration  and  student-teacher  practice 
in  the  car;  and  (3)  road  tests  in  traffic.  Home  reading  and  study  are  required 
in  preparation  for  these  projects.  Prerequisite:  Driver's  license  with  three  years 
of  driving  experience  with  satisfactory  driving  record. 
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Health  Ed.  411.     School  Health  Services  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  student 'is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  in  the  school.  The  part 
the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating  activities  with  the  medical  staff  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  Health  Ed.  100. 

Health  Ed.  412.     Alcohol  Education  Workshop  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  workshop  course  offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  aimed  at  preparing  teachers  and  other  school  personnel 
for.  more  understanding  service  in  this  special  area  of  education.  The  workshop 
covers  the  physiological,  sociological,  and  psychological  problems  involved  in 
the  use  of  beverage  alcohol  and  the  materials,  sources,  and  techniques  found 
to  be  most  useful  in  alcohol-education  programs. 

Health  Ed.  415.     Community  Hygiene  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  health  needs  of  a  community  in  relation  to  water 
supply,  air  purification,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  food  standards,  housing, 
disease  and  pest  control,  and  other  related  areas.  Health  problems  are  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  public  health  services  and  attention  given  to  protective 
as  well  as  corrective  measures.  The  course  is  conducted  through  field  trips, 
surveys,  lectures  and  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids.  Prerequisite:  Health  Ed.  100. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   COURSES 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  and  B.     Physical  Education  Activities 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  consists  of  an  orientation  program  whereby 
the  students  are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial 
physical  education,  dancing,  and  swimming  are  also  offered.  ( 1  s.h.  of  credit 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  3  semesters  of  Phys.  Ed.  100  A&B  and 
200  A&B). 

Phys.  Ed.  M100C  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports, 

I  and  II  Cr:   !   s.hr.  each 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  history,  theory,  skills,  techniques,  and  achieve- 
ment tests  in  soccer,  track  and  field,  basketball,  volleyball,  football,  and  soft- 
ball  for  men. 

Phys.  Ed.  W10CC  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports, 

I  and  n  Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

This  is  a  course  for  women  in  skills  and  techniques  of  field  hockey,  soccer, 

basketball,  volleyball,  Softball,  and  track  and  field.    Rules  and  some  officiating 

techniques  are  considered.   Leadership  traits,  proper  attitudes,  and  professional 

ideals  are  developed  along  with  an  appreciation  of  skill  in  these  sports. 

Phys.  Ed.  100E  and  F.     Fundamentals  of  Gymnastics, 

I  and  II  Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

Various  forms  of  gymnastics  are  taught,  including  free-standing  calisthenics, 
heavy  apparatus,  and  tumbling.  Activities  are  considered  in  terms  of  proper 
sequence  and  grading  for  use  in  the  school  program.  Safety  and  teaching 
techniques  are  also  considered. 

Phys.  Ed.     100G  and  H.  Folk,  Square  and  Social  Dance,  I  and  II 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

The  prospective  teacher  learns  the  basic  skills,  teaching  methods,  and  materials 
necessary  to  organize  and  teach  these  forms  of  dance.  Standards  for  social 
conduct  are  discussed  and  experiences  provided  to  employ  the  social  techniques. 

Phys.  Ed.  101.    Activities  and  Methods  for  the  Elementary  Grades    Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  coyers  materials  and  methods  of  teaching  for  the  elementary 
school.  Activities  include  story  plays,  mimetics,  rhythmic  activities,  gymnastics 
with  hand  apparatus,  tumbling  stunts,  marching,  and  creative  activities.  A 
study  is  also  made  of  the  characteristics  of  the  elementary  school  child  in 
relation  to  his  physical  education  needs,  the  organization  of  physical  education 
activities  into  teaching  units  and  plans,  and  a  review  of  courses  of  study  and 
curricula  for  the  various  age  groups.    Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  102. 
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Phys.   Ed.    102.     Graded   Group   Games  Cr:    1    s.hr. 

Elementary  games,  team  games  of  low  organization,  individual  and  group 
games   are    taught.    The    relationship   among   children's    capacities,    needs,    and 

class  organization    is  considered. 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  and  B     Physical  Education  Activities 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  permits  the  student  to  select  within  a  given 
pattern  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial  physical 
education,  dancing,  and  swimming  are  also  offered.  (1  s.h.  of  credit  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  3  semesters  of  Phys.  Ed.   100  A&B  and  200  A&B). 

Phys.  Ed.  M200C  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports,  HI  and  IV 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

These  courses  deal  with  the  teaching  methods,  theory,  skill  testing,  and 
conditioning  procedures  for  soccer,  basketball,  football,  and  baseball  for  men. 
Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  M100C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports,  HI  and  IV 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

Students  are  provided  opportunities  for  further  skill  development  and  partici- 
pation in  sports  for  women.  Planned  teaching  experiences  are  included  in 
basketball,  volleyball,  softball.  track  and  field,  and  other  appropriate  activities. 
Skills  and  techniques  in  coaching,  officiating,  and  administration  of  skill  tests 
are  also  developed.    Prerequisites:   Phys.  Ed.  W100C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  VV200G  and  H.     Fundamentals  of  Modern  Dance,  I  and  II 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  composition  of  modern  dance  is 
provided.  Attention  is  given  to  developmental  exercises,  the  relationship  of 
movement  and  sound  patterns,  and  group  improvisation  as  a  means  of 
approaching  dance  composition. 

Phys.  Ed.  201     Physiology  of  Exercise  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiological  effects  of  activity  upon  the  human 
organism:  the  reaction  of  exercises  of  speed,  strength,  and  endurance  upon 
the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  muscular  systems;  and  the  causes  of  fatigue, 
staleness,   and  exhaustion.   Prerequisites:    Biol.   274   and   Biol.   275. 

Phys.  Ed.  202.     History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

The  history  and  development  of  physical  education  are  traced  from  primitive 
to  modern  times.  Influences  which  contributed  to  the  modern  philosophy  of 
physical  education  are  identified. 

Principles  of  physical  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  scientific  founda- 
tions, aims  and  objectives,  and  the  place  of  physical  education  in  the  total 
educational  program.  The  problems  of  social  and  moral  training,  wise  use  of 
leisure  time,  and  total  fitness  are  also  considered.  This  course  may  not  be 
taken  until  the  junior  year. 

Phys.  Ed.  203A,  B,  and  C.     Individual  and  Dual  Sports  Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

Parts  A  and  B  are  coeducational  while  Part  C  is  for  men  only.  The  history, 
rules,  skills,  and  teaching  techniques  and  progression  are  presented  in  the 
following  sports:  archery,  badminton,  bowling,  fencing,  golf,  tennis,  and 
wrestling  (for  men ). 

Phys.  Ed.  204.     Kinesiology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  human  movement  and  its  relationship  to  anatomical  structure  is 
undertaken.  The  course  includes  the  principles  of  mechanics  of  underlying 
motor  skills,  and  the  application  of  these  factors  to  the  physical  education 
activities.    Prerequisite:    Biol.   274. 

Phys.  Ed.  208.     Intermediate   Gymnastics  Cr:    1   s.hr. 

Analysis  and  skill  achievement  of  intermediate  tumbling  and  apparatus 
skills;  teaching  methodology,  opportunity  to  apply  safety  (spotting)  techniques. 
relation  of  principles  of  physiology,  kinesiology,  and  physics  in  gymnastics. 
Prerequisite:    Phys.  Ed.    100F. 
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Phys.  Ed.  230.     Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Fundamental  skills  in  boating,  canoeing,  conservation,  and  outpost  camping 
are  taught.  Students  have  the  opportunity  of  earning  American  Red  Cross 
swimming  certificates  from  the  beginner's  level  to  that  of  Instructors  in  Water 
Safety.  The  theory  and  philosophy  of  camping  are  presented  in  class  as  well 
as  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  camp  session. 

Phys.  Ed.  301.     Adapted  Physical  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  participation  course  covering  the  philosophy  and  goals 
of  adapted  physical  education  for  meeting  the  needs  of  children  with  handicaps 
in  terms  of  body  mechanics;  body  conditioning;  posture  programs;  physical 
examinations;  and  exercise  for  defects.  Each  student  is  required  to  spend  a 
minimum  of  30  hours  of  clinical  experience  in  schools,  clinics,  or  hospitals. 
Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  204. 

Phys.  Ed.  M309  and  M310.     Coaching  and  Officiating,  I  and  II 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

The  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  the  various  sports  is  studied.  A 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  techniques  of  officiating  is  required,  and  oppor- 
tunities are  provided  for  their  application.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  M100C 
and  D  and  Phys.  Ed.  M200C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  W311  and  W312.     Coaching  and  Officiating,  I  and  II 

Cr:   l/2  s.hr.  each 

The  fundamentals  and  rules  of  the  various  seasonal  sports  are  reviewed. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  understanding  of  the  rules,  the  management  of  games 
and  practices,  the  development  of  officials,  the  adaptation  of  athletic  activities 
for  women  and  girls,  and  methods  of  teaching.  Intramural  games  and  play 
days  supplement  the  course.  The  course  covers  field  hockey,  soccer  and  speed- 
ball,  basketball,  volleyball,  softball,  and  track  and  field  events.  Prerequisites: 
Phys.  Ed.  W100C  and  D  and  Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  330.     Advanced  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Second  year  students  are  given  advanced  work  in  all  the  camping  skills 
covered  in  the  first  year.  In  addition,  they  are  given  opportunities  to  plan 
programs  and  to  have  leadership  assignments  followed  with  evaluation  sessions. 
Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  230. 

Phys.  Ed.  405.     Methods  and  Materials  of  Physical  Education 

in  the  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Analysis  of  the  program  of  physical  education  in  the  secondary  school; 
criteria  for  the  selection  and  grade  placement  of  activity;  consideration  of 
method  and  teaching  techniques;  construction  of  teaching  units  and  lesson 
plans;  and  problems  relating  to  program  planning,  time  allotment,  facilities, 
sources  of  materials,  and  measurement  and  evaluation  in  physical  education 
constitute  the  content  of  this  course.  The  course  may  not  be  taken  until  all 
junior-level  work  has  been  completed. 

Phys.  Ed.  409.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 

Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  details  of  organizing  the  various  aspects  of  the  physical  education 
program  are  discussed.  Legislation,  financing,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  care 
and  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  office  management  and  records, 
intramural  programing  and  tournaments,  and  conduct  of  the  varsity  sports 
program  are  among  the  topics  considered.  This  course  may  not  be  taken  until 
all  junior-level  work  has  been  completed. 

Phys.  Ed.  411.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletics         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  offer  practical  suggestions  and  aids  for  the 
managing  of  affairs  of  an  athletic  program  to  those  who  expect  to  become 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  physical  education.  The  items  discussed 
include  athletic  eligibility,  management,  equipment,  awards,  finances,  budgets, 
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safety,  maintenance,  planning  of  facilities,  junior  and  senior  school  athletics, 
and  current  athletic  trends. 

Phys.  Ed.  412.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Recreation        Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  philosophy,  scope, 
and  values  of  recreation  in  our  contemporary  life.  Program  planning,  suitable 
activities  for  various  age  levels,  and  publicity  and  promotion  are  discussed. 

Phys.  Ed.  413.     Social  Recreation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  materials  and  techniques  for 
handling  small  and  large  groups  of  people  in  a  social  situation.  The  needs  of 
children,  teen  agers,  young  adults,  and  senior  citizens  are  considered.  Materials 
in  ice-breakers  and  mixers,  seasonal  events,  active  and  quiet  parties,  skits  and 
dances  are  presented.  Correct  social  conduct  is  covered  and  high  standards 
of  deportment  set  for  the  various  activities. 

Phys.  Ed.  414.     Nature  and  Function  of  Play  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  psychological  and  sociological  implications  of  play  are  studied  and 
related  to  the  growth  and  development  of  children  and  young  people.  The 
effect  of  play  on  society  through  the  ages,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of  society 
toward  play,  are  studied  to  evaluate  play  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency, 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  and  other  social  and  psychological  problems, 
Prerequisite:   Psyc.  201. 


Panzer  Slimnastics 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 


Brower  (Chairman),  Brown,  Buchner,  Floyd,  Garibaldi,  Garland,  Gelfond, 
Hauer,  Krumacher,  Lang,  Mehorter,  Rich,  Seidman,  Seymour,  Shapiro, 
Sugarman,  Worms. 

The  basic  goals  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  are  fourfold: 

1.  To  provide  these  courses  for  future  teachers  which  are  described  under 
the  Department  of  Education  and  are  required  for  teacher  certification  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  i.e.,  Psych.   100,  201,  and  202. 

2.  To  develop  a  full-scale  offering  of  undergraduate  courses  so  as  to  enable 
any  student  in  a  field  other  than  teacher  education  to  pursue  a  major  in 
psychology.  This  would  equip  a  student  to  apply  this  experience  to  various 
professions  like  social  work,  personnel  management,  communications,  journal- 
ism, or  to  embark  on  graduate  studies  leading  to  qualification  as  a  psychol- 
ogist. In  addition  to  the  present  course  offerings,  the  following  additional 
courses  are  contemplated:  experimental  psychology;  physiological  psychology; 
abnormal  psychology;  statistics,  history  and  systems  of  psychology;  per- 
sonnel and  industrial  psychology;  research  and  seminar. 

3.  To  offer  all  undergraduates  the  opportunity  to  take  one  or  more  courses 
in  psychology  as  electives. 

4.  To  expand  the  current  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Master's 
Degree  in  Psychology  and  to  the  sub-doctoral  level  of  training  for  certifica- 
tion with  a  School  Psychologist's  Diploma,  as  well  as  other  graduate  offerings 
in  this  ever-widening  field. 

PSYCHOLOGY  COURSES— 65:000 

Psyc.  100.     General  Psychology  and  Mental  Health  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  a  representative  survey  of  modern  scientific  psychology. 
It  is  also  aimed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  psychological  pro- 
cesses in  himself  and  other  people  and  to  suggest  how  this  knowledge  may 
facilitate  his  personal  adjustment.  Topics  included  are  scientific  methodology, 
development  of  behavior,  emotions,  motivation,  sensation,  learning,  per- 
ception, normal  and  aberrant  personality,  social  behavior  and  personal  and 
group  efficiency. 

Psyc.  201.     Child   Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  students  gain  an  understanding  of  human 
behavior  with  focus  on  development  through  childhood.  Among  the  topics 
considered  are  the  following:  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  social 
development;  learning  and  personal-social  adjustment;  guided  observations 
of  children. 

Psyc.  202.     Adolescent   Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  biological,  psychological,  and  social  factors 
that  shape  the  transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood.  Among  the  topics 
considered  are  the  following:  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  social,  voca- 
tional, and  moral  development;  learning  and  personal-social  adjustment; 
guided  observations  of  adolescents. 

Psyc.  450.     Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  physical,  mental  and  cultural  factors  in- 
fluencing personality  development.  Such  topics  as  the  nature  of  personality, 
mental  health  and  patterns  of  deviation  and  evaluation,  are  considered. 
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Psyc.  452.     Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  handicapped  children  and 
youth.  It  orients  prospective  teachers  of  regular  classes  to  the  special  needs  of 
those  with  handicaps  of  sensory,  motor,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  neuro- 
logical origins.  Both  the  psychological  aspects  and  the  practical  applications 
to  the  classroom  are  studied.  The  course  includes  analysis  of  case  material. 

Psyc.  453.     Social  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  focuses  on  the  social  behavior  of  the  individual  and  the  group. 
Attention  is  given  to  social  perception,  motivation,  and  learning;  attitudes  and 
values;  the  development  and  dynamics  of  social  groups;  intergroup  tension  and 
prejudice;  and  psychological  approaches  to  public  issues. 

Psyc.  491.     Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  introductory  course  deals  with  teacher-made  tests,  standardized  tests, 
and  other  devices  for  measuring  and  evaluating  achievement,  intelligence,  apti- 
tudes, social  relationships,  and  personal-social  adjustment.  Instruction  and  prac- 
tice are  given  in  diagnosing  disabilities  in  subject-matter  areas  and  apDraising 
pupil  progress.  The  student  constructs,  uses,  and  evaluates  teacher-made  tests. 
administers  standardized  tests,  handles  test  scores,  and  interprets  test  data. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Gawley  (Chairman),  Allen,  Arny,  Asterita,  Becker,  Cury,  Daniels,  Filas,  Fink, 
Flynn,  Garik,  Gerhart,  Hamdan,  Hodson,  Kane,  Kelland,  Koditschek, 
Kowalski,  Kuhnen,  McDowell,  Minor,  Paisley,  Placek,  Ramsdell,  Schlakman, 
Shubeck,  Tonks,  Wells,  Wilson,  Woodworth,  Zabady 

THE  PROGRAM  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

The  significant  role  of  science  in  our  culture  and  its  increasing  importance 
are  reflected  in  the  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  science  teachers  at  Montclair. 
The  science  faculty  is  committed  to  the  idea  that  each  teacher  education  curri- 
culum should  be  such  as  to  assure  adequate  background  for  the  position  to  be 
filled.  In  this  connection,  new  secondary  school  curricula  are  continually 
studied  and  evaluated  by  the  science  faculty.  The  newer  approaches  are  re- 
flected in  the  courses  offered  at  Montclair  State. 

Investigations  by  the  department  point  out  that  full-time  teaching  positions 
in  a  single  subject  are  seldom  open  to  the  first-year  teacher.  Most  beginners 
teach  two  or  more  science  subjects  and  often  a  non-science  subject  in  their 
instructional  load.  The  student  program,  therefore,  assumes  a  major  and  a 
minor  in  the  sciences.  If  a  student  majors  in  the  biological  sciences,  he  minors 
in  the  physical  sciences,  and  vice  versa.  This  allows  a  broad  base  in  the 
sciences  and  is  in  consonance  with  current  recommendations  by  national  study 
groups  on  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  science  teachers.  With  this 
base,  and  the  elective  program,  the  student  may  specialize  in  one  or  more  areas 
of  a  science.  With  this  specialization  the  student  is  prepared  to  enter  a  master's 
degree  program  and  to  continue  his  education  in  the  sciences. 

The  Department  of  Science  is  a  comprehensive  department  which  includes 
divisions  of  biology,  chemistry,  earth  sciences,  and  physics.  It  includes  a 
program  in  College  High  School,  as  well  as  one  in  general  education  and 
service  courses  for  other  departments. 

THE  PROGRAM  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  department  offers  two  liberal  arts  major  programs,  one  in  chemistry 
the  other  in  biology.  Science  in  the  liberal  arts  program  differs  little  in 
actual  content  from  that  of  the  student  in  the  same  major  in  the  teacher 
education  program.  The  two  programs  have  been  developed  to  give  the 
student  a  basic  core  of  courses  in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences,  as 
well  as  the  needed  background  in  the  field  of  mathematics. 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will 
enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  major  field,  or  will 
serve  as  a  pre-professional  program  for  medicine,  dentistry  and  other  science 
related  fields. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BACKGROUND 

Freshman  courses  offered  for  the  science  majors  assume  that  the  student 
has  been  exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  at  least  three 
years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  in  high  school.  A  student  majoring  in 
chemistry  or  physics  should  have  four  years  of  high  school  college  pre- 
paratory mathematics. 
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Science    Major — Biological    Science-Emphasis 
Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Ac- 
tivities       

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, I  or  

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary  An- 
alysis, I  

Psyc.  100  Gen.  Psyc.  &  Mental 
Health      

Math.  1 17  Math,  for  Biol.  Sci.,  I 

Biol.  201  General  Zoology,  I 


S.H. 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities         * 

Psyc.  201   Child  Psyc 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 

Elective — free    3 

Chem.  101  General  College 

Chemistry,  I   4 

Biol.  101  General  Botany,  I  ..  4 


16 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activi- 
ties * 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II    3 

Eng.  106  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, II  or  3 

Eng.    108    Writing    &    Literary 
Analysis,  II 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Math.  1 1 8  Math,  for  Biol.  Sci.,  II     3 

Biol.  202  General  Zoology,  II    4 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities            * 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

Elective — free    3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 
Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 
Earth  Sci.   120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 
Chem.  102  General  College 

Chemistry,  II  4 

Biol.   102  General  Botany,  II    4 


16 


*1    semester   hour    of   credit   upon    satisfactory   completion    of    three    semesters    of    physical 
education  activities. 


Spring  Intersession  or  Post  Session 
Biol.  203  Intro,  to  Field  Biol- 
ogy       2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  and 

Community    3 

F.  A.   100  Intro,  to  the   Visual 

Arts    3 

Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Chem.  405  Organic  Chemistry, 

I    4 

Phys.  101  General  College 
Physics,    I    4 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 
Ed 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Socio. 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Lang- 
uage       2 

Chem.    406A    Organic    Chem- 
istry, II  (or  4)  3 

Phys.    102    General    College 
Physics,   II  4 


16 


15 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Ed.    401    Dev.    of    Educational 
Thought   3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective — free    3 

Sci.  401  Teaching  Sci.  in  Sec. 
Schools  3 

Biol.  412  Genetics 2 

l7 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities  2 

Elective — free    3 


Total:   128  semester  hours 


16 


Science  Major — Physical  Science — Chemistry — Emphasis 
Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities           * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, I  or  3 

Eng.   107  Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis,  I 

F.  A.   100  Intro,  to  the   Visual 
Arts    3 

Math.  113  Math,  for  Physical 
Science,  I  3 

Chem.  101  General  College 
Chemistry,  I   4 


16 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities            * 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 

Eng.  106  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, II  or 3 

Eng.   108   Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis,  II 

Psyc.  100  Gen.  Psyc.  &  Mental 
Health      3 

Math.  114  Math,  for  Physical 
Science,  II  3 

Chem.    102   General  College 
Chemistry,  //  4 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities         * 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psyc 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 

Elective — free  ' 3 

Math.  213  Math,  for  Physical 

Science,  III 3 

Phys.    101    General    College 

Physics,  I 4 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities            * 

Speech   100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.   202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

Elective — free    3 

Math.  214  Math  for  Physical 

Science,  IV  3 

Phys.    102    General    College 
Physics,  II  4 


15 


16 


"l  semester  hour  of  credit  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  three  semester  hours  of  physical 
education  activities. 
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PHYSH  \i     S<  ii  \(  i 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Fd.    303    Teacher   in    School   & 
Community    3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Lan- 
guage 2 

Chem.    405    Organic    Chemis- 
try,   I    4 

Biol.  103  General  Biology,  I        4 

16 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401    Dew  of  Educational 

Thought    3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
G2og.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective — free    3 

Sci.  401   Teaching  of  Science 
in  Slc.  Schools  3 

Phys.  402  Magnetism  &  Elec- 
tricity        4 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 

Ed.  3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.   100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.   100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.  120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 

Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Chem.    406A    Organic   Chem., 

II  (or  4)    3 

Biol.  104  General  Biology,  II     4 
Chemistry  Elective  2 


16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective 3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Elective — free    3 


16 


16 


Total:   128  semester  hours 


Science  Major — Physical 
Teacher 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities             * 

Hist.   101   Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, I  or  3 

Eng.   107  Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis,  I 

F.  A.    100  Intro,   to  the   Visual 
Arts     3 

Math.    113    Math,   for  Physical 
Science   3 

Phys.  101  General  College 
Physics,  I 4 


Science — Physics — Emphasis 
Education 


Spring  Semester  S.I  I. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities               ::: 

Hist.    102  Dev.  of  World  Civ., 
II  3 

Eng.  106  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, II  or     3 

Eng.   108  Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis,  II 

Psyc.   100  Gen.  Psyc.  &  Mental 
Health 

Math.    114   Math,    for   Physical 
Science,  II    3 

Phys.    102    General    College 
Physics,  II  4 


16 


16 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Phys.  Ed.  200 A  Phys.  Ed.  Activ- 
ities           * 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
Math.  213  Math  for  Physical 

Science,   HI   3 

Phys.  416  Intro,  to  Analytic 
Mechanics 4 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.  120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 
Math.  214  Math,  for  Physical 

Science,   IV   3 

Phys.  402  Magnetism  & 

Electricity 4 


15 


15 


:1    semester   hour    of   credit   upon   satisfactory   completion    of    three    semesters    of   physical 
education  activities. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 
Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

Elective — free    4 

Chem.  101  General  College 
Chemistry,  I   4 

Biol.   103  General  Biology,  I    4 


17 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 

Ed 3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Elective — free    4 

Chem.  102  General  College 

Chemistry,  II  4 

Biol.  104  General  Biology, 

II    4 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Ed.  401   Dev.  of  Educational 
Thought   3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology   . 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Elective — free    3 

Sci.  401  Teaching  of  Science 
in  Sec.  Schools  3 

Phys.  405  Light  &  Optical 
Instruments    4 


16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Elective — free    2 


15 


Total:  128  semester  hours 
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Science  Major — General  Science — Emphasis 
Teacher  Education 


S.H. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Fall  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.   105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  3 

or 
Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech  3 

Math.   117  Math,  for  Biological 

Science,  I    3 

Chem.  101  General  College 

Chemistry,   I   4 


Spring  Semester 
Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

A  ctivities      

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II 
Eng.    106  Composition   & 

Literature,  II  

or 
Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
Psyc.   100  Gen.  Psyc.  &  Menial 

Health 
Math.   118  Math,  for  Biological 

Science,  II    

Chem.    102   General  College 

Chemistry,  II  


S.H. 


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

A  ctivities      * 

Psyc.  201   Child  Psyc 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 

Elective — free    3 

Biol.   103  General  Biology,  I  4 
Phys.  101   General  College 

Physics,  I 4 


16 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

A  ctivities      * 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

Elective — free      3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.    120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 
Biol.  103  General  Biology,  II     4 
Phys.  102  General  College 

Physics,  II  4 


16 


'1    semester   hour    of   credit    upon    satisfactory    completion    of    three    semesters    of    physical 
education  activities. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Sci.  410A  Jr.  High  School 

Science  Demonstrations,   I     2 

Phys.  406  Astronomy   4 

'Science  Elective  2 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 

Ed 3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geographx 
Sci.  41 0B  Jr.  High  School 

Science  Demonstrations,  II     2 
Sci.  413  Field  Studies  in 

Physical  Science  2 

or 
Biol.  203  Intro,  to  Field 

Biology 
Phys.   410   Meteorology  4 


16 


16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 
Thought   3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

Elective — free    3 

Sci.  401  Teaching  of  Science 
in  Secondary  Schools  3 

'Science  Elective  3 


15 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective 3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Elective — free    3 


16 


Total:  128  s.  hrs. 


1.    Science  electives  to  complete   the  General   Science  Emphasis  can   be   selected  from   any 
education  activities. 


Science  Major — General  and  Earth  Science — Emphasis 
Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  3 

or 
Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Speech  100  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Math.   117  Math,  for  Biol. 

Science,  I  3 

Chem.  101  General  College 

Chemistry,  I   4 

16 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 
Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  II 
or 
Eng,  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II  3 

Psyc.  100  Gen.  Psyc.  &  Mental 

Health      3 

Math.  118  Math,  for  Biol. 

Science,  II 3 

Chem.    102  General  College 

Chemistry,  IT 4 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Psyc.  201   Child  Psyc 3 

H.  Ed.   100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 

Elective — free    3 

Phys.  101  General  College 

Physics,  I 4 

Biol.  103  General  Biology,  I  ..  4 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

Elective — free    3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.   120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 
Phys.    102  General  College 

Physics,   II   4 

Biol.  104  General  Biology,  II    4 


16 


16 


*1    semester   hour   of   credit    upon   satisfactory    completion    of   three    semesters    of    physical 
education  activities. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.   303   Teacher  in  School  & 
Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Phys.  406  Astronomy  4 

Earth  Sci.  404  Historical 
Geology   3 


I'd.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of  Sec. 

Ed. 
Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

One  of  the  following: 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Earth  Sci.  406  Paleontology        4 
Sci.  413  Field  Studies  in 

Physical  Science  2 

Earth  Sci.  430  Oceanography 

&  Limnology  I  2 


15 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dew  of  Educational 
Thought   3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts 3 

Elective — free    3 

Sci.  401   Teaching  of  Science 
in  Secondary  Schools  3 

Phys.  410  Meteorology  4 

16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective  3 

Elective — free    3 

Elective— Humanities   2 


16 


Total:   128  s.  hrs. 


Science  Major — General  Science — Mathematics  Emphasis 
Teacher  Education 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester                       S.H.  Spring  Semester 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed.  Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      *  Activities      * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3  Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 

Eng.  105  Composition  &  Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  Literature,  II 

or  or 

Eng.    107   Writing  &  Literary  Eng.    108   Writing  c£   Literary 

Analysis,    I    3  Analysis,  II   3 

Speech  100  Fundamentals  of  Psyc.   100  Gen.  Psyc.  ct   Mental 

Speech                                           .3  Health                                                3 

Math.   1  13  Math,  for  Physical  Math.   114  Math,  for  Physical 

Science.  I        3  Science,   II                                         3 

C'hem.    101    General  College  (hem.    102   General  College 

Chemistry,   I                            4  Chi  mistry,  II                            4 

16  16 
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The  Curricula 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Psyc.  201   Child  Psyc 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 

Elective — free  3 
Math.  213  Math,  for  Physical 

Sci.,   Ill   3 

Biol.   103  General  Biology,  I  4 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

Elective — free     3 

Earth  Sci.   100  Geology  2 

Math.  214  Math,  for  Physical 

Sci.,  IV   3 

Biol.  104  General  Biology,  II  4 


15 


15 


"1    semester  hour   of   credit  upon   satisfactory  completion   of   three   semesters   of  physical 
education  activities. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language      2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 
Sci.  4 10 A  Jr.  High  School 

Science  Demonstrations,  I    2 
Phys.  101  General  College 

Physics,  I 4 

Math.  370  Teaching  of  Jr. 

High  School  Math 2 


16 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Mus.  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to  Anthro- 
pology 
Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 
Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 
Socio.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Sci.  41 0B  Jr.  High  School 
Science  Demonstrations,  II    2 

Sci.  413  Field  Studies  in 
Physical   Science   2 

Phys.  102  General  Collegb 
Physics,  II  4 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought  3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

Elective — free    4 

Phys.  406  Astronomy  4 

Sci.  401  Teaching  Science  in 
the  Secondary  School  3 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching 8 

Ed.  4  Education  Elective 3 

Elective — Humanities   2 

Elective — free    3 


17 


16 


Total:    128  s.  hrs. 


(Mathematics  electives  should  be  selected  from  two  of  the  following  fields: 
Probability,   Geometry,   Algebra.) 

OBSERVATIONAL  PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  the  program  outlined,  teacher  education,  science  majors  have 
a  regular  program  of  observation  and  participation  in  the  science  classes  of  the 
College  High  School.  The  program  is  so  arranged  that  each  student  observes 
a  complete  unit  of  work  at  one  scheduling.  Observation  assignments  are  as 
follows: 
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Science 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Seventh   or  Eighth-Grade   General   Science 

Tenth-Grade    Biology    (Biology    specialists) 
Eleventh-Grade   Chemistry    (Chemistry   specialists) 
Twelfth-Grade    Physics    (Physics   specialists) 

In  the  fall  semester  seniors  pursue  a  program  of  ob- 
servation and  participation  in  connection  with  Sci. 
401  (The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools). 
Observations  are  made  in  Eighth-Grade  General 
Science. 


MINORS  IN   SCIENCE — Teacher  Education   Programs 

Students  who  elect  to  major  in  another  department  and  minor  in  a  science 
field  may  secure  approval  of  the  minor  program  by  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Science. 

The  Biological  Science  Minor.  The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  minor 
in  the  biological  sciences:  Biol.  101-102  and  201-202,  a  biology  elective,  and 
Sci.  401,  making  a  total  of  21  s.hrs. 

The  Physical  Science  Minor.  The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  minor 
in  the  physical  sciences:  Chem.  101-102,  Phys.  101-102,  a  physical  elective,  and 
Sci.  401,  making  a  total  of  21  s.hrs.  (There  is  no  minor  in  Physics  or  Chemistry 
alone,  only  physical  science  combining  both  fields.) 

The  Earth  Science  Minor.  The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  minor 
in  the  Earth  Sciences:  Sci.  401,  Phys.  406,  410,  Earth  Sci.  100,  406  and  at 
least  4  s.h.  from:  Sci.  413,  Geog.  201,  Earth  Sci.  404,  408,  430-431. 

BIOLOGY  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Required 

Biology  103     General  Biology  I   4  s.h. 

Biology  104     General  Biology   II    4  s.h. 

Biology  102     General  Botany  II  4  s.h. 

Biology  201     General  Zoology    I    4  s.h. 

Total  Required   16  s.h. 
Electives  from  the  Following 

Biology  203     Field   Biology   2  s.h. 

Biology  402     Mammalian  Anatomy 4  s.h. 

Biology  407     Comp.  Vertebrate  Embryology  4  s.h. 

Biology  409     Human    Physiology    4  s.h. 

Biology  410     Comp.  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata  4  s.h. 

Biology  411     Microbiology      3  s.h. 

Biology  412     Genetics       2  s.h. 

Biology  413     Economic  Botany  2  s.h. 

Biology  414     Field    Ornithology    2  s.h. 

Biology  415     Entomology       4  s.h. 

Biology  202     General    Zoology    II    4  s.h. 

Biology  422     Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants  4  s.h. 

Biology  424     Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants  4  s.h. 

Biology  425     Elementary   Plant   Physiology    4  s.h. 

Biology  450     Biological  Literature  Research  2  s.h. 

Biology  451     Independent  Study — Laboratory  Research  (B.A.) 

Total  Electives  Required — 16  s.h. 

Total  Credits  for  Major — 32  s.h. 


CHEMISTRY  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Required 

Chemistry  101     General  College  Chemistry  I  4 

Chemistry  202     General  College  Chemistry  II  4 


s.h. 
s.h. 
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Chemistry  405     Organic  Chemistry  I   4  s.h. 

Chemistry  406     Organic  Chemistry  II  4  s.h. 

Chemistry  411     Physical  Chemistry  I  4  s.h. 

Chemistry  412     Physical   Chemistry    II    4  s.h. 

Total  Required 
24  s.h. 
Eleclives  from   the  Following 

Chemistry  202     Analytical  Chemistry  I  4  s.h. 

Chemistry  203     Analytical  Chemistry  II — 

Instrumentation      4  s.h. 

Chemistry  407     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis   4  s.h. 

Chemistry  408A     Industrial  Chemistry  I  2  s.h. 

Chemistry  408B     Industrial  Chemistry  II   2  s.h. 

Chemistry  413     Atomic    Structure    2  s.h. 

Chemistry  414     Radiochemistry  2  s.h. 

Chemistry  415     Biochemistry     4  s.h. 

Chemistry  450     Chemistry  Literature  Research 

Seminar  2  s.h. 

Chemistry  451     Independent  Study  Laboratory 

Research  (B.A.) 

Total  Electives  Required — 10  s.h. 
Total  Credits  for  Major — 34  s.h. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 
SCIENCE  COURSES— 80:000 

Sci.  100A.     Physical  Science  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  basic  scientific  discoveries  which  have  created  present- 
day  activities  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  atomic  energy  and  meteorology.  The 
social,  economic,  and  educational  consequences  of  these  discoveries  and  the 
industries  growing  out  of  them  are  treated  in  such  detail  as  to  be  of  service  to 
prospective  teachers  of  social  studies,  English,  languages,  and  other  subjects. 

Sci.  100B.     Biological  Science  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals  are  treated  in  a  manner 
devised  to  develop  understanding  of  man's  structure  and  behavior.  Mechanisms 
of  heredity  and  evolutionary  change  arc  considered.  An  understanding  of  how 
a  balance  may  be  achieved  among  living  things  is  developed  to  show  desirable 
land  use  and  good  agricultural  and  forest  practices.  Class  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions are  supplemented  with  slides,  moving  pictures,  laboratory  experiments, 
and  field  trips. 

Sci.  100C.     The  Earth  Sciences  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  origin  and 
evolution,  and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  considered  in  relation  to  their 
influence  upon  life  and  activities.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of 
topographic  maps,  models,  and  other  methods  of  illustration. 

Sci.  101  and  102.     Problems   in   Science  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  are  interdisciplinary  honors  courses  for  exceptional  students  who  are 
majoring  in  other  departments.  Scientific  progress  in  our  culture  is  surveyed  and 
problem  areas  are  identified.  A  problem  is  selected  by  each  student  for  super- 
vised research  and  laboratory  experimentation  in  depth.  The  subject  content  of 
the  course  is  drawn  from  all  the  sciences.  Both  the  theoretical  and  functional 
aspects  of  science  are  stressed. 

Sci.  120.     Introduction    to   Photography  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  beginning  course  consisting  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are: 
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the  construction  and  operation  of  cameras,  common  films  and  papers,  funda- 
mental chemistry  of  photography,  development  and  printing.  A  student  needs 

at   least  one  camera.  (Offered  alternate  semesters) 

Sci.  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are:    to  review  the  educational   objectives   of  science   in   the 

public  schools;  to  consider  a  program  of  science  instruction  for  secondary 
schools  including  the  new  programs;  to  study  aids  to  instruction  such  as,  texts, 

manuals,  workbooks,  tests  and  enrichment  materials;  to  make  a  critical  review 

of  evaluation  in  science  classes;  and  to  observe  and  participate  in  junior  high 
school  classes  at  work. 

Sci.  409.     Senior  High  School  Physical  Science  Demonstrations     Cr:    2    s.hrs. 

This  course  furnishes  teachers  of  the  physical  sciences  with  demonstrations 
and  experiments  designed  for  work  in  high-school  chemistry,  physics,  and  ap- 
plied physical  science  courses.  A  detailed  study  of  demonstration  is  made  with 
emphasis  on  visibility  and  avoidance  of  failure.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  sources 
of  new  demonstrations.   (Offered  in  alternate  years.) 

Sci.  410.     Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  appropriate  to 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  demonstrations  for 
general  science  at  their  levels.   (Offered  in  alternate  years.) 

Sci.  413.     Field  Studies  in  Science:  Physical  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  local  and  New  Jersey  geology,  minerals, 
soils,  and  waters,  with  emphasis  on  the  chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  soil 
and  water.  Field  trips  are  taken  through  the  Kittatiny  Mountains  and  to  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap.   (Not  offered  each  year.) 

Sci.  418.     Three  Centuries  of  Science  Progress  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  fundamental  world  changes  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  past  three  hundred  years  from  scientific  discoveries.  Stress  is 
given  to  the  nature  of  scientific  inquiry,  its  cumulative  nature,  its  desire  for 
freedom,  and  means  of  judging  the  probable  fruitfulness  of  a  research  prob- 
lem. The  role  the  man  of  science  occupies  in  the  world  today  is  contrasted 
with  his  counterpart  in  earlier  centuries. 

Sci.  422.     Consumer  Science  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Basic  scientific  principles  are  developed  in  the  process  of  testing  and  evalu- 
ating consumer  products.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  local  industries  and  testing 
agencies  to  evaluate  processes  as  well  as  products.  A  laboratory-testing  program 
evaluates  products  ranging  from  cigarettes  to  anti-freeze  and  involves  co- 
operation of  local  industry.  This  course  is  a  general  education  elective  for 
non-science  majors  and  minors. 

BIOLOGY  COURSES— 81:000 

Biol.  101  and  102.     General  Botany  (Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Flowering 
and  Non-Flowering  Plants)  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  acquaint  the  student  with  methods  and  tools  of  science  and 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  plants  to  mankind.  Morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  cell  and  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  are  considered  first.  A 
survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  economic 
importance  follows. 

Biol.  103-104  General  Biology  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  presents  a  modern  unified  approach  to  the  functional  biological 
systems  common  to  plants  and  animals.  These  systems  are  explored  from  the 
standpoints  of  comparative  evolutionary  development  of  structure  and  function, 
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as  well  as  physical,  chemical  and  ecological  forces  germane  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  these  systems.  There  will  be  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory,  demon- 
strations and  field  trips. 

Biol.  201  and  202.     General  Zoology  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

The  animal  kingdom  is  considered  with  a  broad  approach.  The  first  semester 
is  devoted  to  the  invertebrates,  while  the  chordates,  genetics,  embryology, 
developmental  mechanics  and  evolutionary  theory  are  considered  in  the  second 
semester. 

Unifying  principles  are  developed  with  stress  on  form  and  function  within 
the  framework  of  evolutionary  theory.  Man's  place  in  the  universe  is  in- 
vestigated. 

Biol.  203.     Introduction  to  Field  Biology  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course,  the  student  lives  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School 
of  Conservation  in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  where  he  has  the  outdoors  as  his 
laboratory.  Field  trips  are  made  to  various  types  of  habitats  in  order  to  acquire 
an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  a  "dynamically  balanced 
outdoor  society."  What  occurs  when  this  "balance"  is  disturbed  is  observed. 
Taxonomy,  ecology,  and  conservation  are  stressed  during  the  concentrated 
period  of  outdoor  living. 

Biol.  270.     Elementary  Microbiology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  bacteria  and  fungi  associated  with 
food  and  nutrition,  sanitation,  hygiene,  industry,  and  disease.  Identification  of 
the  organisms,  their  economic  importance,  and  their  control  are  emphasized. 

Biol.  274-275.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  physical  education  major  with  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  mammalian  body.  The  human  body  is  the 
subject  of  the  class  work,  while  the  dissection  of  the  cat  serves  as  the  practical 
laboratory  investigation  into  mammalian  anatomy.  Suitable  physiological 
laboratory  investigations  are  conducted  for  each  organ  system  studied  to 
illustrate  the  function  of  the  anatomical  structures  previously  studied. 

Biol.  287.     Human    Biology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  for  home  economics  majors.  Body  structure,  func- 
tioning of  parts,  how  that  functioning  affects  human  behavior  are  considered. 
Primary  emphasis  is  placed  upon  physiology  rather  than  morphology  and 
upon  the  maintenance  of  good  health  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 

Biol.  402.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.  Both  the  anatomical  studies  and 
histological  studies  included  in  this  course  are  pursued  with  functional  signifi- 
cance strongly  emphasized.  This  course  prepares  the  student  for  the  study  of 
human  physiology.    Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs.  of  work  in  zoology. 

Biol.  407.     Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  broad  study  of  developmental  anatomy  is  made  with  work  on  fish, 
amphibian,  reptilian,  bird  and  mammalian  embryos.  The  student  makes  slides 
of  chick  embryos. 

The  modern  experimental  approach  to  embryology  is  reviewed  and  im- 
plications of  a  genetic  nature  are  explored.  Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs.  of  work  in 
zoology.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Biol.  408.     Biological   Science   Demonstrations  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  opportunity  is  given  to  gain  experience  in  the  use  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  teaching  aids  so  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  successful  laboratory 
and  class.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  the  collecting  and  preserving  of  plant 
and  animal  material.  The  laboratory  is  devoted  to  the  working  out  of  individual 
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and  group  experiments  and  demonstrations.  A  considerable  library  of  techniques 
is  developed.  Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs.  in  zoology  and  4  s.hrs.  in  botany.  (Not 
offered  every  year. ) 

Biol.  409.     Human  Physiology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  both  cellular  and  general  aspects  of  human  physiology 
based  upon  a  previous  study  of  mammalian  anatomy  and  histology.  Laboratory 
sessions  closely  coincide  with  concepts  discussed  during  lecture  sessions.  Pre- 
requisite:  A  course  in  vertebrate  anatomy  or  Biology  402. 

Biol.  410.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Representative  members  of  the  phylum  chordata  are  studied  by  means  of 
dissections  and  demonstrations.  The  prochordata  are  considered  briefly.  Funda- 
mental principles  of  taxonomy,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  ecology  are  reviewed 
and  amplified.  This  course  should  enrich  the  background  of  those  interested  in 
vertebrate  forms  and  be  of  value  for  those  interested  in  man  and  his  place  in 
the  world.  Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs.  of  work  in  zoology.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Biol.  411.     Microbiology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

General  biological  phenomena  are  demonstrated  by  laboratory  experiments 
with  microorganisms  particularly  bacteria,  yeasts  and  molds.  Major  topics 
include:  history  of  microbiology,  classification,  morphology,  metabolism  and 
ecology.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  economic  importance  and  the  relation- 
ship of  microorganisms  to  human  welfare,  health,  and  disease.  Specific 
laboratory  techniques  and  procedures  are  developed  in  the  course. 

(It  is  recommended  that  the  biology  minors  take  Biol.  270  rather  than  this 
course.)  Prerequisite:  Biol.  101-102,  201-202,  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry. 

Biol.  412.     Genetics  Cn  2  s.hrs. 

The  basic  facts,  principles,  and  theories  of  variation  and  heredity  as  illustrated 
in  microorganisms,  higher  plants,  animals,  and  man  are  considered.  Modern 
cytological,  embryological,  developmental  and  statistical  approaches  are 
developed.  The  newer  concepts  of  the  gene,  mutation,  and  gene  action  are 
considered.  Practical  exercises  are  used  to  illustrate  the  principles.  Prerequisites: 
elementary  biology  of  collegiate  grade  and/or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Biol.  413.     Economic  Botany  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of  plants  and  plant  life  to  the  world  in 
general  and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal  aim  of  this  course.  The  eco- 
nomic importance  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  lower  plants  is  considered,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  seed  plants.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Biol.  414.     Field   Ornithology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  the  East  for  the  study  of  birds.  On  the 
Montclair  campus  alone,  over  130  species  have  been  observed.  This  course  deals 
primarily  with  the  identification  and  natural  history  of  birds.  A  variety  of  habi- 
tats is  visited  so  that  one  may  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  require- 
ments of  this  unusually  well  adapted  vertebrate  type.  Migration,  methods  of 
attracting  and  protecting  birds,  the  value  of  birds,  and  related  topics  are  also 
considered.  Prerequisite:  a  year  of  biology  or  the  equivalent.  (Not  offered 
every  year.) 

Biol.  415.     Entomology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  major  emphasis  is  on  understanding  basic  principles  which  are  of  physi- 
ological and  ecological  significance.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  common  insect 
families  and  experience  is  given  in  identifying  major  orders  and  families. 
Attention  is  given  to  insects  as  economic  pests  and  as  vectors  of  disease.  Labora- 
tory work  includes  a  study  of  gross  and  microscopic  morphology,  and  identifica- 
tion of  major  croups  of  insects  by  the  use  of  keys.  Prerequisites:  Biol.  201  and 
202.    (Not   offered   every    year.) 
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Biol.  422.     Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  upon  the  methods  of  identification  of 
higher  plants  and  the  ecological  factors  affecting  the  growth  and  development  of 
these  plants.  Plants  in  their  winter  conditions  are  considered  first.  As  the  season 
progresses,  the  emphasis  changes  from  the  identification  of  woody  to  herbaceous 
forms.  Plant  communications  of  various  types  are  observed,  and  the  factors 
influencing  their  development  are  discussed.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  such  typi- 
cal habitats  as  the  Pine  Barrens  and  Troy  Meadows.  Prerequisite:  general 
botany.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Biol.  424.     Morphology  of  Flowering  Plants  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  will  be  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  flowering  plants  with  greatest 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  variation  in  floral  morphology.  Adaptations,  family 
relationships,  evolutionary  development,  and  some  taxonomy  will  be  considered 
also.  Prerequisite:  general  botany.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Biol.  425.     Elementary  Plant  Physiology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  introductory  course  will  consider  the  major  physiological  processes  of 
the  flowering  plant.  Topics  surveyed  in  this  course  include  growth,  metabolism, 
photosynthesis,  respiration,  water  relations,  and  mineral  nutrition.  Prerequisites: 
general  botany  and  organic  chemistry.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Biol.  450.     Research  Seminar  in  Biological  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  select  a  limited  specific 
problem  in  biology  and  to  make  an  extensive  research  of  the  literature  related 
to  the  problem.  The  study  is  to  be  made  with  depth  and  presented  in  a  research 
report.  Prerequisite:  24  semester  hours  in  biology  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  student's  academic  advisor. 

Biol.  451.     Individual  Laboratory  Research  in  Biology        Cr:  By  Arrangement 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  conduct  individual 
laboratory  research  on  a  specific  problem  in  biology.  The  study  is  to  be  per- 
formed based  upon  the  problem  selected  in  the  course  Biol.  450.  A  written 
report  of  the  laboratory  research  is  to  be  presented.  Prerequisite:   Biol.  450. 

CHEMISTRY  COURSES— 82:000 

Chem.  101  and  102.     General  College  Chemistry  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  mastering  the  fundamentals  of  chem- 
istry, for  understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  contributions 
of  chemistry  to  modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific  method,  for  developing 
facility  in  taking  and  utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for  learning  to  use  standard 
reference  books.  The  laboratory  contains  many  experiments  of  value  for  demon- 
stration in  high  school  chemistry.  A  major  portion  of  the  laboratory  work  in 
the  second  semester  is  qualitative  analysis. 

Chem.  103  and  104.     Chemistry  for  Home  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  of  home  economics  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  major  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  application 
in  the  field  of  home  economics.  The  first  semester  deals  with  topics  selected 
from  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  second  semester  deals  with  the 
fundamentals  of  organic  chemistry,  and  the  applications  of  biochemistry  to 
home  economics.  Class  discussions,  reference  work,  laboratory  and  field  trips 
attempt  to  show  the  importance  of  chemistry  to  the  field  of  home  economics. 

Chem.  105  and  106.     Chemistry  for  Physical  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  of  physical  education  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  major  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  applications 
in  the  field  of  physical  education.  The  first  semester  deals  with  topics  selected 
from  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  second  semester  deals  with  the  fun- 
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damentals  of  organic  chemistry,  and  the  applications  of  biochemistry  to  physical 
education.  Class  discussions,  reference  work,  laboratory  and  field  trips  attempt 
to  show  the  importance  of  chemistry  to  physical  education. 

(hem.  202-203     Analytical    Chemistry:    Quantitative 

Analysis  I-II  Cr.  4  s.hrs.  each. 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  includes  theory  and  laboratory  experi- 
mentation on  methods  of  analysis,  acidimetry-alkalimetry,  gravimetric  and 
redox  methods.  The  second  semester  emphasizes  instrumental  methods  in- 
cluding: potentiometry,  conductimetry,  colorimetric  methods,  electrodeposition 
and   compleximetric   techniques.    Prerequisite:    general    chemistry. 

Cheni.  405-406     Organic  Chemistry  MI  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds, 
primarily  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  modern 
concepts  of  organic  chemistry,  i.e.,  theories  and  mechanisms  of  organic  reac- 
tions. The  laboratory  work  deals  with  the  preparation,  isolation  and  identifica- 
tion of  typical  compounds  as  well  as  a  study  of  their  reactions.  Prerequisite: 
general  chemistry. 

Note:  Biological  science  majors  are  permitted  to  take  the  second  semester 
of  organic  chemistry  for  three  semester  hours  of  credit.  Those  students  will 
enroll  in  Chem.  406A.  Less  time  is  alloted  for  laboratory  work  in  Chem.  406A. 

Chem.  406A.     Organic  Chemistry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

(See  description  for  Chem.  406.  Chem.  406 A  involves  a  weekly  laboratory  of 
two  clock  hours.) 

Chem.  407.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students.  The  student,  after  consultation 
with  the  instructor,  may  select  analyses  from  the  following:  general  or  special 
types  of  oxidation-reduction;  gravimetric  methods;  colorimetric  methods;  use  of 
organic  reagents  in  analyses;  electrometric  titrations,  conductimetric  titrations; 
spectographic  methods  of  analysis;  electro-deposition  of  metals;  and  special 
methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisites:  general  college  physics  and  one  semester  of 
quantitative  analysis,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Chem.  408A.     Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  understand  the  type  of  chemical 
industries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  nature  of  their  problems.  A  survey 
is  made  by  lectures,  reports,  and  trips  to  plants  of  the  chemical  industries.  This 
section  of  the  course  stresses  the  importance  and  the  characteristics  of  chemical 
industry,  the  various  unit  operations  used  by  the  industry  to  carry  out  chemical 
reactions,  the  controls  used  to  insure  quality,  the  organization  for  research,  and 
the  type  of  workers  employed.  Prerequisites:  general  and  organic  chemistry,  or 
special  permission  of  the  instructor.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Chem.  408B.     Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  metropolitan  area 
utilizing  the  methods  outlined  in  Chem.  408A.  Also,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
economics  of  chemical  industry,  chemistry  and  industry  in  general,  and  the 
effects  of  chemical  discoveries  upon  living  conditions.  Prerequisites:  general 
and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Not  offered 
every  year.) 

Chem.  411.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry,  deals  with 
gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes,  colloids,  thermo- 
chemistry, and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria.  Prerequisites:  gen- 
eral college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  general  college  physics. 
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Chem.  412.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equilibrium,  electro- 
motive forces,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical  kinetics,  photochemical  re- 
actions, atomic  structure,  molecular  structure,  and  radioactivity.  Prerequisites: 
general  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  general  college  physics. 

Chem.  413.     Atomic  Structure  and  Atomic  Energy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a  modern  conception 
of  the  structure  of  matter  and  to  acquaint  him  with  some  significant  aspects  of 
atomic  energy.  Some  of  the  topics:  discoveries  leading  to  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  atom;  isotopes;  nuclear  fission;  nuclear  reactions;  radio-active 
isotopes  in  agricultural,  biological,  and  chemical  research;  and  availability  of 
materials.  Prerequisites:  general  college  chemistry  and  general  college  physics, 
or  special  permission  of  the  instructor.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Chem.  414.     Introduction  to  Radiochemistry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  radioisotope  experiments  for  the 
chemistry  curriculum.  The  course  consists  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work  which 
covers  such  topics  as  detection  instruments,  counting  techniques,  sample  pre- 
paration, radiochemical  separations  by  co-precipitation,  chelation,  and  ion-ex- 
change techniques.  Prerequisites:  general  college  chemistry,  general  college 
physics,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Chem.  415.     Biochemistry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  living  organisms,  their 
nutritional  requirements,  their  mechanism  for  promoting  and  regulating  chem- 
ical action,  and  their  metabolism  of  foods.  A  laboratory  study  is  made  of  the 
components  of  foods,  enzyme  action,  isolation  of  proteins,  etc.,  blood  and  urine 
analysis.  Prerequisite:   organic  chemistry.   (Offered  alternate  semesters.) 

Chem.  450.     Research  Seminar  in  Chemistry  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  select  a  limited  specific 
problem  in  chemistry  and  to  make  an  extensive  research  of  the  literature  related 
to  the  problem.  The  study  is  to  be  made  with  depth  and  presented  in  a  research 
report.  Prerequisite:  24  semester  hours  in  chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  student's  academic  advisor. 

Chem.  451.     Individual  Laboratory  Research  in 

Chemistry  Cr:  By  Arrangement 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  conduct  individual  labora- 
tory research  on  a  specific  problem  in  chemistry.  The  study  is  to  be  performed 
based  upon  the  problem  selected  in  the  course  Chem.  450.  A  written  report 
of  the  laboratory  research  is  to  be  presented.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  450. 

PHYSICS  COURSES— 83:000 

Phys.  101  and  102.     General  College  Physics  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

A  study  of  mechanics  of  fluids  and  solids,  properties  of  matter,  and  heat 
energy  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a  consideration  of  sound,  theories 
of  light,  and  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  course  consists  of  demonstrations, 
lectures,  discussions,  problem-solving,  and  laboratory  experiments. 

Phys.  305.     Acoustics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  science  and  non-science  majors  a  practical  approach  to  the 
study  of  sound.  It  provides  a  knowledge  of  the  means  and  processes  by  which 
sound  is  produced,  controlled,  transmitted  and  recorded.  The  student  explores 
such  topics  as  the  nature  and  transmission  of  sound,  harmonic  motion,  hearing, 
speech,  musical  instruments,  and  architectural  acoustics.  The  course  consists  of 
lectures,  demonstrations,  class  discussions,  laboratorv.  field  trins.  and  films  to 
show  the  application  of  acoustics  to  everyday  living.  (Offered  Alternate 
Semesters. ) 
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Phys.  306.     Household  Physics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  areas  of  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  and  light,  with 
emphasis  on  the  applications  to  equipment  used  in  the  home.  It  is  correlated 
with  the  work  in  household  equipment  in  the  Home  Economics  Department 
and  consists  of  demonstrations,  lecture-discussions,  and  laboratory  experiments. 
The  laboratory  work  wherever  possible,  is  done  with  common  household 
equipment.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  402.     Magnetism  and  Electricity  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are:  ( 1 )  to  provide  a  background  of  training  in 
the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  governing  the  generation  and  use  of  elec- 
tricity; (2)  to  develop  skill  in  manipulating  laboratory  and  demonstration  ap- 
paratus; and  (3)  to  learn  the  basic  principles  of  alternating  current  circuits. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  modern  electrical  instruments  are  employed  to 
verify  the  Maxwell  equations.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  are:  modern  concepts 
of  the  electronic  structure  of  matter,  electrical  forces,  magnetic  fields,  potential, 
resistance,  impedance,  capacitance,  and  time  constants.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  101 
and  102. 

Phys.  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are:  the  pro- 
pagation of  light;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy;  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, polarization;  spectrum  analysis;  photometric  measurements;  photoelectric 
cells:  measurement  of  high  temperatures:  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern 
illuminants;  and  industrial  and  domestic  uses  of  light.  Prerequisites:  general 
college  physics,  a  course  in  electrical  measurements.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  406.     Astronomy  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  celestial  sphere, 
celestial  motions,  and  the  phenomena  associated  therewith;  to  make  him  aware 
of  the  principles  of  astronomy.  It  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  solar  systems, 
practical  problems  in  locating  and  identifying  celestial  bodies,  a  consideration  of 
light  and  matter,  the  basic  laws  of  motion,  the  physical-chemical  properties  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  stellar  scales  and  maps,  the  measurement  of  distance,  the 
cosmology  of  the  universe,  the  history  of  astronomical  concepts,  and  the  reg- 
ularities, irregularities,  and  evolution  of  the  solar  system.  Prerequisites:  general 
college  physics  and  chemistry.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  407.       Aviation  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  aviation,  air  traffic  rules, 
airworthiness  regulations,  pilot  certification,  types  of  aircraft,  aircraft  structures, 
principles  of  aerodynamics,  lift,  drag,  stability,  motions  of  an  airplane,  piloting, 
motorless  flight,  aircraft  engines,  power  performance,  types  of  propellers,  engine 
instruments  and  flight  instruments. 

Field  trips  to  airport  and  aviation  industries  are  included.  Flight  experience 
is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  101  and  102. 
(Not  offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  409.     Basic  Electronics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  basic  electronic  phenomena  covering  such 
topics  as  elementary  circuit  theory,  electron  emission,  vacuum  tube  and  tran- 
sistor characteristics,  non-linear  circuit  elements,  gaseous  discharge,  and  the  use 
of  transistors.  Applications  of  electronics  to  instrumentation,  servo-mechanisms, 
radio,  and  television  are  introduced.  Prerequisites:  general  college  physics  and 
a  course  in  magnetism  and  electricity.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  410.     Meteorology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our  atmosphere  with  emphasis 
on  meteorological  applications  of  physical  principles.  Consideration  is  given  to 
weather  elements;  temperature  effects;  air  currents,  air  masses,  and  fronts;  the 
collection,  dissemination,  and  interpretation  of  weather  data;  and  the  general 
applications  of  meteorology.  The  student  is  expected  to  learn  to  use  meteoro- 
logical instrumentation,  and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  improvisation  of  ap- 
paratus and  equipment.  Prerequisites:   Phys.   101  and  102. 
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Phys.  411.     Photography  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  principles  in  the 
construction  of  cameras,  projection  printers,  tanks,  and  filters.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  chemical  principles  in  the  development  of  films  and  paper,  toning, 
intensifications,  and  reduction.  Prerequisites:  general  physics  and  general  chem- 
istry or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  415.     Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  important 
advances  in  physics  during  the  past  fifty  years.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course 
considerable  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  electron  theory.  Some  of  the  topics 
considered  are:  the  hydrogen  atom,  optical  and  X-ray  spectra,  natural  radio- 
activity, cosmic  ray,  nuclear  fission,  new  elements  and  isotopes,  and  particle 
accelerators.  Some  laboratory  work  is  required.  Prerequisites:  general  college 
physics,  general  college  chemistry,  and  a  course  in  electrical  measurements. 

Phys.  416.     Introduction  to  Analytic  Mechanics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  some  treatment  of  the  physics  of  classical  mechanics,  of 
the  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  particles  and  the  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies. 
Mathematical  methods  of  handling  data  and  theory  are  introduced  and  devel- 
oped. The  course  consists  of  lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations  of  practical 
application,  and  problem  solving.  There  are  two  hours  of  lecture-recitation  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisite:  general  college  physics. 
Recommended:  1  year  of  calculus. 

Physics  417.     Nuclear  Physics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Nuclear  Physics  is  a  one-semester  course,  including  laboratory  work,  which 
is  designed  to  provide  a  foundation  in  the  area  of  nuclear  physics  for  physical 
science  majors  and  minors.  Some  topics  considered  in  the  course:  static  prop- 
erties of  nuclei,  detectors,  nuclear  reactions,  forces  and  models.  Prerequisites: 
Phys.  101,  102,  402. 

Phys.  420.     Heat  and  Thermodynamics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  one-semester  course  without  laboratory,  designed  to  provide  a 
knowledge  of  the  area  of  heat  and  thermodynamics.  Some  topics  considered 
are:  thermodynamic  systems,  laws  of  thermodynamics,  entropy,  kinetic  theory, 
transport  processes,  statistical  thermodynamics.  Prerequisites:  Math.  213, 
Phys.  101-102,  416,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  431.     Theoretical   Physics   I:     Advanced   Mechanics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  one-semester  course  without  laboratory,  topics  in  mechanics  on 
an  advanced  level  from  those  discussed  in  Phys.  416  are  considered.  Some 
topics  considered  are:  transformations,  oscillators  including  the  anharmonic 
oscillator,  generalized  equations  of  motion,  Lagrange's  equations,  Hamilton's 
equation,  theory  of  small  oscillations,  wave  propagation,  Green's  function. 
Prerequisites:  Phys.  416  and  mathematics  through  Math.  206,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  A  course  in  differential  equations  is  recommended.  (Not 
offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  432.     Theoretical  Physics  II:  Advanced  Electricity 

and  Magnetism  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  one-semester  course  without  laboratory,  topics  in  electricity  and 
magnetism  on  an  advanced  level  from  those  discussed  in  Phys.  402  are  con- 
sidered. Some  topics  discussed  are:  dielectric  materials,  image  calculations, 
Laplace's  equation,  magnetic  materials  and  flux,  A.C.,  networks,  nonsinusoidal 
AC,  transients  and  pulses,  electromagnetic  radiation.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  402 
and  mathematics  through  Math.  206,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  A 
course  in  differential  equations  is  recommended.    (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  450.     Literature  Research  in  Physics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  student  to  consider  a  topic,  or 
topics,   in  physics   more  extensively   and   at  the   same  time   gain   facility  in 
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literature  research  techniques.  Topics  may  be  in  pure  physics  or  related 
to  physics  education.  A  student  intending  to  enroll  in  Phys.  451  should  use 
Phys.  450  to  provide  the  literature  research  related  to  his  laboratory  problem 
Prerequisites:    At    least   sixteen   credit    hours   of   physics   beyond    Phys.    103. 

Phys.  451.     Independent  Study   in   Physics — Laboratory 

Research  Crs   B\   Arrangement 

In  this  course  a  student  is  involved  in  the  solution  of  a  laboratory  problem. 
The  research  may  be  in  pure  physics  or  in  physics  education.  A  written 
report  of  the  project  is  required.  Prerequisites:  At  least  sixteen  credit  hours 
of  physics  courses  beyond  Phys.  102. 

EARTH   SCIENCE   COURSES— 84:000 

Earth  Sci.     100.     Geology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and  structural  development 
throughout  geologic  time.  The  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  is  interpreted 
through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Earth  Sci.     120.     Descriptive   Astronomy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  in  descriptive  astronomy  is  designed  for  the  general  student. 
Acquisition  of  a  working  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  tool  of  the  as- 
tronomer; the  nature  of  the  solar  system;  location  of  points  of  the  celestial 
sphere;  motions  and  laws  relative  to  systems;  the  nature,  classification,  and 
magnitudes  of  stars;  and  cosmogony  are  course  objectives. 

Earth  Sci.     340.     Cartography  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  the  basic  course  in  cartography.  Students  master  the  use  of  cartogra- 
phic instruments  and  attempt  to  understand  the  principles  underlying  the  com- 
mon types  of  map  projections.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Earth  Sci.     404.     Historical    Geology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  prospective  teacher  in  acquiring  an  under- 
standing of  the  systematic  evolution  of  the  present  landscape,  from  the  local 
area  to  the  entire  North  American  continent.  Other  purposes  are  to  establish 
the  concepts  of  vast  periods  of  time,  of  the  development  of  life,  of  great 
mountain-making  movements,  and  of  the  return  of  all  to  the  sea.  (Not  offered 
every  year.) 

Earth  Sci.     406.     Paleontology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  classification,  relationships  and  evolutionary  history  of  fossils. 
Study  is  made  of  the  fossils  in  the  relationship  to  their  ecological  environment. 
Prerequisite:    Geology.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 
Earth  Sci.     408.     Mineralogy  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  minerals;  their  morphology,  internal  struc- 
ture, origin,  occurrence,  and  properties.  Study  will  be  made  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  New  Jersey  area.  Prerequisites:  geology  and  general  chemistry. 
(Not  offered  every  year.) 

Earth  Sci.     430-431.     Oceanography  and 

Limnology  I  and  II  Cr.   2  s.hrs.  each 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  used  in  the  study  of  both  fresh 
and  salt  water  bodies.  Both  physical  and  biological  processes  within  the  water 
bodies  are  considered.  Field  work  will  be  done  on  local  bodies  of  water. 
Prerequisites:   geology  and  general  chemistry.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Earth  Sci.     440.     Advanced    Cartography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  modern  methods  employed  in  cartographic 
laboratories,  in  government,  academic  institutions,  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions. The  course  is  designed  for  students  with  a  background  in  cartography 
gained  either  as  a  result  of  experience  or  through  completion  of  an  introductory 
college  cartography  course.  Prerequisite:  Earth  Sci.  340  or  equivalent.  (Not 
olTered  every  year.) 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Cohen  (Chairman),  Alloway,  Balfe,  Barker,  Beckwith,  Bell,  Boucher, 
Bye,  Ellenbogen,  Fincher,  Hinshalwood,  Hourtoule,  Johnson,  Keenen,  Kops, 
Kronish,   Macaluso,   Moore,   More,   Quintana,   Royer,   Riley,   Zimmer. 

The  social  science  teacher  requires  competence  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
generally  included  in  the  social  studies.  The  curriculum  of  the  department 
offers  basic  work  in  each  of  the  disciplines — anthropology,  economics,  geog- 
raphy, history,  both  American  and  European,  political  science,  and  sociology. 
In  addition  to  the  foundation  courses  prescribed  for  those  majoring  in  the 
social  sciences  area,  elective  courses  are  offered  in  these  and  other  subjects 
to  permit  the  student  to  develop  a  greater  competence  in  any  or  all  of  the 
fields,  within  the  broad  social  studies  area. 

Above  and  beyond  a  basic  competence  in  each  of  the  subject  matter  areas, 
the  social  studies  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  guide  secondary  school  students 
in  the  development  of  skills,  understandings  and  attitudes  germane  to  the  social 
sciences  relating  them  to  the  realities  of  the  contemporary  scene.  It  is  the  social 
sciences  teacher  who  plays  a  significant  role  in  achieving  the  vital  mission  of 
education  in  a  free  society.  The  program  of  instruction  of  the  department  is 
designed  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  important  function  in  the  secondary 
school. 

Students  with  an  interest  in  teaching  on  the  junior  high  school  level  are  en- 
couraged to  select  their  courses  from  a  wide  variety  of  subject  matter  areas. 
Those  planning  to  teach  in  the  senior  high  school  should  choose  a  program 
which  permits  them  to  develop  added  competence  in  one  or  more  subject 
matter  areas. 

All  social  sciences  majors  are  required  to  elect  nine  (9)  semester  hours  of 
work  outside  of  the  department  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  business  educa- 
tion, English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  science  and  speech.  In  many 
cases  the  initial  concentration  in  one  of  these  subject  matter  areas  can  be 
supplemented  by  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  courses  to  become  a 
full-fledged  minor  leading  to  certification  in  a  second  teaching  field. 

In  addition  to  the  professionalization  of  subject  matter  courses  to  relate 
academic  competence  to  the  classroom,  every  social  sciences  major  is  required 
to  take  one  specialized  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  social  studies  in 
the  secondary  school.  In  a  further  effort  to  relate  the  college  program  with  the 
secondary  school,  social  sciences  majors  are  required  to  make  a  series  of  obser- 
vations in  the  College  High  School.  The  departmental  observation  program 
begins  in  the  freshman  year.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
department's  offerings  from  grade  seven  through  twelve.  The  program  is 
organized  to  follow  the  development  of  complete  teaching  units. 
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Social  Sciences — Major — Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  1 00 A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities      * 

Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  1 07  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I  I 

Mus.   100  Intro,  to  Musi^   2 

Sci.  \0Q A  Physical  Scienctot^.     4 

Sci.  100B  Biological  Science 
Hist.   103  Dev.  of  Early 

Western  Civ.  3 

Hist.  Ill  U.S.  History  To  1876     3 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  \00B  Phys.  Ed.- 

Activities       * 

Eng.  106  Composition  & 

Literature,   II   or        3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  II 
F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts       3 

Psyc.  100  Gen.  Psyc.  & 

Mental  Health  3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.    100C   The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.    100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.   120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 
Hist.  104  Dev.  of 

Oriental  Civ.  3 

Hist.  1 12  U.S.  History  Since 

1865   3 


15 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities        * 

Psyc.  201   Child  Psych 3 

Speech  1 00  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    3 

Electives1   3 

Hist.  121  Modern  Europe 

To  1815  3 

Econ.  201  Prins.  of  Am.  Econ: 

Micro-Economics    3 


15 


17 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed 

Activities      * 

Psyc.   202   Adolesc.  Psych. 3 

H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....  2 

Electives1     4 

Hist.  122  Modern  Europe 

Since  1815  3 

Econ.  202  Prins.  of  Am.  Econ: 

Macro-Economics  3 


15 


*1    semester    hour    of   credit   upon    satisfactory    completion    of   three    semesters    of   physical 
education  activities. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Math.   101 

Introductory  to  Modern  Math. 

Math.   103 

The  Development  of  Math. 

Math.   104 

Math,  of  Personal  Finance 

Electives     3 

Major  Elective2  3 

Anthro.  200  Intro,  to 

Anthropology  3 

Pol.  Sci.  301  American 

Government,  I  3 


Ed.  304  Prins.  &  Techs,  of 

Sec.  Ed 3 

Math  105  Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning    2 

Electives  3 

Major  Elective2  3 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to 

Sociology    3 

Pol.  Sci.  302  American 

Government,  II  3 


17 


17 


1.  Students  planning  a   minor  should   start   taking  courses   toward   that   minor   at    this   lime. 

2.  At  least  one  (1)   elective  in  geography  must  be  taken  during  either  semester. 
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The  Curricula 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Elective — Humanities  2 

Electives  6 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language   2 

S.S.  401  Teaching  of  Social 

Studies  in  Sec.  School 3 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching 8 

Ed.  4 — Education  Elective  3 

Elective — Math,  or  Science  2 

Elective    2 


16 


15 


Total:  128  semester  hours 


NOTE:  9  semester-hours  of  electives  must  be  selected  in  a  secondary  teaching  field   other 
than  the  major.  This  is  a  concentration  and  is  not  a  full  teaching  minor. 

MINORS   IN  THE   FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

There  are  three  minors  in  the  field  of  social  sciences:  (1)  geography,  (2) 
history,  (3)  political  science  and  economics.  Students  who  complete  the 
minor  sequence  will  be  eligible  for  a  certificate  to  teach  geography,  history  or 
political  science  and  economics  in  grades  seven  through  twelve.  Minors  in 
geography,  history  and  political  science  and  economics  are  not  available  to 
those  majoring  in  the  field  of  social  studies. 

GEOGRAPHY  MINOR  requires  18  semester  hours  of  course  work  in 
geography  plus  Soc.  Sci.  401,  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 
The  courses  in  geography  should  include:  Geog.  201,  Climatology,  Geog.  204. 
Land  Utilization,  Geog.  302.  Economic  Geography,  two  (2)  courses  in  regional 
geography  and  one  free  elective. 

HISTORY  MINOR  requires  18  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  history 
plus  Soc.  Sci.  401,  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  Hist.  Ill, 
112,  121  and  122  are  required.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected  from 
among  the  other  courses  offered  in  the  area  of  history. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  and  ECONOMICS  MINOR  requires  18  semester 
hours  of  course  work  in  political  science  and  economics  plus  Soc.  Sci.  401, 
Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  Econ.  201  and  202  and 
Pol.  Sci.  301  and  302  are  required.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected 
from  among  the  courses  offered  in  the  areas  of  economics  and  political  science. 


HISTORY  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Provision  is  made  for  courses  in  both  American  and  European  history,  with 
a  student  electing  an  emphasis  in  one  and  supporting  this  emphasis  with  work 
in  the  other.  At  least  twenty-one  (21)  semester  hours  must  be  in  his  area  of 
emphasis,  and  at  least  twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  the  supporting  area. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 


S.H. 


Hist.  Ill  U.S.  History  to  1876  3 
Hist.   112     U.S.  History  since 

1865   3 

Hist.  211     U.S.  Since 

World  War  I  3 

Hist.  212  Social  History  of  U.S.  3 
Hist.  213     Economic  History 

of  U.S 3 

Hist.  214     Diplomatic  History 

of  U.S 3 

Hist.  311  History  of  New  Jersey  3 
Hist.  312     Historical  Geog. 

of  U.S 3 


Hist.  313 

Hist 

Hist.  411 

of  U.S. 
Hist.  412 

History 
Hist.  413 

History 
Hist.  414 

History 
Hist.  415 
Hist.  416 

America 


Biography  in  Amer. 

Intellectual  Hist. 

Lit.  of  American 

The  West  in  Amer. 

The  South  in  Amer. 

History  of  Canada 
History  of  Latin 


S.H. 

..  3 

..  3 

3 

..  3 
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EUROPEAN  HISTORY  S.H. 

Hist.   121     Modern  Europe  to 

1815  3 

Hist.   122     Modern  Europe 
since    1815 

Hist.  221     Western  Europe 

since  World  War  I  3 

Hist.  222     Economic  History  of 

Europe   3 

Hist.  424     Diplomatic  History 

of  Europe  3 

Hist.  321  Classical  Civilization  3 
Hist.  322     History  of  the  Middle 

Ages  3 

Hist.  421     Renaissance  and 

Reformation  3 

Hist.  422     The  Age  of 

Enlightenment  ....     3 


s  ll 

Hist.  425     Intellectual  History 

of  Europe  3 

323     History  of  Russia 

to  1917 
Hist.  329     History  of  England 

to  1914  3 

Hist.  325     History  of  Germany 

since   1815  3 

Nisi    327     History  of  France 

since   1789  .  3 

Hist.  427     French  Revolution 

and  Napoleon 
Hist.  423     Russia  since  1917 
Hist.  429     Britain  in  Twentieth 

Century 


SOCIAL  STUDIES   COURSES— 90:000 

(Since  some  courses  are  not  offered  every  year,  students  should  consul! 
the  schedule  of  courses  published  each  semester) 

Soc.  St.  401.     The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary 

Schools  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

The  course  presents  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method  in  teaching  the 
social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the  correlation  of  subject- 
matter  organization  in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events, 
projects  in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method  of 
teaching  history  and  civics. 

Soc.  St.  410.     The   Newspaper   in    the    Classroom  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  new  and  standard  techniques  in  the  use  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  English  and  social  studies  classes  in  the  secondary  school. 

Soc.  St.  491.     Studies  in  American  Life — East  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Soc.  St.  492.     Studies  in  American  Life — West  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

These  courses  comprise  a  unit  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
United  States  as  a  cultural,  historic,  geographic,  economic,  social  and  political 
unit  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  appreciation  of  regional  differences  which 
characterize  American  unity  and  diversity.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  geography, 
history,  literature,  art,  people,  manners,  and  customs  as  well  as  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  problems  of  the  regions. 


ANTHROPOLOGY   COURSES— 91:000 

Anthro.  200.     Introduction  to  Anthropology  <  r:   .*  s.his. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  science  of  anthropology  emphasizing  its  basic 
methodologies  and  concepts.  A  major  goal  of  this  course  is  to  assist  students  in 
acquiring  an  objective,  ordered,  and  "liberalizing"  understanding  of  human 
culture.  The  integrated  nature  of  culture,  the  role  of  culture  in  human  experi- 
ence, and  the  universality  of  human  needs  and  aspirations  are  demonstrated 
through  the  study  of  cross-cultural  data. 


Antliro.   401.      Cultural    Authropolog> 

An  introduction   to  anthropology    as   a   field   o!    knowledge 


(  i:    3    sins 

the  backgiouiid 
and  development  of  culture:  culture  theory;  the  universals  of  culture,  e.g.  reli- 
gion, art,  leisure,  education:  the  relationship  of  anthropology  to  science  and  to 
the  humanities. 
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The  Curricula 

Anthro.  402.     Dynamics  of  Culture  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  on  the  processes  involved  in  cultural  develop- 
ment, growth,  transmission,  perpetuation,  and  change.  Students  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  impact  today  of  modern  industrial  civilization  on 
emerging  nations  and  peoples. 

Anthro.  403.     Cultural  Diversity  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  primitive  and  folk  cultures  is  seen  in  contemporary  perspective. 
The  purpose  is  to  increase  student  awareness  of  the  range  and  variety  of  cultures 
in  today's  world,  and  to  improve  understanding  of  factors  which  account  for 
cultural  diversity. 

Anthro.  404.     Folklore  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  verbal  and  non-verbal  folk  traditions  in  non-literate  and  literate 
societies  of  the  world.  Types  and  functions  of  folklore,  and  methodologies 
employed  by  folklorists  will  be  stressed. 

Anthro.  405.     Psychological  Anthropology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Emphasizing  transcultural  research,  this  course  focuses  on  the  interrelated 
nature  of  culture  and  the  acquisition  and  modification  of  human  behavior. 
Cross-cultural  studies  of  the  life  crises  form  the  basis  for  analyzing  the  world 
view  and  values  of  selected  societies.  Units  of  study  are  devoted  to  the  cultural 
origins  of  deviant  behavior,  and  to  the  development  of  creativity  in  culture. 


ECONOMICS  COURSES— 92:000 

Econ.  200.     Introduction  to  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  major  objectives  and 
features  of  the  American  economy.  Topics  include  operations  of  a  market 
economy,  structure  and  function  of  business,  labor  and  management  relations, 
money  and  banking,  government  and  business  relations,  and  international 
economics.  Analysis  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  economic  growth  and  stability. 

Econ.  201.     Principles  of  American  Economy:  Micro-Economics      Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Econ.  202.     Principles  of  American  Economy:  Macro-Economics     Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  provide  a  detailed  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  devel- 
opment and  function  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  opportunities  they 
present  and  the  challenges  they  face.  Consideration  is  given  to  such  topics  as 
the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  market 
price,  monopoly,  foreign  exchange,  international  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Econ.  401.     Labor  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  study  the  evolution  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  labor  market;  (2)  to  analyze  the  determinants  of  wage  and  non- 
wage  aspects  of  labor-management  relations;  (3)  to  foster  an  understanding  of 
the  issues  and  alternatives  in  labor  economics. 

Econ.  402.     International  Economics  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  study  the  significance  of  international  trade  and  exchange  to 
the  economic  life  of  our  nation  and  the  world  economy.  An  analysis  of  the 
economic  philosophies  relating  to  international  economic  organization  is  made. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  policies  which  tend  to  promote  freer  trade. 

Econ.  403.     Comparative  Economic  Systems  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  examine  the  ideological  bases  of 
capitalism,  fascism,  socialism,  and  communism;  (2)  to  analyze  the  functioning 
of  major  types  of  economics  systems;  (3)  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  economic  theory  and  economic  policy. 
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Econ.  404.     Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to  government,  the  causes 
and  results  of  governmental  activity  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  their  economic 
significance  and  bearing  on  public  welfare  through  a  study  of  certain  classical 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  involving  those  cases  relating  specifically  to 
economic  issues. 

Econ.  405.     Money  and  Banking  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Introductory  material  on  money,  credit,  and  monetary  standards  precedes  a 
more  intensive  study  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  commercial  banking.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  system  and  its  problems  in  co-ordinat- 
ing monetary  and  credit  policy  with  fiscal  policy  in  order  to  fulfill  its  current 
responsibilities. 

Econ.  406.     Workshop-Seminar  in  Economic  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  economic  analysis.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  techniques  of  incorporating  economic  education  in  both  the  secondary 
and  elementary  school  curricula.  Guest  speakers  provide  an  exposure  to  a 
variety  of  academic  and  lay  professional  points  of  view.  Current  materials  in 
the  field  of  economic  education  are  evaluated,  including  written  materials  for 
teachers  and  students,  films,  filmstrips,  models,  charts,  and  diagrams.  Students 
will  be  expected  to  conduct  and  evaluate  an  actual  classroom  experience  in 
economic  education  during  the  course. 


GEOGRAPHY  COURSES— 93:000 

Geog.  200.  Introduction  to  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  cultural  geography.  Major  regions 
of  the  world  will  be  described,  analyzed  and  interpreted  geographically  to  enable 
students  to  understand  the  effect  of  regional  differences  upon  the  distribution 
and  the  activities  of  man. 

Geog.  201.     Climatology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  major  climatic  subdivisions  of  the  earth. 
These  are  analyzed  in  detail.  Variations  in  climatic  types  are  emphasized. 
Use  of  instruments,  adiabatic  charts,  map  interpretation,  and  competence 
in  the  use  of  climatic  classification  systems  are  stressed. 

Geog.  202.     Regional  Geography  of  Anglo-America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Canada,  Alaska,  and  the  United  States,  it  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  and  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  other  continental  areas. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment. The  student  is  introduced  to  the  physiographic,  climatic,  edaphic,  and 
vegetative  patterns  of  regions  as  well  as  the  cultural  and  ecological  factors. 
Anglo-America's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed  critically. 

Geog.  203.     Physiography  of  North  America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  review  basic  principles  of  geomorphology,  examine 
critically  the  regional  approach  in  the  earth  sciences,  and  describe  and  delineate 
the  physiographic  regions  of  North  America.  Aspects  of  climate,  soil,  flora,  and 
fauna  are  also  treated  as  bases  for  regional  classification.  Topographic  map 
interpretation  is  stressed.  The  course  provides  the  physical  base  for  future  cul- 
tural studies  of  the  continent. 

Geog.  204.     Soils,  Natural  Vegetation,  and  Land  Utilization         Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  edaphic  and  floral  factors  in 
geographic  analysis,  world-wide  distribution  patterns  are  established  for  each; 
their  significance  to  man  and  man's  utilization  of  them  are  assessed  critically. 

Geog.  302.     Economic  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  basic  principles  of  economic  geography, 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  agricultural  and  industrial  societies. 
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The  importance  of  the  world's  food  resources,  the  fossil  fuels,  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  the  Ideation  of  industry,  transportation,  and  trade  are  all  stressed.  All 
are  viewed  and  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  geographic  environment. 

Geog.  304.     Geography  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  it  examines  critically  the  physical  and  human 
aspects  of  the  continent's  geography.  Relations  among  the  European  states  are 
discussed,  and  Europe's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.  305.     Geography  of  Asia  Cr  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  Asia.  It  examines  the  phys- 
ical and  human  aspects  of  the  continent's  geography.  Relations  among  the 
Asiatic  states  are  discussed,  and  Asia's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.  408.     Political  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the  significant 
changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  geographic 
factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commercial,  and  political  adjustment  among 
nations. 

Geog.  410.     Urban  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  growth,  morphology,  and  function  of  cities. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  complex,  dynamic  forces  which  influence 
spatial  patterns  and  functional  changes  within  urban   areas. 

Geog.  412.     Geography  of  Africa  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  topical  and  regional  study  of  Africa.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  problems  of  economic  adjustment  in  the  tropics.  Soils,  vegetation, 
climate,  physiography,  natural  resources,  and  other  aspects  of  the  physical 
environment  are  examined  in  the  light  of  man's  habitation  of  the  continent. 
Relations  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  analyzed. 

Geog.  419.     Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  examines 
the  physical  and  human  aspects  of  Soviet  geography.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
economic  regions.  Relations  between  the  European  states  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  discussed,  and  Russia's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.  421.     Population  Problems  of  the  World  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  present-day  dis- 
tributional pattern  of  the  world's  people  and  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
consequences  of  this  development  are  considered.  Particular  attention  is  placed 
on  man-land  relationships  as  related  to  population  problems  of  contemporary 
nations. 

Geog.  424.     Geography  of  New  Jersey  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  detailed  topical  and  regional  study  of  New  Jersey,  physiography,  climate, 
soils,  flora,  fauna,  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  population,  and  relation  with 
neighboring  states  are  studied.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  examined,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  delineate  the  geographic  regions  of  the  state.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  relationship  between  New  Jersey's  people  and  New  Jersey's  earth. 

The  following  courses  offered  in  the  Science  Department  may  be  taken 
as  part  of  the  geography  concentration  for  social  sciences  majors: 

Earth  Sci.  100:  Geology* 

Earth  Sci.  340:  Cartography 

Earth  Sci.  404:  Historical  Geography 

Earth  Sci.  440:  Advanced  Cartography 

1  If  taken  as  part  of  concentration,   may  not  be  used   to   satisfy   the  freshman   science   re- 
quirement. 
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HISTORY  COURSES— 94:000 

Hist.  101.     Development  of  World  Civilization,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  development  of  world  civilizations  from 
earliest  times  to  about  1350  A.D.  For  the  West,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  study 
of  the  civilizations  o\'  ancient  Egypt  and  Sumeria,  classical  Greece,  and  medieval 
Europe.  The  early  civilization  of  India  also  receives  special  attention,  and  a 
brief  comparison  is  made  with  China. 

Hist.    102.      Development  of  World  Civilization,  II  Cr:   3  s.lirs. 

This  course  examines  the  development  of  world  civilizations  since  about 
1350  A.D.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  intellectual,  political  and  economic 
development  of  modern  European  (Western)  civilization  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  present.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  contacts 
between  the  West  and  civilizations  of  other  areas  of  the  world,  especially  India, 
China  and  Japan. 

Students  who  have  had  extensive  prior  experience  in  much  of  the  subject 
matter  contained  in  the  above  courses  or  who  are  enrolled  in  programs  which 
will  require  them  to  take  courses  in  some  of  these  same  areas,  can  meet  this 
part  of  the  social  studies  general  education  program  by  selecting  Hist.  103 
and  104  in  lieu  of  Hist.  101   and  102. 

Hist.  103.     Development  of  Early  Western  Civilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  survey  of  the  Western  civilizations  from  earliest  times  with  particular 
reference  to  the  growth,  development,  and  interactions  of  cultural,  political, 
economic,  social,  and  religious  institutions.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  significance 
of  dominant  and  distinguishable  characteristics  through  which  civilizations  may 
be  recognized  as  distinct  cultural  and  social  entities. 

Hist.  104.     Development  of  Oriental  Civilization  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  early  history  of  India,  China  and  Japan. 
3000  B.C. — 1300  A.D.  The  principal  religious,  political  and  literary  works  of 
this  period  are  considered  with  special  attention  to  the  insights  they  contain 
into  Oriental  social  values  and  institutions. 

Hist.  105.     History  of  Religion  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  attempts  to  develop  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  through  a  study  of  their  history,  literature  and  philosophy. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  historic  development  of  Judaism  and  Christianity 
as  a  part  of  their  western  heritage.  Comparisons  are  made  with  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  and  other  religions  of  special  interest  to  the  class. 

Hist.  111.     United   States   History   to    1876  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  American 
nation  from  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration  to  the  Civil  War.  The  main 
streams  of  early  American  thought,  the  development  of  an  American  society, 
the  establishment  of  our  constitutional  authority  and  the  contribution  and 
challenges  of  the  various  sections  are  examined,  analyzed  and  interpreted. 

Hist.  112.     United  States  History  Since  1865  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  modern 
American  nation  since  the  Civil  War.  There  is  a  continuing  study  of  American 
thought,  the  transition  from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  society,  the  role  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power  and  the  challenges  of  our  economic  and 
political  development. 

Hist.  121.     Europe  to  1815  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  deals  with  the  differentiation  in  pattern  of  the  rising  national  states 
of  England  and  France;  the  contraction  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  period 
of  the  Reformation;  the  development  of  parliament  under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts;  the  rise  of  both  Russia  and  Prussia  as  states:  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  period  of  Napoleon. 
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Hist.  122.     Modern  Europe  Since  1815  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  main  political,  economic,  social,  intellectual,  and 
cultural  developments  in  Europe  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  rise  of  liberalism,  nationalism,  imperialism,  and  democracy;  the 
unifications  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  growing  factors  responsible  for  World 
Wars,  I  and  II,  are  discussed. 

Hist.  211.     The  United  States  Since  World  War  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political,  and 
international,  which  have  marked  our  national  development  since  the  end  of 
the  first  World  War.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  Twenties,  the 
Great  Depression,  World  War  II,  postwar  reconstruction  and  the  Cold  War. 

Hist.  212.     Social  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  American 
history.  As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take  the  place  of  economic  and 
political  history.  The  course  considers  population  movements  and  growth,  rural 
and  urban  social  problems,  status  of  women,  family  life,  Utopian  ventures,  mass 
media  of  communication,  amusements  and  recreation,  and  human  rights. 

Hist.  213.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, transportation  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from  their  beginnings 
in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in  the  present  crisis. 
This  course  supplements,  but  it  does  not  duplicate,  courses  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  or  courses  in  economic  principles  and  problems. 

Hist.  214.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  gradually  con- 
scious of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  important  role  we 
have  come  to  play  in  international  politics.  The  growing  concept  of  world 
democracy,  as  opposed  to  commercial  and  military  imperialism,  is  stressed. 

Hist.  221.     Western  Europe  Between  The  Wars,  1919-1939  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  primarily  of  social,  economic  and  political  conditions  and 
trends  in  the  principal  European  states  in  the  period  between  the  two  wars.  The 
events  leading  to  World  War  II  are  examined,  and  the  significance  of  the  war 
for  Europe  is  noted.  For  the  post- 1945  period,  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
movement  towards  political  and  economic  integration  of  European  states. 

Hist.  222.     Economic  History  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particularly  important 
in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their  relation  to  world-wide 
conditions.  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  economic  life  and  development  of 
Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  economic  world.  It  gives  special  attention  to  economic  causes  that 
underlie  the  dislocation  and  perplexities  of  the  last  century. 

Hist.  311.     A  History  of  New  Jersey  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  assists  prospective  teachers  in  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  state.  A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  New  Jersey  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  development  of  the 
people  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  to  the  present.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  geographical  and  industrial  aspects  of  the  state  and  the  place  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  national  setting. 

Hist.  312.     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  students  of  history,  geography,  and  related  disciplines  to  become  familiar 
with  major  principles  of  historical  geography,  it  emphasizes  the  geographic 
factors  pertinent  to  understanding  of  American  history.  Time-place  relationships 
ranging  from  pre-Columbian  America  to  the  present  are  surveyed  and  analyzed 
critically.  Attention  is  paid  to  source  materials,  to  cartography  of  specific  times, 
and  to  geographical  lore  and  thought. 
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Hist.  313.     Biography  in  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  significant  biographical  materials  available  in  the 
study  of  American  history,  and  an  analysis  of  the  problems  and  uses  of 
biography. 

Hist.  321.     Classical  Civilization  Cr  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Mediterranean-based  civiliza- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  emphasis  upon  those  elements  of  classical 
civilization  which  influenced  the  subsequent  history  of  European  peoples.  In 
addition  to  politics  and  empire-building,  attention  is  given  to  philosophy,  religion, 
science,  law,  and  arts  and  letters. 

Hist.  322.     History  of  the  Middle  Ages  Cr:  3  s.hTS. 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  development  of  Medieval  civilizations  in 
Western  Europe  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to  about  1350.  Study  is  made  of  the 
conversion  of  Europe  to  Christianity,  monasticism,  feudalism,  and  manorialism, 
the  development  of  towns  and  trade,  a  powerful  Church,  dynastic  monarchies, 
universities,  art,  literature  and  philosophy. 

Hist.  323.     History  of  Russia  to  1917  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Factors  which  shaped  the  Russian  people,  such  as  Byzantinism  and  the  Greek 
Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tartar  state  organization,  the  Mir,  Westernization 
from  Peter  to  Lenin,  Slavophilism  and  dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized.  An 
account  is  presented  of  Soviet  internal  organization.  In  addition  to  the  historical 
background,  Russia's  great  writers  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  social  and  political 
developments. 

Hist.  325.     History  of  Germany  since  1815  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  general  study  of  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  developments 
in  Germany  from  1815  to  the  present:  the  "Germanies"  in  1818,  unification 
and  the  era  of  Bismarck,  industrialization  and  Kulturkampf,  World  War  I,  the 
Weimar  Republic  and  the  rise  of  Hitler,  Germany  and  Europe  after  World 
War  II. 

Hist.  327.     History  of  France  since  1789  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  brief  summary  is  made  of  France's  "Revolutionary  Tradition"  (1789- 
1815).  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  modern  France  from  the 
Bourbon  Restoration  of  1815  to  the  establishment  of  the  Fifth  Republic.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  tracing  broad  political,  economic,  and  social  trends  during 
this  period. 

Hist.  329.     History  of  England  to  1914  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  England,  with  emphasis  on  the  period 
1485  to  1914:  Tudor  and  Stuart  England,  Cromwell,  1688-89,  the  background 
and  consequences  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  Age  of  Victoria. 

Hist.  411.     Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Analyzes  the  development  and  contributions  of  the  thought  of  individuals  and 
groups,  dominant  and  minority,  and  their  effect  upon  the  American  mind  and 
upon  American  traditions  and  practices. 

Hist.  412.     The  Literature  of  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  writings  and  sources  of 
United  States  history.  Social,  economic,  political,  geographic,  and  other  inter- 
pretations are  studied  and  compared.  Writings  of  a  group  of  representative 
American  historians  are  examined.  A  general  survey  and" evaluation  are  made  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  sources  available  for  the  study  of  United  States 
history. 

Hist.  413.     The  West  in  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  exploration,  settlement  and  development  of  the  regions  beyond 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  different  types  of  frontiers  are  considered.  Special 
attention  is  focused  on  the  influence  of  the  frontier  in  American  life. 
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Hist  414.     The  South  in  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  South  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment to  the  present.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  those  aspects  of  Southern 
life  that  have  been  distinctive  and  represent  a  special  contribution  to  American 
life. 

Hist.  415.     History  of  Canada  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  political,  economic  and  social  survey  of  Canadian  development  which 
traces  the  growth  of  British  North  America  towards  an  autonomous  status  within 
the  British  Commonwealth.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  Canada's  relationship 
with  the  United  States. 

Hist.  416.    History  of  Latin  America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  Latin  America  from  the  pre-Columbian  era  to  the  end 
of  the  wars  of  independence.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  geographical  background, 
and  the  development  of  the  Maya,  Inca  and  Aztec  civilizations.  After  consider- 
ing the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  backgrounds  of  the  Latin-American  people, 
consideration  is  given  to  the  European  cultures  established  in  the  New  World. 
In  dealing  with  the  wars  of  independence  in  Latin  America,  comparisons  are 
made  with  the  American  Revolution. 

Hist.  421.     Renaissance  and  Reformation  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  political,  economic,  social,  religious,  and  general  cultural  develop- 
ments in  Europe  from  about  1400  to  1600.  Basic  interpretations  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  are  examined  and  discussed. 

Hist.  422.     Age  of  Reason  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  17th  and  18th  century  Europe,  with  emphasis  on  the  important 
intellectual  currents  of  the  period.  Trends  and  conditions  in  France  and  England 
are  emphasized.  Selected  readings  are  done  in  the  works  of  representative  figures 
of  the  period:  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  others. 

Hist.  423.     Russia  Since  1917  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the  European 
continent,  England,  and  the  United  States  is  presented.  Marxist  world  policy,  as 
interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures,  Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  Stalin, 
and  others,  is  described.  The  changing  views  of  Second  and  Third  Internationals, 
and  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Comintern  are  discussed. 

Hist  424.     Diplomatic  History  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  diplomatic  practice  and  relations 
between  states  during  the  period  1870  to  the  present.  The  diplomatic  origins 
and  consequences  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  are  examined  and  com- 
pared. An  analysis  is  made  of  Europe's  importance  in  contemporary  world 
diplomacy. 

Hist.  425.     Intellectual  History  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  important  movements  in  European  thought,  with  emphasis  on 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Selected  readings  are  done  in  the  works  of  repre- 
sentative figures  of  the  period:  Burke,  Mill,  Hegel,  Comte,  Marx,  Nietzsche, 
Freud,  and  others. 

Hist  427.     French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  background  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  changing  course 
and  cast  of  characters  during  1789-99,  and  the  advent  to  power  and  imperial 
regime  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  1799-1814.  The  expansion  of  the  Revolution 
and  its  significance  for  Europe  are  examined. 

Hist.  429.     Britain  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political,  and  inter- 
national, which  have  confronted  Britain  in  the  20th  century.  The  plans  and 
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policies  of  Conservative  and  labour  governments  since  1919  are  examined  and 
compared. 


POLITICAL   SCIENCE— 95:000 

Pol.  Sci.  200.     Introduction  to  Political  Science  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  government  and  politics  and  polities  in  the  contemporary  world 
with  particular  reference  to  American  institutions.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  organization  and  functions  of  national  and  international  governments. 
In  addition,  the  conflicting  ideologies  of  democratic  capitalism,  fascism,  socialism 
and  communism  will  be  examined. 

Pol.  Sci.  301.     American  Government,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Pol.  Sci.  302.     American  Government,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  a  picture  of  American  government  as 
a  whole,  rather  than  as  separate  compartments,  labeled  "local,"  "state,"  and 
"federal."  Legislation,  administration,  and  adjudication  are  treated  as  processes 
which  occur  at  all  levels  of  government.  Throughout  the  course,  examples  are 
taken  from  the  municipal,  county,  and  state  governments  of  New  Jersey  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  his  immediate  governmental  environment. 

Pol.  Sci.  401.     Comparative  Government  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  political  systems  of  the  major 
world  powers.  Attention  is  given  to  the  political  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  each  instance,  political  institutions  are  viewed 
against  their  economic  and  social  backgrounds.  Frequent  comparisons  are  drawn 
between  the  American  federal  government  and  the  foreign  government  con- 
sidered in  this  course. 

Pol.  Sci.  402.     American  Party  System  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  topics  are:  party  organization,  the  political  boss,  the  political  machine, 
party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  election  laws,  primaries,  conventions, 
platforms,  presidential  elections,  majority  rule,  the  party  system,  sectional 
politics,  the  farm  vote,  the  labor  vote,  and  the  future  of  party  government 
in  the  United  States. 

Pol.  Sci.  403.     Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  investigation  into  the  nature  and  development  of  public  opinion  and 
pressure  groups  and  their  influence  on  matters  of  public  policy.  Attention  will 
be  focused  on  the  role  of  public  opinion  as  it  may  affect  the  political  processes 
such  as  the  nomination  of  candidates  and  foreign  and  domestic  policy  decisions. 

Pol.  Sci.  404.     International  Relations  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  modern  international  system;  the  forces  affecting  the  inter- 
action of  states  in  their  relations  with  one  another;  the  resultant  conflicts  of 
interest  and  methods  to  resolve  these  conflicts.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  nationalism,  imperialism,  power  politics,  and  conflicts. 

Pol.  Sci.  405.     State  and  Local  Government  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  municipal,  county,  and  state  governments  of  New  Jersey  furnish  the 
principal  subject  matter  of  this  course.  Federal-state  and  interstate  relations 
are  explored  and  comparisons  are  drawn  between  New  Jersey  political  institu- 
tions and  those  of  other  states. 

Pol.  Sci.  406.     International  Organizations  Cr:   2   s.hrs. 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express  itself  in  a 
formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course.  The  agencies  which 
have  been  established  to  deal  with  international  legislative,  executive,  adminis- 
trative, and  judicial  problems  are  studied,  including  the  international  courts  of 
justice.  League  of  Nations,  and  United  Nations. 
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Pol.  Sci.  451.     Contemporary  Africa  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  background  with  which  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  social,  political  and  economic  trends  of  modern  Africa. 
An  effort  is  made  to  establish  the  natural  and  historical  setting  for  a  considera- 
tion of  colonial  issues  and  policies,  as  well  as  decolonization  and  independence. 

Pol.  Sci.  452.     The  Far  East  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  situation  of  the  Far 
East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  of  our  relations  with  the  Philippines.  Oriental  folkways,  religion,  education, 
population  shifts,  and  strategic  questions  are  discussed.  This  course  provides  an 
approach  to  the  problems  the  United  States  must  face  in  the  Far  East. 

Pol.  Sci.  453.     South  Asia  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
problems  of  contemporary  South  Asia,  emphasis  is  given  to  post-World  War  II 
domestic  problems  of  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  their  international  relations 
with  the  world  community. 

Pol.  Sci.  454.     Modern  Latin  America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  character  of  contemporary  Latin-America.  The  history  of  these  nations 
from  their  wars  of  independence  to  the  present  serves  as  background  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  this  region.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  read 
works  of  Latin-American  authors,  to  hear  speakers  from  that  area,  and  to  see 
recent  films. 

Pol.  Sci.  455.     The  Middle  East  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilization.  It  shows  that 
economic  and  political  changes  alone  do  not  suffice  to  adjust  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  to  Twentieth-Century  civilization,  and  that  many  cultural  tradi- 
tions must  vanish  while  some  forgotten  features  of  the  past  are  to  be  revived. 
Post-war  planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through  Persia,  India, 
Burma,  Thailand,  and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is  discussed. 

SOCIOLOGY  COURSES— 96:000 

Soc.  200.     Introduction  to  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  sociology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  scientific  study  of  social  interaction  and  its  consequences  in  modern 
society.  Topics  covered  include:  groups,  social  processes,  social  institutions,  the 
community,  urbanism  and  social  change.  Classroom  discussions  will  be  drawn 
from  both  actual  life  situations  and  scientific  studies. 

Soc.  401.     Modern  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  sociology:  the  scope  and  aims  of  sociology;  group  be- 
havior; social  institutions  in  America;  social  organization,  stratification,  and 
change;  the  development  of  social  leadership. 

Soc.  402.     Social  Pathologies  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Examines  the  nature  and  scope  of  social  problems  and  deviant  behavior  in 
American  society.  Among  the  major  social  problems  considered  are  juvenile 
deliquency,  crime,  poverty,  prejudice,  and  our  aging  population.  Public  welfare 
programs  concerned  with  rehabilitation  and  assistance  are  stressed  throughout 
the  course. 

Soc.  403.     Youth  and  the  Community  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to  the 
community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise  in  the  relationship 
of  youth  and  the  community,  e.g.,  juvenile  delinquency,  conditions  contributing 
to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted  children,  and  educational  and  social  agencies 
active  in  solving  youth  behavior.  Through  the  study  of  concrete  cases,  special 
treatment  and  community  research  are  demonstrated. 
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Soc.  404.     The  Family  as  an  Institution  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  development  of  the  family  unit  as  an  institution 
within  society.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  analysis  of  the  family  in  con- 
temporary American  society.  The  family  is  sociologically  examined  as  an 
institutional  form,  a  social  system  in  process,  and  as  a  socializing  agency. 

Soc.  405.     Urban  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  the  urban  revolution  and  historic  development  of  cities;  the 
political  and  economic  functions  of  cities;  industrialization,  urbanization  and 
deracination;  urbanism  as  a  modern  way  of  life.  Urbanism  is  viewed  not  only 
as  a  new  type  of  society,  but  as  a  process  that  is  replacing  all  former  types. 

Soc.  406.     Rural  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

During  this  course,  offered  at  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Conservation,  the 
student  comes  face  to  face  with  rural  life  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Social 
processes  and  problems  are  considered.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  students 
to  attend  Grange  meetings,  county  fairs,  rural  dances  and  parties,  and  to  live 
for  a  day  or  two  with  a  farm  family. 

Soc.  407.     Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  in  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  examination  of  the  historic  problem  of  race  and  ethnic 
relations  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  minor- 
ities are  considered  against  the  social  structural  factors  that  underlie  inter- 
group  conflicts.  In  addition,  those  factors  other  than  discrimination  which 
seriously  deter  equal  group  achievement  and  integration  are  analyzed. 

Soc.  408.     Sociology  of  Poverty  in  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  poverty  as  a  major  domestic  problem. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  social  deprivation  as  well  as  to 
historical  and  contemporary  efforts  at  its  solution. 

FIELD  STUDIES  COURSES— 99:000 

These  courses  are  educational  travel  courses,  three  of  which  are  offered 
every  year  during  the  Christmas,  Easter  and  summer  vacation  periods.  Not  all 
of  them  are  offered  each  year.  For  current  offerings  and  course  description, 
consult  announcements  of  the  Evening  Division,  the  Summer  Session  and  the 
Bureau  of  Field  Studies.  Field  Studies  courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate  or 
undergraduate  credit  or  may  be  audited  without  credit. 
Fid.  St.  401.  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES.  62  days. 
Fid.  St.  402.  CENTRAL  EASTERN  REGION.  15  days. 
Fid.  St.  403.  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  FRENCH  CANADA.  15  days. 
Fid.  St.  404.  FLORIDA.  10  days. 
Fid.  St.  405.     GULF  COAST  AND  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

10  days. 
Fid.  St.  406.     PUERTO   RICO   AND   VIRGIN   ISLANDS.    10   days. 
Fid.  St.  407.     HAWAII.  21  days. 
Fid.  St.  411.     MEXICO.  21  days. 

Fid.  St.  412.     MARITIME  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA.   21   days. 
Fid.  St.  413.     THREE  CONTRASTING  CARIBBEAN  CULTURES: 

CURACAO,  CARACAS,  TRINIDAD.  10  days.  2  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  414.     YUCATAN,    GUATEMALA    AND    MEXICO    CITY. 

10  days.  2  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  421.     MEDITERRANEAN   REGION   AND   HOLY   LAND. 

7  weeks.  6  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  422.     SOVIET  UNION  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE.  7  weeks.     6  s.h. 
Fid.  St.  423.     BRITISH  ISLES.  21  days.  3  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  424.     EUROPEAN   CIVILIZATION.   7  weeks.  6  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  431.     SOUTH   PACIFIC.   7   weeks.  6  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  432.     NORTH  PACIFIC.  7  weeks.  6  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  451.     WORLD  SURVEY.  7  weeks.  6  s.h. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH 


Fox  (Chairman),  Attanasio,  Ballare,  Caracciolo,  Eaton,  Greenberg,  Kauffman, 
Leight,  MacConnell,  McElroy,  Moll,  Rockwood,  Schlanger,  Scholl,  Sobolik, 
von  Dreele. 

THE  SPEECH  MAJOR 

The  Speech  Department  at  Montclair  recognizes  the  contributions  of  both 
the  speech  sciences  and  the  speech  arts.  Thus,  the  speech  major  program  pre- 
pares the  prospective  teacher  to  do  speech  correction  and  improvement  work 
with  students  on  all  grade  levels,  and  to  teach  and  direct  dramatics,  public 
speaking,  oral  interpretation,  and  general  speech  throughout  the  secondary 
school.  The  program  meets  New  Jersey  certification  requirements  in  two  areas: 
(1)  Speech  Therapist  K-12  and  (2)  speech  and  dramatics  teacher,  grades 
7-12.  Clinical  membership  in  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
may  be  attained. 

Class  work  is  supplemented  by  field  trips,  speech  surveys  in  schools  in  New 
Jersey  communities,  laboratory  teaching  experience  with  fellow  students  and 
children  who  come  to  the  campus  for  therapy  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center, 
and  general  speech  activity  of  all  types.  Internship  programs  in  speech  and 
hearing  rehabilitation  are  available  through  affiliation  with  the  New  Jersey 
Training  School,  and  other  special  centers  and  institutions.  Players,  a  society 
open  to  the  student  body,  provides  extensive  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
dramatics.  The  Montclair  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  national  speech  correction  honor 
society,  Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  is  one  of  the  country's  most  active  chapters. 

Speech  Arts  and  Sciences  Major — Teacher  Education 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Hist.  101  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  I     3 
Eng.  105  Composition  & 

Literature,  I  or  3 

Eng.  107  Writing  &  Literary 

Analysis,  I 
Psyc.  100  Gen.  Psyc.  and 

Mental   Health    3 

Speech  103  Voice  &  Speech 

Improvement  3 

Speech  106  Oral  Interpretation 

of  Literature 2 

Speech  107  Theories  &  Techs. 

of  Acting  or  2 

Speech  108  Elements  of 

Technical  Theater 


Spring  Semester  S.H. 

Phys.  Ed.  100B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

Hist.  102  Dev.  of  World  Civ.,  II     3 

Eng.  106  Composition  &  Litera- 
ture, II  or 3 

Eng.  108  Writing  &  Literary 
Analysis,  II 

Sci.  100A  Physical  Science  or  ..     4 
Sci.  100B  Biological  Science 

Music  100  Intro,  to  Music  2 

Speech  104  Phonetic  Study  of 
Speech  Sounds  3 

Speech  108  Elements  of 
Technical  Theater  or  2 

Speech  107  Theories  &  Techs. 

of  Acting 


16 


17 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Phys.  Ed.  200A  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities 
One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthr.  200  Introduction  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Psyc.  201  Child  Psyc 3 

One  of  the  following:  2 

Sci.  100C  The  Earth  Sciences 

Earth  Sci.  100  Geology 

Earth  Sci.  120  Descrip. 
Astronomy 
H.  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living  ....     2 
Speech  208  Anatomy  & 

Physiology  of  Vocal  & 

Auditory  Mechanisms  3 

Elective  or 3 

Speech  204  Fund,  of  Public 

Speaking (2) 

16  or  15 

*1    semester   hour   of   credit   upon    satisfactory 
education  activities. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  303  Teacher  in  School  & 

Community    3 

One  of  the  following:   2 

Math.  101  Introductory  to 
Modern  Math. 

Math.  103  The  Development 
of  Math. 

Math.  104  Math,  of 
Personal  Finance 
Ed.  452  Psychology  &  Education 

of  the  Handicapped 3 

Speech  410  Speech  Pathology      3 
Speech  461A  or  461B 

Practicum  in  Speech 

Correction    2 

Elective  or  Speech  456  Art  of 

Play  Direction  __3 

16 
SENIOR  YEAR 
Ed.  401  Dev.  of  Educational 

Thought   3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of 

Language    2 

Math.  105  Elements  of  Statistical 

Reasoning  2 

Speech  4 1 7  Methods  of  Tchg. 

Speech  Arts  3 

Speech  470  Argumentation  & 

Persuasion:    Reasoned 

Discourse   3 

Speech  473  Elementary 

School  Speech  Programs        _2 

15 


Phys.  Ed.  200B  Phys.  Ed. 

Activities    * 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Anthr.  200  Introduction  to 
Anthropology 

Econ.  200  Intro,  to  Economics 

Pol.  Sci.  200  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci. 

Soc.  200  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Geog.  200  Intro,  to  Geography 

Psyc.  202  Adolescent  Psyc 3 

Elective — Free  4 

Speech  209  Speech 

Correction:  Theories  & 

Practices 3 

Speech  204  Fund,  of  Public 

Speaking  or  2 

Speech  468   Measurement  of 

Hearing  (3) 


16  or  15 

completion    of    three    semesters    of    physical 


Ed.  304X  Prins.  &  Meths.  of 

Tchg 3 

F.A.  100  Intro,  to  the  Visual 

Arts    3 

Elective — Humanities  2 

Speech  46 IB  or  461 A 

Practicum  in  Speech 

Correction  2 

Speech  456  Art  of  Play 

Direction  or  elective  3 

Speech  468  Measurement  of 

Hearing  or  elective 3 


16 


Ed.  403  Student  Teaching  8 

Elective — Math,  or  Science  2 

Elective — Free  2 

Speech  Elective  2 

Speech  412  Speech  Diagnosis  ..  2 


16 


TOTAL:    128  s.  hrs. 
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THE  SPEECH  ARTS  MINOR 

Specialization  requirements  for  the  Speech  Arts  minor  are  as  follows:  Speech 
103,  104,  106,  107,  204,  209,  417,  and  456. 

Students  who  complete  the  Speech  Arts  minor  program  are  eligible  for 
certification  to  teach  Speech  Arts  in  grades  7-12. 

Recommended  Sequences  for  Limited  Specialization 

Speech  107  Introduction  to  Acting  2 

Speech  108  Introduction  to  Technical  Theater   2 

Speech  209  Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices  ....  3 

Speech  204  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking  2 


SPEECH  and  THEATER  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Required 

S.H. 

Speech  104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

Speech  106     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  2 

Speech  107     Theory  and  Techniques  of  Acting  2 

Speech  108     Elements  of  Technical  Theater  2 

Speech  204     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  2 

Speech  440     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan  ....     2 

Speech  456     Art  of  Play  Direction  3 

Speech  470     Argumentation  and  Persuasion: 

Reasoned  Discourse  3 

A  Dramatic  Literature  Course  (i.e. 

Eng.  301,  Eng.  350,  Eng.  443)  2-3 

Total  Required  21-22  s.hrs. 

Electives  from  the  Following 

S.H. 

Speech  208     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 

Vocal  and  Auditory  Mechanism  3 

Speech  435     Problems  in  Technical  Theater   3 

Speech  436     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting  3 

Speech  438     Creative  Dramatics   2 

Speech  441     Theater  History:  Restoration  to  Modern  ....  2 

Speech  448     Choral  Speaking  2 

Speech  449     Contemporary  Public  Address  2 

Speech  462     Discussion:  Group  Communication 

Techniques    3 

Speech  464     Psychology  of  Oral  Communication  2 

Speech  471     Problems  in  Acting  2 

Speech  472     Voice  Science  2 

One  of  the  elective  courses  may  be  selected  from 
the  following: 

Eng.       341     The  Art  of  Poetry  3 

Eng.       413     Modern  Poetry  2 

Lang.     412    Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course  2 

Total  Electives  Required  10-11  s.hrs. 
Total  Credits  for  Major  32-33  s.hrs. 
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SPEECH   COURSES— 21:000 


Speech  100.     Fundamentals  of  Speech  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Effective  voice  production  and  clear,  pleasing  diction  are  developed  through 
speech  activities.  The  work  is  adapted  to  individual  needs  as  revealed  by 
recordings  and  diagnostic  tests.  The  work  may  include  prescribed  additional 
practice  in  the  speech  laboratory.  Failure  to  achieve  an  acceptable  standard 
of  performance  results  in  the  withholding  of  credit  until  the  student  demon- 
strates satisfactory  achievement. 

Speech  103.     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  develop  their  own 
voice  and  speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults.  Consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  procedures  used  in  helping  others  to  improve  voice  and  speech  patterns. 

Speech  104.     Introduction  to  Phonetics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  gives  students  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  speech  sounds. 
They  learn  to  use  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  and  diacritical  marks  of 
lexicographers.  Symbols  are  used  both  in  transcribing  speech  and  reading  aloud 
from  transcriptions. 

Speech  106.     Introduction  to  Oral  Interpretation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of  literature 
in  the  area  of  his  special  interest.  The  emphasis  is  on  individual  classroom 
performances  followed  by  informal  critiques,  and  the  development  of  a 
repertory  for  specific  classroom  purposes. 

Speech  107.     Introduction    to    Acting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  performer  in 
a  play.  Techniques  of  acting  styles,  and  pantomime  and  improvisation  are  the 
basis  for  the  course  activities,  as  well  as  a  concentrated  study  of  make-up. 
Each  student  develops  a  scene  or  characterization,  sometimes  as  cast  member 
of  a  student-directed  one-act  play. 

Speech  108.     Introduction  to  Technical  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Technical  problems  of  scenery,  lighting,  properties,  and  costuming  form  the 
basis  of  the  course.  Work  in  the  scene  shop  on  major  campus  productions 
provides  practical  opportunities  for  developing  the  skills  and  understandings 
required.  A  minimum  number  of  hours  of  shop  work  outside  of  class  is  required. 

Speech  200.     Public  Speaking:  A  Rhetorical  Approach  3  s.hrs. 

Modern  speech  practice  is  studied  through  classical  rhetorical  theory.  A 
reading  list  of  primary  sources  and  definitive  contemporary  works  is  coupled 
with  the  analytical  study  of  representative  speeches.  Some  opportunity  is 
afforded  the  student  to  apply  the  theory. 

Speech  204.     Introduction  to  Public  Speaking  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  student  studies  techniques  for  preparing  and  delivering  effective,  inform- 
ative, persuasive,  and  entertaining  speeches.  He  is  given  special  opportunities 
to  address  the  class  and  enter  into  formal  critiques,  as  well  as  moderate  one 
program. 

Speech  208.     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  and 

Auditory  Mechanisms  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  structures  of  the  vocal  and  auditory- 
mechanisms  and  of  their  functioning  in  producing  speech  sound  and  in  detecting 
sound.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  physics  of 
sound. 

Speech  209.     Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  area  of  speech  development  and 
correction,  with  emphasis  on  voice  and  speech  problems  commonly  found  in 
children  at  the  nursery,  elementary  and  secondary-school  levels.  Consideration 
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is  given  to  the  following:  (1)  subject-matter;  (2)  diagnostic,  remedial,  and 
evaluative  techniques;  (3)  testing  and  practice  materials.  Demonstrations  with 
children  who  have  faulty  patterns  of  speech  or  whose  speech  development  has 
been  retarded  are  provided. 

Speech  410.     Speech  Pathology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  presents  a  study  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  major  language 
and  speech  disorders  which  may  result  from  organic,  functional,  or  emotional 
disturbances,  including  severe  stuttering,  dysphonia,  laryngectomy,  cleft-palate, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  aphasia.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  diagnosis,  evaluation,  and 
rehabilitation. 

Speech  411.     Advanced  Speech  Pathology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  further  study  and  evaluation  of 
modern  techniques  of  speech  rehabilitation,  and  to  review  research  findings  in 
the  areas  of  voice,  articulation,  rhythm,  and  symbolization  disorders.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  ways  in  which  speech  rehabilitation  may  be  integrated  with 
related  health  services  and  educational  services  in  schools  and  special  centers. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  410  or  equivalent. 

Speech  412.     Speech  Diagnosis  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  analyze  and  evaluate  popularly  employed 
techniques  of  speech  diagnosis.  Commercially  available  diagnostic  tools,  as  well 
as  tests  that  may  be  designed  by  the  therapist  to  meet  specific  needs  are  dis- 
cussed. Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  dynamics  of  interviewing  and  to  the 
reporting  and  interpreting  of  client  histories.  Specific  methodology  to  be  used 
in  providing  speech  rehabilitation  services  to  children  and  adults  with  speech 
and  language  disorders  is  evolved. 

Speech  417.     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Dramatics      Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech  education  at  each  grade  level;  of 
approaches,  problems,  materials,  textbooks,  and  techniques  in  specific  speech 
areas;  of  modern  trends  in  instruction;  and  of  the  integration  of  speech  with 
other  academic  fields. 

Speech  435.     Stagecraft  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  workshop  course  provides  training  in  constructing  and  painting  of 
scenery,  and  lighting  the  stage.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  in  the  scene 
shop  is  required. 

Speech  436.     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  analyze  the  functions  of  light  on  a  stage  and  to  study  and 
use  instruments  to  achieve  desired  effects.  Optimum  and  minimum  equipment 
is  studied.  The  laboratory  work  is  done  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  which 
houses  modern  and  flexible  stage  lighting  equipment.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  apply  the  principles  of  stage  lighting  to  the  specific  auditoriums  in  which  they 
may  work.  Prerequisites:  Speech  108,  435  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Speech  437A.     Dramatic  Production  Workshop:  Acting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Speech  437B.     Dramatic  Production  Workshop:  Technical  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  those  students  desiring  a  comprehensive  intro- 
ductory course  in  theater  production.  Students  participate  as  junior  members 
of  the  summer  theater  company.  They  place  special  emphasis  upon  stagecraft 
and  lighting,  or  acting.  In  addition,  they  participate  in  the  costuming,  make-up, 
and  house-management  activities.  These  courses  may  be  used  as  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  the  undergraduate  speech  major  or  minor,  or  as  a 
prerequisite  to  matriculation  for  the  Master's  degree  in  speech. 

Speech  438.     Creative  Dramatics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  principles  and  techniques  of  creative 
dramatics  as  they  may  be  applied  in  the  classroom,  theater,  and  speech  therapy 
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program,  paralleling  the  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  levels  of  children  in 
all  grades.  The  philosophy  of  creativity  and  the  integration  of  the  arts  are  basis 
for  student  participation  in  planning  and  presenting  demonstrations  with 
children. 

Workshop  in  Speech  Correction 

These  courses  are  especially  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  fulfill  certifi- 
cation requirements  to  teach  children  with  speech  disorders  or  for  graduate 
students  needing  to  fulfill  prerequisites  for  matriculation  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  speech.  Specialized  areas  in  the  speech  sciences  are  offered  on  a  workshop 
basis  requiring  attendance  during  all  or  part  of  the  six-week  summer  session, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  units  elected. 

439A.     Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  manner  and  place  of  articulation  of  sounds 
heard  in  American  English.  Skill  is  developed  in  using  the  International  Pho- 
netic Alphabet  to  transcribe  speech  both  prescriptively  and  descriptively,  from 
live  and  recorded  voices.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  intonation  and 
stress  patterns  of  spoken  English. 

439B.     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Auditory  and  Vocal 

Mechanisms  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  this  course  entails  a  detailed  study  of  the  larynx  and  ear  as 
they  function  in  the  production  and  reception  of  speech.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  physics  of  sound  and  to  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
nervous  system. 

439C.     Speech  Pathology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
major  pathologies  of  articulation,  voice,  rhythm,  and  symbolization.  The 
etiology  and  treatment  of  severe  stuttering,  aphasia,  cerebral  palsy,  and  dys- 
phonias  are  discussed. 

439D.     Practicum  in  Speech  Correction  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

439E.     Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech  Correction  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Students  are  required  to  spend  forty-five  clock  hours  in  the  Speech  and 
Hearing  Center  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  in  therapy  with  children.  Written  observation  reports,  lesson  plans, 
and  progress  reports  are  required.  Students  also  participate  in  staff  conferences 
and  meetings  with  parents.  Practicum  hours  may  also  be  arranged  at  local 
speech  centers  and  hospital  units. 

439F.     Voice  Disorders  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  selected  disorders  of  voice  production. 
Consideration  is  given  to  etiology,  pathology,  and  therapy  related  to  vocal 
nodules,  contact  ulcers,  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  other  organic  voice 
problems.  Speech  rehabilitation  techniques  for  the  laryngectomized,  and  persons 
with  cleft  palate  conditions  are  also  discussed. 

439G.     Speech  Correction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  area  of  speech  development  and 
correction,  with  emphasis  on  voice  and  speech  problems  commonly  found  in 
children  at  the  nursery,  elementary  and  secondary-school  levels.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  following:  (1)  subject  matters;  (2)  diagnostic,  remedial,  and 
evaluative  techniques;  (3)  testing  and  practice  materials.  Demonstrations  with 
children  who  have  faulty  patterns  of  speech  or  whose  speech  development  has 
been  retarded  are  provided. 

Opportunities  for  serving  as  cadet  teachers  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center 
by  generally  assisting  the  therapists  and  by  observing  therapy  with  children  who 
have  speech  disorders  are  provided. 
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Speech  440.'   Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  offer  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
development  of  the  theater  from  the  classical  Greek  through  the  Elizabethan 
period.  Special  attention  is  placed  upon  plays  and  playwrights  of  the  period, 
theater  architecture,  scenery,  costuming,  styles  of  acting  and  presentation  of 
each  period.  Course  work  includes  oral  reports,  lectures,  and  classroom  demon- 
strations. 

Speech  441.     Theater  History.  Restoration  to  Modern  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  extend  to  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  development  of  the  theater  from  the  Restoration  through  the  modern 
period.  Special  attention  is  placed  upon  plays  and  playwrights  of  the  period, 
theater  architecture,  scenery,  costuming,  styles  of  acting  and  presentation  of 
the  period.  Course  work  includes  oral  reports,  lectures,  and  classroom  demon- 
strations. 

Speech  448.     Choral  Speaking  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  interpreting  literature  suitable 
for  group  practice.  Consideration  is  given  to  their  use  in  the  various  grade 
levels  in  teaching.  Students  prepare  a  group  of  selections  suitable  for  their 
particular  interest  and  purpose. 

Speech  449.     Advanced  Public  Speaking  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  speaking.  It 
provides  opportunity  for  training  in  more  complex  speech  skills,  especially  in 
leadership  in  speech  situations.  Prerequisites:    Speech  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Speech  454.     Training  the  Speaking  Voice  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  development  of  a 
pleasant  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the  application  of  speech 
skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Speech  456.     Play  Direction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  choosing,  casting,  and  directing  plays.  Scenes  are  directed 
for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt-book  of  a  play  is  prepared.  Whenever 
possible,  this  play  is  given  publicly  before  an  audience.  Prerequisite:  Speech 
107  (105B). 

Speech  457.     Directing  the  Assembly  Program  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize  and  to  conduct 
assembly  programs  and  similar  activities.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  cover 
all  phases  of  the  director's  responsibilities.  Groups  conduct  research  on  suitable 
program  materials  and  share  their  findings.  Each  student  prepares  a  detailed 
script  for  one  assembly  or  commencement  program. 

Speech  461A  and  461B.     Practicum  in  Speech  Correction,  I  and  II 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Remedial  speech  laboratories  are  maintained  at  the  College  as  a  community 
service  so  that  students  may  apply  their  knowledge  of  diagnostic,  remedial,  and 
evaluative  techniques  in  a  professional  laboratory  experience.  Students  assist 
staff  members  in  demonstrations,  prepare  lesson  plans  for  individual  and  group 
speech  therapy,  and  teach  under  supervision. 

Speech  461C.     Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Opportunities  for  clinical  experience  are  provided  at  a  hospital  with  children 
and  adults  who  have  speech  and  hearing  problems.  Provisions  are  made  for 
qualified  students  to  participate  in  specialized  laboratory  experiences  which 
include  audiometric  testing,  planning  and  carrying  out  therapy  sessions  with 
individual  patients,  and  attending  seminars  at  which  physicians  and  other 
hospital  personnel  discuss  medical,  psychological,  and  social  aspects  of  rehabili- 
tation. This  course  is  made  possible  through  an  affiliation  with  community 
hospitals  and  special  centers. 
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Speech  462.     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  principles  of  democratic  discussion 
and  methods  employed  in  guiding  and  participating  in  the  informal  group  dis- 
cussion, and  in  the  panel,  symposium,  lecture,  and  debate  forum.  Techniques 
and  uses  of  parliamentary  procedure  are  also  considered.  Frequent  opportunities 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  and  methods  studied  are  given  through 
student  participation  in  the  various  types  of  discussion  programs  dealing  with 
community  and  national  problems  of  significance.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
the  ways  in  which  group  discussion  may  be  used  as  an  effective  teaching 
method  in  the  general  school  curriculum. 

Speech  464.     Psychology  of  Oral  Communication  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  speech  and  language  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  problems  of  communication  that  lead  to  confusion  of  meaning 
and  to  misunderstanding.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  psychology  of  persons 
who  are  handicapped  in  speech,  hearing,  and/or  reading,  including  hysterical 
or  psychogenic  impairments.  The  contributions  of  learning  theory,  psycho- 
analytic theory,  and  semantics  to  the  field  of  communication  are  studied. 

Speech  465.     Speech  Arts  Activity  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Credit  is  given  for  some  supervised  speech-arts  activity,  such  as:  playing  a 
major  role  in  a  major  production;  directing  a  three-act  play  or  its  equivalent; 
giving  a  public  play  reading  or  lecture  recital;  directing  a  series  of  assembly 
programs;  or  directing  and  producing  a  series  of  radio  programs. 

Speech  466.     Speech  Development:  Improvement  and  Reduction       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  intended  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  classroom  teachers 
who  have  little  or  no  background  in  speech  education.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  following  topics:  (1)  speech  development;  (2)  speech  difficulties  or  prob- 
lems found  on  all  academic  levels;  (3)  acquisition  of  good  voice  and  speech 
characteristics;  (4)  use  of  techniques  and  materials  in  classrooms  to  motivate 
good  speech  patterns;  and  (5)  ways  of  setting  up  and  integrating  speech  edu- 
cation in  school  systems.  Demonstrations  and  student  projects  assure  practical 
application  of  the  course  theory. 

Speech  467.     Oral  Interpretation  for  the  Teacher  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  to  help  the  teacher  develop  his  potentialities  in  oral  reading. 
Each  student  is  given  many  opportunities  to  read  aloud  and  to  participate  in 
informal  critiques.  Assistance  is  given  in  compiling  a  repertory  of  selections 
most  useful  in  daily  teaching. 

Speech  468.     Measurement  of  Hearing  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  measurement  of  hearing  is  made  in  this  course 
with  attention  being  given  to  the  educational  implications  of  impaired  audition 
and  deafness.  A  review  of  the  physics  of  sound  and  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  auditory  mechanism  are  considered  as  well  as  hearing  tests, 
principles  and  techniques  of  screening  tests,  interpretation  of  test  results,  types 
and  uses  of  hearing  aids,  and  educational  procedures  for  the  habilitation  of  the 
hard-of-hearing  or  deaf  child.  Demonstrations  and  supervised  practice  in  ad- 
ministering pure-tone  audiometer  tests  are  provided. 

Speech  469.     Auditory  Rehabilitation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  current  theories  and  practices  of 
teaching  speech  reading  and  auditory  comprehension  to  hard-of-hearing  children 
and  adults.  The  educational  problems  of  helping  the  student  to  gain  proficiency 
in  speech  reading  as  a  receptive  language  process  are  discussed.  Principles 
of  auditory  training  are  studied  as  a  means  to  help  develop  the  use  of  residual 
hearing.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ways  in  which  speech  reading  and 
auditory  comprehension  supplement  each  other  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
hard-of-hearing  individual.  Practical  consideration  is  given  to  the  preparation 
of  lessons  for  the  acoustically  impaired  at  all  grade  levels. 
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Speech  470.     Argumentation  and  Debate  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  principles  of  argumentation  including 
characteristics  of  propositions,  definitions  of  terms,  logical  organization, 
evidence,  and  oral  argumentation  techniques.  Consideration  is  also  given  to 
the  organization  and  coaching  of  school  forensic  programs.  Practice  and  experi- 
ence are  afforded  the  student  in  argumentation  and  debate  on  current,  signifi- 
cant issues. 

Speech  471.     Advanced  Acting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  three  areas  of  activity  this  course  aims  to  broaden  the  student's 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  acting  and  to  increase  his  own  acting  skill.  This  is 
accomplished  through  individual  study  of  established  actors  and  schools  of 
acting,  through  critiques  of  current  acting  as  observed  by  attending  professional 
productions,  and  mainly  through  preparation  of  solo  and  group  acting  exercises. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  107  or  equivalent  with  a  grade  of  "B"  or  better,  or 
permission  of  instructor.    Limited  enrollment. 

Speech  472.     Voice  Science  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are:  ( 1 )  to  have  the  student  make  a  careful  analysis  of  his 
own  vocal  structure  and  vocal  habits  as  applied  to  the  basic  aspects  and  factors 
of  sound;  (2)  to  analyze  ineffective  and  effective  voice  characteristics  of  pitch, 
volume,  and  quality  and  work  for  the  elimination  of  unpleasant  elements 
through  intensive  practice;  and  (3)  to  acquire  and  develop  control  of  a  pleasing 
speaking  voice  in  speaking  and  oral  reading  situations.  Prerequisite:  Speech 
100  or  103. 

Speech  473.     Speech  and  Hearing  Programs  in  the  Schools  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  prospective  school  speech  therapists  with 
the  organization  and  administration  of  various  kinds  of  speech  and  hearing 
programs  in  the  schools.  Consideration  is  given  to  aspects  of  testing,  scheduling, 
grouping,  and  record  keeping.  The  role  of  the  speech  and  hearing  therapist  in 
relation  to  administrators,  teachers,  specialists  in  related  areas,  and  parents  is 
also  studied.  Planning  for  in-service  workshops  and  parent-study  groups  is 
included. 
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ROBERT  R.  BECKWITH,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  History 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,   Ph.D. 

JOHN  T.  BELL,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 
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LAURENCE  BELLAGAMBA,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Dean — Undergraduate  and  Professor  of  Education 
New  York  University.  B.S.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

GEORGE    BERNSTEIN,    M.A.  Assistant   Professor   of   Education 

Rutgers — The  State  University.  B.A.;  Columbia  University,   M.A. 

JOAN    D.    BERNSTEIN  Assistant    Professor    of    Home    Economics 

Queens  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

LAWTON  W.  BLANTON,  JR..  M.A. 

Dean  of  Students  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Florida,  B.S..  M.A. 

CAROLYN  E.  BOCK,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Latin 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  B.S.;  Vanderbilt  University,  M.A.; 
University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D. 

HAROLD  C.  BOHN,  Ed.D.  (On  Sabbatical  leave.  Fall  1967) 

Chairman  of  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of  English 
Hamilton  Collece,  B.A.;  Harvard  University.  M.A.;  Columbia  University. 
Ed.D. 

BERTRAND  P.  BOUCHER,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

University  of  Colorado,  B.A.,  M.A. 

EIDOLA  JEAN  BOURGAIZE,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  Texas,  B.  Journ.;  University  of  Rhode  Island,  M.A. 

MARY  E.   BREDEMEIER.    M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Madison  College.  B.S.:  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

DANIEL  B ROWER.  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

New  York  University,   B.A.,   M.A.,   Ph.D. 

ARTHUR  DAVID  BROWN,  B.S. 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  and  Project  Director — TRY 
Monmouth  College,  B.S. 

MARGARET  C.  BROWN,  Ed.D. 

Distinguished  Lecturer  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 
School  for  Teachers,  MacDonald  College.  Diploma;  School  of  Physical 
Education,  McGill  University,  Diploma;  Rutgers  University,  B.S.  in  Ed.. 
M.Ed.;  New  York  University,  Ed.D. 

MARTIN   BROWN,   Ed.D  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The 
State  University,  Ed.D. 

LEONARD  J.  BUCHNER,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Psychological  Services  and  Professor  of  Psychology 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ph.D. 

ALAN   L.   BUECHLER,   B.A.  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

Gettysburg  College.  B.A. 

DAVID  B.   BUEHRENS.   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  EnQlish 

Southwestern  College  (Kansas),  B.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  MA 

MAXINE  R.  BULLARD,  B.A. 

Recorder,  Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session 
Vassar  College,  B.A. 

MARSHALL  A.  BUTLER,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
Newark  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

EDGAR  C.   BYE,   M.A.  Coordinator,  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  and 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 
State  Normal  School.  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania;  Haverford  College,  B.A.; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.A. 
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VINCENT  6.  CALABRESE,  M.Ed.  Director,  Business  Services 

Rider  College,  B.S.;  Rutgers,  The  State  University,  M.Ed. 

LILLIAN  A.  CALCIA,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
Montclair  State  College;  Columbia  University,  B.S.,  M.A.;  New  York 
University,  Ed.D. 

GERALD   L.   CARACCIOLO,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

THOMAS  F.   CARROLL,    M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Tulane  University,  B.S.,  M.A.T.;  Rutgers  University,  M.A. 

ANNE  C.  CASTENS,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  College  High  School  and  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.D. 

M.  ANNE  CHAPMAN,  M.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Art,  B.F.A.;  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  M.F.A. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  CHRISTMANN,  S.M.D.  Professor  of  Music 

Juilliard  School  of  Music,  Diploma  and  Artist's  Diploma;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, B.S..  M.A.;  School  of  Sacred  Music.  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Sac.  Mus.  Doc. 

JOHN  P.  CIVITELLO,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Paterson  State  College,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

PAUL  C.   CLIFFORD,   M.A. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Columbia  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

ROSS  A.  COATES,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Chicago  Art  institute,  B.F.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

ALDEN  C.  CODER,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Juniata  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Ed.M.;  Boston  University, 
Ed.D. 

PHILIP  S.  COHEN,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Social  Sciences  and  Professor  of  History 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.;  University  of  Paris,  Degre  Superieur; 
New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

BRENDA  MILLER  COOPER,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Western  Reserve  University,  B.S.;  Juilliard  Graduate  School  of  Music, 
Professional  Diploma;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

FRANK  M.  CORDASCO,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Columbia  University,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  M.A.;  New  York  University,  School  of  Education,  Ed.D. 

VIRGINIA  A.  CROSSMAN,  M.A.    Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Sargent  College,  Boston  University,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  A.  CUFF,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Adelphi  University,  B.A.;  George  Washington  University,  M.A. 

GEORGE  B.   CURY,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Columbia  University,  B.A.;  M.A. 

GERT  L.  DANIELS,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

University  of  Texas,  B.A.  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

JOSEPH  R.  DANIELS,  M.Ed.         Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Slippery  Rock  State  College,  B.S.;  East  Stroudsburg  State  College,  M.Ed. 

MYRNA  A.  DANZIG,  M.A.T.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Cornell  University,  B.A.;  Radcliffe  College,  M.A.T. 
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MARTIN    C.    DAVIDSON,    M.A.  Assistant    Professor    of    English 

Wayne  State  University.  B.A.;  Purdue  University,  M.A. 

EARL  C.   DAVIS,   Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Guidance 

State  Teachers  College,   West   Chester,    Pennsylvania,    B.S.;    University   of 
Pennsylvania,  M.S.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

LEON    DE    LEEUW,    M.A.  issistant    Professor    of    fine    Arts 

New  York  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 

WILLIAM   E.    DeLORENZO,    M.A.  Assistant   Professor   of   Spanish 

Montclair  State  College.  B.A.,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  C.  DELL,  M.A.  (On  leave  1967-68)     Assistant  Professor  of  English 
New  York  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 

ANDREW  DEMETROPOULOS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rutgers — The  State  University,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

JEROME  G.  DE  ROSA,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Panzer  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

DOMENICA  DESIDERIOSCIOLI,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Brooklyn  College,  B.S.,  M.A. 

FLORENCE  L.  DICK.  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Morgan  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  P.  DIOGUARDI,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  B.S.,  M.S. 

PATRICIA  E.  DUANE,  M.L.S. 

Catalog  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Marywood  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.L.S. 

ARTHUR  W.  EARL,  Ed.D. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department  of  Industrial 
Education  and  Technology 
Newark    State    College,    B.S.;    Montclair    State    College.    M.A.;    Columbia 
University,  Ed.D. 

STEVEN  C.  L.  EARLEY,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  B.A.;  Columbia   University,   M.A.;  University  of 
Geneva,  Ph.D. 

DANNIS  B.  EATON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Ball  State  University.  B.A.;  Columbia.  M.A. 

ANNA  EIBEN,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.A. 

GLADYS  B.  ELLENBOGEN,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Hunter  College,  B.A.;  Yale  University,  M.A.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ph.D. 

EMMA   FANTONE,    M.A.  Coordinator,    Audio-Visual   Center 

and  Associate  Professor  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
Montclair  State  Callege.  B.A.,  M.A. 

MARGARET  P.    FEIERABEND,    M.A.  Assistant   Professor  of   English 

Vassar  College,  B.A.;  New  York  College  for  Teachers.  M.A. 

PAUL  W.  FERGUSON  Assistant  Registrar 

Brown  University.  B.A.;  Indiana  State  College  (Pa.).  M    \ 

HENRY  M.  FERRIS.  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Syracuse  University,  B.A.;  New  York  University.  M.A. 
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VICTORIA  FILAS,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Science 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

ERNEST  B.  FINCHER,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Texas  Technological  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.;  New  York 
University,  Ph.D. 

LUCILE  S.  FINK,   M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  B.A.;  Fordham  University,  M.S. 

LOIS  GRAY  FLOYD,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

Texas  Christian  University,   B.A.;  University  of  Texas,   M.A.;  New  York 
University,  Ph.D. 

RONALD  R.   FLYNN,   M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Brown  University,  M.A. 

ROBERT  J.  FOLEY,  M.A. 

Associate  Registrar  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Newark  State  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Maryland,  M.A. 

PAULINE  FOSTER,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Russell  Sage  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

L.  HOWARD  FOX,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Speech  and  Professor  of  Speech 
Temple  University,  B.A.;  Northwestern  University,  M.A.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 

CARL  E.  FRANKSON,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
State  Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota,  B.A.;  Colorado  State  College, 
M.A.;  Ohio  State  University,  Ph.D. 

MARINE  M.  FRAZEE,  M.A. 

Academic  Counselor  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  Professor  of  Business  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

M.  PATRICIA  FRIES,  M.A. 

Evaluator  and  Counselor,  Evening  Division  and 
Summer  Session  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Newark  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

PAUL  E.  FROEHLICH.  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Anderson   College,    B.A.,    B.D.;    Columbia   University,    M.A.;   New   York 
University,  Ed.D. 

LEO  G.  FUCHS,  Ed.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Niagara  University,  B.A.;  Rutgers  University,  Ed.M. 

PAUL  A.  GAENG,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 
Kantonales  Realgymnasium,  Zurich,  Baccalaureat;  School  of  Interpreters, 
University  of  Geneva,  Diploma;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

ALAN  F.  GALBRAITH,  M.S.         Assistant  Professor  of  Outdoor  Education 
University  of  Washington,  B.A.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.S. 

JOAN  E.  GALLAGHER,  M.A. 

Director  of  Guidance  of  College  High  School 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 
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WILLIAM   L.   GARDNER,   Jr.,    M.A.  Assistant    Professor   of    English 

Howard  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 

ROBERT  GARFUNKEL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rutgers — The  State  University,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

VICTOR  C.  GARIBALDI,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.;  Yesriiva  Uni- 
versity, M.S. 

VLADIMIR  L.  GARIK,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Polytechnic    Institute    of    Brooklyn,    B.S.,    M.S.;    University    of    Pittsburgh, 
Ph.D.;   University   of  Connecticut,   Ph.D. 

DOROTHY  BRYAN  GARLAND,  M.S.       Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Washington  State  University,  B.A.;  Simmons  College,  M.S. 

IRWIN  H.  GAWLEY,  JR.,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

ELIZABETH  M.  GEISS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Syracuse  University,  B.F.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

ABRAHAM  GELFOND,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

Rutgers  University,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

OLIVER  S.  GELSTON,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and 

Physical  Education 
Panzer   College,    B.S.;    Montclair   State   College,    M.A. 

GAIL  P.  GERHARDT,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Science 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.,  M.A. 

ELSIE  O.  GIBSON,  M.L.S. 

Library  Science  Coordinator  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Syracuse  University,  B.A.;  Radcliffe  College,  M.A.;  Rutgers  University, 
M.L.S. 

HARRISON   GOODALL,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
Trenton  State  College,  B.A.;  Ball  State  University,  M.A. 

ROBERT  G.  GORDON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Colgate  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

ALFRED  H.  GORMAN,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Education 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

CARL  GOTTSCHALL,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

City  College  of  New  York,   B.A.;  New  York   University,   LL.B.;   Yeshiva 
University,  M.S. 

LINDA  I.  GREENBERG,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Bucknell  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

GERTRUDE  T.  GREENBERG,   M.L.S.  Assistant  Acquisitions  Librarian 

Brooklyn  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 

DONALD  B.  GREGG,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Guidance 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

MICHAEL  F.  X.  GRIECO,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

SIMONE   F.   GUARINO,   Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor   of   French 

Hunter  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

LOIS  J.  GUTHRIE,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

West  Virginia  University,  B.S.;  Purdue  University,  M.S. 
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HOWARD  L.   HAAS,   Ed.D.  Professor  of  Business   Education 

Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;  Rutgers  University,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D. 

RONALD  F.  HAAS,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Seton  Hall  University,  B.S.,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.D. 

KATHARINE  B.  HALL,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  Professor  of 

Home  Economics 
University  of  Tennessee,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Ph.D. 

BLANCHE  W.  HALLER,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Head  Catalog  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Brooklyn  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University  School  of  Library  Science. 
B.S.  in  L.S. 

IMAD   E.    H  AMD  AN,    M.A.T.  Assistant   Professor   of   Physics 

Fairleigh  Dickinson   University,    B.S.,   M.A.T. 

LAWRENCE  B.  HAMEL,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 
St.  Johns  (N.Y.)  University,  B.A.;  Boston  University.  M.A.;  St.  Johns 
(N.Y.)  University,  Ph.D. 

BEATRICE  A.   HANSON,    M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of   English 

University  of  Maine,  B.S.,  M.A. 

FRANK  B.  HANSON,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  English 

University   of   Maine,    B.S.;    University    of    North    Carolina,    M.A.;    Yale 
University,  Ph.D. 

SELMA  S.  HARRIS,  M.L.S. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Woodbury  College,  B.B.A.;  Mexico  City  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers  University, 
M.L.S. 

MARILYN  S.  HATZENBUHLER,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
State  Teachers  College,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

HERBERT  J.  HAUER,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

New    York    University,    B.A.;    Columbia    University,    M.A.;    New    York 
University,  Ph.D. 

RUSSELL    HAYTON.    M.S.M.  Assistant   Professor    of    Music 

Chicago  Conservatory,  B.Mus.;   Roosevelt  College,  B.Mus.  in  Ed.;   Union 
Theological  Seminary,  M.S.M. 

JOSEPH  C.  HECHT,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Distributive  Education 

Long  Island  University,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

GEORGE  D.  HEISS,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Pennsylvania    State    University,    B.A.;    University    of    Maryland,    Ed.M.; 
Rutgers  University,  Ed.D. 

MARY  HELLMAN,  M.L.S. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Brooklyn  College,  A.B.;  Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 

JAMES  ALBERT  HENSE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

The  George  Washington  University,  B.A.;  Eastern  New  Mexico  University, 
M.A. 

FRED  E.  HERSHEY,  M.S.  in  L.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Harvard  College,  B.A.;  Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Library 
Science,  M.S.  in  L.S.;  Yale  University  Divinity,  B.D.;  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  Th.M. 

SOPHIA  G.  HINSHALWOOD,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

Central  College  (la.),  B.A.;  University  of  Georgia,  M.A. 

RICHARD  HOWARD  HODSON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 
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HARRY  H.  HOITSMA,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students,  Coordinator  of  Outdoor  Education 

and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 

GEORGE  A.  HORN,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Albright  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

GILBERT  O.  HOURTOULE,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Montclair  State  College.  B.A..  Stanford  University,  M.A.;  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  Ph.D. 

J U ANITA  W.  HUDSON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

University  of  Illinois,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

EDWARD  W.  JOHNSON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Rutgers  University,  B.A.;  New  School  for  Social  Research,  M.A. 

PAUL  H.  JONES,  M.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  Illinois,  B.A.,  B.F.A.;  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  M.F.A. 

RAYMOND   JUMP,    M.A.  Assistant   Professor   of   Education 

Maryland  State  Teachers  College.  B.S.;  University  of  Maryland,  M.A. 

GILBERT  KAHN,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Rider  College,  B.C.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

ABRAHAM  S.  KAMPF,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  B.S.;  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

ROSALYN   T.    KANE.    M.S.  Assistant   Professor   of   Biology 

Hunter  College,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.S. 

ELLEN   KAUFFMAN.  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Pennsylvania   State    University,    B.A.;   Columbia    University,    M.A. 

JAMES   P.    KEENER    III,    M.A.  Assistant   Professor   of    History 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

FRANK  S.   KELLAND,   M.A.  Assistant   Professor   of  Geography 

Keene  State  College,  Division  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  B.Ed.; 
Clark  University,  M.A. 

ELIZABETH  P.  KELLEY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Maryville  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

GERARD  J.  KENNEDY.  M.A.        Administrative  Assistant,   Business  Services 

and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College.   B.A..    M.A. 

LAWRENCE  B.  KEN  YON,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

DePauw  University,    B.A.;   Northwestern    University,    M.A.;   University   of 
Colorado,  Ed.D. 

DORIS  E.  KIBBE.  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

University  of  Vermont,  Ph.B.;  McGill  University.  M.A. 

GEORGE  G.   KING.  Ed.D. 

Director  of  Admissions  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.D. 

JOHN  J.  KIRK,  Ph.D. 

Director,  School  of  Conservation  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Outdoor  Education 
Boston  University.  B.S.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.;  Ph.D. 

HELENE  KLIBBE,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Universite  de  Paris  (Sorbonne).  License-es-lettres;  Syracuse  University,  Ph.D. 

MATHILDA  S.  KNECHT.  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
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LEAH  K.  KODITSCHEK,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Hunter   College,    B.A.;    Oberlin   College,    M.A.;    Rutgers — The   State   Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  G.  KOELLNER,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

WALTER  E.  KOPS,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

STEPHEN  W.  KOWALSKI,  Ph.D.         Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Science 
Fairleigh  Dickinson,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

RUSSELL  KRAUSS,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Utah,  B.A.;  Oxford  University,  B.A.;  New  York  University, 
Ph.D. 

SIDNEY  J.  KRONISH,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Social  Studies  and  Director,  Center  for  Economic  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.;  New  School  for  Social  Research,  Ph.D. 

JANE   KRUMACHER,    Ed.D.  Associate   Professor  of  Psychology 

Rutgers — The  State  University,   B.S.;  New  York  University,   M.A.;  Ed.D. 

S.  MARIE  KUHNEN,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Biology 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 

ANTHONY  R.  KUOLT,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  to  the  President  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Hamilton  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.Ed. 

RICHARD  A.   KYLE,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine   Arts 

Paterson  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

MARCO  ANTONIO  LACATENA,  M.A.      Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,   B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

GERHARD  LANG,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

City   College   of  the   City   University,   New   York,    B.S.,    M.A.;   Columbia 
University,  Ph.D. 

NORMAN  E.  LANGE,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Colgate  University,  B.A.;  Cornell  University,  M.A.;  Columbia  University, 
Ed.D. 

CHARLES  L.   LEAVITT,   Ph.D.  Associate  Professor   of  English 

Gorham  State  College,  B.S.;  Boston  University,  M.A.;  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Ph.D. 

AUDREY  J.  LEEF,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  M.S. 

GILBERT  LEIGHT,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Speech 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

EDITH  G.  H.  LENEL,  Dr.  Phil.I.  Associate  Professor  of  German 

University  of  Koenigsberg,   M.A.,  Dr.  Phil.I.;  Columbia  University,   M.S. 

GARY  A.  LEO,  M.A.  Director  of  Life  Hall  and  Assistant  Professor  of 

Education 
Queens  College,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

CHARLOTTE  LOCKWOOD,   M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  B.A.;  Newark  State  College,  B.S.;  Columbia 
University,  M.A. 
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ANTHONY   L.   LOVASCO,    M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of   English 

Williams  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Connecticut,  M.A. 

LEONARD  K.  LUCENKO,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Temple  University,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

PETER   F.    MACALUSO,    M.A.  Assistant   Professor   of   History 

St.   Bonaventure  University,   B.A.;  Seton   Hall   University,   M.A. 

WADE  SAMMIS  MacCONNELL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Amherst  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

JOAN  Y.  MACFARLANE,  M.S. 

Catalog  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  B.A.;  University  of  Illinois,  M.S. 

ROBERT  E.  MacVANE,  M.Ed. 

Director  Evening  Division,  Summer  Session  and  Assistant  Professor 
Springfield  College,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 

EVAN  M.  MALETSKY,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

CHARLES  H.  MARTENS,  Ed.D.  (on  leave  1967-68) 

Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  B.S.;  New  York  University,   M.A.   Ed.D. 

ILSE  M.  MAXWELL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Johannes-Gutenberg  University  of  Mainz,    M.A. 

ROSEMARIE  McCAULEY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
Trenton  State  College,  B.A.;  Seton  Hall  University,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  C.  McCREATH,  M.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  Manitoba,  B.F.A.;  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  M.F.A. 

CAROL  J.  McCRORY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Columbia,  B.F.A.;  Columbia,  M.A. 

SAMSON  McDOWELL.  Ph.D  Professor  of  Biology 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

CLYDE  W.    McELROY,   Ed.D.  Professor  of  Speech 

Baylor  University,   B.A.,    M.A.;   University  of   Virginia,    Ed.D. 

MORRIS  G.  McGEE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Montclair  State   College,   B.A.;  New  York   University,    M.A. 

BEVERLY  Q.  McHUGH,  M.A.  Assistant  Director,  Student  Teaching 

and  Placemen! 
Georgian  Court  College,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,   M.A. 

mary  h.  Mcknight,  m.a. 

Coordinator  of  Public  Information  and  Publications  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Agnes  Scott  College,  B.A.;  Vanderbilt  University,   M.A. 

JAMES  TWYFORD  MEHORTER.  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
University  of  Bridceport.  B.S..  M.S.;  University  of  Virginia,  D.A.G.S., 
Ed.D. 

MATT   MERFELD,    M.A.  Assistant   Professor  of  Mathematics 

Illinois  Institute   of  Technology,   B.S.;   University  of  Chattanooga,    M.Ed.: 
Rutgers — The    State    University,    M.A. 

FRANK   P.   MERLO,   Ed.D.  Associate   Professor  of  Education 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.D. 
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ANNE  MICKELSON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Education 

New  York  University,   B.S.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,   M.A. 

EDWIN  MILLS,  M.Ed.  Academic  Counselor  and  Assistant  Professor 

of  Education 
Bob  Jones  University,  B.A.;  Florida  Atlantic  University,  M.Ed. 

ROSE  S.   MINC,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Douglass  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers  University,  M.A. 

BEN   MINOR,   M.E.E.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.;  M.E.E. 

KARL  R.    MOLL,    M.A.  Associate  Professor   of  Speech 

Westminster  College,  B.A.;  Pennsylvania  State  University,  M.A. 

JOSEPH  T.  MOORE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Rutgers — The  State  University,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

WARD   MOORE,   Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Music 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  B.Mus.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.Mus.; 
Columbia   University,    M.A.,    Ed.D. 

LOIS   A.    MORE,    Ed.D.  Associate   Professor   of    History 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

DOROTHY   J.    MORSE,    Ph.D.  Professor    of   Music 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  B.A.,  M.A.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

EARL  E.  MOSIER,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Hope  College,   B.A.;   University   of   Michigan,   M.S.,  Ph.D. 

MARGARET  R.  MUKHERJEE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Cornell  University,  B.S.;  Michigan  State  University,  M.A. 

LOUIS  C.  NAN  ASSY,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Indiana   University   of   Pennsylvania,    B.S.;    Ohio   State   University,    M.A.; 
Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

GIDEON  NETTLER,  B.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rensselaer   Polytechnic   Institute,    B.S. 

ULRICH  J.  NEUNER,   M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Student  Personnel  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
Rider  College,  B.C.S.;  New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 

EDWARD    E.    OCONNELL,    M.F.A.  Assistant    Professor   of   Fine    Arts 

Hofstra   University,    B.S.;   Pratt   Institute,    M.F.A. 

GEORGE  A.  OLSEN,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
Newark  State   College,   B.S.;   Montclair  State  College,   M.A. 

MARIO  F.  ONEGLIA,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Manhattan    School    of    Music,    B.M.;    Columbia    University,    M.A.,    Prof. 
Diploma,   Ed.D. 

NANCY  S.  PAISLEY,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

University  of   Minnesota,    B.A.;   University   of  Illinois,    Ph.D. 

CATHERINE  J.  PASKERT,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Panzer  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

RICHARD  L.  PASVOLSKY,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Outdoor  Education,  School  of  Conservation 
Panzer  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 
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J.  RAYMOND  PAUL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Princeton   University.   B.A.;  Columbia   University.    M.A. 

EARL  K.  PECKHAM,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Wesleyan   University,    B.A.;   Columbia    University,    M.A.,    Ed.D. 

GEORGE  J.  PETRELLO,  M.B.A.     Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
Montclair   State    College.    B.A.;    Seton    Hall    University,    M.B.A. 

JAMES   P.    PETTEGROVE.    M.A.  Professor   of   English 

Bowdoin  College,  B.A.;  Oxford  University,  B.A.;  Harvard  University.   M.A. 

SIMONE  C.  PICARD,  M.A.     Counselor,  Evening  Division,  Summer  Session, 

and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
School  of  Education.   New   York   University,    B.S..   M.A. 

GEORGE   P.    PLACEK,    M.A.  Associate   Professor   of   Physical  Science 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

MURRAY  PRESENT,  B.Mus.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Michigan  State  University,  B.Mus. 

DOROTHY   McLEMORE   PRIESING,   M.A.        Assistant  Professor  of   Music 
Columbia  University,   B.S.,   M.A. 

SARA  F.  PRIETO,  Dr.  en   Fil.  y  Let.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Instituto  de  la  Habana,  B.A..  B.S.;  Universidad  de  la  Habana,  Doctorado  en 
Filosofia  y  Letras. 

BERTHA  B.  QUINTAN  A,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Upsala  College,   B.A.;  School  of  Education,   New  York   University,   M.A., 
Ed.D. 

SANDFORD  R.  RADNER,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  English 

Duke  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

ANA  M.  RAMBALDO,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Southern  Methodist  University,   B.A.;  New  York  University,   M.A. 

ROBERT   C.    RAMSDELL,    M.A.  Associate   Professor   of   Geology 

Lehigh  University,   B.A.;   Rutgers — The  State   University,   M.S.;   Princeton 
University,  M.A. 

HERBERT  E.  REASKE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Yale    University,    B.A.;   Columbia    University,    M.A. 

JOHN  G.   REDD.   Ph.D.  Professor  of  Health   and  Physical  Education 

Ohio  State  University,  B.S.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

LOIS  D.  REDD,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students  {Women)  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Ohio  State  University,  B.S.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.A. 

DORIS  J.  REINHARDT,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Oswego  State  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

HELEN  Z.  RENDALL,  B.A. 

Executive  Secretary,  Montclair  State  College  Alumni  Association 
University  of  Wisconsin,  B.A. 

MAYNARD   L.    RICH,   M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Indiana  State   University,   B.S.,   M.S.;   Drew  University,   B.D. 

MORTON  D.  RICH,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Cornell   University,    B.A.;    Rutgers — The    State   University,    M.Ed. 

LAWRENCE  P.  RILEY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Fordham  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 
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ELOISA  RIVER  A- RIVER  A,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

JOHN  P.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Union  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

DORIS  A.  ROCKMAN,  M.S.,  L.S.  Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant 

Professor  of  Library  Science 
Dickinson  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.S.,  L.S. 

JEROME  ROCKWOOD,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Brooklyn  College,   B.A.;   Western   Reserve   University,   M.A.;   New  York 
University,  Ph.D. 

LOUIS  J.  M.  ROEDERER,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 
Universite  de  Lyon,  France,  Bachelier  en  Droit  et  Economie  Politique, 
Licencie  en  Droit 

LILLIAN  M.  ROSENBERG,  M.D. 

College  Phvsician  and  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
New  York  University,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,, M.D. 

HELENE   S.    ROSS,    M.F.A.  Associate   Professor   of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
Stella  Elkins  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Temple  University,  B.F.A.,  B.S.  in 
Education,  M.F.A. 

ALBERT  DAVID  ROSSETTI,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

BARBARA  ROSSMOORE,  M.S.  (on  leave  1967-1968) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ohio  State  University,  B.S.;  Rutgers  University,  M.S. 

HELEN  E.  ROYER,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Bucknell   University,   B.A.,   M.A.;   Pennsylvania   State  College,   Ph.D. 

DOROTHY  R.  RUDY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Queens  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

CHARITY  EVA  RUNDEN,  Ph.D. 

Administrative  Assistant  and  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 
Ball  State  University,  B.A.,  M.A.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  M.S.P.H.; 
Indiana  University,   Ph.D. 

DORIS  H.  RUSLINK,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

CHESTER  S.  RZONCA,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Terhnology 
Central  Connecticut  State  College,  B.S.;  Morehead  State  University,  M.A. 

JACK  SACHER,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Middlebury   College,    B.A.;    Columbia   University,    M.A.;    Columbia   Uni- 
versity, Ed.D. 

GEORGE  E.  SALT,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Education 

North  Central  College,  B.A.;  Northwestern  University,  M.A. 

JOSEPH  C.  SAVAGE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
Millersville  (Pa.)  State  College,  B.S.;  Trenton  State  College,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  A.  SAVERING,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 

VIRGINIA   SCARNICI,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor   of  French 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,   M.A. 
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MARIA  E.  SCHANTZ,  MA. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  and  Coordinator,  Reading  Laboratory 

Jersey  City  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

MARION  SCHIEBEL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  line  Arts 

Brooklyn  College,    B.A.;  Columbia    University,    M.A. 

JULIUS  A.  SCHLAKMAN,  M.Sc.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.  Sc. 

PHOEBE   H.   SCHLANGER,    M.A.  Assistant    Professor   of   Speech 

Brooklyn  College,   B.A.;  University  of  Wisconsin,   M.A. 

JOAN  SCHLEEDE,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

HENRY  E.   SCHMIDT,    M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  and  Director 

of  Athletics  for  Men 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

HAROLD  M.  SCHOLL,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Speech 

City  College  of  New  York,   B.B.A.,    M.B.A.;  Columbia   University,   Ed.D. 

FRED   C.   SCHUMM,    M.A.  Assistant   Professor   of   Industrial   Education 

and  Technology 
Newark  State  College,   B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,   M.A. 

LORRAINE  SCUDIERI,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College.  B.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.A. 

JEROME  M.  SEIDMAN,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 

Rutgers  University,  B.S.,  M.S.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

MADELEINE  A.  SERGENT,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Universite  de  Poitiers  (France)  Baccalaureat;  Madrid  (Spain)   Diploma  de 
la  escuela  central   de  idiomas;   University  of  Colorado,   M.A. 

JOHN   SEYMOUR,    Ph.D.  Assistant   Professor   of   Psychology 

Paterson   State   College,    B.S.;    New   York   University,    M.A..    Ph.D. 

WILLIAM    B.    SHADEL,    M.M.  Assistant   Professor   of   Music 

Montclair  State  College.   B.A.;   Manhattan  School   of  Music,   M.M. 

ABBIE  F.  SHAPIRO,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

New  York  University.  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The 
State  University,  Ed.D. 

THADDEUS  J.   SHEFT,   M.A. 

Associate  Coordinator,  Audio-Visual  Center  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Audio-Visual  Education,  Business  Education 
Montclair  State  College,   B.A.,   M.A. 

HORACE  JONES  SHEPPARD.   M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Bucknell  University,  B.A.;  New  York  University.  M.A. 

B.  ERNEST  SHORE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 

McMaster   University,    B.A.;    Harvard    University,    M.A. 

PAUL    P.    SHUBECK.    Ph.D.  Assistant    Professor    of    Biology 

Seton  Hall  University,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A.;  Rutiiers — The 
State   University,   Ph.D. 

MARIAN  SIEGELTUCH,  M.L.S. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
George  Washington  University,   B.A.;   Rutgers  University,   M.L.S. 

MIRIAM  SILVER,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Douglass  College,  B.A.;  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  M.S. 
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MAX  A.  SQBEL,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,   B.A.;  Columbia  University,   M.A.;   Ph.D. 

DONALD  E.  SOBOLIK,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

University  of  Nebraska,  B.A.;  M.A. 

ROBERT  SOFFER,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

New  York  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

BETTY  K.  SOMMER  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Hellerau-Laxenburg  (Dalcroze)  College  for  Fundamental  Movement  Edu- 
cation, Eurhythmies  and  Modern  Dance,  Vienna,  Diploma;  Prague  Univer- 
sity, Teaching  Certificates. 

ENID  M.  STANDRING,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  German 
Manchester  University,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Besangon  University,  Licence  es 
Lettres;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

PETER  P.  STAPAY,  M.Ed.  Registrar  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Rider    College,    B.C.S.;    Rutgers    University,    M.Ed. 

RUTH  CAROL  STEWART,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rutgers  University,  B.A.,   M.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

CAROLE   B.   STONE,    M.A.  Assistant  Professor   of  English 

New  York  University,    B.A.;   Rutgers   University,   M.A. 

RAYMOND  M.  STOVER,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  B.F.A.;  Colorado  State  College,  M.A. 

IRA  R.  SUGARMAN,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

New  York  University,  B.A.;  Columbia,  M.S. 

TIMOTHY    F.    SULLIVAN,    M.S.  Assistant   Professor   of   Health    and 

Physical  Education 
Cortland  College,   B.S.;  Ithaca  College,   M.S. 

JANET    SUSI.    M.A.  Assistant   Professor   of   Spanish 

Douglass  College,  B.A.;  Middlebury  College,   M.A.;  Columbia  University, 
M.A. 

ROBERT  M.  SWERDLOW,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
City  College  of  New  York,   B.S.,   M.S. 

JIMMYLE  L.   SWOPE,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Butler  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University.  M.A. 

EDWARD  J.  SZABO,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.;  Juilliard  School  of  Music,   B.S., 
M.S.;    Columbia    University,    M.A.,    Ed.D. 

LILLIAN    SZKLARCZYK,    Ph.D.  Associate    Professor    of   French 

Hunter  College,   B.A.;  Middlebury  College,  M.A.;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ph.D. 

MARILYN  TAIGIA,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Panzer  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

RICHARD  O.  TAUBALD,  M.A.  Assistant  Director  of  Students  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Hope  College,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

CHARLES   J.   TERYEK,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 
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TETE  H.  TETENS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Union  College  (N.Y.),  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

RICHARD  W.  TEWS,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  and 
Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
La  Cross  State  Teachers  College,  B.S.;  Stale  University  of  Iowa.  M.A.:  New 
York  University,  Ph.D. 

JANE    B.    TONKS.    M.A.  Assistant    Professor    of    Science 

Wilson  College,   B.A.;    Bryn   Mawr  College,    M.A. 

ANITA    E.    UHIA.    M.A.  Assistant    Professor    of    Education 

Eairleigh  Dickinson  University,  E.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

PALMINA  A.  UZZOLINO,  M.A.       Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.;  Catholic  University,  M.A. 

JOSEPH  L.  VENTURINI,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Glassboro  State  College,  B.S.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.Ed. 

RALPH    A.    VERNACCHIA,    M.A.  Associate    Professor   of    Fine  ~ATts 

San   Diego  State  College.   B.A.;  Columbia   University,   M.A. 

ELIZABETH   VON   DREELE.    M.A.  Assistant   Professor   of   Speech 

Columbia  University,   B.S..  M.A. 

HAZEL  M.  WACKER,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Panzer  College.  B.P.E.;  Montclair  State  College.  M.A.;  New  York  Univer- 
sity,   Ed.D. 

CONSTANCE  WALLER,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Indiana  University,   B.S.;  Columbia  University,   M.A.,   Ed.D. 

WILLIAM   C.   WALSH,    M.A.  Assistant   Professor   of   Mathematics 

Grove   City   College,    B.A.;    Montclair   State   College,    M.A. 

DOROTHY  WALTER,  M.S. 

Librarian.  College  High  School  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Columbia    University,    B.S.,    M.A.;    Syracuse    University.    M.S. 

RALPH  WALTER,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Education 
Wesleyan  University,  B.A.:  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.  Ed.M., 
Ed.D. 

RUTH    A.    WARD,    M.A.  Assistant   Professor   of    Education 

Marymcunt  College,  B.A.;  Paterson  State  College,  M.A. 

EMILY  T.  WATERS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

BRIAN  B.  WATKINS,  B.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Yale  University,  B.F.A. 

RUSSELL  F.  WELLS,   M.A.C.T.  Assistant  Professor  of   Biology 

Lafayette    College.    B.A.;    Springfield    College.    M.S.;    University    of    North 
Carolina,   M.A.C.T. 

WALTER  R.  WESTPHAL.  M.A.  (on  leave  1967-68) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  B.S.:  Columbia  University,  NLA.;  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.   M.A. 

BENJAMIN    F.    WILKES,    Ed.D.  Associate    Professor    of    Music 

Juilliard  School  of  Music.   B.S..   M.S.:  Columbia  University.   Ed.D. 
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MARY  B.  WILKIN,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College,   B.A.,   M.A. 

ROBERT  BRUCE  WILLIAMS,   Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Occidental  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D. 

VERNON   WILLIAMS,    M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Paine  College,   B.A.;   New  York  University,   M.A.;  Columbia  University, 
M.A. 

RICHARD  W.  WILLING,   Ed.D.  Associate  Professor   of  Business 

Education 
University  of  Wisconsin,  B.A.;  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis., 
B.E.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  M.A.;  New  York  University,  Ed.D. 

THOMAS   L.   WILSON,    Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor   of   Chemistry 

Wooster  College,  B.S.;  University  of  Washington,  M.S.;  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Ph.D. 

THOMAS  J.  WILT,  M.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of  Rochester,  B.M.,  M.M. 

KENNETH  C.  WOLFF,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  M.A. 

NANCY  N.  WOODRUFF,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
University  of  Tennessee,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

RONALD  S.  WOODWORTH,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Springfield   College,    B.S.;    Columbia    University,    M.A. 

PETER   F.   WORMS,   Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.B.A.,  M.S.;  Rutgers — The  State  University, 
Ed.D. 

FOSTER  L.  WYGANT,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A., 
Ed.D. 

EDWARD    V.    YEZO,    M.Ed.  Assistant   Director    of    Life    Hall   and 

Student  Activities 
Curry  College,  B.A.,  Springfield  College,  M.Ed. 

FREDERIC  HAROLD  YOUNG,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English  and  Education 
Bates  College,  B.A.;  Harvard  University  Divinity  School,  S.T.B.;  Columbia 
University,  Ph.D. 

ALBERT  ZABADY,   M.S.T.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  University  of  New  Hampshire,  M.S.T. 

LOUIS  E.  ZERBE,  M.M  us.  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

American   Conservatory  of  Music,   B.Mus.;   Kansas   Wesleyan   University, 
B.A.;  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music,  M.Mus. 

LOUIS  B.  ZIMMER.  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 

Cortland  State  College,   B.S.;  New  York  University,   M.A. 
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John    R.    Beard,    D.L.S Head  Librarian 

Ruth    Beach,    B.L.S Acquisitions  Librarian 

Patricia    E.    Duane,     M.L.S Catalog  Librarian 

Elsie  Gibson,   M.L.S Library  Science  Coordinator 

Gertrude  T.  Greenberg,  M.L.S Assistant  Acquisitions  Librarian 

Blanche  W.  Haller,  B.S.  in  L.S Head  Catalog  Librarian 

Selma  Harris,   M.L.S Reference   Librarian 

Mary  Hellman,   M.L.S Head   Reference   Librarian 

Joan  Y.  Macfarlane,  M.S.  in  L.S Catalog  Librarian 

Doris  W.   Rockman,   M.S.   in  L.S Reference   Librarian 

Marian  Siegeltuch,   M.L.S Reference   Librarian 

Dorothy  Walter,  M.S.  in  L.S Librarian,  College  High 

Eleanor  Groff  Secretary  to   Head  Librarian 

Emery  W.  Angevine  Junior  Library  Assistant,  Periodicals 

Elizabeth   Arffman   Principal   Library   Assistant,    Circulation 

Irene   Beisheim   Junior  Library   Assistant,    Reserve   Room 

Joy  Bowman   Senior  Clerk,  Cataloging 

Isabel    Carter    Principal    Library    Assistant,    Cataloging 

Naomi    Ford    Senior   Clerk    Stenographer,    Periodicals 

Geraldine    Graziano    Clerk    Typist,    Acquisitions 

Herman  Jacobson   Junior   Library   Assistant 

Elza  McGordy  Senior  Library  Assistant,  Circulation 

Donald   Reilly    Senior   Library   Assistant,   Circulation 

Bertha   Rothrock    Senior   Clerk,    Acquisitions 

Victoria  Tufano    Senior  Clerk,   Cataloging 

Health   Services 

Lillian  M.  Rosenberg,  M.D College  Physician 

Charlotte  L.  Pritchard,  R.N.,  M.A Head  Nurse 

Cary  Moran,  R.N.  College  Nurse 

Miriam  Smith,  R.N College  Nurse 

STAFF,   SECRETARIAL  AND  CLERICAL  ASSISTANTS 

Administration 

Administrative  Secretary,  President  Rose  Metz 

Secretary,  Dean  of  the  College  Margaret  Mostica 

Secretary,  Staff  Personnel      Catherine  H.  Stitt 

Secretary,  Associate  Dean/Graduate  Lauren  Janish 

Secretary,  Associate  Dean/ Undergraduate  Gae  Manopoli 

Secretary,  Administrative  Assistant  Barbara  Wilson 

Senior  Clerk  Stenographer  Alice  R.  Parker 

Development  and   College  Relations 

Secretary,  Alumni  Office  Anna  D.  Munier 

Secretary,  Alumni  Office  Rita  Irek 

Secretary,  Alumni  Office  Catherine  Popek 

Secretary,  College  Development  Fund  Claire  W.  Taylor,  B.A. 

Bookkeeper,  College  Development  Fund Sarah  Schlosser 

Secretary,  Public  Information  Edna  Fritts 
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Student  Personnel 


Secretary,  Dean  of  Students  Elizabeth  Briner 

Secretary  Janice  Coyle 

Secretary  Diane  Walker 

Secretary  Marlene  Wenstrom 

Secretary    Sandy  L.   Pangburn 

Secretary  Margaret  Kabisch 

Secretary  Eleanor  Loewenthal 

Clerk-Typist  Helen  Neil 


Resident  Directors 

Chapin  Hall  (Women)  Mrs.  Henry  Ferris 

Freeman  Hall  (Women)  Mrs.  Robert  MacVane 

Russ   Hall    (Women)    Mrs.    Frank   Terton 

Stone  Hall   (Men)    Chester   Rzonca,   M.A. 

Webster  Hall    (Men)    Anthony   Baragona,    M.A. 

Resident  Program  Coordinator  Doris  Reinhardt,M.A. 

Resident  Staff  Assistant  Gertrude  Jerge 


Registrar's  Office 

Secretary    Frances    R.    Smith 

Secretary    Susan    M.    Rozzo 

Key  Punch  Operator  Nancy  J.  Burgum 

Key   Punch    Operator    Ann   Wentz 

Clerk-Typist  Marion  Burns 

Clerk-Typist    Susan    Robinson 

Senior  Clerk-Stenographer  Elizabeth  Rainey 

Clerk-Stenographer  


Evening   Division 

Secretary Victoria  Amundson 

Secretary  Grace  Kelly 

Secretary    Patricia    Seredick 

Senior-Clerk-Stenographer  Janis  Davey 


Admissions 

Secretary  Grace  B.  Daly 

Secretary   Anne  Jandura 

Secretary  Virginia  Jewell,  B.A. 

Secretary   Stephie  Paris 

Secretary  Jeanne  Jagiello,  B.A. 

Secretary    Nancy    Carlsen 


Audio-Visual   Department 

Secretary  Frances  Castiglione 

Secretary   Katherine   Murtha 
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Student  Teaching   and    Placement 

Secretary  

Secretary  


Lorraine  Addon 
Lillian  Newman 


Division   of   Business   Services 

Secretary,  Director/ Business  Services  Estelle  Marsand 

Administrative  Assistant  Gerard  Kennedy,  M.A. 

Senior  Clerk-Stenographer  Donna  Cardell 

Principal  Clerk  John  C.  Duncan,  Sr. 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Elaine  Harnett 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Sara  C.  Jeannette 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Barbara  M.  Lee 

Senior  Clerk-Stenographer  Patricia  A.  Marcell 

Clerk  Typist  Marjorie  H.   Ott 

Senior  Offset  Machine  Operator  Charles  Thornton 

Switchboard  Receptionist /Chief  Operator  Helen  M.  Meury 

Telephone  Operator  Viola   Berte 

Supervisor/ Central  Mail-Duplicating  Room  Helen  Barker 

Post  Office  Dorothy  Dilley 

Supervising  Accountant  Charles  W.  Moore 

Head  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Nicholas  Guarino 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Anne  Verniero 

Senior  Clerk  Mildred  Berla 

Senior  Clerk  Gay   B.    Minter 

Storekeeper  II  Helen  M.  Fawcett 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Regina  Rudenstein 

Senior  Stock  Clerk  

Senior   Clerk-Bookkeeper    Marilyn    Reis 

Superintendent,  Grounds  &  Buildings  Joseph  E.  McGinty 

Foreman,  Building  &  Maintenance  Peter  J.  Furfaro 

Foreman,  Maintenance  Harold  Good 

Clerk-Typist  Lillian  LaRussa 

Clerk    Ann    Kupchak 

Senior  Clerk  Lillie  May  Mayo 

Director  of  Food  Service  (ARA,  Inc.)  Walter  Kosior 


Field  Studies,  Adult  and  Economic  Education  Centers 

Secretary,  Field  Studies  Gloria  Vivirito 

Secretary,  Ad.  Ed.  Resource  Center  Velma  Croatman 

Secretary,  Ad.  Ed.  Resource  Center  Doris  Spinelli 

Secretary,  Center  For  Econ.  Educ.   Vashti  White 


Instructional   Departments 

Secretary,    Business   Education 


Secretary,   Distributive   Education 

Secretary,    Education      

Secretary,  English  

Secretary,  Fine  Arts 

Secretary,  Foreign  Languages  

Secretary,  Home  Economics  


Minnie    DePiano 

Juanita   Settles 

Esther   Spengeman.    B.A. 

Isabel  Strachan 

Helen  Ochs 

Gertrude  H.  Meserve 
Ida  Resitano 
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Secretary,  Industrial  Education  and  Technology  Linda  L.  Harrison 

Secretary,  Mathematics  Adele  H.  Campbell 

Secretary,  Music  Pearl  Langley 

Secretary,  Physical  Education  Ethel  Bakker 

Secretary,  Intercollegiate  Athletics  Sally  G.  Pollock 

Secretary,  Science  Kitty  Korch 

Secretary,  Social  Sciences  Vera  Brenten 

Secretary,  Speech   Lillian  Tannen 

Secretary,  College  High  School  Frances  Purr 

Faculty-Student  Cooperative  Association,   Inc. 

Director   Doris   B.   Asdal 

Secretary  Margaret  G.  Bychek 

Bookkeeper  Patricia  Clendenning 

Book  Store  Manager  Bertha  Faber 

Assistant  Manager  Louise  H.  Hugo 
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Day 
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Memorial  Day — College  closed 

Commencement 
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UPPER  MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY  07043 
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Best  Routes  to 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 
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Montclair  State  College  is  on  Valley  Road  and  Normal  Avenue,  Upper 
Montclair  (turn  at  the  blinker).  The  College  is  one  mile  south  of  the  junction 
of  Routes  3  and  46  on  Valley  Road. 

Directions  for  Reaching  the  College 

From  Bloom  fie  Id  Avenue,  (Municipal  Building  Corner)  proceed  north  on 
Valley  Road — three  miles  to  the  Normal  Avenue  blinker. 
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Valley  Road  to  Montclair,  bear  right  on  cloverleaf  and  proceed  south  under 
Route  46 — one  mile  to  blinker  at  Normal  Avenue. 

From  the  Turnpike  North  of  Exit  10  or  South  from  George  Washington 
Bridge  turn  at  Route  3  West  or  Route  46  West,  then  as  above.  From  the 
Turnpike  South  of  Exit  10,  leave  the  Turnpike  at  Exit  10  and  follow  directions 
for  Garden  State  Parkway  North. 

From  Garden  State  Parkway  North  turn  left  at  Exit  153B  and  proceed  West 
on  Route  3  to  Valley  Road. 

From  Garden  State  Parkway  South  turn  at  Route  46  West  (Clifton  Exit  154) 
thence  to  Valley  Road.  If  you  miss  that  turn,  continue  South  to  Exit  151, 
Watchung  Avenue,  thence  West  to  Valley  Road  and  North  to  blinker  at  Normal 
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The  #60  Public  Service  Bus  from  Newark  to  Montclair  terminates  its  run 
at  the  South  end  of  the  campus. 

The  #76  Public  Service  Bus  from  Paterson  to  Orange  stops  at  Valley  Road 
and  Normal  Avenue. 

The  #66  DeCamp  Bus  from  New  York,  which  leaves  on  the  half  hour  from 
Platform  73,  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal,  stops  at  Valley  Road  and  Mt. 
Hebron  Road — one  long  block  from  the  campus. 

The  Erie  Railroad,  Montclair  Heights  Station,  is  at  the  Southwest  corner  of 
the  campus. 


WHEN    IN   DOUBT— CALL   746-9500 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT:  Write  to: 

General  Policies  and  Program  Office  of  the  President 
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Certification  and  Evaluation,  Teacher  Certificates  Counselor  and 

Certification  Adviser,  Evening  Division 


Business  and  Financial  Matters  Office  of  Business  Services 


Student  Teaching  and  Placement  Office  of  Student  Teaching  and 

Placement 


Transcripts  and  Records  Office  of  Registration 


Alumni  Affairs Office  of  the  Alumni 


Public  Information Office  of  Public  Information 
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I    GENERAL  INFORMATION 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

For  nearly  sixty  years,  Montclair  State  College  has  endeavored  to  be  loyal 
to  the  basic  needs  of  education:  recruiting  a  scholarly,  dedicated  faculty;  select- 
ing earnest  students  of  high  academic  standing;  devising  and  operating  as  full 
and  thorough  a  curriculum  as  possible;  providing  extracurricular  experiences 
to  extend  and  enrich  the  cultural  horizon  of  the  College  community;  keeping 
alert  for  opportunities  to  make  the  educational  process  increasingly  effective; 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  an  expanding  society. 

Although  Montclair  was  originally  an  institution  devoted  to  teacher  prepara- 
tion, the  school's  objectives  have  always  been  more  than  professional.  One 
faculty  member  of  long  standing  adds:  "Montclair  believes  that  the  goal  of 
the  educational  process  is  the  freeing  of  people  from  myopic  thinking  and 
action  to  see  what  vision,  activated  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  can  accomplish. 
Montclair  has,  therefore,  been  guided  by  the  philosophy  that  the  questing  mind, 
creative  thinking,  and  dedicated  discipline  best  characterize  the  educational 
process. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  College's  existence,  from  first  to  last,  has 
been  large  enough  to  include  both  the  student  preparing  for  a  particular  pro- 
fession and  the  student  preparing  for  the  myrid  tasks  in  a  world  of  limitless 
frontiers. 

A  student,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1959,  inspired  by  his  Alma  Mater's 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1958,  caught  the  spirit  of  the  College  well  when  he 
wrote  ".  .  .  she  has  been  our  inspiration,  filling  us  with  a  sense  of  the  'foreward 
look.' "  The  College's  motto  confirms  the  tribute — Carpe  Diem. 

ACCREDITATION 

Montclair  State  College  is  a  fully  accredited  member  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  and  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

HISTORY 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal  School 
be  established  in  northern  New  Jersey.  The  following  year  a  25-acre  site  was 
purchased  in  the  townships  of  Acquackanonk  and  Little  Falls,  and  in  1907, 
the  site  was  annexed  to  the  Town  of  Montclair,  Essex  County.  College  Hall, 
the  present  administration  building,  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class 
was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

In  1927  the  State  Board  of  Education  established  a  State  Teachers  College 
of  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  The  first  class 
graduated  from  the  four-year  college  curriculum  in  June,  1930. 

Part-Time  and  Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  college  program  in  1929, 
and  the  Summer  Session  in  1930.  In  the  spring  of  1932  the  State  Board  of 
Education  empowered  the  College  to  give  graduate  courses  and  grant  the 
Master's  degree. 

In  1958  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  the  consolidation  of  Panzer 
College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with  the  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College  as  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  with  a  major 
in  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education. 

As  of  July  1,  1958,  the  official  name  of  the  College  became  Montclair  State 
College. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  liberal  arts  programs  were  instituted. 
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Geni-rm    Information 


ADMINISTRATIVE   ORGANIZATION 


The  college  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  divisions: 
Instructional,  under  the  Dean  of  the  College;  Student  Personnel,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean  of  Students;  and  Business,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Director,  Business  Services.  The  President  of  the  College  administers  through 
these  divisions  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Administrative  Council  which 
is  made  up  of  administrative  officers  and  department  chairmen  and  the  Faculty 
Council  composed  of  elected  faculty  members. 


ENROLLMENT 

In  1967-1968  the  full-time  undergraduate  enrollment  at  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege was  4350,  with  an  additional  3,250  enrolled  in  the  Evening  and  Graduate 
Divisions.  These  figures  are  expected  to  increase  as  new  facilities  become 
available. 

GROUNDS  AND   BUILDINGS 

The  College  now  has  the  following  facilities: 

College  Hall  contains  administrative  offices,  Audio-Visual  Center,  classrooms 
and  faculty  offices. 

The  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library. 

Charles  Finley  Hall  houses  the  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Education  and 
Science  Departments. 

Virgil  S.  Mallory  Hall  houses  additional  facilities  for  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Fine  Arts  Building  contains  studios,  classrooms,  and  a  small  theater. 

The  Student  Life  cluster  of  buildings  contains  a  cafeteria,  student  offices,  book- 
store, recreation  rooms,  student  lounges,  faculty  lounge  and  dining  room, 
the  Alumni  Lounge,  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  the  Speech  Department 
offices  and  classrooms.  The  auditorium  contains  a  pipe  organ  of  3.500 
pipes. 

The  Music  Building  has  practice  rooms,  a  recital  hall,  classrooms,  and  faculty 
offices. 

The  Panzer  Gymnasium  contains  five  gymnasiums,  pool,  facilities  for  men 
and  women;  an  athletic  field  adjacent  to  the  gymnasium  includes  a  football 
field,  baseball  diamond,  and  track. 

The  College  High  School  contains  a  small  auditorium,  gymnasium,  library, 
and  classrooms. 

Five  dormitories  are  available,  three  for  women  and  two  for  men.  A  total  of 
200  men  and  400  women  can  be  accommodated  on  campus.  Each  dormi- 
tory has  laundry  facilities,  lounge,  recreational  and  social  facilities,  storage 
rooms  and  offices. 

An  official  residence  for  the  President  of  the  College  is  located  near  the  campus. 

The  Lillian  Gilbreth  Home  Management  House  serves  as  a  laboratory  for 
home  economics  courses. 

An  outdoor  Amphitheater. 


General  Information 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  buildings  listed  above,  there  are  four  temporary 
buildings  containing  classrooms,  laboratories,  faculty  offices,  and  admin- 
istrative offices. 

The  campus  consists  of  90  acres. 


LIBRARY 

The  Harry  A.  Sprague  Library  is  an  attractive,  modern,  air-conditioned 
building  located  centrally  on  the  campus.  Students  and  faculty  are  encouraged 
to  use  its  comfortable  facilities  which  include  study  table,  individual  study 
desks,  group  conference  rooms,  faculty  carrels  and  inviting  lounge  areas. 
Smoking  lounges  are  provided  on  the  ground  floor  where  also  is  located  a 
typing  room  for  student  use. 

A  knowledgeable  staff  of  librarians  is  on  hand  to  guide  students  to  the  use 
of  the  Library's  substantial  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  which  is  con- 
stantly expanding.  Liberal  lending  regulations  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
students'  access  to  this  collection.  A  Xerox  copying  machine  is  available  at 
nominal  costs  to  those  who  wish  to  eliminate  tedious  note  taking  from  printed 
materials  in  the  Library.  Periodicals,  books  and  documents  in  microtext  are 
accessible  through  the  Library's  microfilm,  microfiche  and  microcard  readers. 

The  general  resources  of  the  Library  are  augmented  by  a  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  a  rapidly  growing  collection  of  United  States  and  New  Jersey 
government  publications  and  special  collections  that  include  the  China  Insti- 
tute Library,  a  New  Jersey  collection  and  four  important  poetry  collections 
for  special  research. 


Parking 

All  students  who  are  eligible  to  drive  automobiles  on  the  campus  are  required 
to  register  their  automobiles  and  display  a  current  decal  according  to  the 
instructions  which  are  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Parking  Director.  Students 
must  sign  an  agreement  to  observe  all  traffic  and  parking  regulations.  Failure 
to  observe  these  regulations  may  result  in  the  loss  of  parking  privileges. 

Because  of  limited  parking  facilities,  dormitory  students  and  students  living 
within  two  miles  of  the  campus  are  not  permitted  to  park  their  automobiles 
on  campus.  Commuting  students  are  encouraged  to  organize  car  pools  and 
to  use  public  transportation  in  order  to  conserve  parking  space. 
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II    ADMISSIONS 

New  Jersey  applicants  should  be  prepared  to  submit  evidence  of  bona  fide 
residency  in  the  state.  To  qualify  for  in-state  fees,  a  student  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  a  period  of  six  months  prior  to  registration. 
Proof  of  residency  maybe  required  annually  as  the  student  continues  at 
Montclair. 

United  States  citizenship  or  eligibility  for,  and  intent  to  attain  citizenship, 
is  a  prerequisite  for  certification  to  teach  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Persons 
net  meeting  this  qualification  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education 
program. 

Beginning  in  1969  students  admitted  to  the  College  will  be  required  to  make 
further  application  for  admission  to  teacher  education  programs.  Students  are 
advised  to  start  the  teaching  program  as  early  as  possible.  A  delayed  decision 
may  necessitate  summer  school  or  an  extra  semester  to  meet  all  requirements 
for  the  B.A.  degree  and  certification. 

Admission  requirements  are  described  for  three  groups:  those  entering  the 
freshman  class;  those  entering  as  undergraduate  transfer  students  from  another 
college;  and  those  entering  the  Graduate  Division. 

I.  ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 
A.  Applications 

1.  Regular  Decision  Applications 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  under  the  Regular  Deci- 
sion Program  should  file  applications  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  before  Febru- 
ary 15th  of  the  year  in  which  entrance  is  desired.  Application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  late  summer  (one  year  prior  to  date  of  desired  admission)  through 
February  15th.  Beginning  December  1st,  following  the  Early  Decision  notifi- 
cation date,  completed  applications  will  be  reviewed,  and  the  student  will  be 
notified  of  his  status.  The  earlier  a  student  has  his  application  complete,  the 
sooner  he  will  learn  of  the  Admissions  Committee's  decision. 

All  requests  for  application  forms  or  inquiries  for  information  concerning 
admission  should  be  addressed  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 

Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey  07043 

No  application  for  admission  shall  be  considered  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  $10.00  non-refundable  fee.  Accepted  students  must  pay  a  non-refundable 
advance  fee  of  $35.00  by  May  1st  to  hold  their  place  in  the  freshman  class.  The 
advance  fee  is  applied  against  the  student  service  fee  when  he  enters  Montclair. 
All  fees  are  subject  to  change. 

2.  Early  Decision  Applications 

Students  who  desire  to  attend  Montclair  as  their  first  choice  college,  and 
who  are  thus  willing  to  delay  making  application  to  another  college,  may  apply 
for  Early  Decision  and  notification.  The  deadline  for  receiving  such  applica- 
tions is  November  1;  notification  will  be  made  on  December  1,  allowing  ample 
time  for  unsuccessful  candidates  to  apply  elsewhere.  Decisions  will  be  ac- 
cepted, rejected,  or  deferred.  Students  accepted  under  the  Early  Decision  Pro- 
gram must  submit  a  non-refundable  advance  deposit  of  $35.00  to  hold  their 
place  in  the  freshman  class  by  May  1.  Accepted  Early  Decision  candidates 
will  be  required  to  send  an  acceptance  form  endorsed  by  their  school  counselor 
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within  15  days  of  the  offer  of  admission.  All  deferred  applications  will  be  re- 
viewed following  receipt  of  7th  semester  grade  reports  from  the  secondary 
school.  The  candidate's  desire  to  enter  Montclair  as  his  first  choice  college  is 
the  most  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  apply  for 
early  or  regular  decision. 

B.  Entrance  Examinations 

Freshman  applicants  shall  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  two  achieve- 
ment tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  One  of  these  achieve- 
ment tests  must  be  English  Composition;  the  other  in  an  area  related  to  the 
student's  intended  major.  Applicants  intending  to  major  in  science  are  en- 
couraged to  elect  two  achievement  tests  including  math  and  science  as  well 
as  the  required  English  test.  For  the  peace  of  mind  of  candidates  faced  with 
the  need  to  submit  these  achievement  tests,  it  should  be  noted  that  high  scores 
may  suggest  learning  beyond  comparatively  low  earned  high  school  grades 
but  that  low  scores  on  the  achievement  tests  do  not,  by  themselves,  negate 
strong  high  school  attainment.  Application  should  be  made  in  the  applicant's 
high  school  or  directly  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box 
592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08540,  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  desired  date. 
The  January  tests  in  the  senior  year  are  the  latest  acceptable  tests  for  Regular 
Admission. 

Special  early  administrations  of  the  required  C.E.E.B.  Tests  are  given  at  Mont- 
clair for  Early  Decision  candidates  who  have  not  already  completed  them.  Tests 
taken  in  the  junior  year  are  acceptable.  Students  intending  to  take  the  special 
C.E.E.B.  examinations  must  notify  the  Admissions  Office  in  writing  prior  to 
October  15.  Regular  Scholastic  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Test  fees  will  be 
charged.  Students  must  be  prepared  to  pay  these  fees  on  admission  to  the 
test  center. 

C.  Academic  Requirements  for  Admission 

A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  a  certificate  showing  that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  for 
graduation  during  the  current  scholastic  year  is  required.  The  certificate  shall 
name  the  secondary  school  subjects  the  applicant  has  completed  and  in  which 
he  is  enrolled,  the  number  of  weeks  given  to  each  subject,  the  number  of 
recitation  periods  per  week,  and  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  applicant.  The 
minimum  college  preparatory  units  required  for  admissions  are   as  follows: 

SUBJECT  UNITS 

English  4 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 2 

Mathematics 2 

Science  2 

Foreign  Languages  2 

Restricted  Electives  to  be  Selected  from  the  Areas  of  Social  Studies, 

Science,  Mathematics  or  Languages  2 

Free    Elections     2 

Total 16 

Applicants  to  the  freshman  class  are  given  the  option  of  choosing  a  major 
at  admission  or  deferring  the  choice  until  after  the  freshman  year.  Applications 
indicating  specific  major  requests  will  be  evaluated  giving  special  attention  to 
specific  preparation  and/or  demonstrated  interest  in  the  major. 
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Although  not  specifically  required  beyond  the  units  noted  above,  applicants 
expecting  to  major  in  the  following  areas  will  find  the  high  school  units  specified 
below  to  be  basic  background  preparation  for  these  majors: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  UNITS 
MAJOR  RECOMMENDED 

French,  German,  Latin  or  Spanish  3  to  4 

Industrial  Education  &  Technology  3  math,  3  science 

Mathematics  3Vito4 

Music  1  to  2 

Science  3  to  4,  3  math 

D.  Special  Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  Health  Report:  The  family  physician,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Col- 
lege, shall  certify  a  candidate's  health  and  physical  fitness.  The  College 
physician  may  be  asked  to  evaluate  a  candidate's  ability  to  perform 
curricular  and  professional  responsibilities.  The  medical  and  physical 
examination  form  will  be  mailed  only  to  those  applicants  who  have 
been  accepted  by  the  College. 

2.  High  School  Recommendation:  A  rating  of  the  student's  character  and 

probable  success  in  college  will  be  made  by  the  officials  of  the  appli- 
cant's secondary  school  on  forms  furnished  by  the  College. 

3.  Requirements  for  Special  Areas:  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements 

for  admission  to  the  college,  additional  requirements  are  necessary  for 
entrance  to  the  areas  of  physical  education,  music,  and  speech.  At  the 
time  of  admission  to  the  curriculum,  students  interested  in  one  of  these 
areas  will  be  required  to  complete  tests,  auditions,  or  interviews.  These 
requirements  will  be  the  same  whether  the  student  decides  on  the  major 
before  admission  or  defers  his  decision  until  after  admission  to  the 
college. 

E.  Advanced  Placement  Examination  for  Credit 

Students  admitted  to  Montclair  who  have  completed  the  special  examinations 
administered  by  the  Advanced  Placement  Board  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  and/or  other  standardized  examinations,  may  submit  such 
examinations  for  advanced  placement  credit.  The  faculties  of  the  several 
curriculums  may,  at  their  discretion,  grant  earned  college  credits  plus  waiver 
of  required  courses.  NO  STUDENT  WHO  HAS  BEEN  FULLY  MATRICU- 
LATED AT  ANOTHER  COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY  MAY  APPLY  AS  A 
FRESHMAN  APPLICANT.  INSTEAD,  HE  MUST  FILE  AN  APPLICATION 
FOR  TRANSFER  ADMISSION. 


II.  ADMISSION  AS  AN  UNDERGRADUATE  TRANSFER  STUDENT 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  transfer,  a  student  must  have  accumu- 
lated 24  semester  hours  of  "C"  or  better  work  at  an  accredited  institution.  Al- 
though special  consideration  is  given  to  servicemen,  graduates  of  junior  colleges, 
and  students  with  financial  and  commuting  problems,  there  are  never  enough 
openings  for  all  deserving  students.  Those  presenting  minimum  2.0  (C)  creden- 
tials cannot  expect  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  many  strong  students  who 
apply. 
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Applications  are  issued  during  the  school  year  up  until  April  1.  All  parts  of 
the  application  must  be  complete  by  May  1.  Decisions  are  announced  in  June 
for  fall  admission.  The  number  admitted  depends  on  the  openings  available 
in  each  department  at  the  upper  levels.  Transfer  students  are  considered  for 
admission  to  a  specific  major  only. 

Admission  of  Foreign  Students 

Foreign  students  are  admitted  to  Montclair  State  College  as  special  students 
for  a  period  of  one  year.  An  applicant  from  a  foreign  country  must  complete 
an  Application  for  Admission  as  a  Special  Student  and  submit  the  application 
to  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Student  Adviser. 

Admission  of  Veterans 

Any  veteran  who  plans  to  attend  Montclair  State  College  under  the  G.I.  Bill 
should  apply  for  a  certificate  of  eligibility  and  entitlement  at  the  nearest  regional 
office  of  the  Veterans  Administration  well  in  advance  of  registering  at  the 
College.  In  requesting  this  certificate,  the  veteran  is  advised  to  indicate  clearly 
his  educational  objective  since  the  Veterans  Administration  has  established 
certain  limitations  especially  with  regard  to  change  of  curriculum  or  educational 
objective.  At  the  time  of  each  registration,  the  veteran  should  also  consult 
with  the  College  Veterans'  Counselor  to  make  certain  that  his  certificate  is  in 
order  and  that  he  has  taken  the  proper  steps  to  expedite  his  education. 

EXPENSES 

General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year: 
The  annual  tuition  and  fees  are: 

Tuition— N.J.  Residents  $350.00 

Tuition— Out  of  State  Residents  700.00 

Student  Government  Association  Fee       60.00 
Service  Charge  &  Fees  39.00 

Students  may  purchase  all  meals  in  the  college  cafeteria  at  the  rate  of  $13 
per  week,  payable  in  quarterly  installments  in  advance.  Lunches  are  available 
for  commuting  students. 

Special  fees  in  connection  with  senior  graduation  activities  are  determined 
by  a  senior  committee  each  year  prior  to  Commencement. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  in  two  installments:  one-half  in  September  and 
one-half  in  January.  The  student  fees  and  service  charges  are  also  payable  in 
two  installments,  one-half  in  September  and  one-half  in  January.  These  charges 
are  subject  to  revision. 

Living  Expenses  for  Regular  Year  of  Approximately  36  Weeks 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $818.00  for  the  academic 
year.  This  charge  includes  a  room  in  the  dormitory  and  all  meals  when  the 
College  is  in  session.  Payments  are  due  on  or  before  registration,  one-half  each 
semester. 

It  is  essential  that  these  charges  be  met  on  the  dates  specified;  otherwise, 
forfeiture  of  dormitory  privilege  may  result. 

After  official  notice  of  acceptance  a  student  desiring  consideration  for  dormi- 
tory housing  should  write  to  the  Coordinator  of  Housing  for  an  application. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  be  accommodated  in  dormitories  are  assisted  in 
obtaining  rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  College. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   LOANS 

All  scholarships,  loans  and  grants  are  coordinated  by  the  College  Scholarship 
Committee.  Each  application  for  aid  is  reviewed  by  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine the  financial  assistance  granted  to  a  student  who  can  meet  the  scholarship 
standards  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Students  on  scholarships  must  main- 
tain a  satisfactory  scholastic  average  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  at  Montclair  State  College  is  always  ready  to 
assist  students  and  parents  in  analyzing  their  financial  problems  and  to  offer 
advice  and  assistance. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aids  Adviser,  Student  Per- 
sonnel Office,  College  Hall,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New 
Jersey. 

New  Jersey  State  Scholarships 

Chapter  150  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  competitive  college 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  a  maximum  of  five  percent  of  each  year's  high 
school  graduating  class.  Recipients  of  the  scholarships  will  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  financial  needs,  high  moral  character,  good  citizenship, 
dedication  to  American  ideals,  and  achievement  on  a  competitive  examination. 
State  Scholarships  cover  tuition  at  Montclair  State  College. 

Awards  are  granted  for  a  four-year  period,  renewable  annually.  Although 
students  are  eligible  to  apply  for  State  Scholarships  while  they  are  freshmen  in 
college,  should  they  be  granted  an  award  they  may  not  receive  it  beyond  the 
period  which  usually  comprises  a  four-year  undergraduate  program. 

If  a  student  is  unable  to  begin  college  after  receiving  a  State  Scholarship, 
he  may  re-apply  for  a  State  award  again  the  next  year  since  he  is  still  within  a 
twelve-month  period  of  his  high  school  graduation.  If  he  is  unable  to  continue 
his  college  education  once  he  has  begun,  he  may  request  the  Commission  to 
grant  him  a  leave  of  absence.  A  leave  is  granted  for  a  six-month  term  and 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  renewed  for  one  term.  The  student's 
period  of  eligibility  to  receive  a  State  Scholarship  is  reduced  by  the  time  he  is 
on  leave. 

The  scholarship  legislation  requires  that  in  order  to  renew  an  award,  a 
student  must  have  achieved  satisfactory  academic  progress  and  must  remain 
in  full-time  enrollment.  It  is  necessary  also  for  a  holder  to  remain  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Applications  and  other  information  may  be  secured  from: 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMISSION 

225  West  State  Street 
Trenton  25,  New  Jersey 

Student  Work  Program 

The  student  work  program  was  established  to  assist  students  in  need  of  finan- 
cial assistance.  Under  this  program  the  student  agrees  to  perform  services  of  a 
designated  nature  for  compensation  at  a  specified  rate. 

Any  student  who  demonstrates  financial  need  and  meets  the  work  require- 
ments of  the  college  administration  is  eligible.  Holders  of  State  Scholarships 
are  eligible  for  consideration  under  the  student  work  program. 
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Part-Time  Employment  Service 

The  Personnel  Office  lists  opportunities  for  part-time  employment.  Students 
interested  in  part-time  employment  should  register  in  the  office  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Aids  Adviser. 

Employers  are  invited  to  list  part-time  openings  with  the  Financial  Aids 
Adviser. 

Guaranteed  Bank  Loans 

Chapter  121  of  the  New  Jersey  Laws  of  1959  provides  for  guaranteed  or 
insured  bank  loans  to  qualified  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
meeting  their  expenses  of  higher  education.  Recipients  of  such  loans  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need,  high  moral  character, 
good  citizenship,  and  dedication  to  American  ideals. 

Any  person  may  apply  for  a  loan  to  the  New  Jersey  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Authority  if  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  New  Jersey  for  6 
months  or  longer  preceding  the  date  of  his  application  for  such  a  loan,  and 
is  18  years  of  age  or  over. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

The  College  participates  in  the  Federal  Loan  Program  which  is  described  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  II.  Student  Loans.  Students  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  loan  program  provided  there  is  evidence  of  need 
and  satisfactory  scholarship  is  demonstrated.  Recipients  of  these  loans  are 
not  required  to  begin  making  payments  until  one  year  following  graduation 
from  college.  An  amount  equal  to  10%  of  the  loan  is  forgiven  for  each  year 
of  public  school  teaching  in  which  the  applicant  engages.  A  total  forgiveness 
of  50%  of  the  original  amount  borrowed,  representing  five  years  of  teaching, 
is  possible  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  except  for  those  teaching  in  dis- 
advantaged areas  for  whom  100%  foregiveness  is  possible. 

An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  is  not  considered  until  the  prospective 
student  has  received  an  official  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  College.  Additional 
information  and  application  forms  are  available  from  the  Financial  Aids 
Adviser. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

Under  the  Act  students  whose  parents  are  in  the  low  income  range  may 
apply  for  assistance.  Qualified  students  are  then  assisted  to  a  work-study 
project  and  are  paid  monthly.  Applications  should  be  made  through  the 
Fnancial  Aids  Adviser. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  Scholarships 

Two  $300  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  two  students  from  the 
Junior  or  Senior  Class.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  a  New  Jersey 
resident  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  scholarship,  and  demonstrated  ability 
for  teaching  while  at  college. 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Edward 
Russ.  Grants  are  made  from  income  to  assist  deserving  students  who  will  make 
contributions  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 
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Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

This  loan  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Summer  Chapin,  Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal  School. 
Loans  are  made  principally  to  upper-class  students  on  the  basis  of  the  candi- 
date's personal  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching  and  financial 
need. 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Professor  John  C.  Stone 
in  memory  of  his  contribution  to  education.  The  proceeds  are  used  as  a 
scholarship  for  junior  and  senior  students  who  are  mathematics  majors. 

Student  Assistance  Emergency  Fund 

This  fund  was  set  up  by  Agora  Fraternity  in  1963.  Students  in  need  of 
emergency  financial  aid  may  apply  to  the  Financial  Aids  Adviser  for  a  tempor- 
ary short-term  loan.  The  loans  are  granted  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  in 
amounts  up  to  $25.00. 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange 

The  exchange  student  movement  at  Montclair  was  conceived  and  developed 
by  the  late  Professor  Margaret  B.  Holz,  and  it  was  in  her  memory  that  this 
fund  was  created.  The  proceeds  provide  financial  assistance  to  those  upper- 
classmen  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department  who  desire  to  study 
abroad. 

Mark  Andrews  Scholarship  Fund 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  the  name  of  the  Montclair  Glee  Club  in 
memory  of  Mark  Andrews.  This  award  is  made  to  an  upper-class  student  who 
is  interested  primarily  in  the  teaching  of  choral  music  and  who  needs  financial 
assistance. 

Field  Studies  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  Dr.  Harold  S.  Sloan,  a  former  professor  at  the 
college.  The  interest  on  an  investment  of  $10,000  is  used  for  the  development 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  and  for  scholarships  for  defraying 
expenses  of  field  study  courses. 

Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 

The  fund  provides  organ  scholarships  for  upperclassmen  from  the  income 
derived  from  this  memorial  to  a  friend  of  the  College. 

New  Jersey   Home   Economics  Association   Scholarship 

Two  hundred  dollars  is  awarded  annually  to  a  home  economics  major  en- 
rolled in  a  New  Jersey  College  or  University  and  completing  the  sophomore 
or  junior  year.  Scholarship,  contribution  to  the  College  and  community,  and 
financial  need  are  criteria  for  selection. 
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New  Jersey  Extension  Homemakers  Council  Scholarship 

Two  $100  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  a  rising  senior  and  a 
rising  junior  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  financial  need  and  professional 
promise. 

Margaret  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  award  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a  rising  senior  who  exhibits  scholarship, 
professional  potential  and  financial  need.  It  is  given  by  the  Essex  County 
Home  Economics  Extension  Advisory  Council. 

Katharine  B.  Hall  Award 

A  $100  annual  award,  granted  by  the  Montclair  State  College  Home 
Economics  Alumnae,  to  a  junior  Home  Economics  major  who  is  a  member 
of  the  College  Chapter  of  A.H.E.A.,  has  a  B  or  better  average,  and  is 
socially  and  professionally  outstanding. 


Each  year  the  following  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  in  the  Panzer 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene: 

Judge  Esther  Waterman  Scholarship 

The  Judge  Esther  Waterman  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a  fresh- 
man who  exhibits  the  highest  excellence,  not  in  academic  achievement  alone, 
but  also  in  other  traits  and  characteristics. 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship 

The  Phi  Eta  Sigma  Scholarship  of  $35  is  awarded  to  a  junior  woman  who 
has  exhibited  high  achievement  in  the  field  of  Physical  Education. 

Adelphes  Club  Scholarship 

The  Adelphes  Club  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a  woman  who  best 
represents  the  "Big  Sister"  ideal. 

The  Vincent  and  Dorothy  Farrell  Scolarship 

Under  this  scholarship  $100  is  awarded  each  year  to  an  outstanding  student 
majoring  in  Physical  Education. 

B.  Croce  Education  Society 

The  B.  Croce  Education  Society  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  the 
man  with  the  highest   achievement   and  leadership  in  the   sophomore  year. 

Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship 

The  Teresa  Farrell  Scholarship  of  $25  is  awarded  to  a  sophomore  woman 
entering  the  junior  year  with  the  highest  scholarship  standing. 
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Ill    STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

The  Student  Personnel  Division  headed  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  includes 
the  Assistant  Directors  of  Student  Personnel,  Director  of  Student  Activities, 
Director  of  Admissions,  Registrar's  Office,  Academic  Counselors,  College 
Health  Center,  Director  of  Psychological  Services,  and  members  of  the 
Housing  Staff.  Responsibilities  of  the  Student  Personnel  Division  include 
student  counseling  and  advisement,  financial  aids,  housing,  veterans'  counsel- 
ing, outdoor  education,  admissions,  registration,  academic  records,  health 
services,  and  coordination  and  scheduling  of  student  activities. 

Orientation  of  New  Students 

The  orientation  program  at  Montclair  State  assists  all  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  in  getting  accustomed  to  their  new  surroundings. 

During  the  orientation  period,  freshmen  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  various  officials  of  the  College,  officers  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  the  officers  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  are 
officially  in  charge  of  the  student  phase  of  the  orientation  program,  known 
as  Freshman  Welcome  Week.  Through  the  auspices  of  these  persons,  fresh- 
men and  transfer  students  are  made  aware  of  various  campus  organizations, 
and  of  their  repsonsibilities  and  privileges  as  members  of  the  student  body. 

Through  numerous  activities,  the  College  attempts  to  develop  in  the  new 
student  a  feeling  for  and  appreciation  of  its  history,  traditions,  ideals  and 
objectives.  These  activities  are  conducted  during  the  assemblies  which  are 
held  during  Welcome  Week.  Additional  assemblies  are  planned  during  the 
Fall  semester  so  that  faculty  members,  outside  lecturers  and  campus  organi- 
zations may  address  the  freshmen.  A  "free  hour"  is  set  aside  each  week  so 
these  programs  may  be  scheduled. 

Recognizing  that  an  important,  immediate  adjustment  be  made  by  a  new 
student  in  adapting  to  a  new  social  world,  many  of  the  activities  of  this 
particular  week  are  designed  to  encourage  new  students  to  meet  socially  with 
various  student  groups  and  with  faculty  and  administrative  officials.  The 
social  highlight  of  the  week  has  traditionally  been  the  President's  Reception. 
Other  events  include  the  Big  Brother-Big  Sister  Dance,  which  gives  freshmen 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  juniors,  and  the  Peace  Dance,  which  gives  the 
freshmen  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  Welcome  Week  association  with 
the  sophomores. 

Housing  Accommodations 

The  College  has  five  residence  halls,  each  staffed  by  a  Director.  Chapin 
Hall,  Grace  Freeman  Hall,  and  Russ  Hall  accommodate  four  hundred  women 
and  Stone  Hall  and  Webster  Hall  house  two  hundred  men.  The  regulations 
governing  residence  hall  life  are  determined  by  the  Women's  Inter-dormitory 
Council,  the  Councils  of  the  Men's  Halls,  the  Coordinators  of  Housing,  and 
the  Directors.  Both  individual  and  group  responsibility  are  emphasized.  A 
Resident  Program  Director  assists  in  providing  opportunties  for  social  and 
intellectual  activities  within  the  halls.  Undergraduate  Resident  Assistants  play 
an  important  role  in  helping  freshmen  make  a  happy  and  successful  adjustment 
to  college  and  residence  hall  life. 

Application  for  housing  are  accepted  after  the  Director  of  Admissions 
has  given  official  notice  of  acceptance.  Residence  hall  assignments  are  made 
for  one  year  only  with  priority  given  to  freshmen  whose  homes  are  located 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  campus.  A  limited  number  of  upperclassmen 
live  in  the  residence  halls  to  provide  leadership  and  continuity  in  the  program. 
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Student  Personnel  Services 

Students  who  cannot  be  accomodated  in  the  residence  halls  are  assisted 
by  the  Student  Personnel  Office  in  obtaining  housing  in  private  homes  near 
the  campus.  Off-campus  students  are  included  in  many  of  the  residence  hall 
activities.  An  Off-Campus  Student  Advisory  Board  provides  a  liaison  between 
these  students  and  those  living  in  the  residence  halls. 

Attendance  and  Absences 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  scheduled  classes  regularly.  There 
is  no  official  provision  for  "free  cuts."  The  treatment  and  handling  of  any 
absences  that  do  occur  for  personal  reasons,  including  illness  of  less  than 
two  days,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  individual  faculty  members.  In  the 
case  of  prolonged  illness  causing  absences  of  two  or  more  days,  official 
permission  to  re-enter  classes  must  be  secured  from  the  College  Health 
Center.  Official  excuses  are  also  issued  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  for 
participation  in  College-sponsored  field  or  athletic  trips,  but  in  such  cases 
the  student  is  still  responsible  for  making  up  missed  assignments. 

Health   Services 

The  College  employs  a  full-time  physician  and  five  full-time  nurses  to 
provide  24-hour  per  day  service  for  all  members  of  the  campus  community. 
The  College  Health  Center  is  located  in  the  west  wing  of  the  first  floor  of 
Russ  Hall.  A  health  statement  is  required  of  all  students  entering  the  college. 
An  examination  by  the  College  physician  may  be  required  of  any  student 
during  his  college  career  to  determine  his  physical  condition.  Tuberculosis 
tests  are  required  of  all  members  of  the  college  community  each  year. 

Seniors  must  have  a  physical  examination  before  reporting  to  their  student 
teaching  assignment.  The  result  of  this  examination  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
state  requirements  for  certification  if  the  examination  is  made  within  one 
year  of  graduation.  The  student  may  use  his  personal  physician  or  be 
examined    by    the    College    physician. 

A  Psychological  Counseling  Program  is  available  at  Montclair  State  College. 
This  is  carried  on  with  all  of  the  standards  of  confidentiality  which  is  customary 
for  this  kind  of  program.  Psychological  and  psychiatric  diagnoses  are  available 
for  students  who  display  the  need  for  this  kind  of  aid  but  the  college  is  not 
equipped  or  staffed  for  service  in  this  area  in  depth. 

Student  Insurance 

A  student's  medical  reimbursement  insurance  plan  providing  accident  and 
sickness  benefits  is  vailable  to  all  students.  The  premium  for  one  calendar 
year  is  $21.00  and  is  payable  in  full  at  registration  time.  A  reduced  rate  is 
available  beginning  with  the  second  semester.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
purchase  this  insurance  and  those  participating  in  interscholastic  athletics 
are  required  to  have  it.  In  the  event  of  disability,  students  covered  by  this 
plan  should  get  instructions  for  filing  the  claim  at  the  College  Health  Center. 
Any  questions  regarding  registration  for  the  policy  should  be  directed  to  Mr. 
R.  M.  Stover  in  the  Student  Personnel  Department. 

Student  Counseling  and  Advisement 

All  members  of  the  Student  Personnel  Department  provide  guidance 
and   counseling   opportunities    for   students.    Services    extend    from    personal 
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Student  Personnel  Services 

counseling  of  a  general  nature  to  specialized  counseling  in  such  areas  as 
financial  aids,  part-time  employment,  academic  advisement,  housing,  veterans' 
affairs,  health,  emotional  adjustment,  leadership  training,  and  social  adjustment. 

Each  new  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  from  his  major  department 
for  general  counseling  and  academic  advisement.  Students  usually  remain 
with  their  faculty  advisers  throughout  their  stay  in  college.  Students  are 
expected  to  confer  with  their  advisers  at  each  registration  for  assistance  in 
curriculum  planning  and  to  obtain  program  approval.  Group  advisory  meetings 
are  organized  periodically,  and  students  are  expected  to  participate.  When 
necessary,  students  arrange  for  individual  conferences  with    faculty  advisers. 
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IV    STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

PURPOSE 

Organized  student  activities  are  viewed  as  being  essential  in  the  over-all 
educational  program  of  Montclair  State  College.  By  providing  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  good  citizenship,  leadership,  and  constructive  use  of 
leisure  time,  co-curricular  activities  augment  the  academic  activities  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  total  educational  experience. 

STUDENT    GOVERNMENT    ASSOCIATION 

The  Student  Government  Association  is  composed  of  all  of  the  under- 
graduate students.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  provide  a  representa- 
tive governmental  structure  to  serve  the  student  body  at  Montclair  State 
College.  Through  its  divisions,  the  Student  Government  Association  co- 
ordinates all  efforts  to  elevate  the  standards  of  student  activities  and  establish 
a  closer  relationship  between  faculty  and  students.  This  is  attained  by  means 
of  a  well-rounded  program  of  educational,  social,  cultural,  and  athletic 
activities. 

The  legislative  branch  is  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  class 
and  two  representatives  from  each  major  curriculum.  The  executive  branch 
consists  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  past  President, 
and  representatives  from  each  of  the  major  activity  areas.  Non-voting  advisory 
members  are  the  Dean  of  Students  and  the  Financial  Aids  Officer. 

COLLEGE  LIFE  UNION  BOARD  (CLUB) 

The  College  Life  Union  Board  is  the  division  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  in  charge  of  various  student  activities.  It  is  the  coordinating 
student  organization  for  campus  social,  cultural,  and  recreational  programs. 

The  committees  carrying  out  the  programs  of  the  CLUB,  include  Concert, 
Lecture,  Cinema,  Music  and  Art,  Recreation,  and  Human  Relations 
Laboratory.  Student  membership  is  invited  on  all  committees. 

CLUB  sponsors  quality  programs  and  services  for  the  entire  College. 
Some  of  the  annual  events  are:  major  concerts  in  the  fall  and  spring,  the 
Human  Relations  Laboratory,  the  Alley  Club  (a  Friday  night  coffee  house), 
Homecoming,  Christmas  Ball,  the  Lecture  Series,  transportation  to  off-campus 
athletic  events,  and  Spring  Carnival. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

Montclair  State  College  offers  a  broad  and  comprehensive  sports  program 
which  is  available  to  all  students  of  the  College.  All  College  athletic 
activities  for  men  and  women  are  supervised  and  coordinated  through  a  special 
board  of  student  and  faculty  representatives  called  the  Montclair  Athletic 
Commission.  (See  section  on  Panzer  School  for  details.) 

MUSIC  PROGRAMS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Opportunities  are  open  to  all  Montclair  students  to  broaden  their  classical 
music  backgrounds  through  the  many  varied  musical  organizations  and 
programs.  The  coordinating  body  of  all  music  organizations,  the  Music 
Organization  Commission,  opens  the  doors  for  individual  study  in  musical 
fields  of  special  interest  through  its  different  divisions.  These  are:  the  Symphonic 
Band,  Concert  Band,  College  Orchestra,  Laboratory  Orchestra,  Concert  Choir, 
College  Choir,  Opera  Workshop  and  the  Music  Workshop,  including  various 
types  of  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles. 
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Student  Activities 

The  MOC  has  sponsored  such  distinguished  visiting  performers  and  groups 
as  the  Zurich  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quartet,  and 
duo-pianist  Vronsky  and  Babin,  as  well  as  many  other  specialists  in  the 
classical  field. 

DRAMA  AND  THEATER  PRODUCTIONS 

The  College  recognizes  the  value  of  drama  and  theater  in  the  cultural  life 
of  a  well-rounded  student.  The  Memorial  Auditorium  serves  as  a  laboratory  for 
College  theatrical  activities.  At  least  three  major  productions  are  presented 
each  year  by  Players,  the  under-graduate,  college-wide  dramatic  organization. 
The  program  of  this  oganization  also  includes  workshop  activities  through- 
out the  year  and  assistance  to  other  producing  groups  on  campus. 

FINE  ARTS 

Fine  Arts  is  recognized  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  College. 
Frequent  exhibitions  of  work  of  recognized  artists  and  art  of  elementary  and 
secondary  students  are  displayed  in  the  Foyer  of  Sprague  Library.  The 
College  owns  an  excellent  collection  of  modern  and  contemporary  prints 
which  together  with  paintings  of  fine  arts  students  is  on  display  in  public 
areas  and  administrative  offices. 


STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Through  five  different  publications,  students  serve  the  College  and  gain 
valuable  experience  in  journalistic,  creative  and  managerial  fields. 

The  Arrowhead  is  a  handbook  for  incoming  students.  It  supplies  general 
campus  information,  policies,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and 
serves  as  a  guide  and  reference  not  only  in  the  first  few  days,  but  throughout 
the  first  year  at  Montclair  State  College. 

The  Montclarion  is  the  student  newspaper  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keep  the 
College  informed  of  important  and  interesting  news  on  campus.  All  Mont- 
clair State  College  undergraduates  are  eligible  for  staff  positions;  previous 
experience  is  not  necessary. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  which  presents  a  wide 
range  of  student  literary  talent  in  the  form  of  verse,  short  stories,  essays, 
and  illustrations.  Only  original  student  contributions  are  accepted.  Positions  on 
the  staff  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  student  body. 

La  Campana  is  the  College  yearbook.  It  covers  every  phase  of  College  life 
from  freshmen  hazing  to  graduation.  Staff  positions  are  open  to  all  under- 
graduates. 

Galumph  is  the  Montclair  State  College  humor  magazine.  Galumph  seeks 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  creativity  in  the  field  of  humor  and  to  present  light, 
thought-provoking  comments  on  life. 

COUNCIL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  AND   NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  study  and  discuss  those  national  and 
international  events  and  issues  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  American  life 
and  culture.  Interest  is  stimulated  by  lectures,  films,  and  student  panels  and 
discussions.  The  club  is  open  to  all  students. 
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CAMPUS  RADIO  STATION 

One  of  Montclair  State  College's  newest  organizations  is  the  Voice  of 
Montclair  State  which  began  broadcasting  on  campus  in  the  Spring  of  1967. 
The  radio  station  serves  as  a  medium  for  broadcasting  educational  programs 
involving  all  of  Montclair's  instructional  departments.  Any  undergraduate 
student  with  an  interest  in  broadcasting  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Voice  of  Montclair  State— WVMS. 


EXPERIMENT  IN   INTERNATIONAL  LIVING 

Each  year  the  Student  Government  Association  provides  funds  for  several 
students  to  participate  in  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  during 
their  summer  vacation.  Students  are  picked  by  an  independent  agency  in 
Putney,  Vermont,  to  visit  the  foreign  country  of  their  choice  in  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia  or  South  America.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  country.  The  amount  granted  to  each  student  varies  from  $750.00  to 
$1,300.00  depending  upon  the  country  visited. 

WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Each  year  a  number  of  outstanding  seniors  are  chosen  for  inclusion  in 
this  national  listing.  The  selection  is  based  on  scholarship,  participation  in 
co-curricular  activities,  and  character  qualifications. 

HONOR  SOCIETIES  AND  SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  honor  societies  and  special  interest  clubs  and 
organizations  at  Montclair  State  College.  Departmental  honoraries  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  are  numerous  in  many  fields  of  study.  Music,  Physical 
Education,  Speech,  Arts,  Education,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Business, 
English,  and  Science  are  just  some  of  the  academic  honoraries  at  the  College. 

In  addition,  many  special  interest  clubs  operate  to  meet  the  diversified 
needs  and  interest  of  the  Montclair  student.  They  include  clubs  organized 
to  provide  the  educational,  social,  and  recreational  activities  for  the  student 
body. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES 

Through  the  Inter-Fraternity  and  Inter-Sorority  Councils,  a  system  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  is  conducted.  The  goal  of  these  social  organizations 
is  to  develop  fellowship,  citizenship,  and  character  among  the  members  while 
building  school  spirit  and  morale.  Students  may  be  rushed  by  a  fraternity 
or  sorority  after  their  first  semester  at  Montclair  State  College. 
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V    FEDERAL  AND  COLLEGE  RELATIONS 

Federal  and  College  Relations,  under  the  coordination  of  the  Assistant 
to  the  President,  includes  the  Alumni  Office,  Public  Information,  Institutional 
Research,  and  federal  programs  among  its  functions. 

THE  ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  are 
active  members  if  they  make  an  annual  gift.  Association  officers,  the  executive 
board,  and  the  executive  secretary  plan  a  schdule  of  events  for  all  graduates 
and  their  guests.  ALUMNI  LIFE  is  mailed  to  each  graduate  several  times  a 
year,  giving  news  of  activities  of  the  College,  the  faculty,  and  the  alumni.  In 
addition,  an  annual  magazine,  the  ALUMNI  FORUM,  is  published  and  sent 
to  all  active  members. 

The  Alumni  Association  strives  to  continue  friendships  among  its  members 
and  with  the  College.  There  are  several  regional  clubs. 

The  alumni  maintain  an  office  in  College  Hall,  and  through  their  program 
of  annual  giving  support  the  many  activities  of  the  College  and  of  the  College 
Development  Fund. 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES:  3,921  Normal  School  Diplomas:  11,339 
B.A.  degrees;  3.564  M.A.  degrees  as  of  June  1968. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Montclair  State  College  has  instituted  a  variety  of  programs  which  derive 
from  various  Federal  statutes  or  for  which  Federal  monies  have  provided 
expansion  and  enhancement.  These  have  included  programs  in  National  Sci- 
ence Education;  Outdoor  Education;  Training  Teachers  of  the  Handicapped; 
Distributive  Education;  programs  in  the  general  area  of  Adult  Education 
Resources;  Head  Start,  a  program  in  early  education;  a  Pilot  Program  in 
Electric  Stenography;  Upward  Bound,  a  program  for  the  motivation  of  high 
school  students  for  college  entry;  Experienced  Teacher  Fellowship  Programs 
in  English  Education;  a  special  program  for  the  Preparation  of  Urban 
Teachers;   and   a  special   program   for   school   psychologists. 

THE  MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Although  New  Jersey  provides  the  basic  requirements  for  all  Montclair 
State's  students,  the  College  Development  Fund  supplies,  through  voluntary 
support,  the  extra  ingredients  for  a  well-rounded  education. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  friends  of  the  College,  parents,  alumni, 
faculty  and  student  representatives,  provides  direction  for  this  organization, 
whose  activities  include  bringing  distinguished  cultural  groups  to  the  College, 
the  purchase  of  fine  art  and  scholarly  books,  the  underwriting  of  the  cost  of 
further  study  for  students  and  faculty,  and  the  encouragement  of  travel  for 
both.  The  Fund  will  also  contribute  toward  the  creation  of  additions  to  the 
campus,  i.e.,  a  new  Student  Union  Building,  an  Art  Gallery,  etc. 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC   INFORMATION   AND   PUBLICATIONS 

This  office  prepares  releases  on  college  events  and  student  activities  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  and  TV  stations.  Students  are  asked  to 
fill  out  a  background  card  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  to  facilitate 
sending  news  about  them  to  their  hometown  papers. 
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The  office  also  supervises  a  number  of  publications  and  has  charge  of  the 
Speakers  Bureau,  which  is  made  up  of  faculty  members  available  for  off- 
campus  sp'eaking  engagements. 

FACULTY-STUDENT  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Faculty-Student  Cooperative  Association  is  a  non-profit  corporation 
organized  to  operate  the  College  Book  Store,  vending  machines,  and  other 
student  services.  The  governing  board  is  made  up  of  student,  faculty,  and 
alumni  representatives. 


Graduation 
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VI    INSTRUCTIONAL  DIVISION 

The  Dean  of  the  College  has  direct  supervision  over  the  instructional  division 
of  the  College.  The  Dean  is  assisted  by  department  chairmen,  the  Registrar, 
librarians,  and  committees  in  considering  matters  related  to  instruction.  This 
division  is  concerned  with  curricula  (q.v.),  instructional  facilities,  teaching  aids, 
assignment  of  staff  and  classroom,  and  all  matters  related  to  the  instructional 
program  of  the  College. 

EVENING   DIVISION   AND  SUMMER  SESSION 

Through  this  division  the  College  offers  resident  senior  graduate,  graduate, 
undergraduate  and  teacher  certification  courses  on  campus  during  the  late 
afternoons,  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings,  and  occasionally  off-campus.  Pro- 
grams are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  in-service  teachers,  college  graduates 
who  are  seeking  certification  to  teach  in  New  Jersey  public  secondary  schools, 
as  well  as  others  seeking  further  higher  education. 

Off-campus  courses  are  offered  in  New  Jersey  communities  in  which  the 
teachers-in-service  desire  the  Evening  Division  to  offer  a  particular  course,  if 
that  course  is  listed  in  the  Undergraduate  Bulletin.  Graduate  courses  are  not 
offered  off-campus.  (It  is  necessary  that  twenty  or  more  students  enroll  in  such 
extension  courses.) 

Under  certain  circumstances  Montclair  State  College  daytime  undergraduates 
may  schedule  courses  offered  through  the  Evening  Division.  A  form  describing 
the  procedure  for  doing  this  is  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are:  1 )  elemen- 
tary, junior,  and  senior  high  school  teachers;  2)  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  of  liberal  arts  colleges  seeking  secondary  certificates;  3)  graduate 
students  seeking  the  Master's  degree;  4)  experienced  teachers  seeking  adminis- 
trator's and  supervisor's  certificates;  5)  graduates  of  the  two-  and  three-year 
normal  school  courses  who  are  working  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  6) 
normal  school,  teachers  college,  and  liberal  arts  college  students,  who  have  been 
permitted  to  meet  certain  requirements  through  summer  session  courses;  7) 
regular  evening  division  undergraduates  seeking  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  dgree. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Graduate  programs  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration  and  Supervision, 
Business  Education,  English,  Industrial  Education  and  Technology,  Fine  Arts, 
Foreign  Languages,  Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Pure  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, Music,  Outdoor  Education,  Physical  Education  or  Health  Education, 
Psychology,  Reading,  School  Psychology,  Science,  Social  Science,  and  Student 
Personnel  Services  (School  Social  Work),  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 
The  programs  are  designed  for  in-service  teachers  and  others  desiring  personal 
and  professional  improvement.  Within  each  program  selection  of  courses  are 
made  with  the  recommendation  of  the  graduate  advisor  to  provide  for  the 
needs  and  goals  of  the  individual  student. 

Montclair  senior  undergraduates  who  have  completed  112  semester  hours 
and  who  have  a  high  scholastic  average  may  enroll  in  courses  at  the  400  level 
for  graduate  credit.  A  special  form  for  this  enrollment  is  available  in  the 
Evening  Division  Office.  (See  Graduate  Catalog  for  additional  information.) 

College  seniors  may  apply  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  during  the 
semester  prior  to  graduation.  For  specific  admission  procedures,  see  the  Gradu- 
ate Catalog. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS  (evening  and  summer  session) 

Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session  undergraduate  programs  are  available 
for  qualified  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  as  well  as  qualified  transfer 
students  from  other  colleges.  Programs  are  designed  for  students  who  have  a 
desire  to  pursue  the  baccalaureate  on  a  part-time  basis.  Students  desiring  admis- 
sion must  make  application  through  the  Evening  Division  Office,  and  if  granted 
permission  to  begin  course  work,  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  15  but  not 
more  than  17  semester  hours  of  academic  course  work  at  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege before  formal  acceptance  into  a  program  will  be  considered.  Further  infor- 
mation regarding  all  Evening  Division  and  Summer  Session  programs  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Evening  Division. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION   SCHOOL 

College  High  School 

College  High  School,  a  six  year  high  school,  is  a  vital  part  of  the  College's 
program  of  teaching  education  and  serves  the  College  faculty  and  student 
body  as  a  continuously  available  testing  ground  for  theory  and  procedure. 
Here,  prospective  teachers  have  opportunities  for  systematic  observation  of 
high  school  classroom  instruction  and  for  detailed  study  of  individual  high 
school  age  youngsters. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Demonstration  School  is  its  immediate  coordination 
with  the  College  curriculum.  All  classes  at  the  College  High  School  are  taught 
by  College  professors  as  part  of  their  regular  teaching  assignment  and  in  many 
instances,  the  methods  classes  of  the  College  are  conducted  by  the  very  people 
who  teach  the  particular  subjects  in  the  High  School.  The  closest  possible 
correlation  of  theory  and  practice  is  thus  achieved. 

BUREAU  OF  FIELD  STUDIES 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  offers  educational  travel  courses.  They  are 
described  in  the  section  on  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences.  Additional 
details  are  given  in  bulletins  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies. 

FOREIGN   STUDY  AND   EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

The  College  has  a  student  exchange  program  in  the  field  of  modern  foreign 
languages.  Selected  students,  following  their  sophomore  year,  may  be  offered 
the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  college  or  university 
under  Montclair  auspices.  Students  may  go  to  France,  Canada,  Spain,  Mexico, 
or  South  America.  This  program  is  administered  through  the  Margaret  B.  Holz 
Fund  for  Student  Exchange  by  the  Foreign  Language  Department. 

The  College  offers  to  selected  students  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a  semes- 
ter in  Denmark  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  The  courses  are  conducted 
in  English. 

An  annual  student  exchange  between  the  College  and  Graz,  Austria,  which 
is  the  sister  city  of  the  Town  of  Montclair,  is  maintained  under  the  auspices 
of  Overseas  Neighbors.  There  is  also  a  domestic  exchange  between  Montclair 
State  College  and  Chico  State  College  in  California,  which  annually  involves 
a  dozen  or  more  students  from  each  college. 
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ADULT   EDUCATION   RESOURCE   AND   SERVICE  CENTER 

This  Center  is  organized  for  the  preparation  and  in-service  training  of  teach- 
ers in  programs  of  adult  basic  education,  under  Title  III  Amendments  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  1966,  known  as  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  reading  materials  geared  to  the 
fundamental  skills  needed  by  the  undereducated  adult.  The  Center  maintains  a 
library  of  adult  education  materials  for  curricula  development  and  instructional 
use. 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTER  FOR   ECONOMIC   EDUCATION 

Operated  at  Montclair  State  College  by  the  New  Jersey  Council  on  Economic 
Education,  this  Center  is  dedicated  to  initiating  new  programs  in  economic 
education  and  improving  existing  ones.  It  organizes  and  directs  graduate  credit 
and  non-credit  workshop-seminars  for  teachers  and  also  holds  conferences  for 
other  groups,  such  as  clergymen.  Members  of  its  staff  are  responsible  for  several 
publications  and  for  research  studies  on  various  aspects  of  economic  education 
in  New  Jersey. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Through  the  Placement  Office,  the  College  assists  alumni  and  prospective 
graduates  to  find  teaching  and  administrative  positions  appropriate  to  their 
preparation  and  abilities.  In  carrying  out  its  objectives,  the  office  compiles  cre- 
dentials for  registrants,  notifies  candidates  of  job  opportunities,  informs  pros- 
pective employers  of  qualified  candidates,  distributes  supporting  credentials, 
and  arranges  personal  interviews  for  applicants  and  employers.  The  services 
of  the  office  are  offered  to  undergraduates  and  alumni  without  charge. 
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VII    THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  provides  the  student  with  the 
opportunity  to  gain  a  rich  cultural  background  through  a  variety  of  courses  and 
preparation  in  his  major  field  of  interest. 

Students  in  liberal  arts  have  these  choices  for  majors:  biology,  chemistry, 
earth  science,  English,  French,  German,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  psy- 
chology, Spanish,  speech  and  theater  arts.  In  most  of  these  majors,  a  student 
may  elect  a  professional  sequence  for  teacher  certification  (See  specific  depart- 
ments for  details). 

Students  in  teacher  education  may  major  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 
business  education  with  several  emphases,  distributive  education,  fine  arts,  home 
economics,  industrial  education,  Latin,  music,  physical  education  and  health, 
speech  arts  and  speech  pathology.  Minor  programs  are  available  in  library 
science  and  reading. 

CREDITS 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester  hour  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  weeks.  The  average  student  load  for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen 
semester  hours  of  prepared  work  a  week.  An  average  of  thirty-two  semester 
hour  credits  should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  A  total  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  is  required  for  graduation.  Permission  to 
carry  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those  who 
have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood  that  students  are 
retained  in  the  College  only  as  long  as  they  do  satisfactory  work. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Foreign  Language1  0  to  12  s.h. 

Humanities2   15  s.h. 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences8 15  s.h. 

Mathematics  and/or  Science  12  s.h. 

Major  Field4  32  to  34  s.h. 

Physical  Education  1  s.h. 

Electives4  39  to  53  s.h. 

Total  128  s.h. 

^he  liberal  arts  student  is  required  to  demonstrate  a  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  either 
by  means  of  an  evaluation  or  course  work  in  the  college.  His  proficiency  should  be  that 
usually  attained  through  two  years  of  college  work  in  a  foreign  language,  covering  the 
beginning  and  the  intermediate  levels. 

2  For  the  humanities  requirement,  six  of  the  15  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  two  three- 
semester  hour  courses  in  composition-literature  offered  by  the  English  Department  and 
nine  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  courses  selected  from  art,  music,  speech  or  philosophy. 
Students  are  required  to  elect  courses  in  at  least  two  of  these  areas. 

3  The  social  and  behavioral  distribution  includes  two  development  of  civilization  courses 
with  an  option  for  well-prepared  students  to  take  a  development  of  oriental  civilization 
course  and  a  development  of  early  western  civilization  course.  The  rest  of  the  requirement 
may  be  met  by  selections  from  any  two  of  the  following  areas:  anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  political  science,  psychology  and  sociology. 

4  Since  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  a  liberal  arts  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
general  education,  requirements  for  a  major  are  limited  to  32  to  34  semester  hours.  In 
addition,  no  student  may  take  more  than  ten  credits  in  his  major  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
requirements  for  that  major. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR   BACHELOR   OF   ARTS   DEGREE 
TEACHER   EDUCATION 

Minimum  of  30  semester  hours  in  major  field  of  study. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  student  teaching  experience  consisting 
of  150  clock  hours  of  which  at  least  90  must  be  in  actual  in- 
struction (8  semester  hours  of  credit) 

1  semester  hour  in  physical  education  activities 

Additional  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  bring  total  of 
128  semester  hours. 

(Note:  The  last  24  semester  hours  must  be  taken  at  Montclair 
State  College  and  cannot  be  acquired  through  transfer) 

A  final  grade  point  of  at  least  2.0 

Courses  in  the  teacher  education  program  fall  into  three  main  categories: 
General  Education,  Specialization,  and  Professional  Education.  General  Edu- 
cation is  that  phase  of  education  which  prepares  an  individual  for  purposeful 
and  responsible  citizenship  in  a  free  society  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
prepares  him  for  a  profession  or  occupation.  Courses  in  communications,  the 
humanities,  science,  mathematics,  social  sciences,  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion are  included.  A  broad  educational  background  is  of  particular  importance 
to  a  teacher  in  helping  him  to  recognize  and  develop  the  many-sided  interests 
of  his  pupils. 

PROFESSIONAL  SEQUENCE 
FOR  7-12  TEACHER   EDUCATION   PROGRAMS* 

Psychology- 100         General  Psychology  3  s.h. 

Psychology-200         Educational  Psychology  3  s.h. 

Education  -421         School  in  American  Society  3  s.h. 

Education  -422         Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations 

of  Education 3  s.h. 

"12  s.h. 

Major  Department  Special  Methods  3  s.h. 

'  15  s.h. 

Education  -403         Supervised  Student  Teaching  8  s.h. 

Total  23  s.h. 

*NOTE:  New  Jersey  school  law  requires  teacher  certification  applicants  to  take  an  examina- 
tion in  physiology  and  hygiene.  However,  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  presenting 
"college  study  in  such  areas  as  biology,  personal  health  problems,  community  health, 
school  health,  family  health,  health  counseling,  nutrition,  or  health  administration."  (State 
of  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education  Rules  Concerning  Teachers  Certificates,  Twentieth 
Edition  1966,  Revised  November  1967) 

Consequently,  teacher  education  students  should  plan  to  take  a  course  in  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  areas  in  order  to  meet  certification  requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ALL  K-12  TEACHER   EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

A.  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Humanities 15 

English  6 

Speech    3 

Electives  (Minimum,  two  areas) — Music, 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy-Religion  6 
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Social  dnd  Behavioral  Sciences  15 

2  courses  in  History  and/or  Civilization  6 

General  Psychology  3 

Electives  (Minimum,  two  areas) — Anthropology, 

Economics,  Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociology  6 

Mathematics  and/or  Science  12 

Physical  Education  1 

Total .~~43 

B.  PROFESSIONAL  SEQUENCE  FOR  EDUCATION  (See  Note) 

Education*  6 

Educational  Psychology**  6 

Student  Teaching 8 

Departmental  Methods  3 

Total 20 

C.  SPECIALIZATION   50 

D.  FREE  ELECTIVES 15 

128 

*To  include  pre-professional  experiences  in  addition  to  student  teaching 
**  General  Psychology  required  as  a  prerequisite  for  Teacher  Education  students 

NOTE:  New  Jersey  school  law  requires  teacher  certification  applicants  to  take  an  examina- 
tion in  physiology  and  hygiene.  However,  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  presenting  "col- 
lege study  in  such  areas  as  biology,  personal  health  problems,  community  health,  school 
health,  family  health,  health  counseling,  nutrition,  or  health  administration."  (State  of 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Education  Rules  Concerning  Teachers  Certificates,  Twentieth 
Edition  1966,  Revised  November  1967). 

Consequently,  teacher  education  students  should  plan  to  take  a  course  in  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  areas  in  order  to  meet  certification  requirements. 

STANDARDS 

Rating  Systems 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are  given  in 
letters,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  F. 

A — Excellent  F — Failure 

B — Good  Inc. — Incomplete  Work 

C — Fair  WP. — Withdrawn,  Passing 

D— Poor  WF.— Withdrawn,  Failing 

Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  in  accord 
with  approved  policy,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end  of  a 
semester.  This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  within  six  weeks,  or 
the  course  cannot  be  credited  and  the  mark  becomes  "F". 

STUDENTS  MAY  TAKE  CERTAIN  COURSES  ON  A  "PASS-FAIL" 
BASIS. 

Academic  Standing 

Comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  student's  academic  standing  is  indicated 
in  his  grade  point  average.  The  numerical  equivalent  for  determining  grade 
point  average  follows:  A,  — 4;  B,  — 3;  C,  — 2;  D,  — 1;  F,  O. 
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Students  must  maintain  cumulative  grade  point  averages: 

For  sophomore  standing,  the  student  must  have  completed  at  least  26  credit 
hours  with  a  1.6  average. 

For  junior  standing,  58  credit  hours  with  a  1.8  average. 

For  senior  standing,  90  credit  hours  with  a  2.0  average. 

The  grade  point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  total  grade  points  earned 
by  total  number  of  semester  hours  attempted. 

Transfer  students  will  not  be  accepted  unless  they  have  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2.0.  Transfer  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  letter 
grades  below  "C". 

Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all  under- 
graduate courses  completed  at  Montclair  are  recognized  as  honor  students 
with  the  following  designations: 

Average  of  3A5-3.64-cum  laude 
Average  of  3. 65-3. S4-magna  cum  laude 
Average  of  3.85-4.0  -summa  cum  laude 

The  Dean's  List,  issued  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  gives  recognition  to 
students  with  a  3.5  average  or  better. 

Probation 

Any  student  whose  grade-point  average  for  a  semester  or  for  the  cumulative 
record  falls  below  the  2.0  mark  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  succeeding 
semester.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  that  work  must  be  improved 
in  order  for  the  student  to  be  retained  in  the  College.  Usually  students  are 
not  permitted  to  remain  in  College  on  probation  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
semesters. 

Each  semester  the  records  of  the  students  on  probation  are  received  by  the 
Academic  Review  Committee.  Students  who  are  on  probation  will  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  intercollegiate  competition  provided  the  student  has  a  cumulative 
average  of  at  least  2.0  and  does  not  miss  any  scheduled  classes. 

The  parent  or  guardian  is  notified  whenever  a  student  is  placed  on  proba- 
tion or  dismissed  from  the  College  for  low  scholarship.  If  the  student  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  or  is  independent  of  parental  supervision  and 
support,  he  is  excluded  from  this  policy. 

Reports  of  progress  at  mid-term  each  semester  are  given  by  faculty  for  the 
purpose  of  advisement  to  students  who  may  not  be  doing  satisfactory  work. 
These  reports  are  collected  by  the  Academic  Counselor  and  are  referred  to 
the  faculty  advisers  for  use  in  consultation  with  students.  In  the  case  of  serious 
deficiency  which  may  endanger  a  student's  retention  in  College,  notice  is  given 
to  the  student's  parents  or  guardians  informing  them  of  the  situation. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Professors:  Walter,    Chairman;   Castens,   Cordasco,    Davis,   Gorman,    Mosier, 
Peckham. 

Associate  Professors:  Bourgaize,  Cuff,  Fantone,  Fuchs,  Gallagher,  Gregg,  Haas, 
Hamel,  Heiss,  Kenyon,  Merlo,  Salt,  Sheft,  Sheppard,  Williams. 

Assistant  Professors:  Bernstein,  Bredemeier,  Danzig,  Dick,  Jump,  Ruezinsky, 
Schantz,  Tetens,  Uhia,  Venturini,  Ward. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Education  Department  is  to  provide  the  students 
with  those  basic  professional  experiences  and  learnings  which  are  considered 
essential  for  successful  teaching.  The  selection  of  professional  courses  is  so 
designed  that  a  student  who  receives  credit  for  all  of  the  required  courses  in 
education  and  psychology  plus  a  methods  course  in  his  major  subject  field 
will  meet  the  requirements  for  certification  in  professional  education.  An 
opportunity  is  offered  for  students  to  go  beyond  the  minimum  requirements 
in  educational  electives  in  various  fields  of  education  which  might  be  of  interest 
to  them. 

Beyond  the  technical  aspects  of  offering  courses  in  the  required  areas,  the 
Education  Department  attempts  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  students  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

( 1 )  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part 
in  his  own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing as  an  opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting 
the  social  good. 

(3)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
means  of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by 
student  participation  as  a  teacher  aides  in  actual  high  school  classes 
in  operation,  and  by  direct  classroom  teaching  through  the  student 
teaching  experiences. 

(4)  It  provides  an  analysis  of  the  student-teaching  experiences. 

(5)  It  offers  opportunities  for  the  student  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  school  and  in  community  affairs. 

(6)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  worthy,  life-time  vocation. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  required  courses  in  education  have  been  designed  to  give  a  survey  of  the 
essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  Five  points  of  view  are  em- 
phasized; the  sociological,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  the  pedagogical  or 
technical,  and  the  philosophical.  Although  in  a  given  semester  course  only  one 
or  two  of  these  fields  receive  special  emphasis,  the  content  is  not  limited  to 
them.  There  is  rather  an  attempt  throughout  to  conduct  an  integrated  treatment 
of  professional  problems. 

In  the  organization  of  all  courses  the  needs  of  society,  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students  are  considered.  Content  material  is  taught,  not  as 
detached  from  the  student's  everyday  world,  but  as  part  of  his  professional 
life  in  pre-service  training.  Both  logical  and  psychological  organizations  are 
utilized.  Students  are  introduced  to  many  of  the  newest  innovative  practices  in 
teaching  techniques. 
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In  the  junior  year  the  students  are  required  to  take  one  course  in  secondary 
education,  Ed.  421,  The  School  in  American  Society,  a  general  course  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  secondary  education.  They  are  also  required  to  spend 
some  time  serving  as  Teacher  Aides  in  the  public  schools,  in  order  to  gain  an 
insight  into  the  various  tasks  and  problems  of  a  teacher  in  an  actual  classroom 
setting. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student  teaching  offered  in  the  senior 
year,  in  the  Ed.  422,  Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Education 
is  given.  The  purpose  of  this  course  .  .  . 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  complete  the  regular  program  of  graduation  require- 
ments. For  some  departments  this  period  is  divided  between  the  junior  and 
senior  years;  for  other  departments  all  student  teaching  is  reserved  for  the 
senior  year. 

The  purpose  of  student  teaching  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  relate 
theory  to  practice  under  skilled  supervision;  to  offer  a  chance  to  evaluate  his 
own  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  personal  and  professional  needs;  and  to  deter- 
mine his  readiness  for  responsible  membership  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  teacher  in  a  secondary  school.  In 
addition,  students  whose  certification  majors  also  include  the  elementary  school 
are  assigned  to  a  qualified  elementary-school  teacher  for  a  comprehensive  exper- 
ience covering  all  grade  levels.  While  student  teaching,  the  student  is  required  to 
assist,  observe,  and  participate  in  all  regularly  scheduled  school  activities  and 
to  follow  the  daily  and  vacation  schedules  as  determined  by  the  local  school. 
Wherever  feasible,  assignment  is  made  to  schools  within  daily  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  student's  home;  however,  students  must  accept  assignment  in  any 
community  designated  by  the  College. 

During  student  teaching,  the  student  is  visited  by  supervisors  from  both  the 
subject  matter  and  Education  departments. 

Following  the  student-teaching  internship',  the  student  returns  to  the  campus 
for  further  study  in  professional  and  academic  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  SENIOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

A  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  student  teaching  in  the 
senior  year: 

1 .  Academic  Standing 

a.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  at  the  close  of  the  semester 
immediately  preceding  student  teaching 

b.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  in  the  major  field  of  speciali- 
zation 

c.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  methods  course  in  the  major  area 

d.  No  grade  of  "Incomplete"  or  "F"  in  a  major  area  in  required  subjects. 

2.  Recommendation  by  major  department  chairman 

3.  Approval  by  Committee  on  Student  Teaching  Admission 

4.  Approval  by  the  College  physician  signifying  that  the  student  is  in  good 
health  and  free  from  any  disease  or  physical  defects  which  might  interfere 
with  success  as  a  teacher. 
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5.    A  College  record  free  from  personal  and  social  qualities  considered  un- 
desirable for  the  teaching  profession. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

Courses  numbered  Psychology  100,  200;  Education  421,  422  and  a  depart- 
mental methods  course  are  required  of  all  students;  courses  numbered  other- 
wise are  elective. 

MINOR  IN  READING 

The  course  sequence  in  Reading  will  be  coordinated  with  the  course  sequence 
in  the  major  program  which  the  candidate  is  pursuing.  A  minimum  of  eighteen 
credits  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  minor  program. 

The  minor  program  will  consist  of  the  course  listed  below.  Ed.  464  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  remaining  reading  courses. 

Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  3 

Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills  3 

Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects  3 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading 

Problems  3 

Psyc.    452    Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Handicapped  3 

Three  points  must  be  taken  with  the  adviser's  approval  from  the  fol- 
lowing course  offerings:  3 

Introduction  to  Phonetics 

Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices 

Social  Psychology 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

Total         18 

EDUCATION  COURSES— 15:000 

Ed.  403.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  Cr:  8  s.hrs. 

Ten  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  required  of  all 
students  who  complete  the  regular  program  of  graduation  requirements.  A  complete  de- 
scription is  given  on  page  35. 

Ed.  405.     Teaching  the  Block-of-Time  Program  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Following  a  study  of  the  philosophical  and  psychological  bases  of  the  block-of-time  pro- 
gram, major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methodological  problems  involved  in  teaching  the 
program  and  the  development  of  resource  units  for  use  at  different  levels. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  a  major-minor  combination  of 
English  and  social  studies. 

Ed.  406.     Educational  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to  educational  problems. 
The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  community,  and  the  various  social  forces  that  affect 
the  school  and  its  administration  are  considered.  The  following  topics  are  included: 
family  backgrounds,  community  organization,  social  breakdown,  social  mobility,  socialized 
classroom  methods,  and  the  social  approach  to  individual  behavior  difficulties. 

Ed.  408.     Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio- Visual  Materials        Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  materials  are  studied  in  this  course. 
Techniques  in  developing  individual  reference  catalogs  of  audio-visual  materials  are  stressed. 
The  production  of  school-made  aids  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  the  course.  The  use 
of  the  latest  audio-visual  equipment  is  demonstrated. 
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Ed.  409.     Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio  programs,  amplify- 
ing systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record  players.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  the  use 
of  these  educational  aids.  Problems  of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording  techniques, 
and  program  directing  are  considered.  The  class  visits  radio  stations  for  equipment  and 
program  observation.  Each  student  develops  a  teaching  unit  using  radio  or  sound  equip- 
ment to  vary,  vitalize,  and  improve  educational  practices. 

Ed.  410.     Teaching  Materials  Workshop  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  for  these  persons  who  wish  to  study  advanced  problems  in  the  utilization 
and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials.  Individual  research  is  stressed,  and  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  individual  projects.  Such  problems  as  budget  requirements,  ad- 
ministrative set-up,  establishment  of  film  libraries,  etc.,  are  emphasized.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  student  will  have  taken  Ed.  408  or  will  have  had  the  equivalent  in  practical 
experiences. 

Ed.  415.     Seminar  in  the  Problems  of  a  Classroom  Teacher  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  represents  a  final  opportunity  for  a  student  to  prepare  himself  for  a  teaching 
experience.  It  enables  him  to  review,  evaluate,  and  utilize  his  student-teaching  experience 
by  further  study  and  preparation  in  such  areas  of  teaching  in  which  he  did  not  demonstrate 
a  high  level  of  competency.  It  will  also  introduce  him  to  some  devices  which  will  make 
his  initial  teaching  experiences  more  effective  and  satisfying,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom. 

Ed.  420.     Instructional  Innovations  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  will  attempt  by  means  of  individual  study,  group  discussions  and  projects, 
classroom  demonstrations,  field  trips,  and  video  tapes  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
rapidly  developing  innovative  practices  in  teaching.  It  will  be  organized  on  a  team  teaching 
basis.  The  following  topics  will  be  considered:  (1)  the  teacher  and  his  staff — team  teaching 
planning  and  organization,  teacher  assistants,  and  flexible  scheduling;  (2)  independent 
study — planning  and  organization,  independent  study  skills,  and  resource  centers;  (3) 
technology  of  instruction — programmed  instruction,  instructional  computer  programs,  teach- 
ing machines,  microfilms  and  microfiche,  and  audio-visual  devices  and  materials;  (4)  group 
dynamics — group  relationships  and  interactions,  leadership,  applications  to  teaching;  (5) 
curriculum  adaptations — phasing,  cycling,  individualized  instruction:  and  (6)  student  evalu- 
ations— purposes  and  practices,   instrument  construction,   records   and   reporting. 

Ed.  421.     The  School  in  American  Society  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  school's  functions  and  roles  in  American  society,  its 
relationships  with  society  and  government  for  ideological,  legal,  and  financial  support,  and 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  school  as  a  social  institution.  It  will  be  particularly 
concerned  with  the  adaptations  the  school  must  make  for  varied  social  phenomena  and 
problems.  The  study  of  teaching  as  a  profession  will  also  be  included. 

Ed.  422.     The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations  of 

Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  will  consist  of  the  study  of  the  historical  development  and  philosophical 
foundations  of  education.  It  will  relate  these  to  current  educational  policies  and  practices 
in  America  and  abroad,  and  also  to  the  goals  and  development  of  the  teacher  as  a  pro- 
fessional educator. 

Ed.  423.     Teaching  in  Urban  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes:  an  introduction  to  the  socio-economic  setting  within  which  the 
inner-city  schools  exist;  a  study  of  the  specific  problems  which  the  students  bring  to  the 
school  because  of  their  family  backgrounds;  the  inner-city  system  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  administrators,  teachers  and  special  personnel  (guidance,  medical  staff,  specialists 
in  remedial  work);  recent  theories  and  practices  in  teaching  such  students;  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  change  offered  by  individuals,  groups  and  agencies  concerned  with  change; 
recent  innovations  in  funding;  ideas  for  reorganization  of  the  schools  and  the  school  systems; 
and  the  need  for  the  reorientation  of  the  teachers  now  in  such  schools. 

Ed.  430.     Interaction  Analysis  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  investigation  of  and  experience  in  the  problem  of  objectifying 
observable  pupil-pupil-teacher  relationships  during  the  teaching-learning  process  Students 
will  develop  skill  in  analysis  through  use  of  tapes  and  observation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  classes. 
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Ed.  431.     Individual  and  Group  Dynamics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  seminar  laboratory  experience  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  supervisors  in  the  areas  of  self  understanding  and  effective  human  re- 
lationships. Focus  is  on  individual  behavior  in  learning  groups  and  in  supervisory  con- 
ferences. Participation  in  actual  group  process  provides  opportunity  for  development  of 
insight  into  the  effects  of  one's  behavior  on  others. 

Ed.  451.     Guidance  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  guidance  for  teachers  who  are  concerned  with 
problems  of  guidance  and  human  relations  in  the  classroom,  this  course  also  gives  the 
new  teacher  a  picture  of  the  place  of  guidance  in  the  modern  school,  indicates  the  tech- 
niques by  which  guidance  is  accomplished,  and  identifies  some  of  the  tools  of  the  guidance 
counselor. 

Ed.  461.     The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Recent  trends  in  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  curriculum  and  the  relation 
of  the  curriculum  to  the  aims,  function,  and  organization  of  the  junior  high  school  are 
covered.  Curriculum  patterns  in  representative  junior  high  schools  are  studied  and  evaluated. 
An  opportunity  is  given  to  each  student  to  develop  units  of  work  for  junior  high  school 
subjects  in  the  major  of  his  choice. 

Ed.  462.     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Planned  especially  for  the  inexperienced  teacher  in  all  subject  matter  areas,  this  in- 
troductory course  outlines  the  role  good  reading  plays  in  achieving  both  academic  and 
personal  success  in  every  aspect  of  school  life.  New  teachers  will  want  an  overview  of: 
the  physiological,  psychological  and  sociological  factors  in  reading;  resources  available  to 
the  reading-minded  teacher;  and  the  school's  responsibility  for  helping  the  student  build  an 
inventory  of  reading  skills  by  utilizing  reading  opportunities  in  the  entire  curriculum. 

Ed.  463.     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  help  junior-senior  high  school  students 
to  achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  their  reading-study  habits.  After  examination  of  recent 
materials  and  research  the  class  develops  a  series  of  practical  methods  for  teaching  and 
learning:  the  SQ3R  approach,  the  best  methods  for  taking  examinations,  the  application 
of  reading  to  problem  solving,  the  development  of  memory  and  concentration,  and  the 
various  techniques  for  taking  and  organizing  reading  notes,  and  the  reading  of  homework 
assignments. 

Ed.  464.     Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Good  first  teaching  of  reading  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  sequential  development 
of  reading  skills  which  extend  into  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  In  this  course  methods 
and  materials  currently  in  use  in  elementary  reading  programs  are  studied  with  a  view 
toward  increasing  the  power  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  learner.  How  the  reading  process 
begins,  and  how  it  is  reinforced  are  topics  fundamental  to  all  upper  grade  teachers  who 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  continuing  reading  skills  development  in  all  curriculum  areas. 

Ed.  465.     College  Reading  and  Study  Improvement  Laboratory        No  Credit 

This  workshop  course  is  designed  for  college  students  who  feel  that  reading-study 
problems  are  interfering  with  their  normal  school  progress.  Students  engage  in  supervised 
practice  experiences  which  promote  vocabulary  growth,  more  flexible  reading  speeds,  com- 
prehension and  recall  improvement,  skimming  competency,  and  better  interpretative  and 
critical  reading  techniques.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  reviewing  for  examinations, 
keeping  up  with  daily  reading  assignments,  taking  notes,  and  organizing  the  reading  content 
into  main  and  sub-topic  structure.  Students  may  volunteer  for  this  course  or  be  recom- 
mended by  a  faculty  member. 

Ed.  466.     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Reading  Problems 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Teachers  at  all  levels  and  in  all  content  areas  will  encounter  some  handicapped  readers. 
Education  466  is  a  course  designed  to  introduce  teachers  to  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped. Following  an  examination  of  recent  materials  and  research,  the  class  will  develop 
an  inventory  of  evaluative  and  corrective  techniques  that  represent  a  survey  of  diagnostic 
treatment  and  methodology. 
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Ed.  491.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Teaching  and  Learning       Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  introductory  course  deals  with  teacher-made  tests,  standardized  tests,  and  other 
devices  for  measuring  and  evaluating  achievement,  intelligence,  aptitudes,  social  relation- 
ships, and  personal-social  adjustment.  Instruction  and  practice  are  given  in  diagnosing 
disabilities  in  subject-matter  areas  and  appraising,  marking,  and  reporting  pupil  progress 
The  student  constructs,  uses,  and  evaluates  teacher-made  tests,  selects  and  administers 
standardized   tests,   handles   test   scores,   and   interprets   test  data. 

Ed.  492.     Comparative  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  educational  systems  of  certain  selected  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America 
and  Africa  are  studied  in  an  attempt  to  gain  insight  into  the  essential  qualities  of  American 
education.  In  this  process  the  relationship  between  a  country's  educational  system  and  its 
history,  economy,  politics,  and  social  organization  should  emerge.  Factors  causing  progress 
and  change  in  education  since   1900   are  observed. 

Ed.  493.     Recent  Trends  in  European  Education  Cr:  6  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  a  period  of  approximately  six  weeks  of  seminars 
and  of  observation  and  visitation  to  school  systems  in  Western  Europe.  Present  educa- 
tional policies  and  practices  in  selected  European  countries  are  studied  with  particular 
reference  to  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  shaping  their  cultures.  Similarities  and 
contrasts  among  European  and  the  American  educational  systems  are   analyzed. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION   COURSES 

Although  Montclair  State  College  is  engaged  primarily  in  preparing  sec- 
ondary-school teachers,  the  following  courses  are  offered  to  supplement  the 
curriculum  for  those  major  fields  offering  certification  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Ed.  472.     The  Elementary  School  Curriculum  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  in  the  student  some  practical  and  theoretical  under- 
standing of  such  topics  as:  characteristics  of  young  learners;  the  source,  nature,  and 
function  of  curriculum  goals;  the  various  types  of  elementary  school  administrative  or- 
ganization; the  relationship  between  curricular  patterns  and  classroom  procedures;  and  the 
modern  subject  matter  areas  of  the  elementary  school.  Such  topics  of  interest  as  audio- 
visual aids,  testing,  and  reporting  to  parents  may  be  included.  In  addition  to  formal  teach- 
ing procedures,  field  trips  and  simulation  materials  are  used. 

Ed.  Elementary  School  Language  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  gives  an  overview  of  modern  practices  that  are  used  in  teaching  reading, 
creative  writing,  speaking,  spelling,  and  handwriting  in  the  elementary  grades.  Students 
are  helped  to  recognize  and  to  make  provision  for  readiness  for  learning  in  these  areas, 
to  learn  or  devise  various  techniques  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  different  children  and 
situations,  and  to  evaluate,  select,  and  create  suitable  materials  to  be  used  at  various 
maturity  levels.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  functional  use  of  the  language  arts  in 
the  total  curriculum  and  life  of  the  elementary-school  child. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  STUDIES 

Professors:  Freeman,  Chairman;  Froehlich;  Haas;  Hecht;  Kahn;  Nanassy 

A  ssociatc  Professors:  Willing 

Assistant  Professors:  McCauley,  Petrello,  Rossetti,  Uzzolino 

The  department  of  Business  Studies  prepares  teachers  of  Business  Education 
and  also  prepares  distributive  subjects  teacher-coordinators. 

Business  students  may  choose  one  of  four  programs :  ( 1 )  The  comprehensive 
business  teaching  major.  (2)  Specialization  in  teaching  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting. (3)  Specialization  in  teaching  secretarial  studies.  (4)  Specialization 
in  teaching  distributive  subjects.  All  students  will  be  certified  to  teach  general 
business  subjects.  All  but  the  Distributive  Education  students  will  be  certified 
to  teach  typewriting  who  may  qualify  for  certification  in  typewriting  through 
special  scheduling. 

All  work  in  the  Department  is  open  to  students  who  have  never  studied 
business  subjects  in  high  school.  Students  who  have  had  bookkeeping,  Gregg 
shorthand  or  typewriting  will  be  placed  in  special  sections  for  advanced  prep- 
aration. 

WORK  EXPERIENCE 

All  majors  must  complete  a  minimum  of  ten  weeks  (400  hours)  of  full-time 
practical  business  experience  for  certification.  This  cooperative  work  experience 
must  be  completed  before  the  senior  year  and  includes  at  least  one  summer 
of  full-time  business  experience. 

CERTIFICATION 

Students  who  complete  the  comprehensive  business  teaching  major  will  be 
eligible  for  the  New  Jersey  Secondary  Business  Education  Certificate.  This  will 
certify  them  to  teach  all  the  business  subjects  offered  in  the  high  school  curricu- 
lum (grades  7-12),  including  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  general  business 
subjects,  and  the  secretarial  subjects. 

Those  who  complete  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  teaching  major  will  be 
eligible  for  a  New  Jersey  Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements  to 
teach  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  general  business  subjects  and  typewrit- 
ing. 

Students  who  complete  the  secretarial  studies  teaching  major  will  be  eligible 
for  a  New  Jersey  Secondary  Teachers  Certificate  with  endorsements  to  teach 
secretarial  studies,  the  general  business  subjects,  and  typwriting. 

Those  who  complete  the  distributive  teaching  major  will  be  eligible  for  a 
Vocational-Technical  Distributive  Occupations  Certificate. 

BUSINESS  TEACHING  MAJOR 

Required  Courses: 

B-E-101  Introduction  to  Business  3 

B.E.-103  Typewriting  I  IVi* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting  II  1V&* 

B.E.-201  Accounting  I 3* 

B.E.-202  Accounting  II  3* 

B.E.-203  Typewriting  III  1 

*  Students   who   can    demonstrate    proficiency    in    this    subject    on    a    placement    examination 
will  be   given   advanced   standing   credit. 
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B.E.-205  Stenography  I         3" 

B.E.-206  Stenography  II  3* 

B.E.-300  Business  Mathematics 2 

B.E.-301  Accounting  III  2 

B.E.-305  Business  Law  I  3 

B.E.-308  Economic  Geography 3 

B.E.-401A  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  General 

Business  2 

B.E.-401B  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.-401C  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  Shorthand  1 

B.E.-401D  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.-402  Accounting  IV  2 

B.E.-404  Business  Economics  3 

B.E.-409  Consumer  Education  3 

B.E.-449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  Semirmr  2 

B.E.-Elective    1 
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BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING   TEACHING   MAJOR 

Required  Courses: 

B.E.-101  Introduction  to  Business    3 

B.E.-103  Typewriting  I  IV2* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting  II W2* 

B.E.-201  AccountingI 3* 

B.E.-202  Accounting  II  3* 

B.E.-203  Typewriting  III  1 

B.E.-300  Business  Mathematics 2 

B.E.-301  Accounting  III  2 

B.E.-306  Business  Law  II  3 

B.E.-305  Business  Law  I  3 

B.E.-308  Economic  Geography 3 

B.E.-401A  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  General 

Business  2 

B.E.-401B  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.1401D  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.-402  Accounting  IV  2 

B.E.-404  Business  Economics  3 

B.E.-405  Office  Practice:  Clerical  3 

B.E.-408  Business  Finance 3 

B.E.-410X  Advanced  Accounting  2 

B.E.-449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  Seminar  2 

(Summer  work) 
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SECRETARIAL  STUDIES  TEACHING  MAJOR 

Required  Courses: 

B.E.-101  Introduction  to  Business  3 

B.E.-103  Typewriting  I  l!/2* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting  II  P/2* 

♦Students   who   can    demonstrate    proficiency    in    this    subject    on    a    placement    examination 
will   be   given   advanced   standing   credit. 
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B.E.-201  AccountingI 3* 

B.E.-203  Typewriting  III 1 

B.E.-204  Typewriting  IV 1 

B.E.-205  Stenography  I 3* 

B.E.-206  Stenography  II  3* 

B.E.-300  Business  Mathematics  2 

B.E.-303  Stenography  &  Transcr.  1 3 

B.E.-304  Stenography  &  Transcr.  II  1 

B.E.-305  Business  Law  I  3 

B.E.-308  Economic  Geography 3 

B.E.-401A  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  General 

Business 2 

B.E.-401C  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  Shorthand    1 

B.E.-401D  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

B.E.-404  Business  Economics  3 

B.E.-405  Office  Practice:  Clerical 3 

B.E.-407  Office  Practice:  Secretarial  3 

B.E.-42 1  Finance  &  Investment  for  Famil  ies  2 

B.E.-449  Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  Seminar  2 

(Summer  work) 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  SUBJECTS  TEACHING  MAJOR 
Required  Courses: 

B.E.-101  Introduction  to  Business  3* 

B.E.-201  Accounting  I 3* 

B.E.-300  Business  Mathematics  2 

B.E.-305  Business  Law  I  3 

B.E.-401A  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  General 

Business 2 

B.E.-404  Business  Economics  3 

D.E.-208  Salesmanship* 3 

D.E.-406  Advertising  2 

D.E.-414  Merchandising    2 

D.E.-417  Marketing  2 

D.E.-418  Retail  Store  Management  2 

D.E.-419  Mdse.  Information  2 

D.E.-422  Visual  Merchandising  3 

D.E.-423  Buying  for  Distrib 2 

D.E.-450  Supervised  Work  Experience  &  Seminar  I  2 

D.E.-451  Supervised  Work  Experience  &  Seminar  II  2 

D.E.-452  Prins.  of  Vocational  Education  2 

D.E.-453  Curr.  Develop,  in  D.E 2 

D.E.-454  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  Distributive  Ed.    .  2 

D.E.-455  Coordination  of  D.E 2 

D.E.-456  Organiz.  &  Admin,  of  D.E 2 

B.E.         16 

D.E.        32 
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*  Students  who  can  demonstrate  proficiency  in  this  subject  on  a  placement  examination  will 
be  given  advanced  standing  credit. 
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Students  who  complete  this  major  will  be  eligible  fer  a  New  Jersey  Certifi- 
cate for  teaching  general  business  subjects  and/or  coordinating  distributive 
occupations  programs,  including  related  theory  and  procedures. 

Minors  in  the  Department  of  Business  Studies 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  the  various  business  studies  minors 
fields:  for  majors  in  other  departments: 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING  MINOR  DEPARTMENTS 
OTHER  THAN   BUSINESS  EDUCATION: 

Required  Courses: 

B.E.-201  Accounting  I 3* 

B.E.-202  Accounting  II  3* 

B.E.-103  Typewriting  I  IV2* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting  II   P/2* 

B.E.-301  Accounting  III  2 

B.E.-402  Accounting  IV  2 

B.E.-410X  Advanced  Accounting  2 

B.E.-305  Business  Law  I  3 

B.E.-408  Business  Finance 3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting  III  1 

B.E.-401B  Prins.  &  Meths  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  2 

B.E.-401D  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  Typewriting  1 

25 

Students  who  complete  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  minor  will  be  eligible 
for  a  New  Jersey  Certificate  to  leach  bookkeeping  and  accounting  and  type- 
writing in  grades  7-12. 

GENERAL   BUSINESS  MINOR 

Required  Courses: 

B.E.-101  Introduction  to  Business  3 

B.E.-103  Typewriting  I  P/2* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting  II  P/2* 

B.E.-300  Business  Mathematics  (in  lieu  of 

Mathematics  104)   (2) 

B.E.-404  Business  Economics  3 

B.E.-305  Business  Law  I  3 

B.E.-308  Economic  Geography 3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting  III  1 

B.E.-408  Business  Finance 3 

B.E.-409  Consumer  Education  3 

B.E.-401A  Prins.  &  Meths  of  General  Business    2 

B.E.-401D  Prins.  &  Meths.  of  Teaching  Typewriting  ......  1 

22 

Students  who  complete  the  general  business  minor  will  be  eligible  for  a  New 
Jersey  Certificate  to  teach  general  business  subjects  and  typewriting  in  grades 
7-12. 

*  Students  who  can  demonstrate  proficiency  in  this  subject  on  a  placement  examination  will 
be  given  advanced  standing  credit. 
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SECRETARIAL  STUDIES  MINOR 
Required  Courses: 

B.E.-103  Typewriting  I  IVi* 

B.E.-104  Typewriting  II  li/2* 

B.E.-205  Stenography  I 3* 

B.E.-206  Stenography  II  3* 

B.E.-303  Stenography  &  Transcription,  I 3 

B.E.-203  Typewriting  III  1 

B.E.-204  Typewriting  IV 1 

B.E.-401D  Prins.  &  Meths  of  Teaching  Typewriting    1 

B.E.-407  Office  Practice — Secretarial 

B.E.-405  or  Office  Practice — Clerical 3 

B.E.-421  Finance  and  Investments  for  Families  2 

B.E.-304  Stenography  &  Transcription  II  1 

B.E.-401C  Principles  &  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  ..  1 

25 

Students  who  complete  the  secretarial  studies  minor  will  be  eligible  for  a 
New  Jersey  Certificate  to  teach  secretarial  studies  and  typewriting  in  grades  7-12. 

*  Students  who  can  demonstrate  proficiency  in  this  subject  on  a  placement  examination  will 
be  given  advanced  standing  credit. 


BUSINESS  STUDIES  COURSES- 10:000 

B.E.  101.     Introduction  to  Business  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  business.  It  goes  into  the  functions  of 
business,  bank  services,  credit,  insurance,  forms  of  business  organization,  location  and 
layout,  purchasing  and  stock  control,  production  problems,  finance,  and  personnel  problems. 

*B.E.  103.     Typewriting,  I  Cr:  1Y2  s.hrs. 

This  course,  designed  for  freshmen  who  have  not  had  previous  instruction,  develops  basic 
typing  skills.  Students  also  learn  the  elements  of  letter  set-ups,  tabulation,  and  manuscript 
typing.  Three  periods  a  week. 

*B.E.  104     Typewriting,  II  Cr:  1V2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  improve  speed  and  accuracy  and  to  build  knowledge  of  advanced  letter 
forms  and  tabulations  and  to  provide  vocational  understandings.  Three  periods  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  B.E.  103. 

*B.E.  201.     Accounting,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  basic  course  in  accounting.  It  is  designed  for  the  student  who  has  never  studied 
bookkeeping.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  development  of  a  thorough  understanding  and  mastery 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  After  analyzing  the  elementary 
accounting  equations,  the  student  learns  to  journalize,  post,  take  a  trial  balance,  and  prepare 
financial  statements,  as  applied  to  the  sole  proprietorship  form  of  organization. 

*B.E.  202.     Accounting,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  starts  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  accounting  cycle.  The  student  learns  to 
use  special  journals,  controlling  accounts,  work  sheets,  classified  statements,  reserves,  accruals, 
deferred  items,  reversals,  special  columns,  and  business  papers.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  use  of  voucher  system,  payroll  accounting,  and  accounting  for  taxes.  Prerequisite:  B.E. 
201. 

B.E.  203.     Typewriting,  HI  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course,  emphasizes  skill  building  and  vocational  application  of  typing  skill.  Auxiliary 
skills,  such  as  preparation  of  material  for  duplicating,  special  reports,  etc.,  are  developed. 
Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  104. 

♦Placement  examinations  for  advanced  standing. 
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B.E.  204.     Typewriting,  IV  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Typewriting,  II,  and  complements  instruction  in  Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:   B.E.  203. 

B.E.  204X.     Typewriting  Methods  and  Materials  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  examination  of  the  objectives  of  the  typewriting  program  in  the 
secondary  schools;  a  study  of  the  principles  of  skill  building  applicable  to  the  study  of 
typewriting;  teaching  aids  and  materials  available  in  typewriting;  course  content  for  per- 
sonal use  and  vocational  typewriting;  and  classroom  procedures  directed  toward  the  ideal 
of  carrying  each  student  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  go  toward  his  personal  goal. 

Prerequisite:  Evidence  of  satisfactory  development  of  personal  skill  in  typewriting.  This 
may  be  provided  through 

A.  Satisfactory  completion  of  B.E.  203  (Typewriting,  III) 
or 

B.  Satisfactory  completion  of  an  equivalency  test.  Such  test  to  cover  the  units  of  high 
school  typewriting  and  the  care  of  the  machine:  Speed  of  at  least  50  gross  words  a 
minute,  with  no  more  than  five  errors  on  five-minute  timed  writings;  competence  in 
letter  writing,  tabulation,  manuscript  writing,  multiple  copies,  preparation  of  spirit 
and  stencil  duplicating  materials,  business  forms,  changing  the  ribbon,  care  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  parts  of  the  machine. 

*B.E.  205.     Stenography,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  theory  of  Gregg  Diamond  Jubilee  stenography  is  taught  in  this  beginning  course.  The 
student  learns  to  read  shorthand  fluently  and  to  take  dictation  on  familiar  material. 

*B.E.  206.     Stenography,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Gregg  stenography  theory  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  unfamiliar  dictation  is  given  at 
moderate  speeds.  Vocabulary  building  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite:   B.E.  205. 

B.E.  300.     Business  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  mathematical  concepts  that  help  the  student  to  become 
more  effective  in  his  daily  living  and  as  a  teacher  of  business  arithmetic,  percentage,  simple 
and  compound  interest,  consumer  credit  and  installment  buying,  savings  and  investments, 
mortgages,   pensions,   annuities,   social   security,   taxation,   and   insurance. 

B.E.  301.     Accounting,  III  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  advanced  course  there  is  emphasis  on  all  phases  of  partnership  and  corporate 
accounting,  including:  the  formation  of  partnerships  and  accounts  and  records;  corporate 
surplus  and  dividends;  and  corporate  stocks  and  bonds.  Departmental  and  branch  account- 
ing are  presented  through  exercises  and  laboratory  problems.    Prerequisite:    B.E.   202. 

B.E.  303.     Stenography  and  Transcription,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  is  upon  the  transcription  of  shorthand  notes  into  typewritten  copy.  Atten- 
tion is  paid  to  sentence  structure,  correct  grammar,  spelling,  and  the  development  of  good 
typewriting  techniques.  The  dictation  speed  for  new  material  increases  as  the  course  pro- 
gresses. Prerequisite:  B.E.  206. 

B.E.  304.     Stenography  and  Transcription,  II  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Both  transcription  and  stenographic  skills  are  improved  in  this  course.  Shorthand  theory 
is  reviewed  and  tested.  Office-style  dictation  supplants  some  of  the  conventionally  timed 
dictation.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  303. 

B.E.  305.     Business  Law,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  law  and  its  relationship  to  society,  classes  and  sources  of  law,  the  judicial 
system,  and  court  procedure.  Special  attention  is  given  to  contracts  and  agency.  Case  ma- 
terials and  problems  are  used.  The  Uniform  Commercial  Code  is  used  as  the  basis  for 
statutory  interpretation. 

B.E.  306.     Business  Law,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  B.E.  305.  It  covers  negotiable  instruments,  personal  prop- 
erty, bailments,  and  sales.  Case  materials  and  problems  are  used.  The  source  for  statutory 
interpretation  is  the  Uniform  Commercial   Code.   Prerequisite:    B.E.   305. 

*  Placement  examinations  for  advanced  standing. 
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B.E.  308.     Economic  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  geographic  areas  of  the  world  and  the  trade 
routes  between  these  areas.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  influence  that  natural  environment  has 
upon  production,  trade,  and  the  utilization  of  important  agricultural,  forestry,  minerals  and 
manufactured  commodities. 

B.E.  401A.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  methodology  of  teaching  the  general  business  subjects,  in- 
cluding general  business,  business  law,  and  consumer  education.  Content,  lesson  planning, 
visual  aids,  and  evaluation  procedures  are  considered  for  each  subject.  Prerequisites:  B.E. 
101,  305,  308. 

B.E.  401B.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  brief  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of  bookkeeping  instruction  and 
materials,  and  aims  and  objectives  in  the  light  of  current  trends.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  textbook  selection,  lesson  planning,  classroom  and  teaching  procedures,  tests  and  measure- 
ments, audio-visual  and  other  teaching  aids.  A  test  of  subject  matter  competency  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  10  semester  hours  of  accounting. 

B.E.  401C.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  Cr:  1  s.hrs. 

Techniques  of  teaching  beginning  stenography  and  advanced  dictation  and  transcription 
are  provided  in  this  course.  Effort  is  made  to  keep  the  students  up  to  date  in  the  use  of 
equipment,  supplies,  audio-visual  aids,  system  changes,  and  newest  methods.  Prerequisite: 
B.E.  303  and  304  and  evidence  by  test  of  proficiency  in  stenography,  typewriting,  and 
transcription  skills. 

B.E.  40 ID.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting         Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  deals  with  the  techniques  of  teaching  beginning  and  advanced  typewriting, 
with  attention  given  to  the  psychology  of  skill  development.  Students  will  be  acquainted  with 
trends  in  methodology  and  with  modern  equipment.  Prerequisites:  B.E.  203,  204. 

B.E.  402.     Accounting,  IV  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Manufacturing  and  cost  accounting  procedures  are  presented  with  complete  analysis  for 
the  advanced  student  of  accounting.  Both  the  accounting  for  manufacturing  operations  as 
well  as  procedures  for  preparation  of  the  periodic  summary  for  a  manufacturing  enterprise 
are  considered.  Job  order  and  process  accounting  are  studied  in  detail  as  well  as  the 
problems  of  budgets  and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements.  Prerequisite: 
B.E.  301. 

B.E.  403.     Advanced  Dictation  and  Transcription  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  teacher  of  stenography  and  transcription  from  the  view- 
point of  his  own  class  situation  and  also  to  improve  his  skill. 

Those  who  take  this  course  should  have  had  a  methods  course  in  stenography  and  have 
at  least  student  teaching  experience. 

B.E.  404.     Business  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Although  the  nature  and  scope  of  economics  is  presented,  this  course  deals  primarily 
with  the  business  aspects  of  economics  as  related  to  the  free  enterprise  system,  money,  credit 
and  banking,  Gross  National  Product,  and  devices  measuring  economic  progress.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  business  fluctuations  and  business  cycles,  taxation  and  government 
finance  are  also  included  as  specific  areas  of  course  coverage. 

B.E.  405.     Office  Practice— Clerical  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Much  of  the  work  in  this  course  involves  the  use  of  machines — calculating,  duplicating, 
accounting,  special  typewriters,  and  transcribing  machines.  Filing  is  also  part  of  the  course. 

The  major  purpose,  however,  is  to  develop  study  techniques  and  attitudes  which  will 
enable  students  to  teach  others  to  use  similar  but  not  necessarily  the  same  equipment.  For 
this  reason,  the  operation  breakdown  is  a  basic  tool  used  for  instruction.  Service  to  the 
school  is  a  requirement. 

B.E.  407.     Office  Practice— Secretarial  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  familiarizes  the  prospective  teacher  of  secretaries  with  the  operation  of  voice- 
writing  and  duplicating  equipment.  The  duties  of  the  secretarial  worker  are  studied.  Under- 
standing of  office  procedures  and  stenographic  skills  are  strengthened  through  supervised 
office  assignments  and  class  work  projects. 
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B.E.  408.     Business  Finance  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of  business  organizations 
from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promotion,  during  operation  and  expansion,  and  during 
the  period  of  reorganization.  Problems  involving  financing  by  means  of  stocks,  borrowing 
capital,  mortgages,  bonds,  and  notes  are  solved. 

B.E.  409.     Consumer  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of  the  consumer  in  the  economy,  some  of  the  forces 
affecting  consumer  demand,  governmental  and  private  agencies  aiding  the  consumer,  and 
development  of  intelligent  techniques  for  buying  and  using  consumer  goods  and  services. 
(Not  open  to  students  who  completed  B.E.  421.) 

B.E.  410.     Advanced  Accounting  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  advanced  course  for  students  who  have  two  years  of  accounting  emphasizes  problems 
related  to  basic  accounting  principles,  cost  accounting,  and  intermediate  accounting.  Topics 
considered  include  determination  of  net  income,  valuation,  consignments,  preparation  and 
analysis  of  financial  statements,  partnerships,  and  bankruptcy.  Prerequisite:  B.E.  402  or 
college  equivalent. 

B.E.  411.     Tax  Accounting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture. Extensive  training  is  provided  in  the  application  of  basic  principles  to  the  specific 
problems  of  the  individual.  All  forms  involved  in  individual  tax  returns  are  studied.  Pre- 
requisite: 12  semester  hours  of  accounting. 

B.E.  420.     Field  Studies  in  Business  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  introduce  business  education  students,  through  direct  observation,  to 
the  realities  of  the  business  world.  Field  trips  are  made  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
which  include  visits  to  business  organizations  where  the  following  types  of  business  activity 
or  relationships  may  be  observed:  production,  merchandising  and  advertising,  finance,  trans- 
portation and  communication,  employer-employee  relationships,  government  and  business 
relationships.  Field  trips  are  supplemented  by  regular  class  sessions  where  discussions  are 
held  and  visual  aids  presented  to  make  the  visits  more  meaningful. 

B.E.  421.     Finance  and  Investments  for  Families  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  investments,  trusts,  and  estates.  It  concerns  itself  with  types 
of  securities,  diversification,  sources  of  information,  operation  of  the  stock  market,  and 
analysis  of  financial  statements.  Also  covered  are  trusts,  wills,  and  estate  planning.  (Not 
open  to  students  who  completed  B.E.  409). 

B.E.  433.     Seminar:  Study  of  Use  of  Multiple-Channel  Equipment  in  the 

Business  Education  Classroom  3  s.hrs. 

This  seminar  concentrates  on  the  use  of  multiple-channel  equipment  in  the  teaching  and 
development  of  skills;  explores  the  learning  materials  presently  available;  experiments  with 
the  development  of  original  learning  materials;  studies  problems  arising  for  the  teacher 
and  the  student  in  the  use  of  such  equipment;  and  explores  the  possibility  of  independent 
study  in  the  skills  areas.  The  writings  and  experiences  of  others  using  similar  installations 
are  evaluated.  Various  makes  of  equipment  are  studied.  Some  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
such  equipment  is  achieved. 

B.E.  434.     Data  Processing — Introduction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  classroom  teacher  with  literature 
and  vocabulary  of  data  processing;  to  study  input  and  output  media;  types  of  equipment; 
to  examine  actual  installations;  and  to  consider  data  processing  in  terms  of  the  high  school 
program  and  high  school  placement.  The  significance  of  job  analysis  and  systems  develop- 
ment is  stressed. 

B.E.  435.     Unit  Record  Equipment  I.  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Concepts  and  operational  techniques  of  punched  card  data  processing  machines.  Control 
panel  wiring  and  experience  with  the  card  punch,  accounting  machine,  verifier,  and  sorter. 
Lecture:  2  hours;  Laboratory:  2  hours. 

B.E.  436.     United  Record  Equipment  II.  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Advanced  concepts  and  operational  techniques  of  punched  and  data  processing  machines. 
Control  panel  wiring  and  experience  with  interpreter,  reproducer,  and  allied  equipment. 
Emphasis  on  individual  projects.  Lecture:  2  hours;  Laboratory:  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Unit 
Record  Equipment  I. 
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B.E.  449.     Supervised  Business  Work  Experience  and  Seminar       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  student  who  has  not  had  extensive  full-time  business  experience  has  an  opportunity 
to  work  full-time  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer  in  a  business  position  under  College 
supervision.  An  evening  conference  is  held  weekly  to  discuss  problems  related  to  the  work 
experience  program. 

B.E.  470.     Business  Education  for  Teachers  of  the  Disadvantaged    Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  business  subjects  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  disadvantaged  students.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  occupational  opportunities  open  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  secondary  school  business  program  which  will  prepare  them  for 
these  occupations.  Teachers  will  build  curricula  and  develop  special  instructional  materials 
and  methods  needed  for  disadvantaged  students  in  the  inner-city  schools. 

B.E.  480.     Touch  Shorthand  in  Recording  Communication  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  concentrates  on  introducing  keyboard  reaction  patterns  and  theory  concepts 
of  the  touch  shorthand  machine  and  in  developing  basic  skills  and  a  knowledge  of  operation 
of  the  machine.  Time  will  also  be  devoted  to  discussing  methods  of  presentation,  and  there 
will  be  discussions  on  how  the  teacher  would  organize  and  evaluate  a  course  in  touch 
shorthand. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  COURSES— 16:000 

D.E.  208.     Salesmanship  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Techniques  of  successful  selling  are  studied.  Topics  covered  include  selections  of  prospects, 
the  approach,  determining  needs,  sales  presentation,  overcoming  objections  of  the  customer, 
closing  the  sale,  and  "plus"  selling.  Assigned  sales  presentations  are  incorporated  in  the 
applications  of  the  selling  techniques  learned.  (Part-time  work  experience  recommended 
when  taking  Salesmanship.) 

D.E.  406.     Advertising  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  comprehensive  view  is  given  of  the  policies  and  procedures  involved  in  the  planning, 
preparation,  and  application  of  advertising  in  a  retail  store.  A  critical  approach  is  taken  to 
the  problems  confronting  the  field  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  definition  of  sales  promotion,  objectives,  establishment  of  policies,  analysis  of  sales 
potentials,  evaluation  of  media  and  agents,  coordination  and  follow-up  of  sales  promotion 
and  advertising.    (Part-time  work  experience  is  recommended   when   taking   Advertising.) 

D.E.  414.     Merchandising  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  analyzes  the  problem  of  how,  what,  where,  and  when  to  buy;  terms  of  pur- 
chasing, tested  receiving  and  marketing  procedures;  mathematics  of  merchandising — setting 
retail  price,  planning  mark-up  and  mark-down;  and  inventory  controls.  (Part-time  work 
experience  recommended  when  taking  Merchandising.) 

D.E.  417.     Marketing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  distribution  and  services  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  consumer.  Marketing  policies  and  practices  are  covered  as  well  as  the  evolu- 
tion and  change  of  marketing  procedures  and  recent  governmental  activities  affecting  market- 
ing. A  managerial  approach  to  the  subject  is  given. 

D.E.  418.     Retail  Store  Management  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  main  objective  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  problems  involved  in 
the  successful  operation  of  a  retail  organization.  Attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of 
the  store  for  business,  the  movement  of  merchandise  from  the  resource  to  the  store,  the 
preparation  of  the  goods  for  sale,  the  movement  of  the  goods  to  the  selling  floor  and  then 
to  the  customer.  Customer  adjustment  policies,  store  protection,  and  the  latest  kinds  of 
equipment  used  by  retail  stores  are  also  discussed  and  evaluated.  (Part-time  work  ex- 
perience recommended  when  taking  Retail  Store  Management.) 

D.E.  419.     Merchandise  Information  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Merchandize  information,  both  textiles  and  non-textiles,  is  covered  to  give  the  student  the 
background  and  selling  information  needed  in  the  field  of  retailing.  Students  will  be  given 
standards  for  determining  quality  of  products  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  them. 
Manufacturing  processes  of  various  products  will  be  considered. 

D.E.  422.     Visual  Merchandising  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  and  elements  of  color,  line,  form,  texture,  and 
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space  as  they  relate  to  displays,  merchandising,  and  advertising.  Topics  include  appropriate 
display  space,  lighting  arrangements,  improvisation  of  display  equipment,  the  use  of  paper 
mache  forms,   seasonal  displays,   equipment,   and  care  of  display  fixtures. 

D.E.  423.     Buying  For  Distribution  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  employed  in  performing  the  functions  of  the  merchandise  divi- 
sion of  a  store.  The  functions  of  the  buyer  and  the  many  facets  of  the  buyer,  and  problems 
in  the  store  are  discussed.  Other  topics  included  are  customer  demand  analysis,  comparison 
shopping,  bargain  hunting,  and  planning  the  buyer's  budget.  Buying  fashions,  staples  for 
independent  stores,  chain  stores,  and  resident  buying  offices,  as  well  as  foreign  buying,  is 
covered. 

D.E.  450.     Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Students  will  gain  supervised  paid-for  work  experience  in  a  cooperating  department  or 
mass  merchandise  (discount)  store.  As  part  of  the  supervised  work  program  they  attend 
a  weekly  evening  seminar  in  which  discussions  will  center  on  their  activities  in  the  stores 
and  on  their  development  of  executive  abilities  during  the  training.  Trainees  are  required  to 
submit  regular  progress  reports.  Work  program  is  in  operation  full-time  during  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  of  the  summer  session.  Undergraduates  take  this  course  during  the  summer 
following  completion  of  sophomore  year. 

D.E.  451.     Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar  II  Cr.  2  s.hrs. 

Supervised  paid-for  store  experience  is  gained  in  a  specialty  or  limited-price  variety  store. 
Students  attend  a  weekly  evening  seminar  in  which  discussions  will  center  on  their  activities 
in  the  stores  and  on  their  development  of  executive  abilities  during  the  training.  Trainees  are 
required  to  submit  regular  progress  reports.  Work  program  is  in  operation  full-time  during 
ten  to  twelve  weeks  of  the  summer  session.  Undergraduates  take  this  course  during  the 
summer  following  completion  of  junior  year. 

D.E.  452.     Principles  of  Vocational  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators  with  the 
basic  principles  and  practices  of  vocational  education.  The  course  covers  the  cooperative 
Federal-State  programs  of  vocational  education  developed  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
George-Barden   Act,   George-Deen   Act,   and   the   1963   Vocational   Education   Act. 

D.E.  453.     Curriculum  Development  in  Distributive  Education       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators  with  the 
construction  of  the  distributive  education  curriculum.  Included  are  an  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  community  in  curriculum  planning,  careful  planning  and  group 
cooperation  in  curriculum,  the  over-all  development  of  the  pupil,  developing  vocational 
competencies  in  curriculum,  adult  education  curriculum  planning,  keeping  records  and 
results   through   follow-up   procedures,    and   the   evaluation    of   curriculum. 

D.E.  454.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Distributive  Education         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators  with  the 
basic  principles  of  teaching  distributive  education  as  well  as  specific  methods  of  teaching 
the  program.  Coverage  includes  the  federal  legislation  as  it  relates  to  the  program,  coordi- 
nator's duties,  methods  in  teaching  store  subjects,  use  of  lecture  and  demonstration  in  teach- 
ing, forms,  reports  and  manuals,  planning  the  lesson,  human  relations  for  store  personnel, 
visual  aids,  free  sources  of  materials,  textbook  evaluation,  trade  journal  use,  and  the  DE 
club  as  a  teaching  device.  Teaching  demonstrations  are  also  a  part  of  the  program. 

D.E.  455.     Coordination  of  Distributive  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators  with  the 
objectives  of  distributive  education  as  they  relate  to  the  coordinated  distributive  education 
program.  Included  are  the  coordinator's  job,  basic  factors  of  cooperative  programs,  the 
use  of  advisory  committees,  policies  of  local  school  systems,  making  preliminary  surveys  of 
the  community,  evaluating  training  possibilities,  selecting  training  agencies,  pupil  selection, 
supervision  and  directed  study  methods.  (Part-time  work  experience  recommended  when 
taking  Coordination  of  Distributive  Education.) 

D.E.  456.     Organization  and  Administration  of  D.E.  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  educators  and  prospective  educators  with  the 
objectives  of  distributive  education  and  with  the  details  and  problems  of  organizing  and 
administering  as  well  as  supervising  a  complete  cooperative  program  in  distributive  education. 
Areas  covered  are:  organization  of  vocational  education  on  the  federal-state  and  local  levels, 
understanding  the  use  of  a  state  syllabus,  setting  up,  supervising  and  operating  a  coopera- 
tive program,  surveys  of  community  needs  and  student  needs,  physical  equipment  require- 
ments, advisory  committees,  and  the  use  of  public  relations  and  extension  programs. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Professors:  Bohn,  Chairman;  Earley,  Krauss,  Pettegrove,  Radner,  Young 
Associate  Professors:  Almquist,  Hanson,  Leavitt,  Roberts 

Assistant  Professors:  Gardner,  Gordon,  McGee,  Mickelson,  Reaske,  Rich,  Rudy 
Assistant  Professors  II:  Barrett,  Becker,  Buehrens,  Davidson,  Dell,  Feierabend, 
Grieco,  Lovasco,  McCrory,  McKnight,  Paul,  Solter,  Stone 

Objectives: 

1.  To  cultivate,  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  for  both  personal  development  and  social  responsibility. 

2.  To  accumulate,  specifically,  knowledge  of  the  various  facets  of  English 
as  a  study:  World,  English,  and  American  literatures;  English  as  a  lan- 
guage; Writing-expositional,  creative,  journalistic. 

ENGLISH   MAJOR  Required:  33  s.hrs. 

Required  Courses:  21  S.H.  S.H. 

English  151  History  of  the  Drama  in  England  3 

English  211  History  of  the  English  Language  3 

English  221  American  Literature  I  3 

English  222  American  Literature  II  3 

English  341  The  Art  of  Poetry 3 

English  354  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays  3 

English  361  The  English  Novel  3 

Elective  Courses:  Required:  12  s.hrs. 

S.H. 

English  104       Creative  Writing  3* 

English   121       Myth  and  Literature  2* 

English  122       Forms  of  Literature  2* 

English  123       Eastern  World  Literature  3* 

English  161       The  Short  Story  3* 

English  205       Critical  Writing  and  the  Essay 3 

English  231       The  Age  of  Pope  3 

English  232       The  Age  of  Dr.  Johnson  3 

English  251       Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  2* 

English  252  Contemporary  Drama:  Wilder  to  the  Present  ....  2* 

English  262       The  Modern  Novel:  Flaubert  to  Lewis  2* 

English  263  The  Contemporary  Novel:  Hemingway  to  the 

Present  2* 

English  309       Practical  Journalism  3* 

English  311       Language,  Thought,  and  Behavior  2* 

English  312       English  as  a  Second  Language  2* 

English  321       Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture  2* 

English  322       Five  Great  Books  2* 

English  331       The  Age  of  Wordsworth  3 

English  342       Metaphysical  Poetry 2 

English  355       Restoration  Drama  2 

English  408       Advanced  Creative  Writing  3 

English  409       Playwriting    2* 

English  419       English  Grammar  and  Linguistics  2 

*  Humanities  Electives  for  Non-English  Majors. 
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English  422  British   Literature  to    1798  3 

English  423  British  Literature,  1798  to  the  Present  3 

English  431  The  Age  of  Chaucer  3 

English  433  Shaw,  Galsworthy  and  Wells  3 

English  441  Modern  Poetry:  French  Symbolists  to  Eliot 

English  442  Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  to  the  Present  2 

English  453  Theme,  Form,  Idea  in  the  Drama  2 

English  454  Film  and  Society  3* 

English  461  Biography    3* 

English  462  Autobiography    3* 

"■Humanities  Electives  for  Non-English  Majors. 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  se- 
quence outlined  on  page  31.  These  students  are  advised  to  elect  English  371, 
419,  and  422  to  increase  their  teaching  proficiency. 

Teacher-Education  majors,  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  especially  to  deal 
with  reading  difficulties,  are  urged  to  elect  the  following  sequence  of  reading 
courses: 

Ed.  462     Survey  of  Reading  Methods  in  the  Secondary  School 
Ed.  463     Reading  and  the  Improvement  of  Study  Skills 
Ed.  464     Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction 

See  Reading  Minor,  Education  Department. 

ENGLISH   MINOR  Required:  21  s.hrs. 

Required  Courses:  15  S.H.  S.H. 

English   151        History  of  the  Drama  in  England  3 

English  221        American  Literature  I  3 

English  222       American  Literature  II    3 

English  341       The  Art  of  Poetry  3 

English  361       The  English  Novel  3 

Elective  Courses  Required:  6  s.hrs. 

Any  combination  of  courses  from  the  list  of  electives  and  from  major  re- 
quired courses:  (Eng.  211,  354  recommended  to  the  candidate  for  teacher 
certification.) 

ENGLISH   COURSES— 20:000 

Eng.  104.     Creative  Writing  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Each  student  is  assisted  to  recognize  and  develop  his  creative  ability  in  writing  and  to 
find  his  best  form  and  style  through  writing  and  through  criticism  by  the  instructor  and  the 
class. 

Eng.  105.     Composition  and  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Reading,  with  insight  and  vividness,  selected  literary  works  from  different  periods  and 
cultures  becomes  the  basis  for  emphasizing  principles  and  methods  of  expository  writing. 
A  substantial  number  of  written  exercises  is  required  to  provide  practice  in  both  composi- 
tion and  literary  analysis. 

Eng.  106.     Composition  and  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  writing  and  interpretive  skills  developed  in  English  105  are  applied  to  representative 
selections  of  literature  typifying  the  major  cultural  epochs  of  the  Western  World,  studied 
in  chronological  order.  In  addition  to  frequent  written  exercises,  a  research  paper  dealing 
with  some  aspect  of  the  literature  is  required. 

Any  student  in  either  105  or  106  considered  by  his  instructor  to  be  in  need  of  additional 
instruction  in  the  basic  mechanics  of  writing   (spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and   sentence 
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structure)  will  be  assigned  to  a  special  non-credit  section,  which  will  meet  once  a  week  and 
in  which  the  individual  student  will  concentrate  on  his  particular  deficiencies.  A  student  so 
designated  must  complete  the  work  of  this  special  course  satisfactorily  before  he  is  given 
credit  for  either  105  or  106. 

Eng.  107.     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Eng.  108.     Writing  and  Literary  Analysis  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  general  objectives  of  these  courses  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  105  and 
106.  They  differ  in  more  advanced  writing  assignments  and  in  more  extensive  literary  cov- 
erage. Western  World  Literature  is  studied — from  antiquity  through  the  medieval  the  first 
semester,  and  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  contemporary  the  second  semester.  Only  those 
students  who  satisfy  the  English  faculty  of  their  ability  and  general  preparation  will  be 
admitted  to  these  courses. 

Eng.  121.     Myth  and  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Selected  primitive  and  classical  myths  are  studied  comparatively  with  emphasis  on  some 
of  the  major  motifs  and  archetypes.  Selected  literary  works  are  analyzed  to  illustrate  how 
myth  and  myth-making  process  function  in  the  literary  work  of  art.  Theories  about  the 
origin  of  myths  are  considered. 

Eng.  122.     Forms  of  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Distinctive  characteristics  and  functions  of  literary  forms  are  studied.  Attention  is  focused 

on  present-day  types.  Critical  principles  are  established  to  further  the  reading  of  contem- 
porary writers. 

Eng.  123.     Eastern  World  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  classics,  as  well  as  standard  modern  works,  of  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  will 
be  studied  and  interpreted.  The  works  selected  will  include  religious,  philosophical,  and 
love  poetry;  epics,  short  stories,  novels,  and  drama. 

Eng.  151.     History  of  Drama  in  England  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  aesthetic,  historical,  and  cultural  analysis  of  dramatic  literature  in  England  is  made 
from  medieval  origins  to  the  Twentieth  Century.  All  important  phases  of  the  development 
are  studied  so  that  a  comprehensive  survey  is  achieved. 

Eng.  161.     The  Short  Story  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving  literary  form,  emphasizing  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Stories  are  analyzed  for  both  human 
and  literary  values. 

Eng.  205.     Critical  Writing  and  the  Essay  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Critical  analysis  of  essays  as  a  literary  form  enables  the  student  to  recognize  the  art  of 
essay  writing,  to  improve  his  critical  thinking,  and  to  develop  his  technique  of  writing. 

Eng.  211.     History  of  the  English  Language  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  development  of  English  from  its  Indo-European  origins  to  the  present  is  studied. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  Germanic  strains,  the  morphology  of  Old  English,  and  the 
dialects  of  Middle  English.  Samples  of  the  writing  of  successive  periods  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  dynamics  of  the  language. 

Eng.  221.     American  Literature,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Literary  works  from  William  Bradford  through  James  Russell  Lowell  are  studied  in 
relation  to  their  political  and  social  backgrounds  as  a  record  of  events  and  influences  form- 
ing a  new  nation. 

Eng.  222.     American  Literature,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Literary  works  from  Walt  Whitman  to  the  present  are  studied  to  direct  attention  to  their 
aesthetic  value  and  to  their  political  and  social  background  and  influence. 

Eng.  231.     The  Age  of  Pope  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Satire  in  verse  and  prose,  journalism,  the  sentimental  drama,  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
novel  are  focal  points  of  this  course.  Authors  studied  include  Pope,  Swift,  Addison  and 
Steele,  Shaftesbury,  Mandeville,  and  Thomson. 

Eng.  232.     The  Age  of  Dr.  Johnson  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  major  literary  figures  of  the  last   half   of  the   Eighteenth   Century   are   introduced. 
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Beginning  with  the  renowned  Doctor  and  the  members  of  the  "Club,"   the  study  continues 
with  such  poets  as  Gray,  Cowper,  Chatterton,  Blake,   and  Burns. 

Eng.  251.     Modem  Drama:  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Representative  plays  from  Ibsen  to  O'Neill  are  studied  for  their  traditional,  aesthetic 
values  and  for  their  unique  contributions  to  the  development  of  modern  drama.  Critical 
insight  and  historical  perspective  are  emphasized  as  keys  to  understanding  and  appreciation. 
Attendance  at  live  productions  is  required. 

Eng.  252.     Contemporary  Drama:  Anderson  to  the  Present  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Key  plays  from  Anderson  to  the  present  are  studied  for  their  emphasis  on  the  "new"  in 
the  theater.  The  plays  are  criticized  for  their  aesthetic  and  sociological  values.  Attendance 
at  live  productions  is  required. 

Eng.  262.     Modern  Novel:  Flaubert  to  Lewis  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

British,  American,  and  Continental  novels  from  1850  to  1925  are  reviewed.  Critical 
attention  is  directed  toward  political,  social,  and  literary  values  in  selected  novels.  Selected 
novels  are  read  and  examined  intensively. 

Eng.  263.     Contemporary  Novel:  Hemingway  to  the  Present  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  broad  cultural  implications  of  the  20th  Century  novel  are  examined.  Social,  political, 
psychological,   and   spiritual  trends  are   given   special   attention. 

Eng.  309.     Practical  Journalism  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Practical  Journalism  is  a  fundamental  course  in  the  basic  procedures  and  practices  in  a 
professional  field.  The  constructive  use  of  and  respect  for  the  power  of  the  printed  word  are 
stressed.  The  student  puts  into  practice  immediately  his  newly  acquired  knowledge  by  writing 
articles  or  by  correcting  copy  for  the  MONTCLARION.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
English  Department. 

Eng.  311.     Language,  Thought,  and  Behavior  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  effects  of  language  on  human  thinking,  behavior,  and  presonality  are  examined.  Ways 
in  which  language  organizes  our  thinking  and  shades  our  responses  are  studied.  Recent 
studies  of  the  problems  of  verbal  communications  are  reviewed. 

Eng.  312.     English  as  a  Second  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Language  patterns  and  usage  in  oral  and  written  English  are  studied  and  practiced  with 
consideration  given  to  needs  of  individual  students.  Some  time  is  spent  on  comparative 
linguistics. 

Eng.  321.     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Art  provides  an  understanding  among  people  throughout  the  world.  By  examining  the 
relation  between  art  and  literature,  and  seeing  that  re-creation  of  experience  is  a  function 
common  to  both,   the   student  learns  how   literature   provides   understanding. 

Eng.  322.     Five  Great  Books  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Five  books  which  have  profoundly  influenced  the  development  of  civilization  are  studied 
in  depth.  Choice  is  cooperative. 

Eng.  331.     The  Age  of  Wordsworth  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  literary  expression  of  the  philosophical  and  cultural  views  of  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century  will  be  studied  in  the  work  of  William  Wordsworth  and  his  circle,  with  attention  to 
the  impetus  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  Romantic  movement,  the  stages  of  its 
growth  and  its  ultimate  contribution  to  the  world  of  ideas  and  letters. 

Eng.  341.     The  Art  of  Poetry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

After  a  critical  consideration  of  the  problems  of  defining  and  evaluating  poetry,  repre- 
sentative selections  illustrative  of  critical  points  of  view  are  discussed.  The  characteristics  of 
different  types  of  poetry  are  noted,  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  work  of  representative 
major  poets  in  an  historical  perspective. 

Eng.  342.     Metaphysical  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  Donne.  Herbert,  Vaughan,  Crashaw,  and  Marvel  is  examined  in  depth 
with  special  emphasis  on  their  contemporary,  social,  philosophic,  and  aesthetic  patterns  of 
thought.  The  influence  of  this  major  literary  tradition  of  seventeenth-century  England  on 
twentieth-century  poetry  is  also  examined. 
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Eng.  354     Shakespeare's  Major  Plays  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  plays  of  Shakespeaxe  are  studied  in  terms  of  dramatic  art,  sources,  staging  in  the 
Elizabethan  theater  and  in  the  modern,  typical  textual  problems,  and  critical  approaches. 

Eng.  355.     Restoration  Drama  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Etherge,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Dry  den,  and  Vanbrugh  are  studied  in  the  light  of  recent 
scholarship.  Plays  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  new  dramatic  forms,  conventions,  and 
production  techniques  of  the  era.  In  particular,  the  course  weighs  the  significance  of  three 
major  innovations:  the  comedy  of  manners,  the  proscenium  stage,  and  the  actress. 

Eng.  361.     The  English  Novel  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

From  Defoe  to  Cary,  the  most  eminent  British  novelists  will  be  read,  analyzed  as  to 
form  and  theme,  and  judged  in  the  light  of  literary,  social,  moral,   and  cultural  criteria. 

Eng.  371.     Exploring  High  School  Readings  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  different  age  levels  identifies  problems  involved  in 
the  selection  of  literature  for  grades  7-12.  Reading  and  analysis  of  representative  works  to 
develop  a  knowledge  of  extensive  reading  are  the  main  activities. 

Eng.  408.     Advanced  Creative  Writing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  nature  of  the  creative  process  in  the  arts  in  general  is  studied  as  it  relates  to  creative 
writing.  Through  work  on  an  extensive  writing  project,  the  student's  creative  ability  is 
further  developed.  Methods  of  teaching  creative  writing  are  studied.  (Prerequisite:  20-104; 
or  examples  of  creative  writing  ability  submitted  to  the  instructor.) 

Eng.  409.     Playwriting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Lectures  and  discussions  focus  on  the  nature  of  dramatic  dialogue,  on  problems  of  form, 
and,  most  importantly,  on  the  part  which  the  script  plays  in  a  total  dramatic  production. 
There  is  opportunity  for  exercises  in  writing  dramatic  scripts,  from  the  brief  skit  to  the 
one-act  play. 

Eng.  419.     English  Grammar  and  Linguistics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Both  the  traditional  and  the  new  approaches  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  English  gram- 
mar are  studied.  Relationships  between  grammatical  rules  and  usage  are  examined  to  define 
the  limits  of  grammar.  The  practical  approach  of  structural  linguistics  to  the  problems  of 
grammar  in  writing  is  discussed. 

Eng.  422.     British  Literature  to  1798  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

All  forms  of  British  literature,  except  drama  and  fiction,  from  the  beginnings  to  the 
triumph  of  romanticism  in  1798.  are  systematically  surveyed.  Chronology,  development,  and 
the  transmission  of  influences  and  traditions  through  the  centuries  are  studied. 

Eng.  423.     British  Literature,  1798  to  the  Present  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

British  literature  from  1798  to  the  present  is  surveyed,  English  422,  here  continued,  is  a 
prerequisite. 

Eng.  431.     The  Age  of  Chaucer  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  medieval  literature  in  England.  Portions  of  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Wycliffe,  and  Langland  are  read  in  Middle  English.  Other  writings  and  their  cultural  settings 
are  treated  in  lectures,  discussions,  and  term  papers. 

Eng.  433.     Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Wells  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  eminent  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  Century  will  be  read  and  discussed 
to  understand  their  attitudes  toward  society  and  to  examine  the  contrasts  in  their  ideas  and 
styles. 

Eng.  441.     Modern  Poetry:  French  Symbolists  to  T.S.  Eliot  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Representative  Symbolist,  Georgian,  and  Imagist  poets  are  studied  in  depth  in  order  to 
examine  the  theories  and  principles  upon  which  Modern  Poetry  is  based. 

Eng.  422.     Contemporary  Poetry:  Auden  to  the  Present  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  distincitve  poetry  movements  that  have  occurred  since  the  Imagists  are  examined 
through  the  study  in  depth  of  representative  poets.  Critical  appreciation  is  developed 
through  comparison  of  diverse  styles,   themes,   and  poetic  theories. 
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Eng.  453.     Theme,  Form,  and  Idea  in  the  Drama  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Theme,  form,  and  idea  are  investigated  in  dramatic  history.  Selected  plays  from  Aeschylus 
to  the  present  are  studied  in  analytical  rather  than  chronological  sequences.  By  this  approach 
the  student  participates  in  the  formulation  of  basic  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  drama  in 
general. 

Eng.  454.     The  Film  and  Society  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  film  is  studied  and  evaluated  as  an  art  form,  an  educational  device,  a  social  force, 
and  an  entertainment  medium.  The  history  of  motion  pictures,  film  techniques,  and  the 
scenario  as  a  literary  type  are  examined.  Numerous  films  are  shown,  analyzed  and  discussed. 


Eng.  461.     Biography 


Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Selected  biographical  writings,  including  autobiography,  diary,  and  memoirs,  from 
medieval  England  to  contemporary  American  Pulitzer  Prize  biographies,  are  examined.  Study 
emphasizes  both  changing  concepts  of  the  form  and  also  revelations  of  the  nature,  char- 
acter, and  varied  destinies  of  human  personality. 

Eng.  462.     Autobiography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  world's  major  autobiographical  writing  as  it  appears  in  memoirs,  diaries,  and  journals 
of  some  of  the  greatest  political  and  literary  figures  will  be  evaluated.  Beginning  with  auto- 
biographical expression  in  ancient  times,  the  reading  proceeds  chronologically.  A  deeper 
insight  into  the  life  and  times  of  these  figures  in  terms  of  their  significance  for  contem- 
porary life  is  emphasized. 

Eng.  471.     Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Methods  of  handling  problems  in  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  are  studied  to 
enable  a  teacher  to  secure  the  best  responses  from  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
Textbooks  and  all  tools  of  learning  are  examined  and  evaluated.  Unit  and  lesson  plans  are 
analyzed  and  made.  Critical  observation  of  active  teaching  in  College  High  School  is  the 
background  of  all  discussion. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Professors:  Calcia,  Chairman; 

Associate  Professors:  Kampf,  Kohls,  Lockwood,  Vernacchia,  Wygant 

Assistant  Professors:  Barnet,  Chapman,  Coates,  de  Leeuw,  Geiss,  Jones,  Kyle, 
McCreath,  O'Connell,  Ross,  Schiebel,  Watkins 

Students  who  complete  the  fine  arts  curriculum  are  certified  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  senior  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

The  first  two  years  the  students  explore  design  in  a  variety  of  media  and 
the  art  forms  of  painting,  ceramics,  theater  and  puppetry. 

The  third  year  students  study  art  and  civilization,  textiles,  the  foundation  of 
method  in  art  education,  and  arts  of  commerce  and  industry. 

The  fourth  year  students  study  print  making  and  sculpture. 

Sculpture,  metalwork,  home  design  and  community  planning,  photography, 
life  drawing,  multi-media,  and  painting  are  studio  electives.  Art  history  elec- 
tives  are  oriental  art,  primitive  art,  american  art  and  modern  art. 

The  Fine  Arts  Department  offers  to  non-art  majors  two  types  of  courses: 
studio  oriented  courses  and  courses  in  art  histroy.  These  are  humanities  or 
general  electives. 

A  pre-requisite  to  art  history  courses  is  any  one  of  the  studio  oriented  courses. 


FINE  ARTS  MAJOR 


Required  Courses: 

RA.-101A 
F.A.-101B 
F.A.-102A 
F.A.-102B 
F.A.-115A 
F.A.-115B 
F.A.-200A 
F.A.-200B 
F.A.-201A 
F.A.-201B 
F.A.-202A 
F.A.-202B 
F.A.-300A 
F.A.-300B 
F.A.-301A 
F.A.-301B 
F.A.-302 

F.A.-401 

F.A.-403A 
F.A.-403B 
F.A.-405A 
F.A.-405B 
F.A.-405C 
F.A.-405D 
F.A.-405E 
F.A.-405F 
F.A.-405G 
F.A.-420A 


Design    in    Materials    I    2 

Design  in  Materials  II  2 

Ceramics:   Pottery  &  Sculpture  I  3 

Ceramics:  Pottery  &  Sculpture  II  3 

Intro,  to  Art  History  I  1 

Intro,  to  Art  History  II  1 

Theater  Arts   I    2 

Theater  Arts  II  2 

Textiles  I   2 

Textiles  II  2 

Painting  I  2 

Painting  II 2 

Art  &  Civilization  I  3 

Art  &  Civilization  II 3 

Art  in  Commerce  &  Industry  I  2 

Art  in  Commerce  &  Industry  II  2 

Foundations  of  Art  Education 2 

Art  Curriculum  of  Elementary 

&  Secondary  Schools   2 

Print  Making  I  2 

Print  Making  II 2 

Drawing   I    0 

Drawing  II  0 

Drawing  III 0 

Drawing  IV 0 

Drawing  V  0 

Drawing  VI 0 

Drawing  VII  1 

Sculpture    I    2 
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FINE  ARTS— 24:000 

F.A.   100.     Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  ways  in  which  man  has  expressed  himself  in  the  many  forms  of  the  visual  arts  in- 
cluding painting,  ceramics,  sculpture,  weaving,  print  making,  architecture,  the  theatre, 
motion  pictures,  and  photography,  are  explored  through  studio  work,  demonstrations  by 
artists  and  craftsmen,  reading,  discussion,  and  trips  to  art  sources.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  art  and  the  experience  of  art,  their 
significance  to  the  individual,  and  their  role  in  a  culture.  Humanities  and  elective  for  non- 
majors. 

F.A.  101A  and   101B.     Design  in  Materials  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  explore  elements  of  design  and  organization  in  art  forms.  The  relationship 
of  materials,  tools,  and  processes  in  terms  of  the  function  of  each  art  form  is  learned 
through  personal  exploration  in  a  wide  variety  of  media.  The  integral  nature  of  the  arts  and 
culture  is  given  major  emphasis.  The  reading  content  is  based  upon  a  study  of  contemporary 
art  forms.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  102 A  and  102B.     Ceramics:  Pottery  and  Sculpture  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  in  ceramics  include  the  making  of  pottery  and  sculpture  by  coil,  slab,  throw- 
ing, and  casting  as  well  as  primitive  techniques.  All  methods  of  decorating  are  explored, 
including  slip,  sgraffito,  underglaze,  and  glaze.  The  making  of  glazes  and  experiments  in 
glaze  formulas  are  carried  out.  Stacking  and  firing  the  kiln  are  a  part  of  each  student's  ex- 
perience. 

The  course  content  includes  a  study  of  the  world's  great  ceramic  periods  through  reading 
and  museum  trips.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  110.     Introduction  to  Design  in  Materials  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  involves  an  exploration  of  the  creative  potential  of  many  materials  including 
wire,  wood,  metal,  plaster,  textiles,  yarn,  clay,  plastics,  etc.  Essential  to  the  experimentation 
in  the  materials  is  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  design.  To  help  the  student  learn 
more  about  design,  he  is  encouraged  to  visit  museums  and  galleries,  as  well  as  stores  that 
display  the  work  of  designer-craftsmen.  He  also  investigates  sources  of  materials,  both  nat- 
ural and  man-made.  He  uses  the  tools  of  the  artist  and  craftsman,  always  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  originality  and  design  quality  of  the  product.  Humanities  and  elective  for  non-majors. 

F.A.  Ill     Introduction  to  Print  Making  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  print  making  areas  of  relief  printing,  intaglio 
printing,  planographic  printing,  and  mixed  media.  The  rich  heritage  of  print  making  masters 
is  studied  in  reproduction  and  in  museum  trips. 

F.A.  112     Introduction  to  Ceramics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  elective  gives  the  non-art  majors  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  art  form,  ceramics. 
The  rich  heritage  from  primitive  to  the  modern  period  will  be  studied  through  readings, 
visits  to  sources,  and  studio  experiences.  Humanities  and  elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  113     Introduction  to  Painting  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  elective  gives  the  non-art  major  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  art  form,  painting,  in 
greater  depth.  The  various  schools  of  modern  and  contemporary  painting  with  reference  to 
their  precursors  will  be  studied  through  readings,  trips,  and  studio  experiences.  Humanities 
elective  for  non-art  majors. 

F.A.  114     Home  Design  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  design  of  the  home  and  the  community  for  the  utilization  of  resources  of  industry, 
engineering,  science  and  art  is  the  content  of  this  course.  Problems  arising  from  current 
psychological,   sociological  and  economic  conditions  will  be  studied. 

Modern  and  contemporary  architecture  and  modern  industrial  design  will  be  studied  to 
learn  their  contributions  to  modern  living.  Studio  experiences,  and  visits  to  homes  will  be 
included.  Humanities  elective  for  non-majors. 

F.A.  115     Introduction    to    Photography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  provide  for  the  creative  development  of  the  individual  in  photography, 
through  personal  experiences,  trips,  films,  discussions,  lectures,  criticisms,  and  demonstra- 
tions. Areas  for  exploration  include  documentary,  realism,  romanticism,  action  photography, 
portraiture,  and  nature  photography.  Essentials  of  the  photographic  process,  including  de- 
veloping, enlarging,  and  exhibiting  are  covered.  Humanities  elective  for  non-majors, 
majors. 
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F.A.  116  (469 A/B)     Introduction  to  Theater  Arts  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  develop  an  increased  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
theater  arts.  Study  in  the  allied  areas  of  opera,  musical  comedy  and  the  dance,  as  well  as 
the  communication  arts  of  cinema  and  television,  is  made  through  trips,  reading  and  inter- 
views. Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  community  theater. 
Construction  of  models  is  used  to  increase  appreciation  of  contemporary  stage  and  set 
designs.  Outstanding  designers  are  studied.  Participation  in  campus  theater  experiences  is 
encouraged.  Humanities  elective  for  non-majors. 

F.A.  117     Introduction   to    Textiles  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  art  of  textiles  is  studied  historically  from  primitive  forms  to  contemporary  develop- 
ments in  methods  and  materials.  The  contributions  of  the  Peruvians,  American  Indians, 
Oriental  countries,  and  the  Medieval  period  as  well  as  modern  methods  will  be  studied. 
Studio  experiences  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  these  contributions  and  the  methods  of  these 
cultures.  Humanities  elective  for  non-majors. 

F.A.  200A  and  200B.     Theater  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

A  major  goal  of  these  courses  is  the  development  of  techniques  of  group  planning  for 
the  solution  of  an  art  problem  and  the  awareness  of  individual  responsibility  for  group 
achievement.  Experiences  are  in  the  production  of  puppet  and  marionette  shows  and  the 
preparation  of  scenery  and  lighting  for  live  productions.  Study  and  experimentation  in  these 
areas  and  in  the  allied  fields  of  dance,  film,  and  television  are  made  through  reading,  trips, 
and  interviews.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  201A  and  201B.     Textiles  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  include  the  design  of  textiles  through  the  processes  of  weaving  and  decorat- 
ing. Textiles  are  woven  on  simple  handmade  looms,  and  on  professional  floor  and  table 
looms,  with  consideration  given  to  types  of  loom  experiences  suitable  for  children  of  different 
ages.  Textiles  are  decorated  by  tie  and  dye,  block  print,  batik,  stencil,  painting,  and 
needlework,  applique  and  rug  hooking.  Historic  and  contemporary  fabrics  and  their  design 
and  uses  in  various  cultures  are  studied  through  readings  and  visits  to  museums,  shops,  and 
galleries.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  202A  and  202B.     Painting  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  include  experiences  in  many  media  and  forms  of  painting.  The  student 
is  encouraged  to  experiment  with  emphasis  on  personal  modes  of  expression.  The  use  of 
design  is  directed  toward  the  formulation  of  a  competent  individual  statement.  The  develop- 
ment of  painting,  beginning  with  the  impressionist  movement  and  including  contemporary 
directions,  constitutes  the  major  reading  content  of  the  course.  Frequent  visits  to  galleries 
and  museums  are  required.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  300A  and  300B.     Art  and  Civilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

A  study  is  made  of  historic  periods  in  which  art  most  clearly  reflects  the  culture.  The 
impact  on  art  of  geographic  conditions  and  social,  economic,  and  religious  forces  is  studied. 
Present  art  forms  are  understood  by  a  study  of  their  historic  roots.  These  courses  serve 
to  integrate  the  student's  historic  art  information  and  to  develop  his  critical  and  evaluative 
abilities.  Museum  visits  and  extensive  reading  are  required.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  301A  and  301B.     Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry         Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Lettering,  layout,  display,  and  educational  exhibition  techniques  are  developed  in  the 
workshop.  College  activities  when  appropriate  supply  the  content  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems. The  relationship  of  hand  art  to  machine  art  is  considered,  and  the  role  of  the 
artist-industrial  designer  in  a  technological  age  is  studied  to  discover  his  contribution  to 
a  culturally  healthy  environment.  Readings  include  writings  of  Morris,  Mumford,  and 
others  and  current  national  and  foreign  periodicals  of  industrial  design.  Required  of  fine  arts 
majors. 

F.A.  302.     Foundations  of  Method  in  Art  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  content  of  this  course  includes  a  study  of  research  findings  of  the  pattern  of  child 
development  in  plastic  and  graphic  media;  the  organization  and  presentation  of  art  experi- 
ence to  the  children  of  grades  one  through  twelve;  the  relationship  of  art  to  other  areas 
of  the  curriculum;  and  the  role  of  the  arts  in  the  extra-curricular  program  within  the 
school  and  the  community.  Practical  aspects  of  teaching  art  including  materials  and 
tools,  and  their  sources,  cost,  care,  and  organization  are  studied.  Required  of  fine  arts 
majors. 
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F.A.  400.     Philosophy  of  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  various  theories  of  art 
and  the  nature  of  the  art  experience.  Readings  include  the  works  of  major  philosophic 
writers,  artists,  and  psychologists.  Through  discussion  each  student  is  encouraged  to  de- 
velop a  personal  philosophy  of  art  education.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  401.     Art  Curriculum  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  organize  his  learnings 
into  a  tentative  curriculum  of  art  and  to  test  his  thinking  in  relation  to  the  best  curriculum 
guides  in  current  use.   Required  of  fine   arts  majors. 

F.A.  403A  and  403B.     Print  Making,  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  many  ways  of  making  prints  (etching,  dry  point,  wood  cuts  and  wood  engraving, 
lithography,  silk  screen,  photograms,  and  photography)  are  learned  in  personal  production 
which  emphasizes  the  relation  of  material,  tool  and  process.  Adaptation  of  these  profes- 
sional media  to  classroom  use  is  one  aspect  of  these  courses.  The  work  of  masters  in  these 
various  types  of  print  making  is  studied  in  reproduction  and  in  museum  trips.  Required  of 
fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  405G.     Drawing,  VII  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  is  required  in  the  seventh  semester.  Throughout  the  first  six  semesters  a 
program  of  drawing  experiences  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  major  studio  courses. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  semester  a  portfolio  may  be  required,  evidencing  general  pro- 
ficiency in  the  various  media  and  forms  of  drawing.  Required  of  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  406.     Art  Workshop,  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

This  elective  for  fine  arts  majors  is  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  have  a  concentrated 
experience  in  art  form  of  his  choice.  Each  student  projects  his  own  problem  in  consulta- 
tion with,  and  under  the  direction  of,  a  faculty  member.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  411.     History  of  Oriental  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Just  as  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  developed  out  of  humanism  and  its  man- 
centered  philosophy,  so  the  art  of  the  East  grew  out  of  equally  strong,  although  totally 
different  (and  even  diametrically  opposed),  influences.  This  course  examines  the 
factors  which  shaped  Oriental  society  and  the  rich  art  inventory  that  evolved  in  China, 
Korea,  Japan,  India,  South  East  Asia,  and  the  neighboring  Islamic  world.  Slides,  illustra- 
tions, and  museum  objects  are  studied  not  only  as  they  mirror  historic  developments  but 
primarily  as  objects  of  artistic  excellence  in  themselves. 

Elective  for  fine  arts  majors  and  a  humanities  of  elective  for  the  non-major.  A  studio 
course  is  a  prerequisite. 

F.A.  412.     Primitive  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  art  of  those  people  we  generally  call  "primitive" — African  and 
Oceanic — and  of  the  various  people  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America  before  the 
arrival  of  Columbus.  Far  from  being  the  crude  expressions  of  illiterate  savages,  their  art 
appeals  to  modern  man  for  the  sophisticated,  immediate  and  forceful  impact  it  makes. 
The  major  styles  and  sub-styles  of  the  regions  listed  above  axe  identified  through  slides, 
illustrations  and  examples  exhibited  in  museums  and  galleries,  and  the  works  are  dis- 
cussed from  the  standpoint  of  their  aesthetic  contributions. 

Elective  for  fine  arts  majors  and  a  humanities  or  general  elective  for  the  non-major.  A 
studio  course  is  a  prerequisite. 

F.A.  413.     History  of  American  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  examination  of  art  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  with 
special  consideration  given  to  the  question  of  the  development  of  an  American  "style"  in 
the  light  of  its  relationship  to,  and  dependence  upon,  European  art.  The  landscape,  portrait 
and  genre  traditions  in  the  painting  of  the  United  States  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ments of  the  20th  Century.  Folk,  classical  and  modern  expressions  in  sculpture  are  surveyed 
as  well  as  architecture  from  colonial  dwellings  to  works  of  this  century.  An  elective  for 
fine  arts  majors  and   a   humanities   elective.   A   studio  course  is   a   prerequisite. 

F.A.  420A  and  420B.     Sculpture  General:  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide,  for  the  fine  arts  majors,  studio  experiences  in  modeling,  direct 
carving,  construction,  and  casting.  A  variety  of  materials  is  explored  including  clay,  plaster, 
metal,  plastics,  stone,  and  wood.  Further  assignments  require  readings,  reports,  and  visits 
to  museums  and  galleries.  First  semester  required  of  fine  arts  majors.  Second  semester  an 
elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 
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F.A.  425  A  and  425B.     Metal  work  General:  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  introduce  fine  arts  students  to  the  metals  and  techniques  traditionally  used 
in  the  shaping  of  useful  articles  and  to  the  influence  of  both  materials  and  construction 
on  methods  of  design.  The  role  of  the  designer-craftsman  in  a  technological  society,  the 
relationships  of  hand  and  machine  arts,  and  the  influence  of  the  handicrafts  on  the  de- 
velopment of  taste  are  explored.  Research  includes  trips,  reading  and  discussion.  Elective 
for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  440A  and  440B.     Home  Design  and  Community  Planning 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  design  of  the  home  and  the  community  for  the  full  utilization  of  the  knowledge  and 
the  resources  of  industry,  engineering,  science,  and  art  is  the  content  of  this  course.  Work 
of  leading  architects  and  city  planners  is  explored  as  it  fits  into  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  interest  to  the  student  and  as  a  reflection  of  our  contemporary  cultural  patterns.  Trips 
to  sources  for  home  furnishing,  model  homes,  and  well-planned  communities  are  included 
in  the  course  activities.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  445A,  445B,  445C  and  445D.     Life  Drawing  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Fine  arts  majors  study  the  structure  and  proportions  of  the  human  form  with  emphasis 
on  expressiveness  of  drawing.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  450.     Print  Making  I  —  Silk  Screen  Printing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  and  practice  the  graphic  art  techniques  of  silk 
screen  from  the  creation  of  the  master  designs  through  the  construction  of  necessary  print- 
ing facilities  and  printing.  Experiences  include  the  use  of  tusche,  glue,  stencil  lacquer,  and 
photographic  techniques.  For  fine  arts  majors  and  others  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

F.A.  451  A  and  B.     Painting:  The  Environment  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each  (4) 

This  course  offers  experiences  in  an  area  of  painting  whose  content  depends  essentially 
upon  a  personal  vision  of  the  outer  world.  The  interpretation  of  landscape  as  a  unique 
source  of  pictorial  ideas  will  be  of  first  importance  and  the  student  will  be  encouraged 
to  acquire  concurrently  some  understanding  of  landscape  painting  in  art  history.  To  this 
end  study  of  styles  achieved  by  master  landscapists  will  be  carried  out  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  their  relevance  in  our  time.  A  variety  of  painting  media  will  be  used  according  to 
individual  desire.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  452.     Multi-Media  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  will  present  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  previous  fine  arts  experience 
in  painting,  sculpture  and  various  aspects  of  theater  arts. 

The  projects  will  be  architectural  and  environmental  in  nature  and  will  serve  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  both  historical  and  contemporary  ideas  of  total-art.  Elective  for 
fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  453.     Modern  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey,  through  the  use  of  visual  materials  such  as  slides,  art 
films,  and  reproductions,  and  through  discussion,  the  major  influences  and  trends  in  the 
development  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  of  this  century.  Elective  for  fine  arts 
majors. 

F.A.  460A,  460B,  460C  and  460D.     Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art 

Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  content  is  predominantly  creative,  using  the  technical  materials  as  a  medium  of 
expression  and  experimentation.  The  work  of  leading  contemporary  artists  using  photography 
as  an  art  medium  is  studied.  Elective  for  fine  arts  majors. 

F.A.  490.     Art  of  the  19th  Century  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  explores  the  major  art  movements  of  the  19th  Century  in  terms  of  the  changes 
of  social,  political,  and  artistic  institutions  and  ideas  and  interests  of  the  leading  artist 
personalities.  The  rise  of  Classicism,  Romanticism,  and  Realism;  the  salon  at  midcentury; 
and  the  Impressionists  and  Post-Impressionists  are  discussed  as  well.  The  work  of  this 
period  is  studied  through  illustrated  lectures,  museum  trips,  reading,  and  discussion. 

Humanities  and  elective  for  non-majors.  A  studio  course  is  a  prerequisite. 
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F.A.  491.     Art  of  the  20th  Century  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  influences  and  trends  in  the  development  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the  20th  Century.  Activities  include  illustrated  lectures, 
discussions,   readings,    reports,    and    visits    to    museums    and    galleries. 

Humanities  and  elective  for  non-art  majors.   A   studio  course  is  a  prerequisite. 

F.A.  493.     Masterpieces  of  World  Art  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  for  non-art  majors,  this  introductory  course  studies  key  works  of  art  representing 
prehistoric  cultures,  the  ancient  world,  the  East,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  modern  period, 
in  reference  to  their  historical  and  cultural  settings  and  the  personality  of  the  artist.  The 
course  employs  illustrated  lectures,  museum  and  gallery  trips,  readings,  and  discussion. 

Humanities  and  elective  for  non-art  majors.   A   studio  course  is   a   prerequisite. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Professor:  Bock. 

Associate  Professors:  Gaeng,  Chairman;  Lenel,  Rivera-Rivera,  Roederer, 

Szklarczyk. 
Assistant  Professors:  Arnau,   Barbeito,   DeLorenzo,    Eiben,    Guarino,   Kibbe, 

Klibbe,  Knecht,  Maxwell,  Mine,  Prieto,  Rambaldo,  Scarnici,  Sergent, 

Shore,  Soffer,  Standring,  Susi. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  prepares  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
Teacher  Education  in  sound  scholarship  culture  and  an  understanding  of 
peoples  whose  languages  are  studied.  All  the  courses  offered  are  planned 
to  provide  linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human 
relationships. 

Prerequisite  for  the  major  is  at  least  three  years  of  high  school  work  in  the 
language.  All  class  work  is  conducted  entirely  in  the  respective  modern  lan- 
guages. Four  years  of  language  study  is  required  in  the  major  field. 

An  attractive  feature  of  foreign  language  study  is  the  availability  of  a  year 
of  study  in  a  foreign  country.  Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study 
Abroad  register  for  the  work  before  taking  it.  All  such  matters  relating  to  the 
country  and  institution  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit 
to  be  received,  reports  to  be  made,  and  the  like,  are  prearranged  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  department.  Over  two  hundred  students  have  spent  a  year  of  study 
in  colleges  and  universities  of  Austria,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Mexico, 
Spain,  South  America,  and  Switzerland. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 
INTRODUCTORY  LANGUAGE  COURSES 

Fr.  100A  and  100B.     Beginning  French  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  start  French  in  college.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  training  the  student  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  the  language. 
Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  courses. 

Fr.  200A  and  200B.     Intermediate  French  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Fr.  100A  and  100B  are  also  open  to  students 
who  wish  to  minor  in  French  but  who  lack  the  language  proficiency  necessary  for  Fr.  101 
and  102,  courses  designed  for  majors  and  selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the 
requirements  for  the  courses. 

Ger.  100 A  and  100B.     Beginning  German  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  without  previous  instruction  in  German.  The 
approach  is  oral-aural,  and  students  are  taught  to  understand  and  to  use  simple  idiomatic 
German.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  courses. 

Ger.  200A  and  200B.     Intermediate  German  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Ger.  100 A  and  100B  are  open  to  those 
students  who  wish  to  minor  in  German  but  who  lack  the  language  proficiency  necessary 
for  Ger.  101   and  102.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  courses. 

Ital.  100A  and  100B.     Beginning  Italian  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Italian  and  aims  at 
imparting  the  basic  foundation  in  the  language.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford  the  required  back- 
ground in  the  language  in  order  to  embark  on  either  a  minor  or  concentration  in  Italian. 
Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  course. 

Ital.  200A  and  200B.     Intermediate  Italian  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  that 
is  at  least  equivalent  to  two  years  of  study  in  High-School  or  the  Beginning  Italian  course. 
Its  aim  is  to  strengthen  further  the  four  language  skills,  i.e.  understanding,  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  through  an  essentially  audio-lingual  approach.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the 
requirements  for  the  course. 
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I  ;it.   100 A  and   100B.     Beginning  Latin                                        Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

Introduction   to   the   structure   of  the   Latin   language    through   observation  of   the   pattern 

as   it   appears   in    sententiae    and    passages    of    connected    reading    material.  Acquisition    of 
basic  language  skills  through  practice  of  the  patterns  of  the  language. 

I  at.  200A  and  200B.     Intermediate  Latin  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  experience  in  the  reading  of  Latin  poetry,  to  develop  a 
vocabulary  useful  in  reading  literature,  to  observe  the  structure  of  the  Latin  language  as 
the  poet  utilizes  it,  and  to  note  the  universality  and  applicability  of  general  themes  in 
literature. 

Span.  100 A  and   100B.     Beginning  Spanish  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  start  Spanish  in  college.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  training  of  the  students  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  the  language. 
Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirments  for  the  courses. 

Span.  200A  and  200B.     Intermediate  Spanish  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  which  form  a  continuation  of  Span.  100A  and  100B  are  also  open  to 
students  who  wish  to  minor  in  Spanish  but  lack  the  language  proficiency  necessary  for 
Span.    101,    102,  courses   designed  for   majors   and   selected   minors. 

Rus.  100A  and  100B.     Beginning  Russian  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  stresses  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
Russian  grammer  and  pronunciation.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Russian  is  required.  There 
will  be  classroom  and  language  laboratory  work.  Textbook:  R.  A.  Domax,  Basic  Russian 
and  accompanying   Workbook   (McGraw-Hill,    1961). 

FRENCH  MAJOR 
Required:  s>hrs. 

Fr.  101  French  Stylistics  and  Composition    3 

Fr.  102  French  Civilization;  Contemporary  France 3 

Fr.  203  17th  Century  French  Literature    3 

Fr.  204  18th  Century  French  Literature 3 

Fr.  305  19th  Century  French  Literature  3 

Fr.  308  20th  Century  French  Literature 3 

Total  required   18  s.hrs. 

Electives:  s.hrs. 

Fr.   105     French  Phonetics   2 

Fr.  205     Origins  of  French  Civilization    2 

Fr.  210     French  Composition    2 

Fr.  303     Development  of  French  Novel  to  1890 2 

Fr.  307     Survey  of  French  Poetry 2 

Fr.  310     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature    2 

Fr.  311     The  French  Renaissance  2 

Fr.  312     17th  Century  Theater   2 

Fr.  313     17th  Century   Philosophers    2 

Fr.  314     18th  Century  Theater   2 

Fr.  315     History  of  French  Language   2 

Fr.  316     Spoken  Language  Practice   2 

Fr.  402     French  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics   3 

Fr.  408     Contemporary  French  Drama   2 

Fr.  409     Senior    Seminar    2 

Fr.  410     Advanced  Composition   2 

Fr.  411     Study  Abroad   credit  by 

evaluation 
Lang.  412     General  Linguistics   2 

Total  Electives  required — 14  s.hrs. 

Total  credits  for  majors — 32  s.hrs. 
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Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  se- 
quence outlined  on  p.  31  and  the  following  courses: 

Fr.  105     French  Phonetics 2 

Fr.  401     The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

SECOND  TEACHING  FIELD   IN   FRENCH 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  French  must  take  18  semester 
hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 

Fr.  100A  and  100B     Beginning  French* 

Fr.  200A     Intermediate  French  I 

Fr.  200B     Intermediate  French  II 

Fr.  101     French  Stylistics  and  Composition 

Fr.   102     French  Civilization:   Contemporary  France 

Fr.  French  Literature 

Fr.  Electives 

"These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 

FRENCH  COURSES— 41:000 

Fr.  101.     French  Stylistics  and  Composition  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  students  to  write  correctly  and  idiomatically  in  French. 
A  thorough  and  concise  review  of  French  grammar  is  provided,  along  with  vocabulary 
building,  stylistic  analysis  of  chosen  texts  and  laboratory  work.  Regular  weekly  composi- 
tions   provide    intensive    language    practice.    This    course    is    conducted    entirely    in    French. 

Fr.  102.     French  Civilization:  Contemporary  France  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  France  today  through  a  study  of  various 
aspects  of  her  material,  intellectual,  artistic,  and  spiritual  life.  The  course  is  open  to 
French  majors  and  selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements. 

Fr.  203.     Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  most  representative  authors  of  the  century,  including  playwrights,  are  studied  in  this 
course.  Descartes  and  Pascal  will  be  studied  in  detail  in  a  separate  elective  course  on 
French  philosophers  of  the  century. 

Fr.  204.     Eighteenth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  explore  the  literature  and  civilization  of  Eighteenth  Century  France. 
It  will  do  so  through  an  advanced  language  study  based  on  explication  de  textes  of  repre- 
sentative authors  both  prose  writers  and  dramatists. 

Fr.  305.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  important  literary  and  artistic 
movements  of  nineteenth-century  France.  Representative  works  of  the  Romantic,  Realistic 
and   Symbolistic  schools   are   studied. 

Fr.  308.     Twentieth  Century  French  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  threefold  aim  of  the  course  is: 

(1)  to  help  the  student  understand  and  appreciate  the  new  trends  of  thought  in  France 
through  literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable  him  to  plan  his  reading  intelligently  by 
selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that  contemporary  literature  offers;  and  (3)  to  give 
him  a  background  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  this  period. 

ELECTIVES* 

Fr.  105.     French  Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  practical  applications  of  phonetic 
science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  a  good  pronunciation.  The  use  of  the  I. P. A.  is 
practiced  in  weekly  transcriptions.  Problems  of  articulation,  rhythm,  accentuation,  and 
intonation  are  studied.  Intensive  work  is  done  in  the  Language  Laboratory. 

♦Except  for  Fr.  105  and  Fr.  401,  all  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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Fr.  205.     French  Civilization:  Origins  to  1610  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  background  from  which  contemporary  France 
has  emerged.  A  study  is  made  of  French  history  from  its  origin  and  of  the  culture 
development  of  France — social,  intellectual,  artistic,  and  spiritual — through  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  course  is  open  to  French  majors  and  selected  minors. 
Laboratory  work  is  part  of   the  requirements. 

Fr.  210.     French  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed   to  provide  intensive  practice   in   French  prose  composition. 

Fr.  302.     Development  of  the  French  Novel  to  1890  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  French  novel  from  1678  to  1890.  Works 
characteristic   of  each   period   of   development   are   studied. 

Fr.  307.     Survey  of  French  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  development  of  French  poetry  as  an  expression  of 
different  literary  movements.  Authors  representative  of  each  period  are  studied,  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

Fr.  311.     Survey  of  Medieval  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  medieval  French  literature  from  its  origins  to  the  year  1500. 
The  development  of  the  principal  genres,  such  as  the  chanson  de  geste,  the  courtly  romance 
and  the  drama,  will  be  studied.  Examples  of  these  genres  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

Fr.  312.     The  French  Renaissance  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  French  literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Selected  works 
of  Rabelais,  Montaigne  and  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade  will  be  read  and  discussed,  with 
particular  emphasis  on   their  relationship  to  the  ideological  currents  of  their  time. 

Fr.  313.     Seventeenth  Century  Philosophers  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  philosophical  currents  of  the  Seventeeth  Century,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Descartes  and  Pascal.  These  works  will  be  read  and 
discussed  and  their  influence  on  the  philosophers  of  subsequent  generations  will  be  traced. 

Fr.  315.     Evolution  of  the  French  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  introductory  survey  of  the  history  of  the  French  language,  designed  for  students 
with  no  background  in  philology  or  linguistics.  In  this  course,  the  evolution  of  the  language 
from  Latin  to  modern  French  will  be  traced,  with  particular  emphasis  in  the  development 
of  sounds,  forms  and  vocabulary. 

Fr.  316.     Spoken  Language  Practice  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  intensive  practice  in  conversation  for  students  desiring 
to  improve  their  verbal  fluency.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  organize  discussions  on  subjects 
of  interest  and  concern  to  members  of  the  class.  Learning  of  vocabulary,  correct  use  of  verbs 
and  proper  pronunciation  will  be  stressed. 

Fr.  401.     The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  student  plans  lessons,  evaluates  techniques,  and  demonstrates  his  understanding  of 
good  language  teaching  procedures,  based  on  class  lectures,  discussions,  and  readings;  he 
learns  to  hande  the  language  laboratory  and  to  incorporate  the  newest  audio-lingual 
techniques    into    the    framework    of    direct-method    teaching. 

Fr.  402.     French  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  review  the  most  important  structural  features  of  French, 
with  special  emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interference  with  English  structure  which  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student  of  French. 

Fr.  408.     Contemporary  French  Drama  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  evolution  of  French  drama  from  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  period  immediately  following  World  War  II.  More  recent 
works  will   not  be   included   in   this   study. 

Fr.  409.     Senior  Seminar 

This  honors  seminar  course  will  deal  with  selected  topics  from  the  great  currents  of 
French  literature,  with  a  study  in  depth  of  literary  figures  of  particular  significance.  Each 
student  will  be  assigned  a  research  paper  on  a  specific  author.  The  course  is  open  to  both 
Liberal  Arts  and  Teacher  Education  candidates. 
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Fr.  410.     Advanced  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course 'is  designed  to  improve  the  student's  mastery  of  the  language  through  written 
and  oral  exercises  accompanied  by  a  review  of  advanced  grammar. 

Fr.  411.     Study  Abroad  Credit  by  evaluation 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the   historical,   social,   economic,   and   cultural   life   of   France. 

GERMAN  MAJOR 
Required  Courses:  shrs 

Ger.  101     German  literature  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  I  . . .     3 
Ger.  102    German  literature  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  II  . .     3 

Ger.  103     German  composition  2 

Ger.  201     German  literature  in  the  classical  period  I 3 

Ger.  202     German  literature  in  the  classical  period  II 3 

Ger.  301     German  civilization  I   3 

Ger.  302     German  civilization  II 3 

Total  required  20  s.hrs. 
Elective  Courses:  s  hrs 

Ger.  203     German  phonetics   2 

Ger.  303     Contemporary  German  fiction 2 

Ger.  304     German  literature  from  the  origins  to  the 

Reformation  period 3 

Ger.  305     German  literature  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  century  . .     3 

Ger.  306     German  history,  a  survey 2 

Ger.  308     Development  of  the  German  language   2 

Ger.  402     German  grammar:  applied  linguistics 3 

Ger.  404     A  survey  of  the  development  of  German  poetry 2 

Ger.  405     German  drama  since  Goethe   3 

Ger.  406     The  age  of  Goethe 2 

Ger.  408     The  age  of  Schiller 2 

Ger.  409     Senior  seminar 2 

Ger.  410     Advanced  composition    2 

Ger.  41 1     Study  abroad credit  by 

evaluation 
Lang.  412     General  linguistics  2 

Total    electives    required — 10  s.hrs. 

Total  required  for  major — 32  s.hrs. 
Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  sequence 
outlined  on  p.  31  and  the  following  courses:  s.hrs. 

Ger.  203     German  Phonetics 2 

Ger.  401     The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD   IN   GERMAN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  German  must  take  1 8  semester 
hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 
Ger.   100A  and  100B     Beginning  German* 
Ger.  200A     Intermediate  German  I 
Ger.  200B     Intermediate  German  II 

Ger.  German  Literature  and  Civilization 

Ger.  Electives 

These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
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German 
GERMAN   COURSES— 42:000 

Ger.  101.     German  Literature  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  I       Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  102.     German  Literature  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  II      Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  basic  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  continue  to  give  students  facility  in  the  spoken  and 
written  use  of  the  language.  The  medium  used  to  attain  this  end  consists  of  selected  works 
(fiction,  essays,  poetry,  and  drama)  of  German  literature  from  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century   to    the    present   time. 

Ger.  103.     German  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  students  better  control  of  the  structure  of  the  language  by 
oral   and  written  practice. 

Ger.  201.     German  Literature  in  the  Classical  Period  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  202.     German  Literature  in  the  Classical  Period  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  continue  on  a  more  advanced  level  the  work  done  in  Ger.  201  and  Ger. 
202.  They  introduce  students  to  the  German  classical  and  romantic  periods,  i.e.,  to  repre- 
sentative works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  some  of  the  older  romanticists.  Increasing 
emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  study  of  German  literary  history,  its  development,  trends,  and 
styles  in  contrast  to  the  work  done  in  Ger.  201  and  Ger.  202  where  emphasis  was  placed 
on    the   appreciation   of   individual   literary   works. 

Ger.  301.     German  Civilization,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  302.     German  Civilization,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  introduce  contemporary  German  civilization  and  German  history  and 
geography.  Students  are  trained  systematically  in  understanding  and  using  idiomatic  Ger- 
man. Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements. 

ELECTIVES* 

Ger.  203.     German  Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  practical  applications  of  phonetic 
science  to  the  acquiring  and  teaching  of  good  pronunciation.  The  understanding  and  use  of 
the  I. P. A.  is  practiced.  Problems  of  articulation,  rhythm,  accentuation,  and  intonation  are 
studied. 

Ger.  303.     Contemporary  German  Fiction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  continue,  on  a  higher  level  of  understanding,  the  work  done  on  Ger- 
man prose  works  in  the  courses  Ger.  201  and  Ger.  202.  Some  of  the  great  German  novels 
of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  their  entirety  with  emphasis  on 
the  personal  and  stylistic  characteristics  of  the  authors  and  of  the  literary  period  which 
they  represent. 

Ger.  304.     German  Literature  from  the  Origins  to  the 

Reformation  Period  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  305.     German  Literature  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Century    Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Both  of  these  courses,  though  to  be  taught  independently  of  each  other  and  possibly  in 
alternate  years,  are  designed  to  round  out  the  students'  survey  of  the  course  of  German 
literature.  Selected  works  of  the  old-high  and  middle-high  German  period  as  well  as  of 
the  late  Middle  Ages  will  be  read  in  modern  German  versions.  Selected  works  from  the  16th 
to  the  18th  Centuries  are  to  awaken  the  students'  understanding  of  the  trends  preceding  the 
classical  period. 

Ger.  306.     German  History,  A  Survey  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  to  provide  the  background  of  the  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  evolu- 
tion without  which  much  of  German  literature  cannot  properly  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. 

Ger.  308.     Development  of  the  German  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  background,  growth,  and  structure 
from  the  Indo-European  and  Germanic  beginnings  to  the  language  as  spoken  today. 

*  Except  for  Ger.  203  and  401,  all  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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Ger.  310.     Advanced  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  to  continue  on  a  higher  level  the  course  offered  in  the  first  year.  The 
student's  mastery  of  elementary  structures  is  taken  for  granted.  In  this  course  he  is  to  be 
introduced  systematically,  by  oral  and  written  work,  to  fine  points  of  grammar  and  style. 

Ger.  401.     Teaching  German  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  aims,  objectives,  and  methods  used  in  teaching  German  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  discusses  textbooks,  supplementary  teaching  material,  the  language  labora- 
tory, tests. 

Ger.  402.     German  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  review  of  the  most  important  structural  features  of  German,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interference  with  English  structure  which  present  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  the  student  of  German. 

Ger.  404.     A  Survey  of  the  Development  of  German  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  students  a  view  of  the  development  of  the  many  forms  of 
lyrical  and  epic  poetry.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  poetry  from  the  classical  period  to 
the  present,  but  wherever  necessary,  the  evolution  of  forms,  like  the  sonnet  or  the  ode,  will 
be  historically  traced. 

Ger.  405.     German  Drama  Since  Goethe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Outstanding  plays  and  dramatists  from  the  period  of  Goethe's  death  to  the  present  will 
be  read  and  discussed. 

Ger.  406.     The  Age  of  Goethe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Ger.  408.     The  Age  of  Schiller  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses,  though  to  be  taught  independently  of  each  other  and  possibly  in  alternate 
years,  are  to  introduce  the  students  more  thoroughly  and  intimately  than  it  was  possible  in 
42-301  and  42-302  to  the  works,  lives,  and  continuing  importance  of  the  two  classic  writers. 

Ger.  409.     Senior  Seminar  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  topics  to  be  chosen  for  this  senior  seminar  might  deal  with  some  of  the  great  writers, 
like  Holderlin,  or  Buchner,  or  Kleist,  who  are  apt  to  be  sidestepped  in  the  large  survey 
courses  because  they  stand  outside  the  prevailing  trends  and  styles  of  their  own  time. 

Ger.  410.     Advanced  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  student's  mastery  of  the  language  through  written 
and  oral  exercises. 

Ger.  411.     Study  Abroad  Credit  by  evaluation 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  historical,  social,  economic  and  cultural  life  of  Germany. 


LATIN  MAJOR— TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Required  Courses:  s.hrs. 

Lat.  101  Cicero  and  Roman  Philosophy   4 

Lat.  102  Vergil's  Poetry   4 

Lat.  203  Roman  Drama   3 

Lat.  204  Roman  Lyric  Poetry   3 

Lat.  305  Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  2 

Lat.  306  Roman  Letter  Writing  2 

Lat.  307  Roman   History    4 

Lat.  401  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  ....  3 

Lat.  402  Latin  Grammar  for  Teachers    4 

Lat.  403  Latin  Literature  for  the  High  School  2 

Lat.  404  Medieval  Latin  2 
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LATIN   COURSES— 44:000 

Lat.  101.     Cicero  and  Roman  Philosophy  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Cicero's  philosophical  essays  are  studied  for  style,  content  and  as  an  introduction  to 
philosophy. 

Lat.  102.     Vergil's  Poetry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Depth  study  of  the  Aeneid,  Books,  I-VI.  Readings  from  VII-XII. 
Lat.  203.     Roman  Drama  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Reading  of  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence  with  attention  to  Latin  language  and  au- 
thors' influence  on  the  development  of  the  drama. 

Lat.  204.     Roman  Lyric  Poetry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Selections  are  read  from  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  differences  in  theme,  content,  metrics. 

Lat.  305.     Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  examination,  evaluation  and  collection  of  audio-visual  materials  and  a  demonstration 
of  use  of  them  in  carefully  structured  observation  and  participation  experiences  in  College 
High  School. 

Lat.  306.     Roman  Letter  Writing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  public  figure  of  the  Late  Republic  and  the  private  citizen  of  the  Silver  Age  are  seen 
through  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

Lat.  307.     Roman  History  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  history  of  Rome  is  studied  through  the  writings  of  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

Lat.  401.     Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

History  of  methodology,  emphasis  upon  new  approaches  and  techniques,  evaluation  of 
texts,  construction  of  lesson  plans,  reviews,  and  tests,  attention  to  the  development  of  a 
Latin  curriculum,  observation  and  class  instruction  under  supervision  in  College  High  School. 

Lat.  402.     Latin  Grammar  for  Teachers  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  grammar,  to  give  practice  in  the 
writing  of  Latin  according  to  the  styles  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  to  study  those  styles  in  the 
best-known  works,  and  to  set  standards  of  criticism  of  prose  and  poetical  writing.  These 
objectives  stress  materials  useful  in  high  school  teaching. 

Lat.  403.     Latin  Literature  for  the  High  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  rapid  rereading  of  the  authors  traditionally  read  in  high  school 
classes — Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  A  compilation  of  an  anthology  and  selections  from 
Latin  literature  suitable  for  use  to  implement  high  school  texts  and  which  might  serve  as 
supplementary  reading  in  an  accelerated  program  in  a  class  project  is  made. 

Lat.  404.     Medieval  Latin  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  transition  of  the  language  from  Classical  to  Ro- 
mance. It  centers  on  literature  of  church  and  state  for  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  modern 
western  ideas. 

ELECTIVES  (Not  offered  every  year) 

Lat.  302.     Roman  Satire  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Reading  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  and  discussion  of  the  satire  as  a  genre  of  reporting. 

Lat.  303.     Lucretius  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  reading  of  De  Rerum  Natura  with  study  and  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  science  and  philosophy  in  antiquity  with  emphasis  upon  Greek  schools  of  thought 
and  Roman  interpretations  of  Hellenistic  ideas. 

Lat.  405.     The  Elegy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  Roman  elegaic  poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  together  with  a 
study  of  the  elegy  as  a  form  of  poetic  expression.  Comparisons  are  made  of  the  elegy  in 
Latin  and  English  literature. 
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Lat.  407.     Laboratory  Materials  for  Latin  Teachers  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  function  and  use  of  a  language  laboratory  for  teachers  of  Latin,  evalua- 
tion of  current  commercial  materials  and  experimentation  with  teacher  designed  materials 
and  patterns  are  the  major  topics  of  this  course. 

SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD   IN   LATIN 

Students  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  Latin  must  take  18  semester 
hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 

44-100A  and  100B     Beginning  Latin    6* 

44-200A  Intermediate  Latin  I  (Prose)  3 

44-200B  Intermediate  Latin  II  (Poetry)   3- 

44-101     Cicero  and  Roman  Philosophy 4 

44-102     Vergil's  Poetry   4 

44-305     Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  ....  2 

44-403     Latin  Literature  for  the  High  School 2 

44-402     Latin  Grammar  for  Teachers 4** 

*These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 
**Required  of  students  starting  on  the  200A/B  or  101-102  levels. 

SPANISH  MAJOR 
Required  Courses: 

s.hrs. 

Span.  101     History  and  Literature  of  Spain,  I 3 

Span.  102    History  and  Literature  of  Spain,  II 3 

Span.  201     History  and  Literature  of  Spanish-America, 

(16th  to  18th  Cent.) 3 

Span.  202     History  and  Literature  of  Spanish-America, 

(19th  Cent.)    3 

Span.  301     The  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age 3 

Span.  302     The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 3 

Span.  303     History  and  Literature  of  Spanish-America 

(20th  Cent.)    3 

Total  required  21  s.hrs. 
Elective  Courses: 

s.hrs. 

Span.  103     Composition    2 

Span.  304     Medieval  Spanish  Literature 2 

Span.  305     Modern  Spanish  Theater 2 

Span.  307     Spain  in  the  19th  Century  2 

Span.  309     Spanish-American  Theater   2 

Span.  310     Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics 2 

Span.  3 1 1     The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language 2 

Span.  312     Intensive  Spoken  Language  Practice  2 

Suan.  402     Spanish  Grammar;  Applied  Linguistics 3 

Span.  404     Survey  of  Spanish  Poetry 2 

Span.  405     Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  Spanish  Prose 2 

Span.  409     Senior   Seminar    2 

Span.  410    Advanced  Composition   2 

Span.  41 1     Study  Abroad   credit  by 

evaluation 
l.ang.  412     General  Linguistics 2 

Total  Electives  required — 1 1  s.hrs. 

Total  credits  for  majors — 32  s.hrs. 
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Student  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  sequence 
outlined  on  p.  31   and  the  following  courses: 

Span.   103     Spanish  Composition    2  s.hrs. 

Span.  401     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools    .  .  3  s.hrs. 

SECOND  TEACHING   FIELD   IN   SPANISH 

Student  interested  in  a  second  teaching  field  in  Spanish  must  take  18  semester 
hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 
Span.  100 A  and  100B     Beginning  Spanish* 
Span.  200A     Intermediate  Spanish  I 
Span.  200B     Intermediate  Spanish  II 

Span.  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  Literature 

Span.  Electives 

♦These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 

SPANISH  COURSES— 46:000 

Span.  101  and  102.     History  and  Literature  of  Spain, 

I  and  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  center  on  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Spain.  The  works  of  rep- 
resentative authors  are  read  and  discussed.  The  course  is  open  to  Spanish  majors  and 
selected  minors.  Laboratory  work  is  part  of  the  requirements  of  the  course. 

Span.  201.     History  and  Literature  of  Spanish-America, 

(16th-18th  Centuries)  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Hispanic-America,  the  works  of  representative 
authors  are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 

Span.  202.     History  and  Literature  of  Spanish-America, 

(19th  Century)  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Hispanic-America,  the  works  of  representative 
authors  are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 

Span.  301.     The  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  literary  works  of 
major  prose  figures  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Span.  302.     The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  most  representative  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molino,  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
and  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  are  read  and  analyzed  for  their  sources,  style  and  versification. 

Span.  303.     History  and  Literature  of  Spanish-America, 

(20th  Century)  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Spanish-American  culture,  history,  and  literature 
during  the  20th  Century,  through  the  reading  and  discussion  of  representative  authors.  This 
course  is  a  requirement  for  Spanish  majors.   Prerequisites:    Spanish  201    and  202. 

ELECTIVES* 

Span.  103.     Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  active  command  of  the  language  by  means  of 
oral  and  written  exercises,  accompanied  by  a  thorough  review  of  the  grammar,  vocabulary, 
and  idioms.  Required  for  all  freshman  majors  during  their  first  semester.  It  is  offered  also 
to  other  students  who  fulfill  the  requisites  of  the  department. 

Span.  304.     Medieval  Spanish  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  review  of  outstanding  works  and  themes  which  express  the  main 
features  of  Spanish  literature,  culture,  and  thought  from  the  Eleventh  Century  to  the  Advent 
of  the  Golden  Age. 
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Span.  305-    Contemporary  Spanish  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  an  analysis  of  characters,  space,  and  time  in  contemporary  Spanish 

plays  and  their  relationship  to  Spanish  life.  Works  of  Benavente,   Casona,   Garcia  Lorca, 
Lopez  Rubio,  Buero  Vallejo,  and  Sastre  are  studied. 

Span.  307.     Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  is  directed  toward  providing  an  understanding  of  the  cultural  and  historical 
developments  of  Nineteenth  Century  Spain. 

Span.  309.     Spanish-American  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  acquainting  the  student  with  the  development  of  the  Theater  in 
Spanish-America  from  the  Colonial  Times  to  the  present.  The  most  representative  authors 
of  each  epoch  will  be  read  and  analyzed,  starting  with  the  works  of  Cervantes  de  Salazar, 
up  to  the  most  recent  ones. 

Span.  310.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  advanced  study  and  analysis  of  Spanish  phonetics.  Skill 
is  acquired  by  studying  the  manner  and  place  of  articulation  and  by  imitation  of  vernacular 
models.  The  language  laboratory  is  used  intensively  in  this  course. 

Span.  311.     The  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Spanish  language  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day, 
within  the  framework  of  other  neo-Latin  languages.  The  course  will  particularly  stress  the 
phonological  and  structural  changes  that  have  occurred  throughout  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  language  that  have  brought  about  the  great  differences  between  present-day 
Spanish  and  its  first  documentary  appearance. 

Span.  312.     Intensive  Practice  in  the  Spoken  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  spoken  Spanish  through  assigned  topics  and  participation  in  dis- 
cussions about  daily  life  and  world  events.  The  aim  is  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  adequate  vocabulary  and  competence  in  the  control  of  Spanish  as  an  instrument 
of  oral  expression.  To  be  offered  as  an  elective  for  majors  and  also  for  other  students  who 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  department.  Classes  to  be  limited  to  ten  students. 

Span.  401.     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  this  coure  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  values  of  foreign 
language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign  language  teaching;  survey  of  the 
outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral  work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examina- 
tions, tests,  supervised  study,  etc.  The  course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson 
planning  and  demonstrations,  and  organization  of  material  for  use  in  student  teaching. 

Span.  402.     Spanish  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  review  of  the  most  important  structural  features  of  Spanish,  with  special 
emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interference  with  English  structure  which  present  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  the  student  of  Spanish. 

Span.  404.     Survey  of  Spanish  Poetry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  movements  in  Span- 
ish poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  poets  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

Span.  405.     Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  Spanish  Prose         Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  traces  the  literary  trends  in  the  prose  of  recent  years.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  "1898  generation." 

Span.  409.     Senior  Seminar  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  honors  seminar  course  will  deal  with  selected  topics  from  the  great  currents  of  Span- 
ish and  Spanish-American  literature,  with  a  study  in  depth  of  literary  figures  of  particular 
significance.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  research  paper  on  a  specific  author.  The  course 
is  open  to  both  Liberal  Arts  and  Teacher  Education  candidates. 

Span.  410.     Study  Abroad  Credit  by  evaluation 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  student's  mastery  of  the  language  through  written 
and  oral  exercises  accompanied  by  a  review  of  advanced  grammar. 

Span.  411.     Study  Abroad  Credit  by  evaluation 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers   and   students   an   opportunity   to   gain   first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  historical,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of  Spain. 
*  Except  for  Span.  103  and  401,  all  elective  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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SECOND   TEACHING    FIELD    IN    ITALIAN 


A  minimum  of  18  semester-hours  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
program  of  a  second  teaching  field  in  Italian  from  the  following: 

s.hrs. 

Ital.   100A  and   100B     Beginning  Italian*     6 

Ital.  200A     Intermediate  Italian  I  3 

Ital.  200B     Intermediate  Italian  II   3 

Ital.  Italian  Literature    3 

Ital.  402     Italian  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics 3 

18 
*These  courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  previous  study  or  demonstrated  proficiency. 

ITALIAN  COURSES— 49:000 

Ital.  101-102.     Survey  of  Italian  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  centers  on  a  survey  of  the  literary  currents  and  their  representative  authors 
and  works  with  consideration  of  the  importance  of  Italian  literature  in  the  development  of 
Western  thought.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  accurate  oral  and  written  expression 
through  the  development  of  a  general  critical  approach  to  literature. 

Ital.  201.     Italian  Humanism  and  Renaissance  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  "Trecento"  with  special 
emphasis  on  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  as  well  as  the  main  artistic  and  literary  trends 
of  the  "Quattrocento"  and  "Cinquecento."  The  course  will  center  around  important  selections 
from  the  works  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  epoch. 

Ital.  301.     Italian  Literature  of  the  XlXth  and  XXth  Centuries       Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  will  include  studies  of  Italian  Neo-Classicism,  Romanticism  and  Verism  based 
on  readings  from  Foscolo,  Leopardi,  Manzoni,  Carducci,  Pascoli,  Verga,  D'Annunzio  and 
others.  It  will  also  focus  on  the  main  trends  in  poetry,  drama  and  the  novels  from  Piran- 
dello to  the  present  with  reading  from  Saba,  Ungaretti,  Montale,  Quasimode,  Silone,  Mora- 
via, Pavese,  etc. 

Ital.  402.     Italian  Grammar:  Applied  Linguistics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  review  of  the  most  important  structural  features  of  Italian,  with  special 
emphasis  on  those  areas  of  interference  with  English  structure  which  present  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  the  student  of  Italian. 

LANGUAGE  COURSES— 40:000 

Lang.  300.     Foundations  of  Language  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  every  student,  as  a  prospective  teacher,  (1)  a  survey 
of  the  background,  growth,  and  structure  of  the  English  language  from  its  Indo-European 
origin  to  modern  times,  (2)  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  linguistics,  (3)  an  appreciation 
of  several  foreign  language  patterns,  and  (4)  a  rich  fund  of  information  in  the  field  of 
general  language. 

Lang.  401.     The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in 

Secondary  Schools  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Focused  on:  values  of  foreign  language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign 
language  teaching;  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral  work,  reading, 
grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests  and  supervised  study;  the  course  consists  of 
readings  and  discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and  organization  of  materials 
for  use  in  student-teaching. 

Lang.  406.     Field  Studies  in  Roman  Civilization  Cr:  6  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  and  teachers  of  Latin,  history  and  languages 
with  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Europe,  specifically  in  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany  by  studying  and  visiting  Roman  ruins  and  monuments  in  these  countries,  thus 
providing  historical  and  archaeological  background  for  the  enrichment  of  their  classes.  Mili- 
tary invasions  followed  by  colonization  and  the  planting  of  Roman  culture  and  civilization 
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are  an  object  of  investigation,  and  remains  "in  situ"  and  in  museums  are  viewed.  Art  and 
archaeology  are  reinforced  by  readings  related  to  paralleling  the  site  from  the  Latin 
authors:  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  Readings  and  a  term  paper  due  three  months  after  the  end 
of  the  tour  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Lectures  on  the  tours  of  the  sites  are 
given  by  historians,  archaeologists,  and  military  personnel,  authorities  on  the  area,  secured 
from  universities,  archaeological   societies,  museums  and  cultural  commissions. 

Lang.  408.     Introduction  to  Language  Laboratory  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  acquaint  language  teachers  with  techniques  of  lan- 
guage-laboratory utilization  and  with  the  preparation  of  materials  for  use  in  the  laboratory. 
Attention  is  given  to  equipment — its  selection,  operation,  utilization,  and  basic  maintenance. 
The  course  is  open  to  all  teachers  of  foreign  languages  and  to  audio-visual  specialists,  and 
is  taught  in  English. 

Lang.  4 10 A.     Roman  Civilization  to  Imperial  Times  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Rome's  assimilation  of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Oriental  cultures  in  the  process  of  creating 
her  own  is  studied  in  the  history,  literature,  and  every-day  life  of  the  Roman. 

Lang.  41  OB.     Roman  Civilization  During  the  Empire  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  upon  the  planting  of  Roman  culture  and  civilization  along  the  route  of  the 
Roman  army;  a  study  of  the  monuments  and  relics  which  remain  as  testimony  to  the  Roman 
penetration  and  influence. 

Lang.  411.     Greek  Civilization  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Greece's  contribution  to  Western  Civilization  is  studied  through  her  architecture,  art, 
literature  and  sculpture. 

Lang.  412.     General  Linguistics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  the  Indo-European  group 
of  languages  in  particular.  It  focuses  upon  the  origin,  history  and  development  of  languages. 
Through  lectures  and  readings  the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  latest  research  findings 
in  both  descriptive  and  historical  linguistics. 

Lang.  415.     Classical  Mythology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  classical  myths  which  are  repeated 
again  and  again  in  the  literature  of  the  Western  World.  The  origins  of  the  myths  are  studied 
through  readings  and  art,  and  an  interpretation  of  their  meaning  is  discussed. 

Lang.  416.     Seminar  in  Archaeology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  evaluating  a  culture  through  observation 
and  analysis  of  sites  and  monuments.  Attention  to  problems  of  dating,  types  of  materials, 
function  of  buildings  and  decorations.  Illustrated  lectures,  readings  and  discussion  in  addi- 
tion to  museum  field  trip  will  highlight  the  course.  This  course  is  especially  recommended 
for  teachers  of  Latin,  Social  Studies,  English,  Science,  Mathematics,  Industrial  Arts  and 
Fine  Arts. 

Lang.  422.     Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Language  in 

Elementary  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  a  thorough  grasp  of  procedures  for  teaching  chil- 
dren in  elementary  school  to  understand  a  spoken  foreign  language,   to   learn   as   early   as 
possible   the   correct   pronunciation   of   that   language   and   to   expose   these   children   to    a 
foreign  culture  by  means  of  songs,  stories,  realia,  etc. 
Note:  Except  for  Lang.  300,  401,  412,  415  and  422,  all  the  courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Professor:  Hall,  Chairman. 

Associate  Professor:   Ruslink 

Assistant  Professors:  Alcaro,   Balderston,   Bernstein,   DiGiuseppe,   Guthrie, 

Hatzenbuhler,  Hudson,  Kelley,  McKinley,  Mukherjee,  Schlosberg, 

Silver,  Woodruff. 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  to  improve 
individual  and  family  living  and  (2)  to  prepare  for  professional  service  in  the 
field  of  home  economics. 

Graduates  with  this  major  receive  a  vocational  certificate  enabling  them  to 
teach  in  either  a  general  or  vocational  home  economics  program  in  New  Jer- 
sey. They  also  are  prepared  to  teach  any  or  all  of  the  areas  comprising  home 
economics;  i.e.  foods  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles;  consumer  economics 
and  family  finance,  home  management  and  household  equipment,  family  rela- 
tions and  child  development  and  housing  and  home  furnishings. 

Summer  Work  Practicum 

Students  supplement  course  work  with  actual  work  experience.  This  consists  of 
at  least  300  hours  of  summer  employment,  with  or  without  pay,  in  a  selected 
area  to  meet  the  student's  educational  needs.  Usually  his  can  be  accomplished 
by  eight  weeks  of  employment.  Preferably,  this  work  should  be  done  during 
the  summer  preceding  the  junior  year.  Students  should  enroll  with  the  depart- 
ment Practicum  Coordinator  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 
This  experience  is  evaluated  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  fall  semester 
following  the  experience. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  has  a  cooperative  program  with  The 
Merrill-Palmer  Institute  of  Human  Development  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Selected 
students  majoring  in  Home  Economics  may  spend  the  fall  semester  of  their 
senior  year  at  the  Institute. 


HOME  ECONOMICS   EDUCATION   MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  s.hrs. 

H.  EC.    101         Introduction  to  the  Family    2 

H.  EC.   102        Clothing  Construction 3 

H.  EC.   105        Princ.  of  Clo.  Selec 2 

H.  EC.   108        Equipment  in  the  Home    2 

H.  EC.  203        Textiles    3 

H.  EC.  206        Princ.  of  Food  Prep 3 

H.  EC.  207        The  PreSchool  Child 3 

H.  EC.  209        Family  Relations  3 

H.  EC.  210        Mgmt.  &  Its  Contribution  to  Family  Living 2 

H.  EC.  303        Housing    2 

H.  EC.  306        Nutrition 3 

H.  EC.  312        Meal   Management    2 

H.  EC.  400        Senior  Seminar    1 

H.  EC.  401A     Home  Ec.  Ed.  I   1 

H.  EC.  401 B      Home  Ec.  Ed.  II    2 

H.  EC.  407        Consumer  Economics   3 

H.  EC.  Electives     6 

CHEM.   107        College  Chemistry  I  3 

CHEM.   108       College  Chemistry  II 3 

BIOL.      287        Human  Biology  3 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES— 26:000 

Home  Ec.  101.     Introduction  to  the  Family  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Basic  insights  and  concepts  from  the  social  sciences  are  presented  in  surveying  the  his- 
tory and  structure  of  the  family  and  its  place  as  a  basic  but  changing  institution  in  modern 
America.  A  study  of  how  the  Home  Economist  serves  the  family.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  102.     Clothing  Construction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  fundamentals  of  clothing  construction  are  applied  to  garments  using  commercial 
patterns.  Various  methods  of  achieving  well-fitted  garments,  the  organization  of  work 
procedures  and  the  use  and  care  of  equipment  are  included.  A  summer  clothing  practicum  is 
one  of  the  requisites  of  this  course.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  105.     Principles  of  Clothing  Selection  for  the  Individual 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Clothing  selection  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  cultural,  social,  psychological  and  economic 
influences.  Values  involved  in  clothing  choices  are  related  to  individual  needs  with  special 
consideration  given  to  color,  design,  fabric  and  accessories.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  108.     Equipment  in  the  Home  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Basic  principles  of  electricity,  gas,  and  water  and  the  mechanics  of  household  appliances 
using  each.  Selection,  use,  and  care  of  equipment  is  emphasized  by  means  of  independent 
study  and  class  demonstration. 

Home  Ec.  203.     Textiles  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Factors  that  influence  durability,  use,  and  price  of  household  and  clothing  fabrics.  Rec- 
ognition and  analysis  of  fibers,  fabrics,  and  finishes,  centered  around  problems  in  the  selec- 
tion and  buying  of  textiles  for  clothing  and  household  purposes  are  included.  Consumer 
education  in  the  field  of  textiles  and  textile  economics  is  stressed.  Prerequisites:  Chem.  107 
and  108  or  equivalent. 

Home  Ec.  204.     Advanced  Clothing  Construction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Advanced  construction  principles  are  treated  in  this  course.  Application  is  made  of  the 
principles  of  costume  design  in  clothing  selection  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  as  well  as  in  the 
construction  of  advanced  clothing  projects.  Prerequisite:  Home  Ec.  102  or  equivalent. 

Home  Ec.  206.     Principles  of  Food  Preparation  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Food  selection,  purchasing,  and  preparation  for  the  family  with  emphasis  on  principles  and 
techniques  of  preparation. 

Home  Ec.  207.     The  Preschool  Child  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  views  the  early  periods  of  development  from  infancy  to  school  age  in  rela- 
tion to  the  major  challenges  confronting  the  child  as  he  masters  the  task  of  socialization. 
Sensitivity  to  the  learning  process  is  developed  through  the  focus  of  how  children  learn 
through  the  instrument  of  play.  Supervised  observation  and  participation  with  group's  of 
preschool  children  is  included. 

Home  Ec.  209.     Family  Relations  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Following  the  family  life  cycle,  the  course  covers  typical  issues,  emotional  patterns,  and 
developmental  tasks  of  late  adolescence,  courtship,  adjustment  in  marriage,  pregnancy, 
child  rearing,  later  stages  of  parenthood,  and  old  age.  Students'  own  relationships,  values, 
and  sex  roles  are  discussed  and  compared  with  facts  and  trends  of  American  society.  Open 
to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  210.     Management  and  Its  Contribution  to  Family  Living 

Cr:  2  s.hrs, 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  problem-solving  as  they  contribute  to  more  personal  com- 
petence in  dealing  with  everyday  problems.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  303.     Housing  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Factors  affecting  the  housing  needs  of  today's  families  are  discussed.  The  economic,  social 
and  psychological  influences  related  to  family  life  cycle  are  studied.  Organization  of  living 
space  and  selection  and  use  of  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  family  are  considered. 
Open  to  all  students. 
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Home  Ec.  306.     Nutrition  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  give  all  students  a  general  knowledge  of  the  components  of  the  food  we 
eat,  the  value  of  the  various  nutrients  to  the  body's  proper  functioning,  and  the  ways  in 
which  this  information  applies  to  various  age  groups  and  to  specific  situations  and  activities. 
Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  309.     Current  Trends  in  Teaching  Home  Economics     Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help  in-service  and  prospective  teachers  of  home  economics 
plan  and  teach  an  effective  homemaking  program.  Prerequisite:  Home  economics  teaching 
experience  or  student  teaching. 

Home  Ec.  312.     Meal  Management  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  planning,  purchasing,  preparation,  and  serving  of  adequate  and  attractive 
meals  for  the  family.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  application  of  principles  of  nutrition,  good 
management  of  time,  energy,  and  equipment,  the  aesthetics  and  psychology  involved  in 
making  meals  appealing,  and  the  coordination  of  table  appointments.  Prerequisites:  Home 
E«.  206  and  Home  Ec.  306. 

Home  Ec.  320.     Interior  Decoration  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Selection  and  organization  of  furnishings  for  a  family'  s  way  of  living.  Color  and  design 
principles  in  planning  interiors  are  studied.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  321.     Field  Trip  Experiences  in  Home  Economics  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

This  course  gives  the  home  economics  student  an  opportunity  to  study  the  policies,  prob- 
lems and  contributions  of  business,  industry,  and  community  agencies  which  relate  to  families 
as  consumers. 

Home  Ec.  400.     Senior  Seminar  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Current  research  programs  and  recent  trends  and  developments  in  home  economics. 

Home  Ec.  401A.     Home  Economics  Education  I  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

A  basic  course  in  curriculum  development  for  home  economics.  Observation  in  the 
College  High  School  and  thirty  hours  as  a  Teacher  Aide  in  the  public  school  assigned  for 
Junior  Practicum   (Ed.   403A)    are   required. 

Home  Ec.  401B.     Home  Economics  Education  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Students  gain  experience  with  a  variety  of  teaching  techniques  appropriate  to  home 
economics.  Curriculum  development  is  applied  to  special  facets  of  home  economics  such 
as  occupational  and  vocational  home  education.  Observations  in  the  College  High  School 
and  N.J.  Public  Schools  are  required.  Prerequisite:  H.  Ec.  401 A  or  equivalent. 

Home  Ec.  402.     Quantity  Food  Preparation  Cr:  2  s.hrs 

A  study  of  adequate  menu  planning  for  large  groups,  use  of  standardized  recipes,  quantity 
purchase  and  preparation  of  foods,  and  other  aspects  of  group  feeding.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Ec.  312  or  equivalent. 

Home  Ec.  403.     Home  Management  Residence  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  student  lives  with  a  group  and  studies  the  problem-solving  situations  within  residency 
experience.  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  apply  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in 
all  home  economics  courses  as  well  as  to  gain  insights  into  group  process  and  self-under- 
standing. Prerequisite:  Home  Ec.  210. 

Home  Ec.  403A.     Problems  in  Management  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Studies  of  personal  and  family  activity,  organization,  resources,  and  methods  of  problem- 
solving  are  made.  Major  consideration  is  given  to  managerial  practices  and  variations 
among  socio-economic  groups,  within  different  family  units,  and  relative  to  families'  goals 
in  order  to  learn  the  application  of  effective  management  competencies.  Credit  not  granted 
for  both  H.  Ec.  403  and  403A. 

Home  Ec.  404.     Vocational  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Principles  and  practices  in  vocational  education  including  history,  development,  organi- 
zation, and  purposes.  Observations  in  vocational  education  programs  are  required.  Open 
to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  406.     Tailoring  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Fundamental  processes  and  procedures  for  constructing  tailored  garments,  and  the 
differences  between  dressmaking  and  tailoring  techniques  and  emphasized.  A  comparison  is 
made  between  factory-made  garment  and  custom  tailoring.  Prerequisite:  Home  Ec.  204  or 
equivalent. 
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Home  Ec,  407.     Consumer  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  how  the  family  uses  resources  to  acquire  meaningful  living.  Content  includes 
the  motivations  which  influence  American  families'  consumption  patterns,  credit  use,  finan- 
cial security  and  protection,  savings  and  investments,  marketing  systems  and  pricing  varia- 
tions, and  approaches  to  sound  financial  management.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  410.     Experimental  Foods  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  comparative  approach  to  methods  of  food  preparation  with  emphasis  on  newer  tech- 
niques. Each  student  does  experimental  laboratory  work  on  selected  phases  of  food  prepara- 
tion. 

Home  Ec.  415.     Adult  Education  in  Home  Economics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  for  home  economists  interested  in  teaching  adults  in  school,  community  and 
extension  programs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  understanding  the  adult  learner  and  developing 
appropriate  programs  and  teaching  techniques.  Observations  in  adult  education  programs  is 
included.  Prerequisite:  HE  401  A  &  B  or  equivalent. 

Home  Ec.  416.     Occupational  Education  in  Home  Economics       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  give  field  experiences  in  work-study  programs  in  occupational  education. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  how  federal,  state,  and  local  occupational  programs  are 
administered  and  organized.  Prerequisites:  Home  Ec.  401  A  &  B  or  equivalent. 

Home  Ec.  420.     Teaching  Family  Living  in  the  Public  Schools      Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Study  and  selection  of  subject  matter  and  techniques  for  teaching  family  living  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

Home  Ec.  423.     Seminar  in  Supervision  of  Home  Economics       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

For  those  concerned  with  supervision  of  teacher  education  programs  in  home  economics; 
objectives,  curricula,  recent  trends,  classroom  management,  evaluation  of  teaching,  profes- 
sional literature. 

Home  Ec.  424.     Workshop  in  Home  Economics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  current  selected  problems  in  the  field  of 
home  economics. 

Home  Ec.  425.     Home  Economics  in  the  Elementary  School  Program 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Philosophy  and  organization  of  home  economics  in  the  elementary  school.  Techniques 
and  curriculum  are  examined  to  supplement,  enrich  and  integrate  home  and  family  living 
into  the  regular  classroom  program  of  the  elementary  school. 

Home  Ec.  426.     Home  Management  in  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying  managerial  competencies  and  how  these  can 
be  integrated  into  the  home  economics  curriculum. 

Home  Ec.  427.     The  Disadvantaged  Family  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  families  with  various  kinds  of  disadvantages:  social,  economic, 
educational,  physical  and  cultural.  Of  primary  importance,  however,  are  families  from 
lower  socio-economic  and  minority  groups.  Cause  and  effect  factors,  community  agencies 
and  curriculum  development  are  some  of  the  areas  of  study  leading  to  understanding  chil- 
dren from  these  backgrounds  and  orienting  subject  matter  to  their  needs.  Provision  for  in- 
dividual, personal  experiences  will  be  part  of  the  study.  Open  to  all  students. 

Home  Ec.  429.     Family  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Studies  of  family  patterns  around  the  world,  throughout  history,  and  among  different  socio- 
economic groups  are  compared  and  analyzed.  An  underlying  theme  is  the  influence  of  rapid 
social  change  on  the  stability  of  the  family  and  of  the  family-based  values.  Open  to  all 
students. 

Home  Ec.  432.    Women  in  Contemporary  Society  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  roles  played  and  dilemmas  encountered  by  the  modern  American  woman. 
Analysis  of  trends,  developments  and  accomplishments  of  women,  educational  needs,  social 
and  economic  contributions  to  the  family  and  culture,  and  the  resolution  of  professional, 
personal  and  family  needs,  interests  and  responsibilities.  Open  to  all  students. 
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Home  Ec.  435.     Program  Planning  in  the  Nursery  School  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  curriculum  planning  for  nursery  school  children 
will  be  presented.  Program  planning,  role  of  teacher,  methods  and  materials  appropriate  for 
the  preschool  age  are  considered  (offered  on  demand). 

Home  Ec.  436.     Flat  Pattern  Design  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Principles  of  flat  pattern  designing  as  they  relate  to  the  use  of  fabric  on  a  three-dimen- 
sional form.  Application  of  the  principles  of  flat  pattern  designing  to  the  development  of 
design  ideas  for  apparel  and  to  the  alteration  of  clothing.  A  master  pattern  is  used  in  exe- 
cuting design  ideas.   (Prerequisite:  H.  Ec.  102  or  equivalent). 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Professors:  Earl,  Chairman;  Frankson 

Assistant  Professors:  Franz,  Goodall,  Olsen,  Rzonca,  Savage,  Schumm, 
Swerdlow,  Teryek 

The  industrial  arts  course  offerings  provide  for  a  breadth  of  experience  by 

exposure  to  all  areas,  or  depth  of  experience  by  selecting  two  or  more  areas  of 

specialization.  The  areas  of  specialization  offered  are:  Drafting,  Graphic  Arts, 
Wood,  Plastics,  Metal,  Electricity,  Power. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education 
and  Technology  are  encouraged  to  gain  industrial  experience.  Cooperative  in- 
dustrial work  experience  courses  are  offered  in  the  summertime  for  college 
credit,  under  department  supervision,  to  enable  the  students  to  gain  recognized 
industrial  experience. 

Industrial  Arts  majors  who  complete  the  Industrial  Arts  curriculum  are 
certified  to  teach  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools, 
and  senior  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Industrial  Education  is  a  comprehensive  major,  no  minor  is  offered. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR 

Required  Courses:  s<m-s. 

I.E.  101     Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts  2 

I.E.  1 1 1     Foundations  of  Design 2 

I.E.  121     Found,  of  Industrial  Draft 2 

I.E.  131     Found,  of  Indus.  Graphic  Arts 2 

I.E.  141     Found,  of  Indus.  Wood 2 

I.E.  222     Indus.  Drafting   2 

I.E.  232     Indus.  Graphics 2 

I.E.  251     Found,  of  Indus.  Ceram 2 

I.E.  255     Found,  of  Indus.  Plastics   2 

I.E.  261     Found,  of  Indus.  Metal 2 

I.E.  262     Industrial  Metal    2 

I.E.  271     Found,  of  Indus.  Elec 2 

I.E.  281     Found,  of  Indus.  Power 2 

I.E.  302     Prin.  of  I.A.  Ed 2 

I.E.  303     Cur.  &  Teach,  of  I.A.  Ed 2 

I.E.  342     Industrial  Wood    2 

I.E.  372     Industrial  Elec 2 

I.E.  382     Industrial  Power  2 

I.E.  Electives 6 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  COURSES— 28:000 

Required  Courses 

Ind.  Ed.  101.     Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  content  of  this  course  includes  the  historical  and  philosophical  development  of  manual 
training,  manual  arts  and  industrial  arts.  It  includes  the  study  of  the  nature  of  our  technologi- 
cal society,  industrial  arts  objectives,  the  derivation  of  course  content,  scope,  and  the  types 
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of  programs  and  laboratories  found  in  today's  schools.  Included  also  is  the  study  of  pro- 
fessional aspects  of  the  profession  such  as  ethics,  literature,  oraginzations,  and  self-evaluation 
in  light  of  entering  and  progressing  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Ind.  Ed.  111.     Foundations  of  Design  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Methods  of  design  with  materials  are  introduced.  Problem  solving  and  analysis  methods, 
as  well  as  the  basic  factors  which  lead  to  good  design,  are  studied  and  applied  in  the  solu- 
tion of  fundamental  design  problems  with  materials. 

Ind.  Ed.  121.     Foundations  of  Industry— Drafting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  the  development  of  drafting  problems  students  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
concepts,  principles  and  practices  employed  in  the  drafting  industry.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  development  of  sketching  and  mechanical  skills  and  techniques  as  they  are  applied  to 
orthographic  and  pictorial  drawing. 

Open  to  all  students  as  a  general  education  elective. 

Ind.  Ed.  131.     Foundations  of  Industry— Graphic  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  development  of  printing  is  studied  in  terms  of  the  various  reproductive  methods. 
Stress  is  placed  on  composition,  layout,  and  platen  presswork;  etching  techniques;  block 
printing;  bookbinding;  rubber  stamp  making;  screen  process  printing;  duplicating  techniques; 
photography;  and  related  processes. 

Ind.  Ed.  141.     Foundations     of  Industry— Wood  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  introductory  course  in  woods  which  presents  an  overview  of  the  field  of  woodworking. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of  the  lumber  industry,  standard  hand  tool  operations, 
fasteners,  abrasives,  and  several  basic  machine  woodworking  operations,  as  well  as  basic 
finishing  processes. 

Ind.  Ed.  222.     Industrial  Drafting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  principles  and  techniques  previously  learned  are  employed  in  mechanical  problems 
involving  planning,  layout,  details,  and  assembly  drawing.  Students  will  be  introduced  to  re- 
cent technological  developments  in  this  area. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  121. 

Ind.  Ed.  232.     Industrial  Graphics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Study  in  depth   is  made  into  several  areas  of   the   graphic   arts   industry.   The   student   is 
introduced  to  the  planographic  reproductive  method;   stone  and  plate  lithography,   photog- 
raphy,   the   process   camera,    offset    theory,    and    press    operation.    Materials    and    methods 
employed  in  photographic  screen  process  printing  are  also  studied. 
Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  131. 

Ind.  Ed.  251.     Foundations  of  Industry — Ceramics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  encompasses  the  thirteen  sub-divisions  of  the  ceramics  industry.  Stress  is 
placed  upon  hand  and  machine  manipulation  as  related  to  clay  products,  glasswork,  enamel- 
ing, and  abrasives.  The  student  develops  skill  and  understanding  of  the  industrialized  and 
mechanized  apprcches  to  production  and  the  techniques  used  in  industry. 

Ind.  Ed.  255.     Foundations  of  Industry — Plastics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  plastics  industry  accomplished  through  hand  and  machine 
manipulation  of  a  variety  of  plastic  materials.  Emphasis  is  given  to  fundamental  machine 
processing  and  related  industrial  applications.  Stress  is  placed  upon  material  selection,  equip- 
ment use  and  industrial  procedure. 

Ind.  Ed.  261.     Foundations  of  Industry — Metals  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  introductory  study  of  concepts  and  processes  involving  metallic  materials  supple- 
mented by  related  laboratory  experiences. 

Ind.  Ed.  262.     Industrial  Metals  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  continuation  of  Ind.  Ed.  261  involving  additional  study  of  and  experiences  in  the  in- 
dustrial processes  relative  to  the  metalworking  industries. 
Prerequisite:   Ind.  Ed.  261. 

Ind.  Ed.  271.     Foundations  of  Industry — Electronics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  nature  of  electricity,  its  sources  and  the  broad  application  of  its 
effects.  Directed  experiments,  projects  and  repair  of  devices  utilizing  direct  current  circuits 
on  electromagnetic  principles  are  required. 
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Ind.  Ed.  281.     Foundations  of  Industry — Power  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Introduction  to  power  sources  with  a  study  of  reciprocating  internal  combustion  engines. 
This  course  will  provide  an  overview  of  the  design,  development,  function,  and  operation 
of  power  sources  and  their  auxiliaries. 

Ind.  Ed.  302.     Principles  of  Industrial  Arts  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  principles  of  industrial  arts  and  their  relationship  to  general  edu- 
cation. Other  phases  studied  are:  student  data,  including  handicaps  and  range  of  abilities; 
identifying  aims  according  to  grade  levels;  records  and  record  keeping;  selecting  text  and 
source  materials;  class  management;  basic  teaching  methods;  and  selecting  and  organizing 
subject  matter. 

Ind.  Ed.  303.     Curriculum  and  Teaching  Industrial  Arts  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Major  emphasis  will  be  given  to  planning  and  developing  a  course  of  study  based  on 
sound  educational  and  psychological  foundations.  Other  areas  studied  will  include:  safety; 
testing  and  recording  progress;  developing  programed  and  televised  instruction;  budget; 
inventories;  maintenance  of  laboratories;  distribution  of  supplies;  developing  instructional 
materials  and  techniques  used  in  evaluating  results  in  industrial  arts  education. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  302. 

Ind.  Ed.  342.     Industrial  Woods  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  content  presents  further  study  in  woods  with  emphasis  placed  on  wood  forming  and 
manipulation  through  continued  study  of  basic  machine  woodworking  operations.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  use  of  portable  electric  tools,  woodworking  tool  maintenance,  and  advanced 
wood  finishing. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  141. 

Ind.  Ed.  372.     Industrial  Electricity  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  continuation  of  Ind.  Ed.  271.  Conventional  ammeter,  Voltmeter  and  Ohmmeter  cir- 
cuits are  analyzed,  and  their  application  in  measuring  quantities  and  maintenance  of  electrical 
devices  practiced.  Alternating  current  theory  and  circuits  are  analyzed  with  emphasis  upon 
the  effects  of  resistance,  inductance  and  capacitance.  Directed  experiments,  project  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  experiences  are  required. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  271. 

Ind.  Ed.  382.     Industrial  Power  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Advanced  study  of  power  sources  based  on  prerequisite  work  in  I.E.  251.  This  course 
will  study  fluid  and  pneumatic  power  as  well  as  internal  and  external  combustion  engines 
and  the  transmission  of  power  from  these  sources  to  useful  ends. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  281. 

Elective  Courses 

Ind.  Ed.  404.     A,  B,  C,  Independent  Studies  in  Industry         Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

Each  student,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  sponsor,  is  to  conduct  a  depth  study  of  a 
current  problem  or  topic  in  an  area  of  industrial  education.  The  study  to  be  performed  will 
be  based  on  a  problem  jointly  developed  by  the  student  and  his  faculty  sponsor.  A  written 
report  of  the  findings  is  to  be  presented. 

Admission  is  by  application,  through  the  graduate  advisor  to  Department  Chairman. 

Ind.  Ed.  405.     Field  Studies  of  Industry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  understand  industry  and  how  it  functions.  A  broad  range 
of  industrial  firms  is  visited  to  note  and  evaluate  processes  used,  materials  employed,  work- 
ing conditions  instituted  and  the  problems  of  industry.  Representative  industries  in  the  metro- 
politan area  are  visited. 

Open  to  all  college  students. 

Ind.  Ed.  406A,  B.     Cooperative  Industrial  Work  Experience  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  observation,  discussions,  written  reports,  and  actual  supervised  experience,  the 
student  should  become  more  aware  of  the  attitudes,  skills  and  knowledge  required  by  mod- 
ern industry  and  his  responsibility  as  a  public  school  teacher  to  this  area  of  society.  The 
student  is  aided  in  finding  meaningful  summer  employment  which  is  directly  related  to  his 
planned  teaching  area.  He  will  be  paid  wages  by  the  cooperating  company  for  his  services. 
Course  may  be  taken  twice  provided  second  experience  is  different  from  the  first.  Admis- 
sion by  permission  of  Department  Chairman. 
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Ind.  Ed.  412.     Design  in  Industry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  industrial  designer's  approach  to  design  dictates  the  activities  in  this  course.  Stu- 
dents engage  in  the  process  of  designing  of  products  for  production  and  purchase  in  our 
contemporary  society. 

Open  to  both  undergraduate  or  graduate  industrial  education  and  fine  art  students. 

Ind.  Ed.  423.     Architectural  Drafting — Residential                             Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  design  and  drafting  of  residential  houses  is  studied.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  house 

construction    principles,    planning    and    design,    architectural    drafting    techniques,  and    the 
writing  of  specifications. 

In.  Ed.  424.     Engineering  Graphics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  fundamentals  of  descriptive  geometry  are  explored  in  conjunction  with  orthographic 
projection  as  a  system  of  identifying  three-dimensional  space  data  for  the  graphical  solution 
of  problems.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  applied  application  to  engineering 
problems. 

Ind.  Ed.  433.     Photographic  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Photographic  equipment,  materials,  and  processes  utilized  in  the  graphic  arts  industry  are 
explored  through  a  variety  of  experiences  in  industrial  photography.  Included  are  the  areas 
of  line  and  halftone  photography,  color  separation,  photolithography,  photoengraving,  printed 
circuits,  and  photomitography. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  262  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  443.     Wood  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and  advances  made  in  the  fields  of  woods.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  nature  of  wood,  the  physical  characteristics,  and  properties  of  wood. 
Stress  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  manufacturing  processes,  industrialization,  and  mecha- 
nization that  has  taken  place  in  the  wood  industry,  including  occupational  groups. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  342  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  446.     Residential  Construction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  materials  and  processes  of  residential  construction  are  studied.  Students  research 
one  or  more  materials  and/or  processes  now  used,  or  which  might  be  used  in  house  con- 
struction. Stress  is  placed  on  the  processes  of  house  framing  and  plank  and  beam  con- 
struction. 

Ind.  Ed.  456.     Plastic  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  advanced  technical  course  in  the  area  of  plastics.  Study  is  based  upon  foundation 
material  and  concerned  with  developing  technical  proficiency  and  mechanical  skill  in  regard 
to  injection  molding,  compression  molding,  transfer  molding,  extrusion,  lamination,  casting 
and  epoxy  molding.  Stress  is  placed  upon  skill  development,  mold  and  die  making,  operational 
procedure  and  processes,  and  material  application. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  255  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  463.     Metal  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  study  and  discussion  of  current  industrial  metalworking  concepts  and  processes,  such 
as  quality  control,  metallurgy,  numerical  control,  and  principles  of  automation.  Laboratory 
activities  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  students  to  become  involved  in  mass  production 
techniques  and  individual  experiments. 

Prerequsite:  Ind.  Ed.  262  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  466.     Welding  Technology,  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  modern  welding  using  both  electric  arc  and  oxyacetylene  equipment. 
Students  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  fundamentals  through  lecture,  demonstration  and 
ample  practice  sessions. 

Open  to  all  I.  A.  students.  Required  for  the  Metals  Major. 

Ind.  Ed.  467.     Welding  Technology,  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  continuation  of  28-466.  Principles  of  welding  equipment  operation  and  safety  are  rein- 
forced. Content  becomes  more  specialized  as  more  sophisticated  welding  operations  are 
introduced.  Students  continue  to  log  practice  hours  and  qualify  for  the  State  Welding 
Certificate  upon  successful  completion  of  the  course. 

Designed  primarily  for  the  Industrial  Arts  metals  or  power  major  who  wishes  welding 
certification. 

Prerequisite:   28-466. 
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Ind.  Ed.  473.     Electronics  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Basic  theory  and  application  of  vacuum  tube  and  semiconductors  in  power  supply,  ampli- 
fier and  oscillator  circuits.  Laboratory  work  will  consist  of  directed  experiments,  project 
construction,  and  use  of  standard  instruments. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  372  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  483.     Power  Technology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Advanced  technical  study  of  internal  and  external  combustion  engines  and  of  fluid  power. 
In  addition  to  the  study  of  established  engines,  power  sources  in  the  development  stage 
will  be  examined.  Much  of  the  course  work  will  consist  of  work  on  individual  problems 
in  power. 

Prerequisite:  Ind.  Ed.  282  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ind.  Ed.  496.    Jewelry  Making  and  Lapidary  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  laboratory  experiences  students  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  lapidary  and 
jewelry  making  skills.  They  will  design  pieces  that  will  involve  casting  and  wrought  jewelry 
processes.  The  lapidary  experiences  cultivate  skills  in  sawing,  shaping,  polishing,  and  mount- 
ing stones  to  exhibit  their  inherent  qualities. 

Open  to  all  students  as  a  cultural  elective  and  to  Department  students  as  a  Department 
elective. 
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Library  Science 
LIBRARY  SCIENCE  MINOR— 30:000 

Students  who  complete  the  eighteen  semester-hour  program  and  the  work 
experience  satisfactorily  will  receive  the  teacher-librarian  certificate.  This  cer- 
tificate is  required  for  service  as  a  teacher-librarian  in  the  elementary  and/or 
secondary  schools. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  library  science  minor: 

Library  Science  200.     Introduction  to  School  Library  Service         Cr.:  2  s.hrs. 

An  understanding  of  the  functions  and  services  of  the  school  library  in  relation  to  all 
other  types  of  libraries  is  studied.  The  development  of  library  service,  books  and  printing,  as 
well  as  censorship  problems  and  the  ethics  of  the  library  profession,  are  discussed.  The  con- 
cept of  a  materials  center  encompassing  non-book  materials  is  introduced. 

Library  Science  301-302.     Reference  and  Bibliography, 

Parts  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

The  reference  and  bibliographic  course  is  an  examination  and  study  of  the  basic  reference 
materials  with  emphasis  on  those  most  useful  in  the  school  library.  Encyclopedias,  diction- 
aries, yearbooks,  atlases,  indexes,  specialized  reference  books,  and  bibliographies  in  major 
subject  fields  are  included.  Training  in  the  use  of  the  catalog  as  a  basic  reference  tool  is 
stressed. 

Library  Science  303.     Fundamentals  of  Cataloging 

and  Classification  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  principles  involved  in  the  cataloging  and  classification  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  non-book  materials  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  System.  Extensive  practice 
in  the  application  of  these  principles  is  provided  through  laboratory  experience.  A  knowledge 
of  typing  is  desirable. 

Library  Science  403.     Reading  Materials  for  Children  and  Youth: 

Selection  and  Evaluation  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  and  evaluation  of  library  materials  provided  by  the  modern 
school  library  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth.  Extensive  critical  reading  of  books  for  children 
and  young  adults  is  required.  Principles  of  book  selection  are  emphasized  and  experience  in 
the  use  of  selection  tools  is  provided.  The  point  of  view  relates  the  library  collection  to  the 
total  school  program. 

Library  Science  404.     Organization  and  Administration  of 

School  Libraries  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Practical  experience  in  setting  up  effective  library  routines  is  stressed.  These  routines  in- 
clude budgeting,  locating  sources  for  library  materials,  purchasing  materials,  book  processing, 
preparing  library  reports  and  statistics,  taking  inventory,  planning  and  adapting  library  rooms 
and  equipment,  and  evaluating  library  collections  and  services. 

Education  408.     Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual 

Materials  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Education  Department. 

Work  Experience  Requirement 

A  total  of  100  hours  in  library  work  experience  is  a  requirement.  Thirty-six  hours  must 
be  completed  before  student  teaching.  Observation  and  some  limited  work  experience  will 
be  provided  during  observation  week  in  the  junior  year. 

36  hours  in  the  college  library — unpaid 

64  hours  in  secondary  and  elementary  school  libraries 
It  is  desirable  for  the  student  to  divide  this  requirement  between  the  two  types  of  libraries. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Professors:  Clifford,  Chairman;  Maletsky,  Sobel 

Associate  Professors:  Koellner,  Williams 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Baragona,  Carroll,  Demetropoulos,  Garfunkel, 
Gottschall,  Lacatena,  Leef,  Merfeld,  Nettler,  Scudieri,  Speed,  Stewart, 
Walsh,  Wolff 

THE  MATHEMATICS  MAJOR 

For  a  major  in  Mathematics  a  student  must  complete  33  semester  hours  in 
the  area.  Of  this  18  semester  hours  are  in  required  courses  in  calculus,  algebra 
and  probability.  There  is  considerable  flexibility  in  mathematics  electives.  All 
students  planning  graduate  work  in  mathematics  are  urged  to  take  Mathematics 
425-426  and  Mathematics  430.  Mathematics  majors  planning  a  career  in  industry 
are  advised  to  take  Mathematics  420,  430,  443  and  460.  While  courses  in  the 
natural  sciences  are  not  required  of  mathematics  majors  the  department  urges 
students  to  take  at  least  one  year  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  or  Earth 
Science. 

Most  of  the  students  majoring  in  mathematics  will  begin  their  program  with 
Math  122 — Calculus  I.  Such  students  should  have  four  years  of  high  school 
mathematics.  Students  who  have  less  preparation  or  who  appear  to  need  a 
transition  course  will  be  assigned  to  Math  121 — Mathematical  Analysis. 

MATHEMATICS— SCIENCE  REQUIREMENT 

All  students  are  required  to  take  12  semester  hours  in  either  mathematics  or 
science.  Specific  requirements  within  this  area  may  be  prescribed  by  the  students 
major.  Physics  and  Chemistry  majors  are  required  to  take  the  sequence  Math 
113-114-213-214.  Biology  and  Earth  Science  majors  are  required  to  take  Math 
117-118.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  Math  107-108,  101-103,  104  and  105  are 
courses  designed  to  meet  specific  needs  for  the  general  student. 

Courses  numbered  from  403  through  419  may  be  taken  as  general  education 
courses  if  approved  by  the  department  chairman.  They  may  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  mathematics  major  without  special  permission  from  the  chairman. 


MATHEMATICS  MAJOR 

s.hrs. 

Math.  122     Calculus  I 4 

Math.  221     Calculus  II 4 

Math.  222     Calculus  III 4 

Math.  330    Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra 3 

Math.  340    Probability   _J_ 

Total  required  18 

Electives  from  the  Following:  s.hrs. 

Math.  101  Mathematical  Analysis 4 

Math.  229  Difference  Equations 2 

Math.  350  College  Geometry  3 

Math.  415  History  of  Mathematics  2 

Math.  416  Finite  Mathematics 2 

Math.  420  Differential  Equations    2 

Math.  425  Advanced  Calculus  I 3 
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Math.  426     Advanced  Calculus  II 3 

Math.  428     Introduction  to  Topology 3 

Math.  430     Vectors  and  Matrices  3 

Math.  433     Theory  of  Numbers   2 

Math.  436     Elements  of  Logic 2 

Math.  443     Statistics   3 

Math.  450     Foundations  of  Geometry 3 

Math.  460     Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics 2 

Math.  495     Seminar  in  Mathematics 3 

Total  Electives  required   15  s.hrs. 

Total  Credits  for  Major  33  s.hrs. 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  must  select  the  professional  sequence 
as  outlined  on  p.  31  and  the  following  courses:  Math.  350,  370,  470. 


MATHEMATICS  COURSES— 50:000 

Math.  101.     Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  whose  major  interests  are  in  fields  other  than  mathe- 
matics and  science.  Emphasis  is  on  basic  concepts  rather  than  on  formal  manipulative  skills. 
Topics  include:  systems  of  numeration,  finite  mathematical  systems,  sets,  application  of  sets 
to  arithmetic,  alegebra  and  geometry,  logic  and  statements,  and  an  introduction  to  proba- 
bility. 

Math.  103.     The  Development  of  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  growth  and  development  of  mathematics  from  ancient  to  modern 
times.  Lectures  and  discussions  focus  on  developments  in  geometry,  algebra,  number  theory, 
and  analysis  as  they  relate  to  our  western  culture.  The  contributions  of  the  great  mathe- 
maticians are  considered. 

Math.  104.     Mathematics  of  Personal  Finance  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  mathematical  concepts  to  the  financial 
aspects  of  modern  economic  behavior.  Principles  and  trends  are  stressed.  Specific  topics 
include:  compound  interest,  analysis  of  financial  security  through  the  study  of  investments, 
insurance,   home  ownership,  pensions,  government  programs,   taxation,  consumer  credit. 

Math.  105.     Elements  of  Statistical  Reasoning  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  elements  of  probability  and  statistical 
theory.  Applications  of  this  theory  to  social,  economic  and  scientific  problems  are  given. 
Topics  include:  systematic  organization,  analysis  and  presentation  of  data;  probability  theory 
for  finite  sample  spaces:  theoretical  frequency  distributions,  statistical  inference  and  tests 
of  hypotheses;  regression  and  correlation. 

Math.  107.     Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  liberal  arts  course  for  students  who  are  not  majoring  in  areas  requiring  special- 
ized knowledge  of  mathematics.  The  cultural  enrichment  of  the  student  is  the  central  concern. 
Emphasis  is  on  mathematical  concepts  rather  than  techniques.  The  relationship  of  mathe- 
matics to  science,  philosophy  and  art  is  discussed.  Topics  include:  the  development  of 
mathematics,  mathematical  systems,  number,  algebra  and  geometry. 

Math.  108.     Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  continuation  of  Math.  107.  Topics  include  concepts  from  coordinate  geometry,  trig- 
onometry, calculus  and  probability. 

Math.  113.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  sequence  of  courses  is  designed  for  the  physical  science  major,  and  there  is  less 
emphasis  on  mathematical  rigor  than  in  the  corresponding  courses  for  the  mathematics 
major.  The  first  course  consists  of  trigonometry  and  elementary  analysis  with  an  introduction 
to  differential  calculus.  Applications  of  these  concepts  to  physics  and  chemistry  are  stressed. 

Math.  114.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  differentiation  and  integration  of  functions  of  one  variable  including  trig- 
onometric, logarithmic,  and  exponential  functions;  analytic  geometry.  Prerequisite:  Math.  113. 
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Math.  117.     Mathematics  for  Biological  Science  Majors  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  biological  science  majors  who  will  also  be  taking  courses 
in  chemistry  and  physics.  Less  emphasis  is  placed  on  mathematical  rigor  than  in  correspond- 
ing courses  for  mathematics  majors.  Applications  of  the  topics  covered  to  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  are  made.  Topics  include:  properties  of  the  real  numbers,  polynomial  and 
rational  functions,  limits,  continuity,  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Math.  118.     Mathematics  for  Biological  Science  Majors  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Math  117.  Topics  include:  logarithmic  exponential  and 
trigonometric  functions,  conic  sections,  vectors,  determinants,  probability  and  statistics, 
sequences  and  series.  Prerequisite:  Math.  117. 

Math.  121.     Mathematical  Analysis  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

May  be  required  for  majors  depending  on  academic  background  and  achievement.  Topics 
include:  logic  and  sets,  the  real  number  system,  relations  and  functions,  trigonometry  and 
circular  functions,  the  binomial  theorem,  inverse  functions,  elementary  theory  of  equations 
and  inequalities,  complex  numbers,  and  analytic  plane  geometry. 

Math.  122.     Calculus  I  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  prime  objective  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  differential  calculus.  Topics  include:  limits,  continuity;  derivatives  and  differentia- 
tion; an ti differentiation;  maxima,  minima  and  extrema  considerations;  differentials  and  re- 
lated rates.  Prerequisite:  Math.  121. 

Math.  213.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  III  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  elements  of  probability  and  statistics  including  binominal,  Poisson  and 
normal  distributions,  tests  of  significance  and  method  of  least  squares.  Also  parametric  and 
polar  equations,  curvature,  arc  length,  area  of  a  surface  of  revolution,  methods  of  integration 
and  vectors.  Applications  to  physical  and  chemical  problems.  Prerequisite:  Math.  114. 

Math.  214.     Mathematics  for  Physical  Science  IV  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Topics  include:  solid  analytic  geometry  utilizing  a  vector  approach,  partial  differentiation, 
multiple  integration,  infinite  series,  matrices  and  determinants  and  elements  of  differential 
equations.  Applications  to  physical  and  chemical  problems.  Prerequisite:  Math.  213. 

Math.  221.     Calculus  II  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  major  emphasis  of  this  course  is  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  Riemann 
integral  and  its  applications.  Topics  include:  the  definite  integral,  applications  of  the  definite 
integral,  transcendental  functions,  techniques  of  integration,  and  polar  coordinates.  Prere- 
quisite: Math.  122. 

Math.  222.     Calculus  ffl  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Required  of  majors  and  minors.  The  principal  topics  include:  the  use  of  calculus  in  solid 
geometry,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  infinite  series,  and  differential  equa- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Math.  221. 

Math.  229.     Difference  Equations  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elementary  concepts  of  difference 
equations  and  to  review  such  basic  mathematical  notions  as  function,  sequence,  and  mathe- 
matical induction.  Elementary  applications  of  difference  equations  to  such  fields  as  mathema- 
tics of  finance,  economics,  psychology  and  sociology  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite: 
Math.  122. 

Math.  330.     Foundations  of  Modern  Algebra  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  algebraic  structures  and  the  fundamental  concepts  of  algebra. 
Topics  include  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  fields  and  important  examples  of  these 
abstract  systems. 

Math.  340.     Probability  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  major  emphasis  in  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  probability  theory  of  finite  sample 
spaces  together  with  limited  applications  to  statistical  theory.  Topics  include:  meaning  of 
chance  and  variability:  elements  of  combinatorial  analysis:  probability  theory  for  finite 
sample  spaces:  the  binomial,  Poisson  and  normal  distributions:  distribution  of  functions  of 
random  variables,  problems  of  estimation  and  tests  of  hypotheses,  regression  and  correla- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Math.  221. 
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Math.  350.     College  Geometry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  metric  approach  to  the  development  of  Euclidean  geometry  helps  to  give 
the  student  a  review  of  many  of  the  concepts  of  high  school  geometry.  Topics  include:  dis- 
tance function,  betweenness,  separation  in  planes  and  space,  geometric  inequalities,  the 
synthetic  approach,  Poincare  model  for  Lobachevskian  geometry,  spherical  model  for 
Riemannian  geometry,  Saccheri  quadrilateral  and  consideration  of  some  of  the  famous 
problems  on  Euclidean  geometry. 

Math.  370.     Teaching  of  Mathematics — Junior  High  School  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  explore  the  principal  mathematical  concepts  and  skills 
taught  during  the  junior  high  school  years,  including  the  first  course  in  algebra.  Techniques 
and  methods  of  presentation  which  may  be  used  effectively  in  teaching  these  concepts  and 
skills  are  considered,  and  current  textbooks  and  literature  pertaining  to  junior  high  mathe- 
matics are  examined.  Observation  of  and  participation  in  the  teaching  of  certain  units  in 
College  High  School  are  required. 

Math.  403.     Techniques  and  Applications  of  Statistics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  basic  survey  of  statistical  techniques  as  applied  in  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences.  Fundamental  concepts  and  assumptions  are  stressed  and  justified 
experimentally,  although  mathematical  proof  of  theorems  is  strictly  limited.  Topics  include: 
descriptive  statistics,  elements  of  probability,  sampling  procedures  and  sampling  statistics, 
tests  of  hypotheses  and  simple  design  of  experiments.  Students  are  expected  to  have  an 
adequate  background  in  high  school  algebra.  This  course  is  offered  as  a  general  education 
elective  and  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  mathematics  majors.  Prerequisite:  Math.  105. 
(Not  offered  every  year) 

Math.  406.     Mathematics  of  Finance  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  introduces  the  elementary  theory  of  simple  and  compound  interest  and  leads 
to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  annuities,  sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation, 
stocks  and  bonds,  installment  buying,  and  savings  and  loan  associations.  It  discusses  the 
mathematics  of  life  insurance  covering  the  following:  the  theory  of  probability  as  related 
to  life  insurance;  the  theory  and  calculation  of  mortality  tables;  various  types  of  life  annuities 
and  insurance  policies  and  reserves.  This  course  gives  a  helpful  background  to  the  mathe- 
matics teacher  and  aids  the  student  of  economics  and  insurance.    (Not  offered  every  year) 

Math.  411.     Elements  of  Mathematical  Thought  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  acquaints  students  having  a  limited  background  in  mathematics  with  the 
logical  structure  of  mathematics.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  postulational  foundations  and 
the  reasoning  process  itself.  Topics  include:  the  nature  of  mathematical  knowledge,  the 
origin  and  influence  of  logical  systems,  essentials  of  logical  reasoning,  and  examples  of 
logical  systems  from  algebra  and  geometry. 

Undergraduate  mathematics  majors  desiring  to  take  this  course  must  secure  special  per- 
mission.  (Not  offered  every  year) 

Math.  412.     Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  concepts  of  elementary  probability  and  statistics  and  serves 
as  an  introduction  for  students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in  this  field.  Topics  in- 
clude: probability  theory  for  finite  sample  spaces,  elements  of  combinatorial  theory,  binomial 
distributions,  continuous  distributions,  functions  of  random  variables,  and  problems  of 
estimation  and  tests  of  significance.  Students  credited  with  Math.  340  may  not  take  this  course 
for  credit.  (Not  offered  every  year) 

Math.  415.     History  of  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  strives  to  present  a  comprehensive  history  of  elementary  mathematics.  Sepa- 
rate histories  of  geometry,  number  theory,  algebra,  calculus  and  infinite  processes  are 
developed  with  consideration  of  mathematical  problems  solved  in  their  historical  content. 
Among  the  great  mathematicians  considered  are:  Eudoxus,  Pythogoras,  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
Appollonious,  Diophantus,  Fibonacci,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Napier,  Descartes,  Fermat,  Newton, 
Liebnitz,  Euler,  Gauss,  Riemann  and  Ramanjan. 

Math.  416.     Elements  of  Finite  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Topics  considered  in  this  course  are  those  dealing  with  finite,  rather  than  infinite  sets. 
Included  are  such  topics  as:  sentences  and  statements,  truth  tables,  sets.  Boolean  algebra, 
and  linear  programing.  Applications  of  mathematical  techniques  in  the  social  sciences  are 
stressed  throughout  the  course. 
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Math.  417.'    Differential  Calculus  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Concepts  of  differential  calculus  are  developed  for  science  students  who  have  taken  one 
year  of  college  mathematics.  Topics  include:  functional  relationships,  slope,  limit,  continuity, 
graphical  representations  of  science  problems,  differentiation  of  algebraic  and  transcendental 
functions,  geometric  and  physical  application  of  derivatives,  velocity,  and  acceleration  in 
curvilinear  motion.  Applications  are  developed  utilizing  the  scientific  background  of  the 
students.  Students  credited  with  Math.  221  may  not  take  this  for  credit.  (Not  offered  every 
year) 

Math.  418.     Integral  Calculus  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Concepts  of  integral  calculus  are  developed  for  students  who  have  completed  Math.  417 
or  equivalent.  Topics  include:  integration  procedures,  solid  analytic  geometry,  and  geomet- 
rical and  physical  applications  of  the  definite  integral  in  two  and  three  dimensional  prob- 
lems. Applications  utilize  the  scientific  background  of  the  students.  Students  credited  with 
Math.  222  may  not  take  this  for  credit.  (Not  offered  every  year) 

Math.  419.     Modern  Mathematical  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  mathematical  literature 
available  to  him  as  a  mathematics  teacher.  The  student  is  expected  to  examine  a  variety 
of  publications  to  determine  the  content,  worth  and  possible  use. 

Math.  420.     Differential  Equations  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Applications  of  differential  equations  and  their  standard  methods  of  solution  are  treated 
in  this  course.  Topics  are:  linear  differential  equations  of  the  first  degree  and  of  the  first 
and  higher  orders,  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order  with  constant  coefficients,  linear  equa- 
tions of  the  second  order,  exact  and  total  differential  equations,  simultaneous  equations, 
numerical  approximations,  and  series  solutions. 

Math.  425.     Advanced  Calculus  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  the  calculus  of  a  function  of  one  variable  as  a  mathematical  system. 
On  the  basis  of  postulates  for  the  real  numbers,  the  concepts  of  function,  limit,  sequence, 
infinite  series,  power  series,  continuity,  uniform  continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration 
will  be  rigorously  developed.  Topics  considered  include:  Archimedean  principle,  density  of 
the  rationals,  intermediate  value  theorem,  Heine-Borel  theorem,  mean  value  theorem,  Cauchy 
convergence  criterion,   existence  theorem,    and   uniform  convergence   theorems. 

Math.  426.     Advanced  Calculus  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  rigorous  treatment  of  the  calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables, 
together  with  the  development  of  the  theory  of  Fourier  series.  Topics  include:  Green's 
theorem,  Stoke's  theorem,  divergence  theorem,  implicit  function  theorem,  inverse  function 
theorem,  Riemann-Lebesgue  lemma  and  Cesaro  convergence. 

Math.  428.     Introduction  to  Topology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  of  the  terminology,  concepts, 
and  methods  of  a  rich  branch  of  mathematics  which  has  proved  to  be  a  fertile  area  for 
current  research  in  mathematics.  Special  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the  "topological" 
structure  of  the  familiar  real  line  (set  of  real  numbers),  ordinary  Euclidean  space,  and 
metric  spaces  in  general.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  background  for  both  under- 
standing more  fully  the  results  of  classical  analysis  (calculus),  and  for  studying  "modern" 
analysis. 

Math.  430.     Vectors  and  Matrices  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  vector  spaces  and  matrix  algebra.  Topics  include:  vectors  and 
vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations,  matrices,  determinants  and  linear  transforma- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Math.  330. 

Math.  433.     Theory  of  Numbers  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  development  of  classical  number  theory  along  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  historical  background.  The  treatment  employs  current  set-theoretic  notation 
to  make  the  traditional  topics  more  meaningful.  It  includes  such  topics  as  prime  and  com- 
posite numbers,  Euclid's  algorithm,  congruences,  diophanite  equations,  quadratic  residues, 
and  the  Euler-Fermat  theorems. 

Math.  436.    Elements  of  Logic  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  course  develops  an  understanding  of  methods  of  reasoning  used  in  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  point  of  view  of  elementary  processes  of  symbolic  logic  are  studied.  Back- 
ground materials  are  included  for  teaching  of  logical  concepts  in  secondary  schools. 
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Math.  443.     Statistics:  Theory  and  Applications  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

After  a  brief  review  of  probability  in  the  discrete  case,  this  course  develops  the  general 
theory  of  probability  functions  and  distribution  functions  for  first  one  and  then  several 
random  variables.  Topics  include:  mathematical  expectation,  continuous  random  variables, 
distributions  of  sums  of  random  variables,  sampling  distributions,  point  and  interval  estima- 
tion, tests  of  hypotheses,  regression  and  correlation.  Various  classroom  experiments  are 
used  to  generate  sample  data.  Prerequisite:   Math.  340. 

Math.  450.     Foundations  of  Geometry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  Hilbert  postulates  and  the  Birkhoff-Beatley  postulates 
of  Euclidean  geometry.  The  course  includes  a  comparison  of  the  non-Euclidean  geometries 
and  a  brief  introduction  to  synthetic  and  analytic  projective  geometry.  Prerequisite:  Math. 
350. 

Math.  460.     Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Applications  of  mathematics  to  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  will  be  discussed. 
The  uses  of  various  mathematical  concepts  in  the  PSSC,  CHEM  STUDY,  BSCS,  and  ECCP 
curricula  will  be  examined.  Topics  include:  applications  of  vectors,  matrices,  progressions, 
series,  limit  concepts,  digital  and  analog  computers,  and  analysis  of  experiments.  The  vehicle 
will  be  the  specific  applications  in  selected  areas  of  the  biological  sciences  and  physical 
sciences. 

Math.  470.     Teaching  of  Mathematics — Senior  High  School  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  selection,  organization,  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the 
senior  high  school.  Topics  include:  organization  of  classroom  activities,  lesson  planning,  tech- 
niques of  motivation,  evaluation,  use  of  multi-sensory  aids,  and  applications  of  established 
principles  of  learning.  These  topics  will  emphasize  the  methods  and  materials  of  teaching 
contemporary  programs  of  geometry,  intermediate  algebra,  and  twelfth  grade  pre-college 
mathematics.  Observation  and  participation  in  the  campus  demonstration  high  school  is 
required. 

Math.  472.     Contemporary  Programs  in  Secondary  Mathematics     Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  concerned  with  an  exploration  of  contemporary  curricula  in  secondary 
mathematics  with  emphasis  on  those  programs  which  are  currently  being  implemented.  The 
recommendations  of  various  curriculum  studies  are  explored.  Major  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  programs  of  grades  eleven  and  twelve,  including  advanced  placement. 

Math.  495.     Research  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  seminar  enables  outstanding  junior  and  senior  mathematics  majors  to  do  independent 
work  in  areas  not  included  in  the  regular  curriculum.  Class  meetings  are  of  seminar  type, 
and  emphasis  is  on  independent  investigations  that  are  conducted  by  the  student  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  instructor.  The  student  prepares  written  reports,  gives  oral  reports,  and  is 
subject  to  both  written  and  oral  examinations.  Each  registration  in  this  course  requires 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department  and  of  the  instructor.  (Not 
offered  every  year) 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Professors:  Moore,  Chairman;  Christmann,  Morse,  Wilkes 
Associate  Professors:  Szabo,  Zerbe 

Assistant  Professors:  Bate,  Cooper,  Hayton,  Oneglia,  Present,  Priesing,  Sacher, 
Shadel,  Waters,  Wilt 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  two-fold  program: 

1.  A  major  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach  music  in  grades 

one  through  twelve. 

2.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  general  students,  and  opportunities 
to  participate  in  the  College  Bands,  Choirs,  and  Orchestras. 

THE  MUSIC  EDUCATION  MAJOR 

The  music  education  major  prepares  the  student  to  teach  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  general  music,  and  music  theory  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  The  curriculum  includes  four  areas  of  subject-matter;  music  history, 
music  theory,  applied  music,  and  music  pedagogy. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  departmental 
audition  to  discuss  and  demonstrate  their  qualifications  for  specialization  in 
this  field.  Prospective  music  majors  should  have  performance  ability  of  promise 
on  a  primary  and  secondary  instrument,  good  musicality,  a  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary music  theory,  and  should  give  evidence  of  serious  music  study  through- 
out the  high  school  years. 

Students  are  urged  to  participate  in  choral  and  instrumental  organizations  in 
high  school  and  to  study  piano.  Two  years  of  a  language  are  required  for 
entrance  to  the  music  major. 


APPLIED  MUSIC 

Music  education  majors  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in 
applied  music;  one  shall  be  a  key-board  instrument.  (See  entrance  requirements 
for  listing  of  primary  instruments.)  The  primary  instrument  represents  the  stu- 
dent's greatest  talent  and  accomplishment.  Every  music  major  will  give  a  gradu- 
ation recital  on  his  primary  instrument  in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a 
private  lesson  on  the  primary  instrument  and  a  class  lesson  (or  an  equivalent 
private  lesson)  on  the  secondary  instrument  each  week. 

Students  are  expected  to  assume  an  active  role  as  participants  in  the  musical 
life  of  the  college  and  the  community. 

All  music  students  will  study  with  the  applied  music  teachers  provided  by 
the  college. 

All  instruction  in  applied  music  taken  during  the  summer  session  and  all 
instruction  required  to  make  up  failures  in  applied  music  will  be  taken  at  the 
student's  expense. 

All  students  are  expected  to  accompany  on  the  piano  at  the  level  of  their 
ability  as  assigned  by  their  teacher. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 
Piano  Primary 

All  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales  (four  octaves)  hands  together,  I,  IV,  V 
triads  and  inversions  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 
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All  two-part  invention  or  movement  from  one  of  the  suites  by  Bach. 

A  sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven. 

A  composition  by  a  romantic  or  modern  composer. 

At  least  one  of  the  compositions  listed  above  is  to  be  played  from  memory. 

Ability  to  play  at  sight  a  4-part  Bach  chorale. 

Piano  Secondary 

Ability  to  sight-read  simple  material   of  the   difficulty  of  Hannah   Smith, 

Sight-reading  Exercises,  Parts  1  through  4,  Schroeder  and  Gunther. 
All  major  scales  (two  octaves)  hands  alone. 

I,  IV,  V  triads,  in  all  major  keys,  all  positions,  hands  alone. 
Evidence  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Oxford  Older  Beginner's  Book  or 

equivalent  material. 
Two  of  the  following  compositions: 

Minuet  in  G,  Bach 

Sonatina  in  G,  Beethoven 

Melody,  Schumann 

All  non-keyboard  majors  must  study  piano  secondary  (and  take  entrance 
placement  examinations  if  there  has  been  previous  study).  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  entrance  requirements  in  secondary  piano  be  completed  while 
the  student  is  in  high  school. 

These  requirements  represent  one  year  of  serious  music  study. 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  other  secondary  instruments  not  listed  herein 
may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  his  secondary  instrument 
provided  he  has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  A 
condition  on  the  secondary  instrument,  however,  must  be  removed  during  the 
first  year.  A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  until 
the  condition  has  been  removed.  Instruction  on  sub-credit  secondary  instru- 
ments will  be  taken  at  the  student's  expense  and  from  approved  teachers. 

Organ  Primary 

The  student  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  major  and  minor 
scales,  chords,  and  arpeggios.  He  should  perform  from  memory  two  piano 
compositions: 

A  Bach  Invention  (2  or  3  part) 

A  selection  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Debussy  or  contemporary  composer. 

The  student  should  have  at  least  one  year  of  study  at  the  organ,  and  the 
following  works  are  suggested  for  study: 

The  Art  of  Organ-Playing — Dickinson  (Gray) 
Master  Studies  for  the  Organ — Carl  (G.  Schirmer) 
Eight  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues — Bach  (G.  Schirmer) 

At  the  organ  audition,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  sight-read  a  hymn  and  a 
trio.  At  least  one  of  the  following  should  be  played  from  memory. 

Prelude  and  Fugue — Bach  (1-8) 

Adagio  Movement;  a  chorale-prelude  or  a  movement  from  a  sonata. 

Contemporary  composition  of  the  student's  choice. 
Organ  is  not  offered  as  a  secondary  instrument. 
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Voice  Primary 

Scales  and  exercises: 

Ability  to  sing  major  and  minor  scales  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 
Ability  to  sing  arpeggios  (one  octave)  from  a  given  pitch. 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  musical  feeling,  good  intonation  and  clear  diction,  two 
songs,  one  of  which  shall  be  from  memory.  Applicants  are  not  restricted  to 
the  suggestion  below.  They  may  sing  anything  of  a  more  difficult  nature 
from  the  standard  Oratorio,  Opera  or  English,  French,  German,  or  Italian 
Art  Song  Repertory. 

Soprano:  Brahams,  "Wiegenlied"  (Lullaby) 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 
Contralto:  Burleigh  arr.,  "Deep  River" 

Giordani,  "Caro  mio  ben" 
Tenor:  Barber,  "The  Daisies" 

Purcell,  "Passing  By" 
Bass-Baritone:       Franz,  "Dedication" 

Quilter  arr.,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" 
Technique: 

A  pleasing  voice  evidencing  a  good  tonal  placement,  control  of  breath  and 
flexibility  (previous  study  preferred  but  not  required). 

Reading: 

Ability  to  read  with  some  fluency  and  an  acceptable  degree  of  accuracy 
simple  folk  tunes  and  hymns. 

Voice  Secondary 

Repertory: 

Ability  to  sing  with  good  intonation  the  art  songs  above. 
Technique: 

No  requirements  other  than  a  good  natural  voice  which  gives  promise  of 
sufficient  development  to  meet  the  needs  of  public  school  music  teaching. 

All  String  Primary  Instruments 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirement. 

Scales:  All  major  and  melodic  minor  scales  (two  octaves). 

Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  orchestral  music  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Violin 

Study  Materials:  Kayser,  op.  20,  Books  I  &  II,  Mazas,  op.  36,  Book  I 
Repertory:  Accollay  Concerto;  Viotti  Concerto  No.  23;  Old  Italian  or 
German  Sonata  (or  equivalent). 

Viola 

Study  Materials:  Wolfahrt,  Foundation  Studies,  Books  I  &  II 
Repertory:  Klengel,  Album  of  Classical  Pieces,  Vol.  I,  II  or  III;  Old 
Italian  or  German  sonata  (or  equivalent). 

Cello 

Study  Materials:  Lee,  Etudes  for  Cello;  Dotzauer  Etudes. 

Repertory:  Bach  Arioso;  Goltermann  Concerto  No.  4;  Saint-Saens,  The 

Swan  (or  equivalent). 
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Double-Bass 

Study  Material:  Simandl  Book  I 

Repertory:  Bach,  Minuet  in  G;  Corelli,  Sarbande  (or  equivalent). 

All  Woodwind  Primary  Instruments 

Meet  piano  secondary  entrance  requirements. 

Scales:  Chromatic  and  all   major  and  minor  scales  (two  octaves  or  more 

where  possible). 
Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or  B 

level. 

Flute 

Etudes  of  the  difficulty  of  Anderson,  op.  41;  or  Sousman  duets;  or  book 
of  Kohler  Progressive  Studies. 

Repertory:  Scene  from  Orpheus,  Gluck;  or  Minuet  from  L'Arlesienne 
Suite — Bizet  (or  equivalent  material).  A  concerto  of  the  difficulty 
of  Quantz,  G  Major,  Vivaldi,  "The  Goldfinch,"  Mozart,  G  or  D 
Major. 

Oboe 

Etudes  of  the  level  of  Ferling,  Forty  Etudes. 

Bassoon 

Weissenborn  Method  (Cundy-Bettoney)  pp.  10-38;  Mozart  Concerto 
K.  191,  or  equivalent  material. 

Clarinet 

An  etude  from  the  standard  methods  (Klose,  Baermann,   Lazerus,  La- 
banchi,  Rose,  etc.)  demonstrating  the  student's  degree  of  advancement. 
A  movement  from  a  standard  concerto  or  sonata,  e.g.,  Mozart,  Spohr, 
Brahms,  Saint-Saens,  etc. 

All  Brass  Primary  Instruments 

Meet  secondary  piano  entrance  requirements. 
Scales:  All  major  and  minor  scales  (two  octaves  where  possible). 
Reading:  Ability  to  read  at  sight  band  and  orchestra  music  of  class  A  or 
B  level. 

Cornet-Trumpet 

Studies:  Arban  Method-Characteristic  Studies. 

Repertory:  Any  movement  from  the  Haydn  Trumpet  Concerto,  or  equiv- 
alent material. 

French  Horn 

Oscar  Franz  Method  for  Horn;  any  movement  from  a  Mozart  Horn 
Concerto. 

Trombone-Baritone 

40  Progressive  Studies — Tyrell  (Bossey-Hawkes)  Blazevich  Concerto, 
Sketch  No.  5  (Leeds),  or  equivalent  material. 

Tuba 

Arban  Method  (bass  clef)  to  be  played  one  octave  lower,  Bach-Bell  Air 
and  Bouree  (Carl  Fischer),  or  equivalent  material. 

Percussion  Primary 

Meet  secondary  piano  entrance  requirements. 
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Performance  on  all  the  following: 
Snare  Drum 
Thirteen  fundamental  rudiments 

Tympani 

Demonstrate  ability  to  tune 

Xylophone  or  Bells 

Etudes  from  Arban  Method  for  Cornet;  all  major  and  minor  scales. 

PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

I.  Junior 

The  student  must  demonstrate  before  a  jury  that  he  has  completed  the 
following: 

a.  A  working  knowledge  of  practical  key-board  harmony;  ability  to  har- 
monize and  transpose  a  simple  melody;  chord  with  primary  chords  in 
any  major  or  minor  key. 

b.  Sing  and  play  five  folk  songs  suitable  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades. 

c.  Play  four  community  songs,  two  of  which  shall  be  "America"  and  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  from  memory. 

d.  Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  Music  210A,  Secondary  Piano. 

II.  Senior 

The  student  must  demonstrate  before  a  jury  that  he  has  completed  the 
following: 

a.  Play  an  easy  selection  on  any  instrument  other  than  the  primary  or 
secondary  one. 

b.  Play  at  sight  a  song  suitable  for  use  in  the  Junior  High  School. 

c.  Play  six  community  songs,  three  of  which  shall  be  "America,"  "Amer- 
ica, the  Beautiful,"  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  These  three  shall 
be  played  from  memory. 

d.  Meet  the  requirements  as  stated  for  Music  310A,  Secondary  Piano. 

ENSEMBLES 

All  music  majors  participate  in  ensembles  throughout  the  four  years  of 
college.  Eight  semesters  must  be  in  the  area  of  the  primary  instrument.  The 
area  of  the  primary  instrument  is  defined  as:  voice  primaries,  choir;  string 
players,  orchestra;  and  wind  and  percussion  players,  band.  A  minimum  of  four 
semesters  must  be  in  a  vocal  ensemble  and  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  must 
be  in  an  instrumental  ensemble.  Thereafter  the  student  may  elect  membership 
in  other  organizations,  except  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  may  assign 
students  to  fill  out  necessary  sections  of  the  ensembles.  Students  may  not  par- 
ticipate in  more  than  two  organizations  either  with  or  without  credit  unless 
written  permission  is  obtained  from  the  Chairman.  Ensembles  credit  is  not 
given  for  the  freshman  or  sophomore  years.  A  maximum  of  four  semester  hours 
may  be  credited  towards  graduation. 

RECITALS 

Faculty  Recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  Recitals  are  given  in  the  Recital  Hall 
of  the  Music  Building  and  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium.  Student  Recitals  are 
given  weekly.  All  music  students  are  required  to  perform  in  recitals  as  directed 
by  their  applied  music  teachers,  and  to  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  faculty 
and  student  recitals,  except  seniors. 
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PIPE  ORGAN 

The  College  owns  two  pipe  organs:  the  great  four-manual  Moeller  Organ  in 
the  Memorial  Auditorium,  and  the  Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  three-manual  Austin 
Organ  in  Edward  Russ  Hall.  Concerts  are  given  by  visiting  organists,  faculty, 
and  advanced  organ  students. 

INSTRUMENT  RENTAL 

A  charge  of  $12.50  will  be  made  to  those  students  who  rent  College-owned 
instruments  during  the  summer. 

MUSIC   EDUCATION   SPECIALIZATION 

A.  Applied  Music  s.hrs. 

1.  Primary  Instrument   14 

(may  be  any  orchestral  instrument  or  voice  or  piano  or  organ 
60-103,  104,  203,  204,  303,  304,  403,  404) 

2.  Secondary  Instrument   7 

(after  piano  secondary  is  satisfied  students  may  study  another 
instrument.)  60-110,  111,  210,  211,  310,  311,  410,  411) 

3.  Elementary  Conducting 2 

4.  String,  Woodwind,  Brass,  percussion  classes 5 

(60-105,  106,  205,  206,  306) 

5.  Ensembles  (Choir  60-30;  Band  60-32;  Orchestra  60-31)    6 

B.  Music  Theory  and  History 

1.  Theory  I  60-101   4 

Theory  II  60-102   4 

Theory  III  60-201  4 

Theory  IV  60-202 4 

2.  Counterpoint  60-301    3 

3.  Orchestration  60-302    3 

4.  Music  History  I   2 

Music  History  II 2 

5.  Teaching  Music  in  the  Secondary  School  60-420* 3 

29~s.hrs. 

Free  Electives 2  s.hrs. 

*60-320  Teaching  music  in  the  elementary  schools  is  part  of  the  professional  sequence. 

MUSIC  COURSES— 60:000 

Music  30.  Choir  Cr:  V4  s.hr. 

Music  31.  Orchestra  Cr:  Vi  s.hr. 

Music  32.  Band  Cr:  Vi  s.hr. 

Music  100.  Introduction  to  Music                                                      Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  aims  to  enlarge  the  student's  horizon  of  musical  awareness.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoyment  of  music  rather  than  on  building  up  a  body  of 
facts  about  it.  By  means  of  live  musical  performance  and  by  directed  listening  to  recorded 
music  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  music  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every 
educated  person. 

Music  101.     Theory  I  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

An  integrated  theory  course  that  includes  harmony,  ear  training,  sight  singing  and  form 
and  analysis.  Meets  five  hours  weekly. 
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Music  102.     Theory  II  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Continuation  of  Music  101.  Meets  five  hours  weekly. 

Music  103.     Primary  Instrument  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Music  104.     Primary  Instrument  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Music  105  (205A).     String  Instruments  I  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  string  instruments.  The  violin  is  the  basic  instru- 
ment for  all  students  who  have  not  had  previous  string  experience.  The  materials  and 
methods  used  are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  various  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organization  of  begin- 
ning string  classes  in  the  public  school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Music  106  (205B).     String  Instruments  Cr.  1  s.hr. 

Continuation  of  Music  105.  Aims:  to  develop  string  playing  elementary  level.  It 
includes  higher  positions,  bowing  techniques,  and  vibrato.  Opportunity  is  given  the  student 
to  become  familiar  with  the  viola,  cello,  and  double-bass.  Students  learn  a  repertory  of 
folk  and  elementary  ensemble  pieces  suitable  for  grade  school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite:  Music  105. 

Music  110  (105 A).     Secondary  Instrument  I  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  111  (105B).     Secondary  Instrument  II  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  201.     Theory  III  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Continuation  of  Music  102.  Meets  five  hours  weekly.  Prerequisite:  Music  102. 

Music  202.     Theory  IV  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Continuation  of  Music  201.  Meets  five  hours  weekly. 

Music  203.     Primary  Instrument  III  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Music  204.     Primary  Instrument  V  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Music  205  (209).     Brass  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Develops  elementary  skills  on  trumpet,  horn,  trombone,  and  other  brass  instruments.  The 
materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments 
in  the  classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the 
organization  of  beginning  brass  classes  in  the  public  school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Music  206  (206A).     Woodwind  Instruments  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Develops  skills  on  the  clarinet,  flute,  oboe,  and  other  woodwind  instruments.  The  mate- 
rials and  methods  used  are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the 
classroom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  organization  of 
beginning  woodwind  classes  in  the  public  school.  Meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Music  210  (2 10 A).     Secondary  Instrument  III  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  211  (210B).     Secondary  Instrument  IV  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  301  (409).     Counterpoint  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  baroque  counterpoint.  Writing,  dictation,  and  analysis  are  included. 
Prerequisite:  Music  202.  Music  elective. 

Music  302  (305).     Orchestration  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tuning,  transposition,  and  use  of  all  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  practical  arranging  for  various  combinations  of  in- 
struments and  the  completion  of  a  full  score  for  band  or  orchestra. 

Music  303.     Primary  Instrument  V  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Music  304.     Primary  Instrument  VI  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  306  (206B).     Percussion  Instruments  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Develops  elementary  skills  on  the  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tympani,  cymbals,  bells,  etc. 
The  materials  and  methods  are  those  recommended  in  teaching  these  instruments  in  the 
classroom.  Meets  2  hours  weekly.  Prerequisite:  Music  206B. 
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Music  307  (207).     Music  History  I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Baroque  and  classical  epochs  in  musical  development.  It  deals  with  the  beginnings  of 
opera,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music,  and  the  growth  of  choral  polyphony  in  work  of 
Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  culminates  in  Beethoven. 

Music  308  (208).     Music  History  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Continuation  of  Music  307,  with  a  study  of  the  various  phases  of  romantic  music  develop- 
ment. It  includes  the  study  of  the  music  of  Mendelssohn,   Schubert,   Schumann,   Berlioz. 

Music  310  (310A).     Secondary  Instrument  V  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  311  (31 0B).     Secondary   Instrument  VI  Cr:  W  s.hr. 

Music  320.     Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  Grades,  K-6  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Principles,  techniques,  materials  and  methods  used  in  teaching  music  in  the  elementary 
grades.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  child  voice,  remedial  aids  for  off-pitch  singers,  rote  song 
procedures,  rhythms,  creativity,  discriminate  listening,  development  of  music  reading,  and 
the  beginning  instrumental  program  in  the  primary  grades.  Prerequisite:   Music  202. 

Music  334  (429).     Choral  Technique  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Aim:  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through  the  singing  of  choral  material.  It  in- 
cludes the  study  of  the  principles  of  tone  production,  phrasing,  enunciation,  and  interpreta- 
tion. Special  attention  is  given  to  testing  and  classification  of  voices,  balance  of  parts,  re- 
hearsal routines,  accompaniments,  and  conducting.   Prerequisite:   Music  202.  Music  elective. 

Music  335.     Elementary  Conducting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Focus  is  on  baton  technique,  study  of  the  C  clefs,  and  practical  conducting  from  scores 
of  orchestral  and  choral  repertory. 

Music  336  (306).     School  Orchestras  and  Bands  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school  orchestras  and  bands,  selection, 
purchase,  and  care  of  instruments,  evaluation  of  teaching  materials,  techniques  of  class 
instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  rehearsal  routine,  marching  band.  Students  will  learn  a 
repertory  of  music  suitable  for  use  in  high  school  orchestras  and  bands.  Prerequisites: 
Music  205,  206.  Music  elective. 

Music  337.     The  Opera  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  representative  Italian,  French,  and  German  operas.  It  includes  analysis  of 
each  opera  and  illustration  of  its  principal  numbers.  Music  elective. 

Music  338.     The  Symphony  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  representative  symphonies,  orchestral  suites,  overtures,  and  tone  poems  by 
classic,  romantic,  and  modern  composers.  Humanities  elective. 

Music  401  (410).     Music  Composition  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  composition  in  all  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Styles  and  tech- 
niques of  twentieth  century  composers  are  observed  in  works  suitable  for  the  teaching  of 
music  in  high  school.  Prerequisite:  Music  202.  Music  elective. 

Music  403  (402A).     Primary  Instrument  VII  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Music  404  (402B).     Primary  Instrument  VIII  Cr.  1  s.hr. 

Music  405.     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Aim:  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and  score  reading.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in  conducting,  the  technique  of  the  baton,  score 
reading,  and  interpretation.  Prerequisites:  Music  305,  306,  and  335,  or  the  equiv.  Music 
elective. 

Music  407  (406).     Music  History  III  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  late  romantic  period  and  the  rise  of  modern  music.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  Bruckner,  Prokofieff,  Mahler,  Debussy,  Tchaikowsky,  Mus- 
sorgsky, Schoenberg,  Bartok,  and  Hindemith.  Music  elective. 

Music  410.     Secondary  Instrument  VII  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Music  411.     Secondary  Instrument  VII  Cr.  Vi  s.hr. 
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Music  420  (401).     The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools     Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  philosophy,  aims,  content,  and  procedures  of  music  teaching  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  teaching  of  the  general  music  class  and 
the  incorporation  of  new  methods  including  all  aspects  of  music — theory,  history,  and  style 
— in  the  elective  performance  organizations.  Lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are  prepared 
for  use  in  the  classroom. 

Includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School.  Prerequisite:  Music 
320. 

Music  426.     Survey  of  Music  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  general  student  and  includes  a  study  of  folk  song,  art 
song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms,  instrumental  suites,  sonata  form,  the  symphony, 
and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use  of  musical  illustration,  directed  listening,  and  participa- 
tion acquaint  the  student  with  great  masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the  possession 
of  every  educated  person.  Humanities  elective. 

Music  429.     Choral  Conducting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  essentially  professional  and  is  designed  for  teachers-in-service.  Problems  of 
group  tone  production,  tuning,  posture,  score  reading,  interpretation,  and  techniques  of 
choral  conducting.  Materials  suitable  for  use  in  high  school  are  analyzed  and  performed. 
Music  elective. 

Music  430  (499 A).     Problems  in  Teaching  of  School  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  post-student  teaching  course.  It  aims  to  (1)  evaluate  student-teaching  experi- 
ences; (2)  give  an  opportunity  to  the  student  to  share  with  his  classmates  the  problems 
encountered  in  student  teaching  and  to  seek  a  possible  solution  for  the  same;  (3)  meet 
shortages  in  teacher  preparation  not  provided  for  in  previous  courses;  (4)  give  the  student 
a  unified  view  of  school-music  education  before  he  enters  the  teaching  field.  Music  elective. 

Music  431  (499B).     Workshop  in  Public  School  Music  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  essentially  professional  and  is  designed  for  teachers-in-service.  Problems  of 
scheduling,  curriculum-planning  for  music  courses,  in-service  workshops  for  classroom 
teachers  are  studied.  The  content  of  the  course  is  determined  by  needs  in  the  field  which 
will  be  worked  out  by  individual  projects.  Music  elective. 

Music  490.     Survey  of  Choral  Materials  for  Use  in  Public  School    Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  materials  suitable  for  changed,  unchanged,  changing, 
and  mixed  voices,  this  course  includes  criteria  for  evaluating  published  music  for  the  public 
schools.  The  members  of  the  class  comprise  a  laboratory  chorus  and  report  their  findings. 
Included  are  materials  for  accompanied,  a  cappella,  and  small  as  well  as  large  groups. 
Prerequisite:  Music  429.  Music  elective. 
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PHILOSOPHY-RELIGION  COURSES— 63:000 

The  courses  in  philosophy-religion  may  serve  as: 

1.  Elective  courses  for  Liberal  Arts  majors. 

2.  Elective  courses  for  the  Humanities  requirement  in   the  General  Educa- 
tion for  Teacher  Education  majors;  and/or 

Any  student  desiring  to  develop  a  concentration  should  consult  with  an  in- 
structor about  the  courses  to  be  elected  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Phil.  100.     Introduction  to  Philosophy  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  systematic  inquiry  is  made  into  the  nature,  scope,  methods,  basic  problems,  and  major 
types  of  philosophy. 

Phil.  203.     Ethics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  bases  for  ethical  judgments,  the  meaning  of  moral  concepts,  the 
formation  of  ethical  beliefs  and  attitudes,  the  conditions  of  moral  responsibility,  and  the 
methodological  presuppositions  of  ethical  theories.  Prerequisite:  100  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Phil.  213.     Contemporary  Philosophers  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  thought  of  contemporary  philosophers:  i.e.,  Dewey,  Whitehead, 
Russell,  Buber,  Heidegger,  Hatshorne,  Moore,  and  Wittgenstein.  Prerequisite:  100  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

Phil.  435.     Oriental  Philosophy  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  questions  of  ultimate  reality,  of  knowledge,  and  of  ethics 
in  the  basic  writings  of  Indian,  Buddhist,  and  Chinese  philosophers.  Prerequisite:  100  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

Rel.  190.     Introduction  to  Religion  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  religious  questions  and  problems  of  mankind  and  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  men  have  given  intellectual,  moral,  and  institutional  expression  to 
their  convictions.  A  definition  of  religion,  concepts  of  God,  man,  and  immortality,  beliefs 
about  revelation,  faith,  doubt,  and  evil,  and  the  major  differences  of  faith  that  distinguish 
religions  will  be  examined  in  selections  from  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  literature. 

Rel.  300.     Religion  and  Culture  in  Western  World  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  interdependence  of  religion  and  culture  in  the  Western  World. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  dialogue  between  the  Judeo-Christian  faith  and 
the  life-styles  of  Western  man.  Selected  readings  are  drawn  from  the  major  classical  and 
contemporary  figures  of  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  traditions.  Prerequisite 
190  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Rel.  385.     Contemporary  Religious  Thought  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  writings  of  contemporary  theologians:  i.e.,  Buber  and  Herberg 
(Jewish),  Barth  and  Tillich  (Protestant),  and  Rahner  and  Tavard  (Roman  Catholic).  Pre- 
requisite 190  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Rel.  475.     Religions  of  Mankind — Eastern  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  cultural  and  theological  bases  for  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  major  Eastern  religions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  Buddhism,  Hinduism, 
Islam,  Taoism,  and  Confucianism.  Other  religions  will  be  given  consideration  as  they  relate 
to  these  major  religions. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:  Brower,  Chairman;  Buchner,  Floyd,  Gelfond,  Hauer,  Seidman 

Associate  Professors:  Brown,  Garland,  Krumacher,  Lang,  Mehorter,  Rich, 

Shapiro 
Assistant  Professors:  Garibaldi,  Hense,  Olive,  Seymour,  Sugarman,  Worms 

The  Department  of  Psychology 

Provides  courses  for  future  teachers  which  are  described  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  are  required  for  teacher  certification  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  i.e.,  Psych.  100,  200. 

A  full-scale  offering  of  undergraduate  courses  enables  any  student  to  pursue 
a  major  in  psychology.  This  equips  a  student  to  apply  this  experience  to  various 
professionals  like  social  work,  personnel  management,  communications,  journal- 
ism, or  to  embark  on  graduate  studies  leading  to  qualifications  as  a  psychologist. 
In  addition  to  the  present  course  offerings,  the  following  additional  courses  are 
contemplated;  experimental  psychology;  physiological  psychology;  abnormal 
psychology;  statistics,  history  and  systems  of  psychology;  personnel  and  indus- 
trial psychology;  research  and  seminar. 


PSYCHOLOGY  MAJOR 
Required  Courses:  s.hrs. 

General  and  Advanced  General  Psychology  6 

Statistical  and  Experimental  Psychology   7 

Electives:  s.hrs. 

Child  and  Advanced  Child  Psychology  6 

Adolescent  and  Advanced  Adolescent  Psychology  6 

Personality  and  Advanced  Personality  Psychology 6 

Social  and  Advanced  Social  Psychology   6 

Business  and  Industrial  Psychology  3 

Tests   and   Measurements    3 

Handicapped  and  Abnormal  Psychology  6 

Gifted    3 

Learning  Theory    6 

Physiological  Psychology 3 

History  and  Systems  of  Psychology 3 

Individual  Research   3-6 

Total  electives 21  s.hrs. 

Total  required 13  s.hrs. 


PSYCHOLOGY  COURSES— 65:000 

Psyc.  100.     General  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  survey  course  of  the  main  concepts  and  research  methods  used  in  modern  psychology. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  psychology  as  behavior  science  and  the  applications  of  this  broad 
field  to  various  aspects  of  practical  life. 

Psyc.  105.     Advanced  General  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  several  major  areas  which  should  be  mastered  by 
a  student  embarking  on  a  major  in  psychology,  such  as:  perception,  learning,  motivation, 
emotion,  thinking,  intelligence.  Prerequisite:  Psyc.  100. 
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Psyc.   110.     Quantitative  Methods  in   Psychology  Cr:   3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  methods  used  in  descriptive  statistics  and  an  introduction  to  statistical 
inference.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  practical  applications  of  statistical  tools  in  testing 
and  research.  Topics  included  are:  logic  of  statistics;  organization  and  presentation  of 
statistical  data;  measures  of  central  tendency,  variability,  and  relative  position;  probability 
and  the  normal  curve;  measures  of  correlation,  parametric  and  non-parametric;  tests  of 
significance.  Prerequisite:  Psyc.  100. 

Psyc.  200.     Educational  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  specifically  designed  for  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 
Topics  include:  major  concepts  in  child  and  adolescent  development;  fundamentals  of 
learning  theory  as  applied  to  the  classroom  situation.  In  addition,  time  will  be  devoted  to 
causes  of  learning  inhibition  and  academic  non-achievement.  (Both  Psyc.  200  and  34  cannot 
be  taken  for  credit) 

Psyc.  201.     Child  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Extensive  study  of  behavior,  growth  and  development  of  children.  Scientific  method  will 
be  exemplified  through  the  literature  and  in  an  intensive  study  of  one  or  more  individual 
children.  Physical,  intellectual,  social  and  emotional  development  and  their  interaction  will 
be  considered.  Prerequisite:  Psyc.  100. 

Psyc.  202.     Adolescent  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  on  the  psychology  of  human  development  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
problems  of  adolescents.  This  course  examines  the  biological;  psychological  and  social 
factors  that  shape  the  transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood.  Deviant  as  well  as  normal 
patterns  of  development  in  morals,  intellect,  emotions  and  judgment  are  studied.  Practical 
application  of  this  material  to  oneself  as  well  as  to  others  is  explored  with  the  student. 
Prerequisite:  Psyc.  100. 

Psyc.  215.     Experimental  Psychology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  laboratory  methods  of  research  in  the  areas  of  motivation,  perception 
and  learning.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  design  and  execution  of  exploratory  investigations 
by  the  student.  (2  hours  of  lecture,  4  hours  of  lab  per  week)  Prerequisites:  Psyc.  100,  105, 
110. 

Psyc.  450.     Psychology  Foundations  of  Personality  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A   survey   of   the   current   approaches   and    theories    of   personality    development    and    its 
organization.   Current  research  will  be  incorporated   in   a   manner   to   help   the   student   to 
think  critically  in  this  essential  field. 
Prerequisite:  Psyc.  100. 

Psyc.  453.     Social  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  subdiscipline  of  psychology  which  involves  the  student  in  the  scientific  study  of 
behavior  of  individuals  as  a  function  of  social  stimuli.  This  covers  interrelationships 
between  the  individual  and  his  social  environment  with  special  emphasis  on  motivation, 
attitude,  value,  leadership  and  communication.  Psychological  analysis  of  small  groups, 
social  stratification  and  mass  phenomena  will  be  included.  Prerequisite:  Psyc.  100. 

Psyc.  270.     Psychology  in  Business  and  Industry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  application  of  psychological  principles  and  practices  in  business  and  industry. 
This  includes  problems  of  communication,  group  dynamics,  man-machine  relations,  training, 
employee  attitudes,  accident  prevention,  industrial  and  job  selection  techniques,  motivation, 
executive  leadership.  Commonly  used  selection  tests  will  be  evaluated.  Prerequisite:  Psyc.  100. 

Psyc.  310.     Introduction  to  Psychometrics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Contemporary  tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  interests  and  personality  will  be  reviewed 
together  with  sufficient  core  theory  of  psychological  measurement  to  enable  the  student  to 
see  the  values  and  the  limitations  of  testing,  and  the  basic  approach  to  test  construction. 
Prerequisites:  Psyc.  105,  110. 

Psyc.  320.     Psychology  of  the  Handicapped  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  current  practices  and  problems  in  the  area  of  exceptional  children 
and  youth.  It  explores  the  unique  needs  of  those  individuals  with  handicaps  that  involve 
intellectual,  sensory,  motor,  neurological,  social  and  emotional  origins.  Included  in  the 
course  is  the  exploration  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  applications  of  the  psychology  of 
exceptionality  through  the  analysis  of  case  materials. 
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Psyc.  325.     Psychology  of  the  Gifted  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Survey  of  the  recent  literature  on  gifted  children  along  with  the  special  problems  they 
face  in  their  adjustments.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  discovery  and  cultivation  of 
creativity.  Prerequitie:  Psyc.  105. 

Psyc.  328.     Abnormal  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  overview  of  psychopathological  processes.  Behavior  encompassing 
the  neuroses,  psychoses  and  characterological  disorders  will  be  explored.  Attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  feeling,  thinking  and  behavioral  aspects  of  individuals  in  the  various  developmental 
stages  of  childhood,  adolescence  and  maturity.  Prerequisites:  Psyc.  105,  220. 

Psyc.  340.     Psychology  of  Human  Learning  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  reserarch,  language  and  methods 
or  learning  theory.  Topics  covered  will  include  classical  and  operant  conditioning,  complex 
habits  (such  as  serial  and  skill  learning),  transfer  of  training,  remembering  and  forgetting, 
cognition  and  behavior  modification.  Although  animal  research  will  be  reviewed,  the 
emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  on  available  experimental  data  and  theories  based  on  human 
evidence.  Prerequisite:  Psych.  105. 

Psyc.  350.     Physiological  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  central  concern  of  this  course  is  the  anatomical,  neural  and  bio-chemical  bases  of 
behavior.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  central  nervous  system.  Topics  include  localization  of 
function,  neuro-hormonal  interaction,  sensory  and  motor  functioning,  emotions,  and  the 
relationship  of  neurophysiological  processes  and  personality.  Prerequisites:  Psyc.  105,  Bio. 
103-104,  or  equiv. 

Psyc.  360.     History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  historical  development  of  psychology  in  its  philosophical  roots; 
comparative  analysis  of  the  major  schools  of  contemporary  psychology.  New  trends  and 
movements  in  psychological  theory  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  Psyc.  215. 

Psyc.  401.     Seminar:  Advanced  Child  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  literature  of  child  psychology  with  related  experience  in  clinic, 
hospital  and  community  projects.  Prerequisites:  Psyc.  215  (or  concurrent)  and  permission  of 
Dept.  Chairman;  201. 

Psyc.  402.     Seminar:  Advanced  Adolescent  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  literature  of  adolescent  psychology  with  related  experience  in 
clinic,  hospital  and  community  projects.  Prerequisites:  Psyc.  215  (or  concurrent)  and  per- 
mission of  Dept.  Chairman;  202. 

Psyc.  421.     Seminar:  Advanced  Personality  Theory  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  literature  of  personality  theory  with  related  experience  in  clinic, 
hospital  and  community  projects.  Prerequisite:  Psyc.  215  (or  concurrent)  and  permission 
of  Dept.  Chairman;  220. 

Psyc.  431.     Seminar:  Advanced  Social  Psychology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  literature  of  social  psychology  with  related  experience  in  clinic, 
hospital  and  community  projects.  Prerequisites:  Psyc.  215  (or  concurrent)  and  permission 
of  Dept.  Chairman;  230. 

Psyc.  491,  492.     Research  Cr:  3  or  6  s.hrs. 

Individual  research  under  direct  supervision  of  a  professor  in  the  Department.  Prere- 
quisites: Psyc.  215;  310  and/or  permission  of  Dept.  Chairman. 
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PANZER  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  HYGIENE 

Professors:  Tews,  Director;  Coder,  Redd,  Wacker 

Associate  Professors:  DeRosa,  Dioguardi,  Ferris,  Horn,  Schleede,  Schmidt 

Assistant  Professors:  Crossman,  Desiderioscioli,  Drake,  Farians,  Foster,  Gelston, 
Lucenko,   Paskert,   Savering,   Sommer,   Sullivan,    Swope,   Taigia 

In  1958,  Panzer  College,  a  single-purpose  institution  devoted  entirely  to  pre- 
paring teachers  of  physical  education  and  health,  was  incorporated  within 
Montclair  State  College  becoming  the  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education 
and  Hygiene  at  Montclair  State  College.  The  school  functions  as  a  department 
of  the  college. 

Objectives 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Panzer  School  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  diversified  program  of  high  professional  quality  which  will 
enable  the  student  to  develop  those  traits,  qualities,  and  characteristics 
which  will  help  him  to  function  effectively  as  an  individual,  as  a  teacher, 
and  as  a  member  of  his  community. 

2.  To  supply  leadership  in  programs  of  recreation  and  physical  education  for 
schools,  camps,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other  agencies. 

3».  To  provide  a  well-rounded  service  program  for  all  students.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  developing  an  understanding  of  physical  education,  developing 
skills  for  use  in  future  leisure  hours,  and  presenting  those  activities  which 
provide  immediate  conditioning  and  recreational  benefits. 

4.  To  offer  for  all  students  opportunities  for  participation  in  well-directed 
intramural  and  intercollegiate  competition  and  in  sports  and  dance  clubs. 


Gymnasium  Costumes 

Proper  gymnasium  attire  is  prescribed  for  each  activity.  Uniforms  for  major 
students  include  items  necessary  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  activities  and  are 
ordered  by  each  individual.  Itemized  lists  on  order  blanks  are  provided  in  time 
to  have  the  order  filled  for  the  opening  of  college.  The  approximate  cost  is 
$50.00  for  men  and  $75.00  for  women.  These  generally  last  four  years.  The 
costume  required  in  physical  education  activities  classes  for  the  general  student 
is  purchased  at  the  Student  Supply  Store  on  campus.  The  cost  is  approximately 
$15.00  and  includes  a  textbook  and  regulation  lock. 


Club  and  Team  Requirement 

Opportunities  for  participation  in  varsity  sports,  sports  clubs,  dance  clubs,  and 
intramural  activities  are  available  to  all  students.  Students  majoring  in  physical 
education  are  required  to  participate  in  a  number  of  these  activities  to  develop 
proficiency  and  learn  more  about  them  than  is  possible  in  the  regular  offerings. 


Camping  Requirement 

Majors  are  required  to  attend  a  camp  session.  Students  attend  for  twelve  days 
in  June  of  the  freshman  summer  and  again  in  June  of  the  sophomore  summer. 
A  separate  fee  is  charged  for  this  experience. 
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Skills  and  techniques  in  camp  programing  and  leadership  are  studied  and 
practiced,  and  the  program  of  aquatic  activities  can  lead  to  Red  Cross  certifica- 
tion in  swimming  and  life  saving.  Camp  craft,  arts  and  crafts,  boating  and 
canoeing,  and  outpost  camping  are  among  the  other  activities  included  in  the 
program. 

MONTCLAIR  ATHLETIC  COMMISSION 

The  college  provides  athletic  fields,  six  gymnasia,  an  indoor  swimming  pool, 
indoor  archery  and  golf  range  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  sports  and 
recreational  activities.  Additional  areas  and  facilities  are  under  development. 

Varsity  Sports  for  Men 

The  principal  sports  for  men  include  varsity  teams  in  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  soccer,  wrestling,  track,  tennis,  golf,  fencing  and  gymnastics.  The 
college  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  The  program  of  athletics  is 
governed  by  a  student-faculty  council  known  as  the  Montclair  Athletic  Com- 
mission. 

Men's  Intramurals 

Opportunities  are  available  to  all  male  students  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
intramural  sports  activities.  Leagues  are  organized  in  touch  football,  basketball 
and  softball.  Tournaments  are  scheduled  in  other  sports  as  well. 

Women's  Recreation  Association 

The  sports  and  athletic  activities  for  women  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Women's  Recreation  Association.  This  organization  sponsors  programs  in  bas- 
ketball, volleyball,  field  hockey,  softball,  archery,  tennis,  badminton,  and 
fencing.  Membership  in  these  activities  is  open  to  all  the  women  students  of  the 
college.  In  addition,  W.R.A.  sponsors  a  variety  of  experiences  in  intramural 
competition,  sports  days,  dorm  playdays,  and  invitation  games  with  other  col- 
leges. Cheerleaders  and  twirlers  are  selected  on  a  competitive  basis  early  in  the 
fall  of  the  year. 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Major 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  approved  course  of  study  leads  to  certification 
to  teach  health  and  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR— WOMEN 

Required  Courses:  s  hrs. 

P.S.  100C  Folk,  Square  &  Social  Dance  I  .- 

P.E.  100H  Folk,  Square  &  Social  Dance  II 

P.S.  W100C  Athletic  Games  &  Sports  I 

P.S.  W100D  Athletic  Games  &  Sports  II 

P.S.  W100E  Fundamentals  of  Gymnastics  I 

P.S.  W100F  Fundamentals  of  Gymnastics  II 

P.E.  101  Activities  &  Methods  for  Elementary  Grades  . . . 

P.E.  102  Graded  Group  Games 

P.E.  W200C  Athletic  Games  &  Sports  III 

P.E.  W200D  Athletic  Games  &  Sports  IV 
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P.E.  W200G      Modern  Dance  I 1 

P.E.  W200H      Modern  Dance  II 1 

P.E.  201             Physiology  of  Exercise 2 

P.E.  202             History  &  Principles  of  Phys.  Ed 3 

P.E.  VV203A      Individual  &  Dual  Sports  I 1 

P.E.  VV203B       Individual  &  Dual  Sports  II 1 

P.E.  204            Kinesiology  2 

P.E.  230             Camping  &  Outdoor  Education  1 

P.E.  301             Adapted  Physical  Education 2 

P.E.  W3 1 1          Coaching  &  Officiating  I Vt 

P.E.  W3 12         Coaching  &  Officiating  II Vi 

P.E.  330             Camping  &  Outdoor  Education  II 1 

P.E.  405  Methods  &  Materials  of  Phys.  Ed.  in  Secondary 

Schools    4 

P.E.  409              Org.  &  Adm.  of  Phys.  Ed 2 

~M 

H.  ED.   100       Healthful  Living 2 

H.  ED.  VV101    First  Aid   2 

H.  ED.  401        Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education  & 

Safety 2 

CHEM.   107       Chemistry  for  Phys.  Ed.  I 3 

CHEM.   108       Chemistry  for  Phys.  Ed.  II 3 

BIOL.  274          Mammalian  Anatomy  for  Phys.  Ed 3 

BIOL.  275          Physiology  for  Phys.  Ed 3 

IT 
Total 52  s.hrs. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION   MAJOR— MEN 


Required  Courses 

P.E.   100C 
P.E.   100H 
P.E.  M100C 
P.E.  M100D 
P.E.  M100E 
P.E.  M100F 
P.E.   101 
P.E.   102 
P.E.  M200C 
P.E.  M200D 
P.E.  201 
P.E.  202 
P.E.  M203A 
P.E.  M203B 
P.E.  M203C 
P.E.  204 
P.E.  230 
P.E.  301 
P.E.  M309 
P.E.  M310 
P.E.  330 


s.hrs. 


Folk,  Square  &  Social  Dance  I 

Folk,  Square  &  Social  Dance  II 

Athletic  Games  &  Sports  I 

Athletic  Games  &  Sports  II 

Fundamentals  of  Gymnastics  I   

Fundamentals  of  Gymnastics  II 

Activities  &  Methods  for  Elementary  Grades  .... 

Graded  Group  Games 

Athletic  Games  &  Sports  III 

Athletic  Games  &  Sports  IV 

Physiology  of  Exercise  2 

History  &  Principles  of  Phys.  Ed 

Individual  &  Dual  Sports  I 

Individual  &  Dual  Sports  II 

Individual  &  Dual  Sports  III 

Kinesiology  2 

Camping  &  Outdoor  Education  I 

Adapted  Physical  Education 

Coaching  &  Officiating  I 

Coaching  &  Officiating  II 

Camping  &  Outdoor  Education  II 
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P.E.  405  Meths.  &  Materials  of  Phys.  Ed.  in  Secondary 

Schools    4 

P.E.  409  Org.  &  Adm.  of  Phys.  Ed 2 

"34" 

H.  ED.  100       Healthful  Living 2 

H.  ED.  M101    First  Aid 2 

H.  ED.401         Meth.  &  Maters,  in  Health  Ed 2 

CHEM.   107       Chemistry  for  Phys.  Ed.  I 3 

CHEM.   108       Chemistry  for  Phys.  Ed.  II 3 

BIOL.  274         Mammalian  Anatomy  for  Phys.  Ed 3 

BIOL.  275         Physiology  for  Phys.  Ed 3 

*l2~ 
Total 52  s.hrs. 


DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS— 70:000 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Health  Ed.  100.     Healthful  Living  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  achieving  and  maintaining  optimum 
health  and  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  Among  the  topics  covered 
are:  prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases,  grooming,  nutrition  and  weight  control,  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  marriage  and  parenthood,  and  the  community  aspects  of  health. 

Health  Ed.  W101.     First  Aid  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  practice  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  first-aid  proce- 
dures and  the  prevention  and  care  of  accidents  or  sudden  illnesses  which  may  occur  on  the 
field  or  in  the  gymnasium.  Theory  and  practice  in  simple  massage  are  also  included.  The 
appropriate  Red  Cross  First  Aid  certificate  is  awarded  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
required  material. 

Health  Ed.  M101.     First  Aid  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  first-aid  course  designed  for  men. 

Health  Ed.  207.     Safety  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Opportunities  are  presented  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  skills  related  to  safety  in  the 
school  buildings,  on  the  school  grounds,  and  going  to  and  from  school.  This  course  is  an 
elective  available  to  all  students  of  the  College.  (Not  offered  every  year) 

Health  Ed.  401.     Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  and 

Safety  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  considers  teaching  techniques  which  are  most  effective  in  the  areas  of  health 
and  safety.  A  survey  and  study  of  various  health  materials,  textbooks,  audio-visual  aids, 
and  other  materials  are  also  undertaken. 

Health  Ed.  407.     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  ways  to 
prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries  sustained  in  athletics.  Attention  is  given  to  sprains, 
strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  fractures.  The  responsibility  of  the  coach  is  emphasized  in  caring 
for  injuries.  This  course  is  a  recommended  elective  for  men  physical  education  majors.  Pre- 
requisite: Health  Ed.  M101. 

Health  Ed.  411.     School  Health  Services  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  in  the  school.  The  part  the  teacher 
plays  in  coordinating  activities  with  the  medical  staff  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  H.  Ed.  100, 
P.  E.  411. 
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Health   Ed.   412.      Alcohol   Education   Workshop  Cr:   2  .s.hrs. 

This  is  a  workshop  course  offered  with  the  cooperation  ol  the  State  Department  of  Health 
and  aimed  at  preparing  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  for  more  understanding  service 
in  this  special  area  of  education.  The  workshop  coven  the  physiological,  sociological,  and 
psychological  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol  and  the  materials,  sources, 
and  techniques  found  to  be  most  useful  in  alcohol-education  programs. 

Health  Ed.  415.     Community  Hygiene  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  health  needs  of  a  community  in  relation  to  water  supply,  air  puri- 
fication, sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  food  standards,  housing,  disease  and  pest  control, 
and  other  related  areas.  Health  problems  are  considered  in  the  light  of  public  health  services 
and  attention  given  to  protective  as  well  as  corrective  measures.  The  course  is  conducted 
through  field  trips,  surveys,  lectures  and  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids.  Prerequisite:  Health 
Ed.  100. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   COURSES 

Phys.  Ed.  100 A  and  B.     Physical  Education  Activities 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  consists  of  an  orientation  program  whereby  the  students 
are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  team,  dual,  and 
individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial  physical  education,  dancing,  and  swimming 
are  also  offered.  (1  s.h.  of  credit  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  3  semesters  of  Phys.  Ed. 
100  A&B  and  200  A&B). 

Phys.  Ed.  xMlOOC  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports,  I  and  II 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  history,  theory,  skills,  techniques,  and  achievement  tests  in 
soccer,  track  and  field,  basketball,  volleyball,  football,  and  softball  for  men. 

Phys.  Ed.  W100C  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports,  I  and  II 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

This  is  a  course  for  women  in  skills  and  techniques  of  field  hockey,  soccer,  basketball, 
volleyball,  softball.  and  track  and  field.  Rules  and  some  officiating  techniques  are  considered. 
Leadership  traits,  proper  attitudes,  and  professional  ideals  are  developed  along  with  an 
appreciation  of  skill  in  these  sports. 

Phys.  Ed.  100E.     Fundamentals  of  Gymnastics  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Phys.  Ed.  101F.     Movement  and  Rhythm  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Various  forms  of  gymnastics  are  taught,  including  free-standing  calisthenics,  heavy  appa- 
ratus, and  tumbling.  Activities  are  considered  in  terms  of  proper  sequence  and  grading  for 
use  in  the  school  program.  Safety  and  teaching  techniques  are  also  considered. 

Phys.  Ed.  100G  and  H.     Folk,  Square  and  Social  Dance,  I  and  II 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

The  prospective  teacher  learns  the  basic  skills,  teaching  methods,  and  materials  necessary 
to  organize  and  teach  these  forms  of  dance.  Standards  for  social  conduct  are  discussed  and 
experiences  provided  to  employ  the  social  techniques. 

Phys.  Ed.   101.     Activities  and  .Methods  for  the  Elementary  Grades 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  materials  and  methods  of  teaching  for  the  elementary  school.  Activities 
include  story  plays,  mimetics,  rhythmic  activities,  gymnastics  with  hand  apparatus,  tumbling 
stunts,  marching,  and  creative  activities.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
elementary  school  child  in  relation  to  his  physical  education  needs,  the  organization  of 
physical  education  activities  into  teaching  units  and  plans,  and  a  review  of  courses  of  study 
and  curricula  for  the  various  age  groups.  Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  102. 

Phys.  Ed.  102.     Graded  Group  Games  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Elementary  games,  team  games  of  low  organization,  individual  and  group  games  are 
taught.  The  relationship  among  children's  capacities,  needs,  and  class  organization  is  con- 
sidered. 
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Phys.  Ed.  200A  and  B.     Physical  Education  Activities 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  permits  the  student  to  select  within  a  given  pattern 
team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial  physical  education,  dancing, 
and  swimming  are  also  offered.  (1  s.h.  of  credit  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  3  semesters 
of  Phys.  Ed.  100  A&B  and  200  A&B). 

Phys.  Ed.  M200C  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports,  III  and  IV 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

These  courses  deal  with  the  teaching  methods,  theory,  skill  testing,  and  conditioning 
procedures  for  soccer,  basketball,  football,  and  baseball  for  men.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed. 
M100C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D.     Athletic  Games  and  Sports,  HI  and  IV 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

Students  are  provided  opportunities  for  further  skill  development  and  participation  in 
sports  for  women.  Planned  teaching  experiences  are  included  in  basketball,  volleyball,  soft- 
ball,  track  and  field,  and  other  appropriate  activities.  Skills  and  techniques  in  coaching, 
officiating,  and  administration  of  skill  tests  are  also  developed.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed. 
W100C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  W200G  and  H.     Fundamentals  of  Modern  Dance,  I  and  II 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  composition  of  modern  dance  is  provided.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  developmental  exercises,  the  relationship  of  movement  and  sound  patterns, 
and  group  improvisation  as  a  means  of  approaching  dance  composition. 

Phys.  Ed.  201.     Physiology  of  Exercise  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  course  deals  with  the  physiological  effects  of  activity  upon  the  human  organism;  the 
reaction  of  exercises  of  speed,  strength,  and  endurance  upon  the  circulatory,  respiratory, 
and  muscular  systems;  and  the  causes  of  fatigue,  staleness,  and  exhaustion.  Prerequisites: 
Biol.  274  and  Biol.  275. 

Phys.  Ed.  202.     History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education       Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  history  and  development  of  physical  education  are  traced  from  primitive  to  modern 
times.  Influences  which  contributed  to  the  modern  philosophy  of  physical  education  are 
identified. 

Principles  of  physical  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  scientific  foundations,  aims 
and  objectives,  and  the  place  of  physical  education  in  the  total  educational  program.  The 
problems  of  social  and  moral  training,  wise  use  of  leisure  time,  and  total  fitness  are  also 
considered.  This  course  may  not  be  taken  until  the  junior  year. 

Phys.  Ed.  203A,  B,  and  C.     Individual  and  Dual  Sports        Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

Parts  A  and  B  are  coeducational  while  Part  C  is  for  men  only.  The  history,  rules,  skills, 
and  teaching  techniques  and  progression  are  presented  in  the  following  sports:  archery, 
badminton,  bowling,  fencing,  golf,  tennis,  and  wrestling   (for  men). 

Phys.  Ed.  204.     Kinesiology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  human  movement  and  its  relationship  to  anatomical  structure  is  undertaken. 
The  course  includes  the  principles  of  mechanics  of  underlying  motor  skills,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  factors  to  the  physical  education  activities.  Prerequisite:  Biol.  274. 

Phys.  Ed.  208.     Intermediate  Gymnastics  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Analysis  and  skill  achievement  of  intermediate  tumbling  and  apparatus  skills;  teaching 
methodology,  opportunity  to  apply  safety  (spotting)  techniques,  relation  of  principles  of 
physiology,  kinesiology,  and  physics  in  gymnastics.  Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  100F. 

Phys.  Ed.  230.     Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Fundamental  skills  in  boating,  canoeing,  conservation,  and  outpost  camping  are  taught. 
Students  have  the  opportunity  of  earning  American  Red  Cross  swimming  certificates  from 
the  beginner's  level  to  that  of  Instructors  in  Water  Safety.  The  theory  and  philosophy  of 
camping  are  presented  in  class  as  well  as  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  camp  session. 
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Phys.  Ed.  301.     Adapted   Physical  Education  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  participation  course  covering  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  adapted 
physical  education  for  meeting  the  needs  of  children  with  handicaps  in  terms  of  body  me- 
chanics; body  conditioning;  posture  programs;  physical  examinations;  and  exercise  for 
defects.  Each  student  is  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  30  hours  of  clinical  experience  in 
schools,  clinics,  or  hospitals.  Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  204. 

Phys.  Ed.  M309  and  M310.     Coaching  and  Oiliciating,  I  and  II 

Cr:  1  s.hr.  each 

The  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  the  various  sports  is  studied.  A  knowledge  of  the 
rules  and  techniques  of  oiliciating  is  required,  and  opportunities  are  provided  for  their 
application.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  M100C  and  D  and  Phys.  Ed.  M200C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  W311  and  W312.     Coaching  and  Oiliciating,  I  and  II 

Cr:  J/2  s.hr.  each 

The  fundamentals  and  rules  of  the  various  seasonal  sports  are  reviewed.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  understanding  of  the  rules,  the  management  of  games  and  practices,  the 
development  of  officials,  the  adaptation  of  athletic  activities  for  women  and  girls,  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Intramural  games  and  play  days  supplement  the  course.  The  course 
covers  field  hockey,  soccer  and  speedball,  basketball,  volleyball,  softball,  and  track  and 
field  events.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  Ed.  W100C  and  D  and  Phys.  Ed.  W200C  and  D. 

Phys.  Ed.  330.     Advanced  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  Cr:   1   s.hr. 

Second  year  students  are  given  advanced  work  in  all  the  camping  skills  covered  in  the 
first  year.  In  addition,  they  are  given  opportunities  to  plan  programs  and  to  have  leadership 
assignments  followed  with  evaluation  sessions.  Prerequisite:  Phys.  Ed.  230. 

Phys.  Ed.  404.     Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education    Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  knowledge  in  application  to  basic  statistics  as 
they  relate  to  tests  and  measurements  specifically  concerned  with  the  area  of  physical  edu- 
cation. The  course  is  directed  toward  development  of  awareness  of  the  use  of  tests  and 
measurements  as  tools  for  better  teaching,  as  well  as  for  research.  Prerequisite:  Course  in 
basic  statistics. 

Phys.  Ed.  406.     Methods  and   Materials  of  Physical   Education   in  the 

Secondary  Schools  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Analysis  of  the  program  of  physical  education  in  the  secondary  school;  criteria  for  the 
selection  and  grade  placement  of  activity;  consideration  of  method  and  teaching  techniques; 
construction  of  teaching  units  and  lesson  plans;  and  problems  relating  to  program  planning, 
time  allotment,  facilities  and  sources  of  materials  in  physical  education,  constitute  the  con- 
tent of  this  course.  The  course  may  not  be  taken  until  all  junior-level  work  has  been 
completed. 

Phys.  Ed.  409.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  details  of  organizing  the  various  aspects  to  the  physical  education  program  are  dis- 
cussed. Legislation,  financing,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  care  and  purchase  of  supplies  and 
equipment,  office  management  and  records,  intramural  programming  and  tournaments,  and 
conduct  of  the  varsity  sports  program  are  among  the  topics  considered.  This  course  may  not 
be  taken  until  all  junior-level  work  has  been  completed. 

Phys.  Ed.  411.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletics       Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  offer  practical  suggestions  and  aids  for  the  managing  of 
affairs  of  an  athletic  program  to  those  who  expect  to  become  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  of  physical  education.  The  items  discussed  include  athletic  eligibility,  management, 
equipment,  office  management  and  records,  intramural  programing  and  tournaments,  and 
equipment,  awards,  finances,  budgets,  safety,  maintenance,  planning  of  facilities,  junior  and 
senior  school  athletics,  and  current  athletic  trends. 

Phys.  Ed.  412.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Recreation    Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  philosophy,  scope,  and  values 
of  recreation  in  our  contemporary  life.  Program  planning,  suitable  activities  fur  various  age 
levels,  and  publicity  and  promotion  are  discussed. 
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Phys.  Ed..  413.     Social  Recreation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  materials  and  techniques  for  handling  small 
and  large  groups  of  people  in  a  social  situation.  The  needs  of  children,  teen  agers,  young 
adults,  and  senior  citizens  are  considered.  Materials  in  ice-breakers  and  mixers,  seasonal 
events,  active  and  quiet  parties,  skits  and  dances  are  presented.  Correct  social  conduct  is 
covered  and  high  standards  of  deportment  set  for  the  various  activities. 

Phys.  Ed.  414.     Nature  and  Function  of  Play  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  psychological  and  sociological  implications  of  play  are  studied  and  related  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  children  and  young  people.  The  effect  of  play  on  society  through 
the  ages,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of  society  toward  play,  are  studied  to  evaluate  play  in 
relation  to  juvenile  delinquency,  worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  and  other  social  and  psychological 
problems.  Prerequisite:  Psyc.  201. 

Phys.  Ed.  415.     Movement  Techniques  and  Rhythmic  Accompaniment 

The  students  discover  their  own  rhythm  and  movement  capacities  and  learn  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  own  movements  by  a  clearly  defined  method  of  movement  education  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  improve  the  quality  of  movement  of  their  students.  Theory  and  materials 
for  the  teaching  of  correct  natural  movement,  for  movement  improvisation  and  for  the  use 
of  percussion  instruments  in  correction  with  movement  is  presented. 

Phys.  Ed.  417.     Dalcroze  Eurhyrhmics 

The  course  deals  with  the  philosophy  and  methods  of  Jaques  Dalcroze,  noted  Swiss 
musician  and  music  educator.  The  aim  is  to  develop  musicality  and  bodily  coordination 
through  the  use  of  music  and  natural  body  movement.  It  presents  a  creative  approach  to 
teaching  in  music  and  physical  education.  Prerequisite:  The  ability  to  read  and  write  music. 
Some  ability  of  playing  an  instrument  is  desirable  but  not  compulsory. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 


Professors:  Gawley,  Chairman;   Allen,   Kuhnen,   McDowell 

Associate   Professors:   Becker,   Daniels,   Flynn,   Garik,   Koditschek, 
Kowalski,  Minor,  Placek,  Ramsdell 

Assistant  Professors:  Amy,  Cury,   Filas,  Fink,  Gerhardt,  Hamdan, 

Hodson,  Kane,  Kelland,  Paisley,  Shubeck,  Tonks,  Wells,  Wilson. 
Woodworth,  Zabady. 

The  department  offers  major  programs  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
and  earth  sciences.  Science  in  the  teacher  education  program  differs  little  in 
actual  content  from  that  of  the  student  in  the  same  major  in  the  liberal  arts 
program.  The  programs  have  been  developed  to  give  the  student  a  basic 
core  of  courses  in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  the 
needed  background  in  the  field  of  mathematics 

Major  course  offerings,  with  the  proper  selection  of  elective  courses,  will 
enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  the  major  field,  or  will 
serve  as  a  pre-professional  program  for  medicine,  dentistry  and  other  science 
related  fields.  Those  interested  in  teacher  education  should  follow  the 
Professional  Sequence  as  outlined  on  page  31. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  BACKGROUND 

Freshman  courses  offered  for  the  science  majors  assume  that  the  student 
has  been  exposed  to  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  at  least  three 
years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  in  high  school.  A  student  majoring  in 
chemistry  or  physics  should  have  four  years  of  high  school  college  preparatory 
mathematics. 

BIOLOGY    MAJOR 

REQUIRED  COURSES: 

Math.   117-118     Mathematics   for   Biological   Science   I,   II  6 

Chem.   101,   102     General  College  Chemistry,  I,  II 8 

Biol.   106     Basic    Biology    4 

Biol.   101     General   Botany,  I   4 

Biol.  201     General   Zoology,   1 4 

Required  Elective  Credits  20 

to  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

Biol.   102  General    Botany,    II    4 

Biol.  202  General  Zoology,  II 4 

Biol.  203  Field   Biology    2 

Biol.  402  Mammalian    Anatomy 4 

Biol.  407  Comp.    Vertebrate    Embryology    4 

Biol.  409  Human     Physiology     4 

Biol.  410  Comp.  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata  4 

Biol.  411  Microbiology     4 

Biol.  412  Genetics     2 

Biol.  413  Economic    Botany  2 

Biol.  414  Field     Ornithology     2 

Biol.  415  Entomology     4 

Biol.  419  Cell  Physiology  4 

Biol.  422  Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants  4 

Biol.  424  Morphology   of  Flowering  Plants  4 

Biol.  425  Elementary   Physiology  4 

Biol.  430  Hist.  &  Philosophy  of  Life  Science  2 
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Biol:  450     Biol.    Literature    Research    2 

Biol.  451     Independent  Study — Lab   Research   2 

Biol.  460     Instrumentation  &  Techniques  for  Biol.  Sci.   4 

CHEMISTRY  MAJOR 
REQUIRED: 

Math.  113,   114     Math,  for  Physical  Science  I,  II  6 

Math.  213,  214     Math,  for  Physical  Science  III,  IV  6 

Chem.    101  Gen.  Coll.  Chem.,   I,  II   8 

Chem.  405     Organic    Chem.,    I    4 

Chem.  406     Organic  Chem.,   II  4 

Chem.  411     Physical  Chem.,    1    4 

Chem.  412     Physical  Chem.,     I  4 

Required  Major  Elective  Credits  10 

to  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

Chem.  202     Analytical  Chem.,   I   4 

Chem.  203     Analytical  Chem.,   II    4 

Instrumentation 

Chem.  407     Adv.  Quantitative  Analysis   4 

Chem.  408A     Industrial  Chem.,   I   2 

Chem.  408B     Industrial  Chem.,  II  2 

Chem.  413        Atomic  Structure   2 

Chem.  414        Radiochemistry   2 

Chem.  415        Biochemistry   4 

Chem.  450     Chem.   Lit.   Research   Seminar 2 

Chem.  451     Independent  Study  2 

PHYSICS  MAJOR 
REQUIRED: 

Math.  113,  114  Math,  for  Physical  Science  I,  II  6 

Math.  213,214     Math,  for  Physical  Science  III,  IV 6 

Phys.  101,  102     Gen.  Coll.  Physics  I,  II  8 

Phys.  201     Magnetism  &   Electricity   4 

Phys.  202     Analytic  Mechanics  4 

Phys.  405     Optics    4 

Phys.  415     Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  4 

Required  Major  Elective  Credits  10 

to  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

Phys.  409     Electronics 4 

Phys.  410     Meterology   4 

Phys.  411     Photography  4 

Phys.  417     Nuclear  Physics  4 

Phys.  420     Thermodynamics    3 

Phys.  430     Mathematical  Physics  3 

Phys.  431     Theoretical   Physics,   I    3 

Phys.  432     Theoretical  Physics,  II  3 

Phys.  450     Literature  Research  in  Physics  2 

Phys.  451     Independent  Study — Lab.   Research — to  be  arranged 

EARTH   SCIENCE  MAJOR 
REQUIRED: 

Math.   117,  118     Mathematics  for  Biological  Science  I,  II  6 

Phys.   103,  104     College  Physics  8 

E.  Sci.  102     Phys.    Geology    4 
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E.  Sci.   104     Historical    Geology  3 

E.  Sci.  430     Oceanography  2 

Phys.  406     Astronomy  4 

Phys.  410     Meterology  4 

Required  Major  Elective  Credits  1  5 

to  be  selected  from  among  the  following: 

E.  Sci.  208     Mineralogy  4 

E.  Sci.  240     Cartography  3 
E.  Sci.  354     Geomorphology  &  Climatology  of 

North  America  3 

E.  Sci.  406     Paleontology    4 

E.  Sci.  410     Stratigraphy     3 

E.  Sci.  416     Structural  Geology  2 

E.  Sci.  440     Advanced    Cartography  3 

E.  Sci.  451      Field  Studies  in  Earth  Sci.     4 

E.  Sci.  461      Seminar  in  Earth  Sci.  3 


DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE  OFFERINGS 
SCIENCE  COURSES— 80:000 

Sci.   100A.     Physical  Science  Cr:   4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  basic  scientific  discoveries  which  have  created  present-day 
activities  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  atomic  energy  and  meteorology.  The  social,  econimic 
and  educational  consequences  of  these  discoveries  and  the  industries  growing  out  of  them 
are  treated  in  such  detail  as  to  be  of  service  to  prospective  teachers  of  social  studies,  English, 
languages,   and  other  subjects. 

Sci   100B.     Biological  Science  Cr:   4   s.hrs. 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals  are  treated  in  a  manner  devised  to 
develop  understanding  of  man's  structure  and  behavior.  Mechanisms  of  heredity  and 
evolutionary  change  are  considered.  An  understanding  of  how  a  balance  may  be  achieved 
among  living  things  is  developed  to  show  desirable  land  use  and  good  agriculture  and  forest 
practices.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  are  supplemented  with  slides,  moving  pictures, 
laboratory   experiments,    and   field    trips. 

Sci.    100C.     The    Earth    Sciences  Cr:    2    s.hrs 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  origin  and  evolution,  and, 
together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  influence  upon  life  and 
activities.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps,  models,  and 
other   methods  of  illustration. 

Sci.  101  and  102.     Problems  in  Science  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  are  interdisciplinary  honors  courses  for  exceptional  students  who  are  majoring 
in  other  departments.  Scientific  progress  in  our  culture  is  surveyed  and  problem  areas  are 
identified.  A  problem  is  selected  by  each  student  for  supervised  research  and  laboratory 
experimentation  in  depth.  The  subject  content  of  the  course  is  drawn  from  all  the  sciences. 
Both  the  theoretical  and  functional  aspects  of  science  are  stressed. 

Sci.    120.     Introduction    to    Photography  Cr:   2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  beginning  course  consisting  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are:  the  construction  and  operation 
of  cameras,  common  films  and  papers,  fundamental  chemistry  of  photography,  development 
and  printing.   A  student  needs  at  least  one  camera.    (Offered   alternate   semesters  I 

Sci.  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondare  Schools  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are:  to  review  the  educational  objectives  of  science  in  the  public  schools: 
to  consider  a  program  of  science  instruction  for  secondary  schools  including  the  new 
programs;  to  study  aids  to  instruction  such  as.  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests  and  enrich- 
ment materials;  to  make  a  critical  review  of  evaluation  in  science  classes;  and  to  observe  and 
participate  in  junior  high  school  classes  at  work. 
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Sci.  409.     Senior  High  School  Physical  Science  Demonstrations      Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  furnishes  teachers  of  the  physical  sciences  with  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments designed  for  work  in  high-school  chemistry,  physics,  and  applied  physical  science 
courses.  A  detailed  study  of  demonstration  is  made  with  emphasis  on  visibility  and  avoid- 
ance of  failure.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  sources  of  new  demonstrations.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years.) 

Sci.  410.     Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  appropriate  to  grades  seven, 
eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  demonstrations  for  general  science  at  their  levels. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years.) 

Sci.  413.     Field  Studies  in  Science:   Physical  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  local  and  New  Jersey  geology,  minerals,  soils  and 
waters,  with  emphasis  on  the  chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  soil  and  water.  Field  trips  are 
taken  through  the  Kittatiny  Mountains  and  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  (Not  offered  each 
year.) 

Sci  418.     Three    Centuries    of    Science    Progress  Cr:  2    s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  fundamental  world  changes  that  have  resulted  in  the  past 
three  hundred  years  from  scientific  discoveries.  Stress  is  given  to  the  nature  of  scientific 
inquiry,  its  cumulative  nature,  its  desire  for  freedom,  and  means  of  judging  the  probable 
fruitfulness  of  a  research  problem.  The  role  the  man  of  science  occupies  in  the  world 
today  is  contrasted  with  his  counterpart  in  earlier  centuries. 

Sci.  422.     Consumer    Science  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Basic  scientific  principles  are  developed  in  the  process  of  testing  and  evaluating  con- 
sumer products.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  local  industries  and  testing  agencies  to  evaluate 
processes  as  well  as  products.  A  laboratory-testing  program  evaluates  products  ranging  from 
cigarettes  to  anti-freeze  and  involves  cooperation  of  local  industry.  This  course  is  a  general 
education   elective   for   non-science   majors    and   minors. 

BIOLOGY  COURSES— 81:000 

Biol.  101  and  102.     General  Botany  (Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Flower- 
ing and  Non-Flowering  Plants)  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  acquaint  the  student  with  methods  and  tools  of  science  and  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  plants  to  mankind.  Morphology  and  physiology  of  the 
cell  and  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  are  considered  first.  A  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  with 
emphasis  on  evolutionary   trends   and   economic   importance   follows. 

Biol.  103-104.     General  Biology.  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

This  course  presents  a  modern  unified  approach  to  the  functional  biological  systems 
common  to  plants  and  animals.  These  systems  are  explored  from  the  standpoints  of  compar- 
ative evolutionary  development  of  structure  and  function,  as  well  as  physical  chemical  and 
ecological  forces  germane  to  the  proper  functioning  of  these  systems.  There  will  be  lec- 
tures,  recitations,   laboratory,    demonstrations   and   field   trips. 

Biol.  81-106,   Basic   Biology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Universal  aspects  and  concepts  underlying  all  of  the  specializations  of  biology.  The  course 
aims  at  introducing  the  broad,  common  denominator  bases  of  life,  such  as  cellular 
components  and  mechanisms  (cell  biology),  transmission  of  characteristics  (genetics), 
dynamics  of  temporal  change  of  life  (evolution),  and  interrelations  of  life  forms  to  each 
other  and  their  material  environment  (ecology). 

Biol.  201  and  202.     General  Zoology  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

The  animal  kingdom  is  considered  with  a  broad  approach.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to 
the  invertebrates,  while  the  chordates,  genetics,  embryology,  development  mechanics  and 
evolutionary  theory  are  considered  in  the  second  semester. 

Unifying  principles  are  developed  with  stress  on  form  and  function  within  the  framework 
of   evolutionary    theory.    Man's    place    in    the    universe    is    investigated. 

Biol.  203.     Introduction   to   Field   Biology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  this  course,  the  student  lives  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of 
Conservation  in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  where  he  has  the  outdoors  as  his  laboratory. 
Field  trips  are  made  to  various  types  of  habitants  in  order  to  acquire  an  understanding 
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of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  a  "dynamically  balanced  outdoor  society."  What 
occurs  when  this  "balance"  is  disturbed  is  observed.  Taxonomy,  ecology,  and  conservation 
are  stressed   during  the  concentrated  period  of  outdoor  living. 

Biol.    270.     Elementary    Microbiology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  bacteria  and  fungi  associated  with  food  and 
nutrition,  sanitation,  hygiene,  industry,  and  disease.  Identification  of  the  organisms,  their 
economic    importance,    and    their   control    are    emphasized. 

Biol.  274-275.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I,  II   Cr:   3  s.hrs.  each 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  physical  education  major  with  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  mammalian  body.  The  human  body  is  the  subject  of  the  class  work, 
while  the  dissection  of  the  cat  serves  as  the  practical  laboratory  investigation  into 
mammalian  anatomy.  Suitable  physiological  laboratory  investigations  are  conducted  for 
each  organ  system  studied  to  illustrate  the  function  of  the  anatomical  structures  previously 
studied. 

Biol.   287.     Human   Biology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  for  home  economics  majors.  Body  structure,  functioning  of 
parts,  how  that  functioning  affects  human  behavior  are  considered.  Primary  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  physiology  rather  than  morphology  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  good 
health    of    the    individual    and    of    the    community. 

Biol.  402.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  History  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.  Both  the  anatomical  studies  and  histological  studies 
included  in  this  course  are  pursued  with  functional  significance  strongly  emphasized. 
This  course  prepares  the  student  for  the  study  of  human  physiology.  Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs. 
of  work   in   zoology. 

Biol.   407.     Comparative   Vetebrate    Embryology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  broad  study  of  developmental  anatomy  is  made  with  work  on  fish,  amphibian, 
reptilian,    bird    and    mammalian    embryos.    The    student    makes    slides    of    chick    embryos. 

The  modern  experimental  approach  to  embryology  is  reviewed  and  implications 
of  a  genetic  nature  are  explored.  Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs.  of  work  in  zoology.  (Not  offered 
every    year.) 

Biol.    408.     Biological    Science    Demonstrations  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  opportunity  is  given  to  gain  experience  in  the  use  of  equipment,  supplies,  and 
teaching  aids  so  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  successful  laboratory  and  class.  Emphasis 
is  also  placed  upon  the  collecting  and  preserving  of  plant  and  animal  material.  The 
laboratory  is  devoted  to  the  working  out  of  individual  and  group  experiments  and 
demonstrations.  A  considerable  library  of  techniques  is  developed.  Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs. 
in    zoology    and    4    s.hrs.    in    botany.     (Not    offered    every    year.) 

Biol.  409.     Human    Physiology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  both  cellular  and  general  aspects  of  human  physiology  based 
upon  a  previous  study  of  mammalian  anatomy  and  histology.  Laboratory  sessions  closely 
coincide  with  concepts  discussed  during  lecture  sessions.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  vertebrate 
anatomy    or    Biology    402. 

Biol.  410.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Representative  members  of  the  phylum  chordata  are  studied  by  means  of  dissections 
and  demonstrations.  The  prochordata  are  considered  briefly.  Fundamental  principles  of 
taxonomy,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  ecology  are  reviewed  and  amplified.  This  course 
should  enrich  the  background  of  those  interested  in  vertebrate  forms  and  be  of  value 
for  those  interested  in  man  and  his  place  in  the  world.  Prerequisite:  8  s.hrs.  of  work 
in    zoology.    (Not    offered    every    year.) 

Biol.  411.     Microbiology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

General  biological  phenomena  are  demonstrated  by  laboratory  experiments  with 
microorganisms  particularly  bacteria,  yeasts  and  molds.  Major  topics  include:  history  of 
microbiology,  classification,  morphology,  metabolism  and  ecology.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  economic  importance  and  the  relationship  of  microorganisms  to  human  welfare, 
health,  and  disease.  Specific  laboratory  techniques  and  procedures  are  developed  in 
the   course. 

(It  is  recommended  that  the  biology  minors  take  Biol.  270  rather  than  this  course.) 
Prerequisite:   Biol.   101-102,  201-202,  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
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Biol.  412.'     Genetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  basic  facts,  principles,  and  theories  of  variation  and  heredity  as  illustrated  in 
microorganisms,  higher  plants,  animals,  and  man  are  considered.  Modern  cytological, 
embryological,  developmental  and  statistical  approaches  are  developed.  The  newer  concepts 
of  the  gene,  mutation,  and  gene  action  are  considered.  Practical  exercises  are  used 
to  illustrate  the  principles.  Prerequisites:  elementary  biology  of  collegiate  grade  and/or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Biol.  413.     Economic  Botany  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  consideration   of  the  importance   of   plants   and   plant   life   to  the   world   in   general 

and   to  man   in  particular   is   the   principal   aim   of  this   course.    The  economic    importance 

of    bacteria,    fungi,    and    other   lower    plants    is    considered,    as    well  as    that    of    the    seed 
plants.    (Not   offered   every    year.) 

Biol.  414.     Field   Ornithology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  the  East  for  the  study  of  birds.  On  the 
Montclair  campus  alone,  over  130  species  have  been  observed.  This  course  deals 
primarily  with  the  identification  and  natural  history  of  birds.  A  variety  of  habitats 
is  visited  so  that  one  may  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  requirements  of  this 
unusually  well  adapted  vertebrate  type.  Migration,  methods  of  attracting  and  protecting 
birds,  the  value  of  birds,  and  related  topics  also  are  considered.  Prerequisite:  a  year  of 
biology   or   the   equivalent.    (Not    offered    every   year.) 

Biol.    415.     Entomology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  major  emphasis  is  on  understanding  basic  principles  which  are  of  physiological 
and  ecological  significance.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  common  insect  families  and 
experience  is  given  in  identifying  major  orders  and  families.  Attention  is  given  to 
insects  bv  the  use  of  keys.  Prerequisites:  Biol.  201  and  202.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 
study  of  gross  and  microscopic  morphology,  and  identification  of  major  groups  of 
insects  by  the  use  of  keys.  Prerequisites:  Biol.  201  and  202.   (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Biol.  419.     Cell    Physiology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  basic  phenomena  of  permeability,  contractility,  excitability,  organization  of  mem- 
brane systems,  mechanisms  of  genetic  control  and  protein  synthesis  will  be  compared 
in    the   two    types    of   cells:    the    procaryotic    and    the    eucaryotic. 

An  opportunity  is  afforded  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  specialized 
instruments    designed    to    investigate   cells    and    subcellular    components. 

Prerequisite:     Biol.    409    and    Organic    Chemistry. 

Biol.  422.     Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  upon  the  methods  of  identification  of  higher 
plants  and  the  ecological  factors  affecting  the  growth  and  development  of  these  plants. 
Plants  in  their  winter  conditions  are  considered  first.  As  the  season  progresses,  the 
emphasis  changes  from  the  identification  of  woody  to  herbaceous  forms.  Plant  com- 
munications of  various  types  are  observed,  and  the  factors  influencing  their  development 
are  discussed.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  such  typical  habitats  as  the  Pine  Barrens 
and    Troy    Meadows.    Prerequisite:     general    botany.     (Not    offered    every    year.) 

Biol.  424.     Morphology   of  Flowering   Plants  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  will  be  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  flowering  plants  with  greatest  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  variation  in  floral  morphology.  Adaptations,  family  relationships, 
evolutionary  development,  and  some  taxonomy  will  be  considered  also.  Prerequisite: 
general    botany.    (Not    offered    every   year.) 

Biol.  425.     Elementary   Plant   Physiology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  introductory  course  will  consider  the  major  physiological  processes  of  the 
flowering  plant.  Topics  surveyed  in  this  course  include  growth,  metabolism,  photosynthesis, 
respiration,  water  relations,  and  mineral  nutrition.  Prerequisites:  general  botany  and 
organic    chemistry.     (Not    offered    every    year.) 

Biol.  430.     History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Life  Sciences  Cr:  2  s.hrs 

An  historical  survey  of  the  major  trends  in  the  development  of  scientific  thought, 
assessing  the  contributions  of  India,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Islam, 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  western  world.  Philosophy  and  cultural  advances  will  be 
considered  as  they  shape  biological  thought  resulting  in  the  union  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and    biology     of    modern    times. 
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Biol.  450     Research  Seminar  in  Biological  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  select  a  limited  specific  problem 
in  biology  and  to  make  an  extensive  research  of  the  literature  related  to  the  problem. 
The  study  is  to  be  made  with  depth  and  presented  in  a  research  report.  Prerequisite: 
24  semester  hours  in  biology  and  the  recommendation   of  the  student's  academic   advisor. 

Biol.  451.     Individual  Laboratory  Research  in  Biology     Cr:  By   Arrangement 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  conduct  individual  laboratory 
research  on  a  specific  problem  in  biology.  The  study  is  to  be  performed  based  upon 
the  problem  selected  in  the  course  Biol.  450.  A  written  report  of  the  laboratory 
research    is    to    be    presented.    Prerequisite:    Biol.    450. 

CHEMISTRY  COURSES— 82:000 

Chem.  101  and  102.     General  College  Chemistry  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  mastering  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry,  for 
understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  contributions  of  chemistry  to 
modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific  method,  for  developing  facility  in  taking  and 
utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for  learning  to  use  standard  reference  books.  The 
laboratory  contains  many  experiments  of  value  for  demonstration  in  high  school  chemistry. 
A  major  portion   of  the  laboratory  work    in   the   second   semester   is  qualitative   analysis. 

Chem.  107,  108.     College  Chemistry,  I,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

These  courses  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the  major 
principles  of  chemistry.  The  first  semester  deals  with  topics  selected  from  the  field 
of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  second  semester  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  organic 
chemistry,  and  the  applications  of  biochemistry  to  home  economics.  Class  discussions, 
reference   work,   laboratory   and   field   trips   attempt   to   show   the   importance   of   chemistry. 

Chem.  202-203.     Analytical   Chemistry:     Quantitative 

Analysis    I-II  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  includes  theory  and  laboratory  experimentation  on 
methods  of  analysis,  acidimetry-alkalimetry,  gravimetric  and  redox  methods.  The  second 
semester  emphasizes  instrumental  methods  including:  potentiometry,  conductimetry, 
colorimetric  methods,  electrodeposition  and  compleximetric  techniques.  Prerequisite: 
general   chemistry. 

Chem.  405-406.     Organic  Chemistry  I-II  Cr:  4  s.hrs.  each 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds,  primarily  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  modern  concepts  of  organic 
chemistry,  i.e.,  theories  and  mechanisms  of  organic  reactions.  The  laboratory  work 
deals  with  the  preparation,  isolation  and  identification  of  typical  compounds  as  well 
as    a    study    of    their    reactions.    Prerequisite:    general    chemistry. 

Note:  Biological  science  majors  are  permitted  to  take  the  second  semester  of 
organic  chemistry  for  three  semester  hours  of  credit.  Those  students  will  enroll  in 
Chem.    406A.    Less    time    is    alloted    for    laboratory    work    in    Chem.    406A. 

Chem.  406A.  Organic    Chemistry  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

(See  description  for  Chem.  406.  Chem.  406A  involves  a  weekly  laboratory  of  two 
clock  hours.) 

Chem.  407.     Advanced    Quantitative    Analysis  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students.  The  student,  after  consultation 
with  the  instructor,  may  select  analyses  from  the  following:  general  or  special  types 
of  oxidation-reduction;  gravimetric  methods:  colorimetric  methods;  use  of  organic  reagents 
in  analyses;  electrometric  titrations,  conductimetric  titrations;  spectrgraphic  methods  ol 
analysis;  electro-deposition  of  metals;  and  special  methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisites: 
general  college  physics  and  one  semester  of  quantitative  analysis,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Chem.  408A.     Industrial    Chemistry.    Part    I  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  understand  the  type  of  chemical  industries 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  nature  of  their  problems.  A  survey  is  made  by 
lectures,  reports,  and  trips  to  plants  of  the  chemical  industries.  This  section  of  the 
course  stresses  the  importance  and  the  characteristics  of  chemical  industry,  the  various 
unit   operations   used    by    the    industry    to    carry    out    chemical   reactions,    the    controls    used 
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to  insure  quality,  the  organization  for  research,  and  the  type  of  workers  employed. 
Prerequisites:  general  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Not   offered   every   year.) 

Chem.  408B.     Industrial   Chemistry,   Part   II  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  metropolitan  area  utilizing 
the  methods  outlined  in  Chem.  408 A.  Also,  a  study  is  made  of  the  economics  of  chemical 
industry,  chemistry  and  industry  in  general,  and  the  effects  of  chemical  discoveries 
upon  living  conditions.  Prerequisites:  general  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission 
of    the    instructor.     (Not    offered    every    year.) 

Chem.  411.     Physical   Chemistry,   Part   I  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry,  deals  with 
gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes,  colloids,  thermochemistry, 
and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria.  Prerequisites:  general  college  chemistry, 
analytical    chemistry,    and    general    college    physics. 

Chem.  412.     Physical    Chemistry,    Part   II  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equilibrium,  electromotive 
forces,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical  kinetics,  photochemical  reactions,  atomic 
structure,  molecular  structure,  and  radioactivity.  Prerequisites:  general  college  chemistry, 
analytical    chemistry,    and    general    college    physics. 

Chem.  413.     Atomic    Structure    and    Atomic   Energy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a  modern  conception  of 
the  structure  of  matter  and  to  acquaint  him  with  some  significant  aspects  of  atomic 
energy.  Some  of  the  topics:  discoveries  leading  to  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
atom;  isotopes,  nuclear  fission;  nuclear  reactions,  radio-active  isotopes  in  agricultural, 
biological,  and  chemical  research;  and  availability  of  materials.  Prerequisites:  general 
college  chemistry  and  general  college  physics,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Not    offered    every    year.) 

Chem.  414.     Introduction  to  Radiochemistry  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  radioisotope  experiments  for  the  chemistry 
curriculum.  The  course  consists  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work  which  covers  such 
topics  as  detection  instruments,  counting  techniques,  sample  preparation,  radiochemical 
separations  by  co-precipitation,  chelation,  and  ion-exchange  techniques.  Prerequisite: 
general  college  chemistry,  general  college  physics,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Not    offered    every    year.) 

Chem.  415.     Biochemistry  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  living  organisms,  their  nutritional 
requirements,  their  mechanism  for  promoting  and  regulating  chemical  action,  and  their 
metabolism  of  foods.  A  laboratory  study  is  made  of  the  components  of  foods,  enzyme 
action,  isolation  of  proteins,  etc.,  blood  and  urine  analysis.  Prerequisite:  organic 
chemistry.    (Offered   alternate   semesters.) 

Chem.  450.     Research  Seminar  in  Chemistry  Literature  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  select  a  limited  specific  problem 
in  chemistry  and  to  make  an  extensive  research  of  the  literature  related  to  the  problem. 
The  study  is  to  be  made  with  depth  and  presented  in  a  research  report.  Prerequisite: 
24  semester  hours  in  chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the  student's  academic  advisor. 

Chem.  451.     Individual  Laboratory  Research  in 

Chemistry  Cr:  By  Arrangement 

Each  student  under  the  guidance  of  a  sponsor  is  to  conduct  individual  laboratory 
research  on  a  specific  problem  in  chemistry.  The  study  is  to  be  performed  based  upon 
the  problem  selected  in  the  course  Chem.  450.  A  written  report  of  the  laboratory 
research    is    to    be    presented.    Prerequisite:    Chem.    450. 

PHYSICS  COURSES— 83:000 

Phys.  101,    102.     General   Physics  4  s.hrs.  each 

This  is  a  calculus-based  course  in  which  (101)  a  study  of  geometric  optics, 
physical    optics,     kinematics     and     dynamics     through     energy     and     linear    momentum     is 
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followed  in  the  second  semester  (102)  by  a  consideration  of  rotation,  harmonic  motion, 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  discussions, 
problem-solving  sessions  and  laboratory  experiences.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  for 
Physical    Science    majors    or    equivalent    calculus    course. 

Phys.  103,  104.     College  Physics  4  s.hrs.  each 

This  is  a  two-semester  course  for  non-physical  science  majors.  Calculus  is  not  used 
but  there  are  laboratory  experiences.  The  topics  discussed  are:  mechanics,  heat, 
geometric    optics,    waves    and    physical    optics,    electricity    and    magnetism. 

Phys.  305.     Acoustics  Cr:  2  s.hrs 

This  course  offers  science  and  non-science  majors  a  practical  approach  to  the  study 
of  sound.  It  provides  a  knowledge  of  the  means  and  processes  by  which  sound  is 
produced,  controlled,  transmitted  and  recorded.  The  student  explores  such  topics  as 
the  nature  and  transmission  of  sound,  harmonic  motion,  hearing,  speech,  musical  instru- 
class  discussions,  laboratory,  field  trips,  and  films  to  show  the  application  of  acoustics 
to    everyday    living.     (Offered    Alternate    Semesters.) 

Phys.  306.     Household   Physics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  areas  of  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  and  light,  with  emphasis 
on  the  applications  to  equipment  used  in  the  home.  It  is  correlated  with  the  work  in 
household  equipment  in  the  Home  Economics  Department  and  consists  of  demonstrations, 
lecture-discussions,  and  laboratory  experiments.  The  laboratory  work  wherever  possible, 
is    done    with    common    household    equipment.    (Not    offered    every    year.) 

Phys.  405.     Optics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are:  the  propagation  of 
light;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy;  reflection,  refraction,  polarization; 
spectrum  analysis;  photometric  measurements;  photoelectric  cells;  measurement  of  high 
temperatures;  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  illuminants;  and  industrial  and 
domestic  uses  of  light.  Prerequisites:  general  college  physics,  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements.     (Not    offered    every    year.) 

Phys.  406.     Astronomy  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  celestial  sphere,  celestial 
motions,  and  the  phenomena  associated  therewith;  to  make  him  aware  of  the  principles 
of  astronomy.  It  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  solar  systems,  practical  problems  in  locating 
and  identifying  celestial  bodies,  a  consideration  of  light  and  matter,  the  basic  laws 
of  motion,  the  physical-chemical  properties  of  the  sun  and  stars,  stellar  scales  and 
maps,  the  measurement  of  distance,  the  cosmology  of  the  universe,  the  history  of 
astronomical  concepts,  and  the  regularities,  irregularities,  and  evolution  of  the  solar 
system.   Prerequisites:    general   college   physics   and   chemistry.    (Not   offered   every   year.) 

Phys.  407.     Aviation  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  aviation,  air  traffic  rules,  airworthiness 
regulations,  pilot  certification,  types  of  aircraft,  aircraft  structures,  principles  of 
aerodynamics,  lift,  drag,  stability,  motions  of  an  airplane,  piloting,  motorless  flight, 
aircraft  engines,  power  performance,  types  of  propellers,  engine  instruments  and  flight 
instruments. 

Field  trips  to  airport  and  aviation  industries  are  included.  Flight  experience  is  made 
available  as  a  part  of  this  course.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  101  and  102  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  409.     Basic  Electronics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  basic  electronic  phenomena  covering  such  topics 
as  elementary  circuit  theory,  electron  emission,  vacuum  tube  and  transistor  characteristics, 
non-linear  circuit  elements,  gaseous  discharge,  and  the  use  of  transistors.  Applications 
of  electronics  to  instrumentation,  servo-mechanisms,  radio,  and  television  are  introduced. 
Prerequisites:  general  college  physics  and  a  course  in  magnetism  and  electricity.  (Not 
offered    every    year.) 

Phys.  410.     Meteorology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  develops  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our  atmosphere  with  emphasis  on 
meteorological  applications  of  physical  principles.  Consideration  is  given  to  weather 
elements;  temperature  effects;  air  currents,  air  masses,  and  fronts;  the  collection, 
dissemination,  and  interpretation  of  weather  data;  and  the  general  applications  of 
meteorology.  The  student  is  expected  to  learn  to  use  meteorological  instrumentation,  and 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  improvisation  of  apparatus  and  equipment.  Prerequisites: 
Phys.    101    and    102. 
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Phys.  411.     Photography  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  principles  in  the  construction  of  cameras, 
projection  printers,  tanks,  and  filters.  Special  attention  is  given  to  chemical  principles 
in  the  development  of  films  and  paper,  toning,  intensifications,  and  reduction.  Prerequisites: 
general  physics  and  general  chemistry  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Not  offered 
every  year.) 

Phys.  415.     Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  important  advances 
in  physics  during  the  past  fifty  years.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course  considerable  time 
is  spent  in  the  study  of  electron  theory.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are:  the  hydrogen 
atom,  optical  and  X-ray  spectra,  natural  radio-activity,  cosmic  ray,  nuclear  fission,  new 
elements  and  isotopes,  and  particle  accelerators.  Some  laboratory  work  is  required. 
Prerequisites:  general  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry,  and  a  course  in 
electrical   measurements. 

Physics  417.     Nuclear  Physics  Cr:  4  s.hrs 

Nuclear  Physics  is  a  one-semester  course,  including  laboratory  work,  which  is  designed 
to  provide  a  foundation  in  the  area  of  nuclear  physics  for  physical  science  majors  and 
minors.  Some  topics  considered  in  the  course:  static  properties  of  nuclei,  detectors,  nuclear 
reactions,    forces    and    models.    Prerequisites:    Phys.    101,    102,    402. 

Phys.  420.     Heat  and  Thermodynamics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  one-semester  course  without  laboratory,  designed  to  provide  a  knowledge 
of  the  area  of  heat  and  thermodynamics.  Some  topics  considered  are:  thermodynamic 
systems,  laws  of  thermodynamics,  entropy,  kinetic  theory,  transport  processes,  statistical 
thermodynamics.  Prerequisites:  Math.  213,  Phys.  101-102,  416,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  83-430.    "Mathematical  Physics"  Cr:  3  s.hrs 

In  this  one  semester  course,  we  develop  the  mathematical  tools  essential  to  any 
serious  study  of  Physics  at  the  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  levels.  Topics  covered 
include:  Vector  analysis,  Complex  variables,  Ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations, 
Matrices,  and  Tensor  analysis.  Prerequisites:  2  years  of  Calculus  and  2  years  of  Physics 

Phys.  431.     Theoretical  Physics  I:  Advanced  Mechanics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  one-semester  course  without  laboratory,  topics  in  mechanics  on  an  advanced 
level  from  those  discussed  in  Phys.  416  are  considered.  Some  topics  considered  are: 
transformations,  oscillators  including  the  anharmonic  oscillator,  generalized  equations 
of  motion,  Lagrange's  equations,  Hamilton's  equation,  theory  of  small  oscillations, 
wave  propagation.  Green's  function.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  416  and  mathematics  through 
Math.  206,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  A  course  in  differential  equations  is 
recommended.     (Not    offered    every    year.) 

Phys.  432.  Theoretical  Physics  II:  Advanced  Electricity 

and  Magnetism  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

In  this  one-semester  course  without  laboratory,  topics  in  electricity  and  magnetism 
on  an  advanced  level  from  those  discussed  in  Phys.  402  are  considered.  Some  topics 
discussed  are:  dielectric  materials,  image  calculations,  Laplace's  equation,  magnetic  materials 
and  flux,  A.C.,  networks,  nonsinusoidal  AC,  transients  and  pulses,  electromagnetic 
radiation.  Prerequisites:  Phys.  402  and  mathematics  through  Math.  206,  oi  permission  of  the 
instructor.   A  course  in  differential  equations  is  recommended    (Not  offered  every  year.) 

Phys.  450.     Literature  Research  in  Physics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  student  to  consider  a  topic,  or  topics, 
in  physics  more  extensively  and  at  the  same  time  gain  facility  in  literature  research 
techniques.  Topics  may  be  in  pure  physics  or  related  to  physics  education.  A  student 
intending  to  enroll  in  Phys.  451  should  use  Phys.  450  to  provide  the  literature  research 
related  to  his  laboratory  problem.  Prerequisites:  At  least  sixteen  credit  hours  of  physics 
beyond  Phys.  103. 

Phys.  451.     Independent  Study  in  Physics — Laboratory 

Research  Cr:  By  Arrangement 

In  this  course  a  student  is  involved  in  the  solution  of  a  laboratory  problem.  The 
research  may  be  in  pure  physics  or  in  physics  education.  A  written  report  of  the  project 
is  required.  Prerequisites:  At  least  sixteen  credit  hours  of  physics  courses  beyond 
Phys.   102. 
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EARTH   SCIENCE   COURSES— 84:000 

Earth  Sci.  100.     Geology  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and  structural  development  throughout 
geologic  time.  The  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  is  interpreted  through  a  study  of 
rocks   and    fossils. 

Earth  Sci.  102.     Physical  Geology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

The  materials  of  the  earth.  Land  forms  and  structures;  the  processes  and  agents  re- 
sponsible for  their  formation.  Modern  tectonic  concepts.  Laboratory  work  includes 
study  of  minerals,  rocks,  topographic  and  geologic  maps.  Field  trips  to  areas  of 
geologic    interest. 

Earth   Sci.  104.     Historical   Geology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  prospective  teacher  in  acquiring  an  understanding 
of  the  systematic  evolution  of  the  present  landscape,  from  the  local  area  to  the  entire 
North  American  continent.  Other  purposes  are  to  establish  the  concepts  of  vast  periods 
of  time,  of  the  development  of  life,  of  great  mountain-making  movements,  and  of  the 
return     of    all    to    the    sea.     (Not    offered    every    year.) 

Earth  Sci.  120.    Descriptive  Astronomy  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  in  descriptive  astronomy  is  designed  for  the  general  student.  Acquisition 
of  a  working  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  tool  of  the  astronomer;  the  nature 
of  the  solar  system;  location  of  points  of  the  celestial  sphere;  motions  and  laws 
relative  to  systems;  the  nature,  classification,  and  magnitudes  of  stars;  and  cosmogony 
are  course  objectives. 

Earth   Sci.   208.     Mineralogy  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  minerals;  their  morphology,  internal  structure,  origin, 
occurrence,  and  properties.  Study  will  be  made  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  New 
Jersey    area.    Prerequisites:    geology    and   general    chemistry.    (Not   offered   every    year.) 

Earth  Sci.  240.     Cartography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  the  basic  course  in  cartography.  Students  master  the  use  of  cartographic 
instruments  and  attempt  to  understand  the  principles  underlying  the  common  types  of  map 
projections.    (Not    offered    every    year.) 

Earth  Sci.  354.     Geomorphology  and  Climatology  of 

North    America  Cr:  3  s.hrs 

Major  controls  of  climate  and  the  landforms  of  North  America  are  analyzed  in  order 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  how  the  continent  compares  and  is  related  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  basis  and  distinct  characteristics  of  the  subdivisions  of  North 
America  are  examined  in  order  to  bring  out  contrasts  and  unique  features  within  the 
continent. 

Earth  Sci.  406.     Paleontology  Cr:  4  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  classification,  relationships  and  evolutionary  history  of  fossils.  Study 
is  made  of  the  fossils  in  the  relationship  of  their  ecological  environment.  Prerequisite: 
Geology.     (Not    offered     every     year.) 

Earth  Sci.  410.     Stratigraphy  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Stratigraphic  principles  and  their  application.  Case  studies  of  selected  regions.  The 
local  stratigraphy  is  interpreted  through  field  studies.  Field  trips  to  areas  of  geologic 
interest.    Prerequisites:     Historical    Geology    or    permission    of    the    instructor. 

Earth  Sci.  416.     Structural  Geology  Cr:  s.hrs 

The  study  and  interpretation  of  reck  deformation  as  determined  from  structures  produced 
by  earth  movements  and  metamorphism.  Geotectonic  concepts  are  considered.  Laboratory 
work  emphasizes  the  analysis  of  faults,  joints,  folds,  and  secondary  foliation.  Field 
trips  to  areas  of  geologic  interest.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Geology  or  the  permission  of 
the    instructor. 
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Earth  Sci.  430-431.     Oceanography  and 

Limnology  I  and  II  Cr:  2  s.hrs.  each 

A    study    of    the    principles    and    techniques    used    in    the    study    of   both   fresh    and  salt 

water    bodies.     Both    physical    and    biological    processes    within    the    water    bodies  are 

considered.  Field  work  will  be  done  on  lccal  bodies  of  water.  Prerequisites:   geology  and 
general    chemistry.     (Not    offered    every    year.) 

Earth  Sci.  440.  Advanced  Cartography  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  modern  methods  employed  in  cartographic  laboratories, 
in  government,  academic  institutions,  and  commercial  organizations.  The  course  is 
designed  for  students  with  a  background  in  cartography  gained  either  as  a  result  of 
experience  or  through  completion  of  an  introductory  college  cartography  course. 
Prerequisite:    Earth   Sci.    340    or   equivalent.    (Not   offered    every   year.) 


Earth  Sci.  451.     Field  Studies  in  Earth  Science 


Cr:  4  s.hrs. 


The    principles    and    techniques    of    field  work    in    the    earth    sciences.    Interpretation 

of    field    observations    presented    in     a     field  report.    The    study     and    use    of    geologic, 

astronomic,     meteorolic,     and     oceanographic  instruments.     Emphasis     is     on     field     work. 
Prerequisite:    Earth   Sci.   major   sequence. 


Mallory  Hall —  Science 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Professors:  Cohen,  Chairman;  Beckwith,  Fincher,  Kronish,  Quintana 

Associate    Professors:    Barker,    Boucher,    Bye,    Ellenbogen,    Hourtoule,    Keps, 

More,  Royer 
Assistant  Professors:  Alloway,  Arents,  Balfe.  Bell,  Dike,  Hinshalwood,  Johnson. 

Keenen,  Macaluso,  Moore,  Riley  Zimmer 

The  Department  of  Social  Sciences  includes  the  disciplines  of  anthropology, 
economics,  geography,  history,  political  science  and  sociology.  Liberal  Arts 
programs  are  currently  being  offered  in  American  or  European  history.  For  the 
prospective  teacher,  the  curriculum  offers,  in  addition  to  the  foundation  courses 
in  the  various  disciplines,  elective  courses  on  an  increasingly  advanced  level 
that  will  permit  him  to  acquire  a  greater  proficiency  in  any  or  all  of  the  fields 
within  the  broad  social  science  area. 


HISTORY   MAJOR— LIBERAL   ARTS 

Provision  is  made  for  courses  in  both  American  and  European  history,  with 
a  student  electing  an  emphasis  in  one  and  supporting  this  emphasis  with  work 

in  the  other.  At  least  twenty-one  (21)  semester  hours  must  be  in  his  area  of 
emphasis,  and  at  least  twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  the  supporting  area. 

REQUIRED: 

Hist.    103     Early  Western  Civ 3 

Hist.    104     Oriental  Civ 3 

Hist.   1 1 1      U.S.  History  to  1876   3 

Hist.    112     U.S.  History  since  1865   3 

Hist.    121      Modern  Europe  to   1815    3 

Hist.   122     Modern  Europe  since  1815    3 

Elaetives: 

American  History  s.hrs. 

Hist.  211     U.S.  since  World  War  I  3 

Hist.  212     Social  History  of  the  U.S 3 

Hist.  213     Economic  History  of  the  U.S 3 

Hist.  214     Diplomatic  History  of  U.S 3- 

Hist.  3  1 1      History  of  New  Jersey  3 

Hist.  312     Historical  Geography  of  U.S 3 

Hist.  313     Biography  in  American  History 3 

Hist.  41 1     Intellectual  History  of  U.S 3 

Hist.  412     Literature  of  American  History 3 

Hist.  413     The  West  in  American  History  3 

Hist.  414     The  South  in  American  History 3 

Hist.  415     History  of  Canada 3 

Hist.  416     History  of  Latin  America 3 

Hist.  417     The  Negro  in  American  History 3 

European  History  s.hrs. 

Hist.  221     Western  Europe  between  the  Wars— 1919-1939 3 

Hist.  222     Economic  History  of  Europe 3 

Hist.  321     Classical   Civilization    3 

Hist.  322     History  of  the  Middle  Ages 3 

Hist.  323     History  of  Russia  to  1917   3 
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Hist.  325  History  of  Germany  since  1815 3 

Hist.  327  History  of  France  since  1789 3 

Hist.  329  History  of  England  to  1914 3 

Hist.  421  Renaissance  and  Reformation   3 

Hist.  422  The  Age  of  Reason 3 

Hist.  423  Russia  since  1917   3 

Hist.  424  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe 3 

Hist.  425  Intellectual  History  of  Europe   3 

Hist.  427  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 3 

Hist.  429  Britain  in  the  Twentieth  Century 3 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES— TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Students  who  desire  teacher  certification  in  history  must  follow  the  profes- 
sional sequence  outlined  on  p.  31.  However,  since  secondary  schools  fre- 
quently require  competence  in  more  than  one  subject,  the  student  interested 
in  certification  as  a  social  studies  teacher  should  check  certification  require- 
ments with  his  advisor.  Graduation  from  the  college  does  not  automatically 
lead  to  certification. 

MINORS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

There  are  three  minors  in  the  field  of  social  sciences:  (1)  geography  (2) 
history,  (3)  political  science  and  economics.  Students  who  complete  the  minor 
sequence  will  be  eligible  for  a  certificate  to  teach  geography,  history  or  political 
science  and  economics  in  grades  seven  through  twelve.  Minors  in  geography, 
history  and  political  science  and  economics  are  not  available  to  those  majoring 
in  the  field  of  social  studies. 

GEOGRAPHY  MINOR  requires  18  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  geog- 
raphy. The  courses  in  geography  should  include:  Geog.  201,  Climatology,  Geog. 
204.  Land  Utilization,  Geog.  302.  Economic  Geography,  two  (2)  courses  in 
regional  geography  and  one  free  elective. 

HISTORY  MINOR  requires  18  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  history, 
Hist.  Ill,  112,  121  and  122  are  required.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected 
from  among  the  other  courses  offered  in  the  area  of  history. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  and  ECONOMICS  MINOR  requires  18  semester 
hours  of  course  work  in  political  science  and  economics.  Econ.  201  and  202 
and  Pol.  Sci.  301  and  302  are  required.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected 
from  among  the  courses  offered  in  the  areas  of  economics  and  political  science. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  COURSES— 90:000 

(Since  some  courses  are  not  offered  every  year,  students  should  consult  the 
schedule  of  courses  published  each  semester) 

Soc.  St.  401.     The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  presents  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method  in  teaching  the  social  studies. 
A  program  is  presented  containing  the  correlation  of  subject-matter  organization  in  socialized 
recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events,  projects  in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project- 
problem  as  a  method  of  teaching  history  and  civics. 

Soc.  St.  410.     The  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  new   and   standard   techniques   in   the   use   of   the   newspaper   in    the 
h  nnd  social  studies  classes  in  the  secondary  school. 


Anthropology 

Soc.  St.  491.     Studies  in  American  Life — East  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Soc.  St.  492.     Studies  in  American  Life — West  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

These  courses  comprise  a  unit  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  United  States 
as  a  cultural,  historic,  geographic,  economic,  social  and  political  unit  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  appreciation  of  regional  differences  which  characterize  American  unity  and  diversity. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  geography,  history,  literature,  art,  people,  manners,  and  customs 
as  well  as  the  economic,  social,  and  political  problems  of  the  regions. 


ANTHROPOLOGY  COURSES— 91:000 

Anthro.  200.     Introduction  to  Anthropology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  science  of  anthropology  emphasizing  its  basic  methodologies 
and  concepts.  A  major  goal  of  this  course  is  to  assist  students  in  acquiring  an  objective, 
ordered,  and  "liberalizing"  understanding  of  human  culture.  The  integrated  nature  of  cul- 
ture, the  role  of  culture  in  human  experience,  and  the  universality  of  human  needs  and 
aspirations  are  demonstrated  through  the  study  of  cross-cultural  data. 

Anthro.  401.     Cultural  Anthropology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  anthropology  as  a  field  of  knowledge:  the  background  and  development 
of  culture;  culture  theory;  the  universals  of  culture,  e.g.  religion,  art,  leisure,  education;  the 
relationship  of  anthropology  to  science  and  to  the  humanities. 

Anthro.  402.     Dynamics  of  Culture  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  on  the  processes  involved  in  cultural  development, 
growth,  transmission,  perpetuation,  and  change.  Students  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  impact  today  of  modern  industrial  civilization  on  emerging  nations  and  peoples. 

Anthro.  403.     Cultural  Diversity  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  primitive  and  folk  cultures  is  seen  in  contemporary  perspective.  The  purpose 
is  to  increase  student  awareness  of  the  range  and  variety  of  cultures  in  today's  world,  and 
to  improve  understanding  of  factors  which  account  for  cultural  diversity. 

Anthro.  404.     Folklore  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  verbal  and  non-verbal  folk  traditions  in  non-literate  and  literate  societies  of 
the  world.  Types  and  functions  of  folklore,  and  methodologies  employed  by  folklorists  will 
be  stressed. 

Anthro.  405.     Psychological  Anthropology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Emphasizing  transcultural  research,  this  course  focuses  on  the  interrelated  nature  of  cul- 
ture and  the  acquisition  and  modification  of  human  behavior.  Cross-cultural  studies  of  the 
life  crises  form  the  basis  for  analyzing  the  world  view  and  values  of  selected  societies.  Units 
of  study  are  devoted  to  the  cultural  origins  of  deviant  behavior,  and  to  the  development  of 
creativity  in  culture. 


ECONOMICS  COURSES— 92:000 

Econ.  200.     Introduction  to  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  major  objectives  and  features  of 
the  American  economy.  Topics  include  operations  of  a  market  economy,  structure  and  func- 
tion of  business,  labor  and  management  relations,  money  and  banking,  government  and 
business  relations,  and  international  economics.  Analysis  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability. 

Econ.  201.     Principles  of  American  Economy:  Micro-Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Econ.  202.     Principles  of  American  Economy:  Macro-Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  provide  a  detailed  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  development  and 
function  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  opportunities  they  present  and  the  challenges 
they  face.  Consideration  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial 
and  agricultural  production,  market  price,  monopoly,  foreign  exchange,  international  trade 
and  economic  development. 
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Econ.  401.     Labor  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  study  the  evolution  of  the  institutions  of  the 
labor  market;  (2)  to  analyze  the  determinants  of  wage  and  non-wage  aspects  of  labor- 
management  relations;  (3)  to  foster  an  understanding  of  the  issues  and  alternatives  in  labor 
economics. 

Econ.  402.     International  Economics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  study  the  significance  of  international  trade  and  exchange  to  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  nation  and  the  world  economy.  An  analysis  of  the  economic  philosophies 
relating  to  international  economic  organization  is  made.  Emphasis  is  given  to  policies  which 
tend  to  promote  freer  trade. 

Econ.  403.     Comparative  Economic  Systems  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  examine  the  ideological  bases  of  capitalism,  fas- 
cism, socialism,  and  communism;  (2)  to  analyze  the  functioning  of  major  types  of  economics 
systems;  (3)  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  economic  theory  and 
economic  policy. 

Econ.  404.     Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government      Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to  government,  the  causes  and  results 
of  governmental  activity  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  their  economic  significance  and  bear- 
ing on  public  welfare  through  a  study  of  certain  classical  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
involving  those  cases  relating  specifically  to  economic  issues. 

Econ.  405.     Money  and  Banking  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Introductory  material  on  money,  credit,  and  monetary  standards  precedes  a  more  intensive 
study  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  commercial  banking.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  and  its  problems  in  co-ordinating  monetary  and  credit  policy  with 
fiscal  policy  in  order  to  fulfill  its  current  responsibilities. 

Econ.  406.     Workshop-Seminar  in  Economic  Education  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  economic  analysis.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
techniques  of  incorporating  economic  education  in  both  the  secondary  and  elementary 
school  curricula.  Guest  speakers  provide  an  exposure  to  a  variety  of  academic  and  lay 
professional  points  of  view.  Current  materials  in  the  field  of  economic  education  are  eval- 
uated, including  written  materials  for  teachers  and  students,  films,  filmstrips,  models,  charts, 
and  diagrams.  Students  will  be  expected  to  conduct  and  evaluate  an  actual  classroom  experi- 
ence in  economic  education  during  the  course. 

Econ.  415.     The  Economics  of  Social  Problems  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  extend,  causes  and  consequences  of  poverty,  inequality  and  insecurity.  An  appraisal 
of  reforms:  social  insurance,  medical  care,  public  housing  rural  development.  The  economics 
of  discrimination  and  educational  opportunity. 


GEOGRAPHY  COURSES— 93:000 

Geog.  200.     Introduction  to  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  cultural  geography.  Major  regions  of  the  world 
will  be  described,  analyzed  and  interpreted  geographically  to  enable  students  to  understand 
the  effect  of  regional  differences  upon  the  distribution  and  the  activities  of  man. 

Geog.  201.     Climatology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  major  climatic  subdivisions  of  the  earth.  These  are  analyzed 
in  detail.  Variations  in  climatic  types  are  emphasized.  Use  of  instruments,  adiabatic  charts, 
map  interpretation,  and  competence  in  the  use  of  climatic  classification  systems  are  stressed. 

Geog.  202.     Regional  Geography  of  Anglo-America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Canada,  Alaska,  and  the  United  States,  it  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  and  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  other  continental  areas.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the 
physiographic,  climatic,  edaphic,  and  vegetative  patterns  of  regions  as  well  as  the  cultural 
and  ecological  factors.  Anglo-America's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed  critically. 


Geography 
Geog.  203.     Physiography  of  North  America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  review  basic  principles  of  geomorphology,  examine  critically  the 
regional  approach  in  the  earth  sciences,  and  describe  and  delineate  the  physiographic  regions 
of  North  America.  Aspects  of  climate,  soil,  flora,  and  fauna  are  also  treated  as  bases  for 
regional  classification.  Topographic  map  interpretation  is  stressed.  The  course  provides  the 
physical  base  for  future  cultural  studies  of  the  continent. 

Geog.  204.     Land  Utilization  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  edaphic  and  floral  factors  in  geographic  analysis, 
world-wide  distribution  patterns  are  established  for  each;  their  significance  to  man  and 
man's  utilization  of  them  are  assessed  critically. 

Geog.  302.     Economic  Geography  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  basic  principles  of  economic  geography,  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  development  of  agricultural  and  industrial  societies.  The  importance  of  the 
world's  food  resources,  the  fossil  fuels,  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  location  of  industry, 
transportation  and  trade  are  all  stressed.  All  are  viewed  and  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
geographic  environment. 

Geog.  304.     Geography  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  it  examines  critically  the  physical  and  human  aspects  of 
the  continent's  geography.  Relations  among  the  European  states  are  discussed,  and  Europe's 
place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.  305.     Geography  of  Asia  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  Asia.  It  examines  the  physical  and  human 
aspects  of  the  continent's  geography.  Relations  among  the  Asiatic  states  are  discussed,  and 
Asia's  place  in  the  world  economy  is  analyzed. 

Geog.  405.     Computer  Mapping  in  the  Social  Sciences  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  student  will  be  trained  in  the  SYMPA  program  developed  by  Harvard  University.  The 
course  will  be  organized  into  two  parts:  (1)  a  study  of  computer  mapping  techniques — an 
understanding  of  data  retrieval,  data  manipulation  and  of  the  required  steps  that  are  neces- 
sary to  prepare  a  computer  map;  (2)  completion  of  an  individual  research  project — each 
student  will  prepare  a  map  research  problem  for  processing  at  a  computer  center  and  which 
will  form  the  basis  for  seminar  discussions.  Prereq.:   Permission  of  the  Dept.  of  Soc.   Sci. 

Geog.  408.     Political  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the  significant  changes  in  the 
political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial, 
relgious,  commercial,  and  political  adjustment  among  nations. 

Geog.  410.     Urban  Geography  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  growth,  morphology,  and  function  of  cities.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  complex,  dynamic  forces  which  influence  spatial  patterns  and  functional  changes 
within  urban  areas. 

Geog.  411.     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  students  of  history,  geography,  and  related  disciplines  to  become  familiar  with  major 
principles  of  historical  geography,  it  emphasizes  the  geographic  factors  pertinent  to  under- 
standing of  American  history.  Time-place  relationships  ranging  from  pre-Columbian  America 
to  the  present  are  surveyed  and  analyzed  critically.  Attention  is  paid  to  source  materials, 
to  cartography  of  specific  times,  and  to  geographical  lore  and  thought. 

Geog.  412.     Geography  of  Africa  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  a  topical  and  regional  study  of  Africa.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
problems  of  economic  adjustment  in  the  tropics.  Soils,  vegetation,  climate,  physiography, 
natural  resources,  and  other  aspects  of  the  physical  environment  are  examined  in  the  light 
of  man's  habitation  of  the  continent.  Relations  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
are   analyzed. 

Geog.  419.     Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  regional  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  examines  the  physical 
and  human  aspects  of  Soviet  geography.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  economic  regions.  Relations 
between  the  European  states  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  discussed,  and  Russia's  place  in  the 
world  economy  is  analyzed. 
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Geog.  421.     Population  Problems  of  the  World  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  present-day  distributional 
pattern  of  the  world's  people  and  the  political,  economic,  and  social  consequences  of  this 
development  are  considered.  Particular  attention  is  placed  on  man-land  relationships  as 
related  to  population  problems  of  contemporary  nations. 

Geog.  424.     Geography  of  New  Jersey  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  detailed  topical  and  regional  study  of  New  Jersey,  physiography,  climate,  soils,  flora, 
fauna,  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  population,  and  relation  with  neighboring  states  are 
studied.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  examined,  an  attempt  is  made  to  delineate  the  geographic 
regions  of  the  state.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relationship  between  New  Jersey's  people  and 
New  Jersey's  earth. 

The  following  courses  offered  in  the  Science  Department  may  be  taken 
as  part  of  the  geography  concentration  for  social  sciences  majors. 

Earth  Sci.  100.  Geology* 

Earth  Sci.  340.  Cartography 

Earth  Sci.  404.  Historical  Geology 

Earth  Sci.  440.  Advanced  Cartography 

*If  taken  as  part  of  concentration,  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  the  freshman  science  require- 
ment. 


HISTORY  COURSES— 94:000 

Hist.  101.     Development  of  World  Civilization,  I  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  development  of  world  civilizations  from  earliest 
times  to  about  1350  A.D.  For  the  West,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  study  of  the  civilizations  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Sumeria,  classical  Greece,  and  medieval  Europe.  The  early  civilization  of 
India  also  receives  special  attention,  and  a  brief  comparison  is  made  with  China. 

Hist.  102.     Development  of  World  Civilization,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  development  of  world  civilizations  since  about  1350  A.D.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  intellectual,  political  and  economic  development  of  modern 
European  (Western)  civilization  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present.  A  study  is  also  made 
of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  contacts  between  the  West  and  civilizations  of  other  areas 
of  the  world,  especially  India,  China  and  Japan. 

Students  who  have  had  extensive  prior  experience  in  much  of  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained in  the  above  courses  or  who  are  enrolled  in  programs  which  will  require  them  to 
take  courses  in  some  of  these  same  areas,  can  meet  this  part  of  the  social  studies  general 
education  program  by  selecting  Hist.   103  and  104  in  lieu  of  Hist.   101   and   102. 

Hist.  103.     Development  of  Early  Western  Civilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  survey  of  the  Western  cilivizations  from  earliest  times  with  particular  reference  to  the 
growth,  development,  and  interactions  of  cultural,  political,  economic,  social,  and  religious 
institutions.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  significance  of  dominant  and  distinguishable  char- 
acteristics through  which  civilizations  may  be  recognized  as  distinct  cultural  and  social  entities. 

Hist.  104.     Development  of  Oriental  Civilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  early  history  of  India,  China  and  Japan,  3000  B.C. — 
1300  A.D.  The  principal  religious,  political  and  literary  works  of  this  period  are  considered 
with  special  attention  to  the  insights  they  contain  into  Oriental  social  values  and  institutions. 

Hist.  105.     History  of  Religion  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  attempts  to  develop  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  principal  religions  of 
the  world  through  a  study  of  their  history,  literature  and  philosophy.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  historic  development  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  a  part  of  their  western 
heritage.  Comparisons  are  made  with  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  other  religions  of  special 
interest  to  the  class. 
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Hist.   111.     United  States  History  to  1876  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  American  nation  from 
the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration  to  the  Civil  War.  The  main  streams  of  early  Amer- 
ican thought,  the  development  of  an  American  society,  the  establishment  of  our  constitu- 
tional authority  and  the  contribution  and  challenges  of  the  various  sections  are  examined, 
analyzed  and  interpreted. 

Hist.  112.     United  States  History  Since  1865  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  modern  American  na- 
tion since  the  Civil  War.  There  is  a  continuing  study  of  American  thought,  the  transition 
from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  society,  the  role  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power 
and  the  challenges  of  our  economic  and  political  development. 

Hist.  121.     Europe  to  1815  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  deals  with  the  differentiation  in  pattern  of  the  rising  national  states  of  Eng- 
land and  France;  the  contraction  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; the  development  of  parliament  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts;  the  rise  of  both  Russia 
and  Prussia  as  states;  the  French  Revolution  and  the  period  of  Napoleon. 

Hist.  122.     Modern  Europe  Since  1815  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  includes  the  main  political,  economic,  social,  intellectual,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments in  Europe  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  liberal- 
ism, nationalism,  imperialism,  and  democracy;  the  unifications  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The 
growing  factors  responsible  for  World  Wars,  I  and  II,  are  discussed. 

Hist.  211.     The  United  States  Since  World  War  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political,  and  international, 
which  have  marked  our  national  development  since  the  end  of  the  first  World  War.  It 
includes  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  Twenties,  the  Great  Depression,  World  War  II, 
postwar  reconstruction  and  the  Cold  War. 

Hist.  212.     Social  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  American  history.  As 
such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take  the  place  of  economic  and  political  history.  The 
course  considers  population  movements  and  growth,  rural  and  urban  social  problems,  status 
of  women,  family  life,  Utopian  ventures,  mass  media  of  communication,  amusements  and 
recreation,  and  human  rights. 

Hist.  213.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from  their  beginnings  in  the  colonial  period  to 
their  contemporary  expressions  in  the  present  crisis.  This  course  supplements,  but  it  does 
not  duplicate,  courses  in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  or  courses  in  economic 
principles  and  problems. 

Hist.  214.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  gradually  conscious  of  our 
world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  important  role  we  have  come  to  play  in  inter- 
national politics.  The  growing  concept  of  world  democracy,  as  opposed  to  commercial  and 
military  imperialism,  is  stressed. 

Hist.  221.     Western  Europe  Between  The  Wars,  1919-1939  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  primarily  of  social,  economic  and  political  conditions  and  trends  in  the 
principal  European  states  in  the  period  between  the  two  wars.  The  events  leading  to  World 
War  II  are  examined,  and  the  significance  of  the  war  for  Europe  is  noted.  For  the  post- 
1945  period,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  movement  towards  political  and  economic 
integration  of  European  states. 

Hist.  222.     Economic  History  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particularly  important  in  the 
light  of  present  European  problems  and  their  relation  to  world-wide  conditions.  This  course 
is  a  survey  of  the  economic  life  and  development  of  Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  economic  world.  It  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  economic  causes  that  underlie  the  dislocation  and  perplexities  of  the  last  century 
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Hist.  311.     A  History  of  New  Jersey  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  assists  prospective  teachers  in  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  their  state.  A 
study  is  made  of  the  history  of  New  Jersey  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  development  of  the  people  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  to 
the  present.  Attention  is  given  to  the  geographical  and  industrial  aspects  of  the  state  and 
the  place  of  New  Jersey  in  the  national  setting. 

Hist.  312.     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

For  students  of  history,  geography,  and  related  disciplines  to  become  familiar  with  major 
principles  of  historical  geography,  it  emphasizes  the  geographic  factors  pertinent  to  under- 
standing of  American  history.  Time-place  relationships  ranging  from  pre-Columbian  America 
to  the  present  are  surveyed  and  analyzed  critically.  Attention  is  paid  to  source  materials, 
to  cartography  of  specific  times,  and  to  geographical  lore  and  thought. 

Hist.  313.     Biography  in  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  significant  biographical  materials  available  in  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history,  and  an  analysis  of  the  problems  and  uses  of  biography. 

Hist.  321.     Classical  Civilization  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Mediterranean-based  civilization  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  with  emphasis  upon  those  elements  of  classical  civilization  which  influenced  the 
subsequent  history  of  European  peoples.  In  addition  to  politics  and  empire-building,  atten- 
tion is  given  to  philosophy,  religion,  science,  law,  and  arts  and  letters. 

Hist.  322.     History  of  the  Middle  Ages  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  development  of  Medieval  civilizations  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to  about  1350.  Study  is  made  of  the  conversion  of  Europe 
to  Christianity,  monasticism,  feudalism,  and  manorialism,  the  development  of  towns  and 
trade,  a  powerful  Church,  dynastic  monarchies,  universities,  art,  literature  and  philosophy. 

Hist.  323.     History  of  Russia  to  1917  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Factors  which  shaped  the  Russian  people,  such  as  Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
faith,  the  Synod,  Tartar  state  organization,  the  Mix,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin, 
Slavophilism  and  dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized.  An  account  is  presented  of  Soviet 
internal  organization.  In  addition  to  the  historical  background,  Russia's  great  writers  are 
discussed  in  the  light  of  social  and  political  developments. 

Hist.  325.     History  of  Germany  since  1815  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  general  study  of  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  developments  in  Germany 
from  1815  to  the  present:  the  "Germanies"  in  1818,  unification  and  the  era  of  Bismarck, 
industrialization  and  Kulturkampf,  World  War  I,  the  Weimar  Republic  and  the  rise  of 
Hitler,  Germany  and  Europe  after  World  War  II. 

Hist.  327.     History  of  France  since  1789  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  brief  summary  is  made  of  France's  "Revolutionary  Tradition"  (1789-1815).  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  development  of  modern  France  from  the  Bourbon  Restoration  of  1815  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Fifth  Republic.  Special  attention  is  given  to  tracing  broad  political, 
economic,  and  social  trends  during  this  period. 

Hist.  329.     History  of  England  to  1914  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  England,  with  emphasis  on  the  period   1485  to   1914: 

Tudor  and   Stuart  England,   Cromwell,    1688-89,   the   background  and   consequences   of    the 
Industrial  Revolution,  the  Age  of  Victoria. 

Hist.  411.     Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Analyzes  the  development  and  contributions  of  the  thought  of  individuals  and  groups, 
dominant  and  minority,  and  their  effect  upon  the  American  mind  and  upon  American  tradi- 
tions and  practices. 

Hist.  412.     The  Literature  of  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  writings  and  sources  of  United  States 
history.  Social,  economic,  political,  geographic,  and  other  interpretations  are  studied  and 
compared.  Writings  of  a  group  of  representative  American  historians  are  examined.  A  gen- 
eral survey  and  evaluation  are  made  of  the  primary  and  secondary  sources  available  for  the 
study  of  United  States  history. 
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Hist.  413.     The  West  in  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  exploration,  settlement  and  development  of  the  regions  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  different  types  of  frontiers  are  considered.  Special  attention  is  focused  on 
the  influence  of  the  frontier  in  American  life. 

Hist.  414.     The  South  in  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  South  from  the  earliest  settlement  to  the 
present.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  those  aspects  of  Southern  life  that  have  been  dis- 
tinctive and  represent  a  special  contribution  to  American  life. 

Hist.  415.     History  of  Canada  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  political,  economic  and  social  survey  of  Canadian  development  which  traces  the 
growth  of  British  North  America  towards  an  autonomous  status  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  Canada's  relationship  with  the  United  States. 

Hist.  416.     History  of  Latin  America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  Latin  America  from  the  pre-Columbian  era  to  the  end  of  the  wars 
of  independence.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  geographical  background,  and  the  development 
of  the  Maya,  Inca  and  Aztec  civilizations.  After  considering  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
backgrounds  of  the  Latin-American  people,  consideration  is  given  to  the  European  cultures 
established  in  the  New  World.  In  dealing  with  the  wars  of  independence  in  Latin  America, 
comparisons  are  made  with  the  American  Revolution. 

Hist.  417.     The  Negro  in  American  History  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  study  the  role  of  the  Negro 
within  the  historical  development  of  the  United  States.  It  includes  an  examination  and 
evaluation  of  materials  currently  available  for  the  teaching  and  study  of  the  subject  on  the 
secondary  school  level. 

Hist.  421.     Renaissance  and  Reformation  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A   study   of   political,    economic,    social,    religious,    and    general    cultural  developments    in 

Europe  from  about  1400  to  1600.  Basic  interpretations  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation 
are  examined  and  discussed. 

Hist.  422.     Age  of  Reason  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  17th  and  18th  century  Europe,  with  emphasis  on  the  important  intellectual 
currents  of  the  period.  Trends  and  conditions  in  France  and  England  are  emphasized. 
Selected  readings  are  done  in  the  works  of  representative  figures  of  the  period:  Bacon. 
Descartes,  Locke,   Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Hume,   Adam   Smith,   and   others. 

Hist.  423.     Russia  since  1917  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the  European  continent,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States  is  presented.  Marxist  world  policy,  as  interpreted  by  Kautsky, 
Plekhanov,  Jaures,  Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  others,  is  described.  The  changing 
views  of  Second  and  Third  Internationals,  and  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Comin- 
tern are  discussed. 

Hist.  424.     Diplomatic  History  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  diplomatic  practice  and  relations  between  states  during  the 
period  1870  to  the  present.  The  diplomatic  origins  and  consequences  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  are  examined  and  compared.  An  analysis  is  made  of  Europe's  importance  in 
contemporary  world  diplomacy. 

Hist.  425.     Intellectual  History  of  Europe  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  important  movements  in  European  thought,  with  emphasis  on  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  Selected  readings  are  done  in  the  works  of  representative  figures  of  the 
period:  Burke,  Mill  Hegel.  Comte,  Marx,  Nietzsche.  Freud,  and  others. 

Hist.  427.     French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  background  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  changing  course  and  cast  of 
characters  during  1789-99,  and  the  advent  to  power  and  imperial  regime  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 1799-1814.  The  expansion  of  the  Revolution  and  its  significance  for  Europe  are 
examined. 
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Hist.  429.     Britain  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political,  and  international,  which 
have  confronted  Britain  in  the  20th  century.  The  plans  and  policies  of  Conservative  and 
Labour  governments  since  1919  are  examined  and  compared. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE— 95:000 

Pol.  Sci.  200.     Introduction  to  Political  Science  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  government  and  politics  and  polities  in  the  contemporary  world  with  particular 
reference  to  American  institutions.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  organization  and 
functions  of  national  and  international  governments.  In  addition,  the  conflicting  ideologies 
of  democratic  capitalism,  fascism,  socialism  and  communism  will  be  explained. 

Pol.  Sci.  301.     American  Government,  I  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Pol.  Sci.  302.     American  Government,  II  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  a  picture  of  American  government  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  as  separate  compartments,  labeled  "local,"  "state,"  and  "federal."  Legislation, 
administration,  and  adjudication  are  treated  as  processes  which  occur  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Throughout  the  course,  examples  are  taken  from  the  municipal,  county,  and  state 
governments  of  New  Jersey  to  acquaint  the  student  with  his  immediate  governmental 
environment. 

Pol.  Sci.  401.     Comparative  Government  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  political  systems  of  the  major  world  powers. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  political  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  each  instance,  political  institutions  are  viewed  against  their  economic  and  social  back- 
grounds. Frequent  comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  American  federal  government  and 
the  foreign  government  considered  in  this  course. 

Pol.  Sci.  402.     American  Party  System  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  topics  are:  party  organization,  the  political  boss,  the  political  machine,  party  finances, 
the  process  of  voting,  election  laws,  primaries,  conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections, 
majority  rule,  the  party  system,  sectional  politics,  the  farm  vote,  the  labor  vote,  and  the 
future  of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 

Pol.  Sci.  403.     Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  investigation  into  the  nature  and  development  of  public  opinion  and  pressure  groups 
and  their  influence  on  matters  of  public  policy.  Attention  will  be  focused  on  the  role  of 
public  opinion  as  it  may  affect  the  political  processes  such  as  the  nomination  of  candidates 
and  foreign  and  domestic  policy  decisions. 

Pol.  Sci.  404.     International  Relations  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  of  the  modern  international  system;  the  forces  affecting  the  interaction  of  states 
in  their  relations  with  one  another;  the  resultant  conflicts  of  interest  and  methods  to  resolve 
these  conflicts.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  nationalism,  imperialism,  power  politics, 
and  conflicts. 

Pol.  Sci.  405.     State  and  Local  Government  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  municipal,  county,  and  state  governments  of  New  Jersey  furnish  the  principal  subject 
matter  of  this  course.  Federal-state  and  interstate  relations  are  explored  and  comparisons 
are  drawn  between  New  Jersey  political  institutions  and  those  of  other  states. 

Pol.  Sci.  406.     International  Organizations  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express  itself  in  a  formal  world 
organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course.  The  agencies  which  have  been  established  to 
deal  with  international  legislative,  executive,  administrative,  and  judicial  problems  are  studied, 
including  the  international  courts  of  justice,  League  of  Nations,  and  United  Nations. 

Pol.  Sci.  451.     Contemporary  Africa  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  background  with  which  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  social,  political  and  economic  trends  of  modern  Africa.  An  effort  is  made  to  establish 
the  natural  and  historical  setting  for  a  consideration  of  colonial  issues  and  policies,  as  well 
as  decolonization  and  independence. 
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Pol.  Sci.  452.     The  Far  East  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  situation  of  the  Far  East,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of  China  and  Japan,  and  of  our  relations 
with  the  Philippines.  Oriental  folkways,  religion,  education,  population  shifts,  and  startegic 
questions  are  discussed.  This  course  provides  an  approach  to  the  problems  the  United  States 
must  face  in  the  Far  East. 

Pol.  Sci.  453.     South  Asia  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

Designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  problems  of 
contemporary  South  Asia,  emphasis  is  given  to  post-World  War  II  domestic  problems  of 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  their  international  relations  with  the  world  community. 

Pol.  Sci.  454.     Modern  Latin  America  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  us  an  understanding  of  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
character  of  contemporary  Latin-America.  The  history  of  these  nations  from  their  wars  of 
independence  to  the  present  serves  as  background  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  this 
region.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  read  works  of  Latin-American  authors,  to  hear 
speakers  from  that  area,  and  to  see  recent  films. 

Pol.  Sci.  455.     The  Middle  East  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilization.  It  shows  that  economic  and 
political  changes  alone  to  not  suffice  to  adjust  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  to  Twentieth- 
Century  civilization,  and  that  many  cultural  traditions  must  vanish  while  some  forgotten 
features  of  the  past  are  to  be  revived.  Post-war  planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near 
East  through  Persia,  India,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies 
is  discussed. 


SOCIOLOGY  COURSES— 96:000 

Soc.  200.     Introduction  to  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  sociology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
scientific  study  of  social  interaction  and  its  consequences  in  modern  society.  Topics  covered 
include:  groups,  social  processes,  social  institutions,  the  community,  urbanism  and  social 
change.  Classroom  discussions  will  be  drawn  from  both  actual  life  situations  and  scientific 
studies. 

Soc.  401.     Modern  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

An  introduction  to  sociology:  the  scope  and  aims  of  sociology;  group  behavior;  social 
institutions  in  America;  social  organization,  stratification,  and  change;  the  development  of 
social  leadership. 

Soc.  402.     Social  Pathologies  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Examines  the  nature  and  scope  of  social  problems  and  deviant  behavior  in  American 
society.  Among  the  major  social  problems  considered  are  juvenile  delinquency,  crime, 
poverty,  prejudice,  and  our  aging  population.  Public  welfare  programs  concerned  with 
rehabilitation  and  assistance  are  stressed   throughout  the  course. 

Soc.  403.     Youth  and  the  Community  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to  the  community.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise  in  the  relationship  of  youth  and  the  com- 
munity, e.g.,  juvenile  delinquency,  conditions  contributing  to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted 
children,  and  educational  and  social  agencies  active  in  solving  youth  behavior.  Through  the 
study  of  concrete  cases,  special  treatment  and  community  research  are  demonstrated. 

Soc.  404.     The  Family  as  an  Institution  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  examines  the  development  of  the  family  unit  as  an  institution  within  society. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  analysis  of  the  family  in  contemporary  American  society.  The 
family  is  sociologically  examined  as  an  institutional  form,  a  social  system  in  process,  and 
as  a  socializing  agency. 

Soc.  405.     Urban  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  study  of  the  urban  revolution  and  historic  development  of  cities;  the  political  and 
economic  functions  of  cities;  industrialization,  urbanization  and  deracination;  urbanism  as 
a  modern  way  of  life.  Urbanism  is  viewed  not  only  as  a  new  type  of  society,  but  as  a  process 
that  is  replacing  all  former  types. 
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Soc.  406.     Rural  Sociology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

During  this  course,  offered  at  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Conservation,  the  student  comes 
face  to  face  with  rural  life  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Social  processes  and  problems  are 
considered.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  attend  Grange  meetings,  county  fairs, 
rural  dances  and  parties,  and  to  live  for  a  day  or  two  with  a  farm  family. 

Soc.  407.     Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  in  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  an  examination  of  the  historic  problem  of  race  and  ethnic  relations  in  the 
United  States.  The  principal  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  minorities  are  considered  against 
the  social  structural  factors  that  underlie  inter-group  conflicts.  In  addition,  those  factors 
other  than  discrimination  which  seriously  deter  equal  group  achievement  and  integration 
are  analyzed. 

Soc.  408.     Sociology  of  Poverty  in  the  United  States  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  poverty  as  a  major  domestic  problem.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  social  deprivation  as  well  as  to  historical  and  contem- 
porary efforts  at  its  solution. 

FIELD  STUDIES  COURSES— 99:000 

Fid.  St.  301.     Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area  is  used  as  the 
laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic,  and  political  activities  of  the  people  of  the  area 
constitute  the  subject  matter.  Studies  are  made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups,  govern- 
mental services,  economic  institutions  and  the  historical  and  geographical  background  of 
the  region. 

The  following  are  educational  travel  courses,  three  of  which  are  offered  every 
year  during  the  Christmas,  Easter  and  summer  vacation  periods.  Not  all  of 
them  are  offered  each  year.  For  current  offerings  and  course  description,  consult 
announcements  of  the  Evening  Division,  the  Summer  Session  and  the  Bureau  of 
Field  Studies.  Field  Studies  courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate  or  undergraduate 
credit  or  may  be  audited  without  credit. 

Fid.  St.  401.     CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES.  62  days.  10  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  402.  CENTRAL  EASTERN  REGION.  15  days.  2  s.h. 
Fid.  St.  403.     NEW  ENGLAND  AND  FRENCH  CANADA.  15  days.   2  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  404.  FLORIDA.  10  days.  2  s.h. 
Fid.  St.  405.     GULF  COAST  AND  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

10  days.  2  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  406.     PUERTO  RICO  AND  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.   10  days.  2  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  407.     HAWAII.  21  days.  3  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  411.     MEXICO.  21  days.  3  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  412.  MARITIME  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA.  21  days.  3  s.h. 
Fid.  St.  413.     THREE  CONTRASTING  CARIBBEAN  CULTURES: 

CURACAO,  CARACAS,  TRINIDAD.  10  days.  2  s.h. 
Fid.  St.  414.     YUCATAN,  GUATEMALA  AND  MEXICO  CITY. 

10  days.  2  s.h. 
Fid.  St.  421.     MEDITERRANEAN  REGION  AND  HOLY  LAND. 

7  weeks.  6  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  422.     SOVIET  UNION  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE.  7  weeks.  6  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  423.     BRITISH  ISLES.  21  days.  3  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  424.     EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION.  7  weeks.  6  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  431.     SOUTH  PACIFIC.  7  weeks.  6  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  432.     NORTH  PACIFIC.  7  weeks.  6  s.h. 

Fid.  St.  451.     WORLD  SURVEY.  7  weeks.  6  s.h. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH 

Professors:  Fox,  Chair  man;  Scholl,  Leight,  McElroy 
Associate  Professors:  Ballare,  Kauffman,  Moll,  Rockwood.  Brandt 
Assistant  Professors:   Caracciolo,    MacConnell,    Greenberg.    Sobolik,    Murray, 
Attanasio,  Eaton,   Schlanger,  von  Dreele,   Seidler 

THE  SPEECH  MAJORS 

Beginning  with  the  freshman  class  entering  in  September,  1968,  students  will 
have  four  choices  of  concentration  within  the  speech  department.  Those  not 
interested  in  teaching  will  follow  the  Liberal  Arts  program  as  a  Speech  and 
Theater  Major.  Students  who  intend  to  teach  will  choose  to  follow  either  the 
curriculum  in  Speech  Pathology  or  the  curriculum  in  Speech  Arts.  The  Speech 
Pathology  curriculum  leads  to  certification  in  grades  kindergarten  through 
twelve;  the  Speech  Arts  curriculum  is  for  the  secondary  school  teacher.  The 
fourth  option  is  to  combine  the  latter  two  programs;  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  judicious  use  of  the  otherwise  free  elective  choices  provided  in  each  cur- 
riculum. 

Class  work  is  supplemented  by  field  trips,  speech  surveys  in  schools  in  New 
Jersey  communities,  laboratory  teaching  experience  with  fellow  students  and 
children  who  come  to  the  campus  for  therapy  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Cen- 
ter, and  general  speech  activity  of  all  types.  Internship  programs  in  speech  and 
hearing  rehabilitation  are  available  through  affiliation  with  the  New  Jersey 
Training  School,  and  other  special  centers  and  institutions.  Players,  a  society 
open  to  the  student  body,  provides  extensive  opportunities  in  the  field  of  dra- 
matics. The  Montclair  Zeta  Chapter  of  the  national  speech  correction  honor 
society,  Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  is  one  of  the  country's  most  active  chapters. 


SPEECH   PATHOLOGY  TEACHING  MAJOR  shrs 

Sp.  102     Speech  &  Lang.  Dev 2 

Sp.  103     Voice  &  Speech  Improvement   3 

Sp.  104     Phonetic  Study  of  Sp.  Sounds 3 

Sp.  106     Oral  Interp.  of  Lit 3 

Sp.  204     Fund,  of  Public  Speaking   3 

Sp.  208     Anat.  &  Phys.  of  Vocal  &  Auditory  Mechanisms 3 

Sp.  209     Sp.  Corn  Theories  &  Prac 3 

Sp.  210     Sp.  in  School  Curriculum   2 

Sp.  410     Speech  Pathology 3 

Sp.  41 1     Adv.  Speech  Pathology  3 

Sp.  461     Introductory  Practicum  in  Speech  Correction   3 

Sp.  462     Intermediate  Practicum  in  Speech  Correction 3 

Sp.  464-472     Psyc.  of  Oral  Commun.  or  Voice  Science    2 

Sp.  468     Measurement  of  Hearing    3 

Sp.  469     Auditory    Rehabilitation    2 

Sp.  473     Elem.  School  Sp.  Programs   2 

Speech  Electives  10 

53~7.hrs. 

SPEECH  ARTS  TEACHING   MAJOR  shrs 

Sp.   103     Voice  &  Speech  Improvement 3 

Sp.   104     Phonetic  Study  of  Sp.  Sounds 3 

Sp.   106     Oral  Interp.  of  Lit 3 
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Sp.   107     Theories  &  Techs,  of  Acting  2 

Sp.  108     Elements  of  Tech.  Theater 2 

Sp.  204     Fund,  of  Public  Speaking  3 

Sp.  417     Methods  of  Tchg.  Sp.  Arts 3 

Sp.  440     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan  2 

Sp.  456     Art  of  Play  Direction  3 

Sp.  460     Speech  Improvement  Practice   3 

Sp.  490     Group  Discussion  &  Leadership 3 

Sp.   Electives    5 

35  s.hrs. 

THE  SPEECH  ARTS  MINOR 

Specialization  requirements  for  the  Speech  Arts  minor  are  as  follows:  Speech 
103,  104,  106,  107,  204,  417,  456  plus  speech  elective. 

Students   who  complete  the   Speech   Arts   minor   program   are   eligible   for 
certification  to  teach  Speech  Arts  in  grades  7-12. 

SPEECH  and  THEATER  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS 

Required:  s.hrs. 

Speech  104     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  3 

Speech  106     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 3 

Speech  107     Theory  and  Techniques  of  Acting 2 

Speech  108     Elements  of  Technical  Theater   2 

Speech  204     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  3 

Speech  440     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan  2 

Speech  456     Art  of  Play  Direction 3 

Speech  491     Argumentation  and  Debate   3 

Total  Required  21  s.hrs. 

Electives  from  the  Following:  s  hrs. 

Speech  208     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  and 

Auditory  Mechanism 3 

Speech  435     Problems  in  Technical  Theater 3 

Speech  436     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting 3 

Speech  438     Creative  Dramatics   2 

Speech  441     Theater  History:  Restoration  to  Modern 2 

Speech  448     Choral  Speaking    2 

Speech  449     Contemporary  Public  Address 2 

Speech  464     Psychology  of  Oral  Communication    2 

Speech  471     Problems  in  Acting 2 

Speech  472     Voice  Science 2 

Speech  490     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership 3 

One  of  the  elective  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  following: 

Eng.       341     The  Art  of  Poetry 3 

Eng.       413     Modern  Poetry 2 

Lang.     412     Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course 2 

Total  Electives  Required  12  s.hrs. 
Total  Credits  for  Major  33  s.hrs. 


Sprrm 

SPEECH  COURSES— 21:000 

Speech  100.     Fundamentals  of  Speech  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Effective  voice  production  and  clear,  pleasing  diction  are  developed  through  speech  activi- 
ties. The  work  is  adapted  to  individual  needs  as  related  by  recordings  and  diagnostic  tests. 
The  work  may  include  prescribed  additional  practice  in  the  speech  laboratory.  Failure  to 
achieve  an  acceptable  standard  of  performance  results  in  the  withholding  of  credit  until  the 
student  demonstrates  satisfactory  achievement. 

Speech  103.     Voice  and  Speech  Improvement  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  develop  their  own  voice  and  speech 
techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  procedures  used  in 
helping  others  to  improve  voice  and  speech  patterns. 

Speech  104.     Phonetic  Study  of  Speech  Sounds  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  gives  students  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  speech  sounds.  They  learn 
to  use  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  and  diacritical  marks  of  lexicographers,  both 
in  transcribing  speech  and  reading  aloud  from  transcriptions. 

Speech  106.     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  Cr:  3  s.hrhs. 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of  literature.  The  emphasis 
is  on  individual  classroom  performances  followed  by  informal  critiques,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  repertory. 

Speech  107.     Theories  &  Techniques     of  Acting  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Techniques  of  acting  styles,  pantomine  and  improvisation  are  the  basis  for  activities,  as 
well  as  a  concentrated  study  of  make-up.  Each  student  develops  a  scene  or  characterization, 
frequently  as  cast  member  of  a  student-directed  one-act  play. 

Speech  108.     Elements  of  Technical  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Technical  problems  of  scenery,  lighting,  properties,  and  costuming  form  the  basis  of  the 
course.  Work  in  the  scene  shop  on  major  campus  productions  provides  practical  opportunities 
for  developing  the  skills  and  understandings. 

Speech  200.     Public  Speaking:  A  Rhetorical  Approach  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Modern  speech  practice  is  studied  through  classical  rhetorical  theory.  A  reading  list  of 
primary  sources  and  definitive  contemporary  works  as  coupled  with  the  analytical  study  of 
representative  speeches.  Some  opportunity  is  afforded  the  student  to  apply  the  theory. 

Speech  204.     Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  student  studies  techniques  for  preparing  and  delivering  effective,  informative,  persua- 
sive, and  entertaining  speeches.  He  is  given  special  opportunities  to  address  the  class  to 
enter  into  formal  critiques,  and  to  moderate  one  program. 

Speech  208.     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  and  Auditory  Mechanisms 

Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  structures  of  the  vocal  and  auditory  mechanisms  and 
of  their  functioning  in  producing  speech  and  in  detecting  sound.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  physics  of  sound. 

Speech  209.     Speech  Correction:  Theories  and  Practices  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  area  of  speech  development  and  correction, 
with  emphasis  on  voice  and  speech  problems  commonly  found  in  children  at  the  nursery, 
elementary  and  secondary-school  levels.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  following:  (1)  sub- 
ject-matter; (2)  diagnostic,  remedial,  and  evaluative  techniques;  (3)  testing  and  practice 
materials.  Demonstrations  with  children  who  have  faulty  patterns  of  speech  or  whose 
speech  development  has  been  retarded  are  provided.  (Prerequisite:  Speech  104.  208) 

Speech  410.     Speech  Pathology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  course  presents  a  study  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  major  language  and  speech 
disorders  which  may  result  from  organic,  functional,  or  emotional  disturbances,  including 
severe  stuttering,  dysphonia,  laryngectomy,  cleft-palate,  cerebral  palsy,  and  aphasia.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  diagnosis,  evaluation,  and  rehabilitation. 
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Speech  411.     Advanced  Speech  Pathology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  further  study  and  evaluation  of  modern  techniques 
of  speech  rehabilitation,  and  to  review  research  findings  in  the  areas  of  voice,  articulation, 
rhythm,  and  symbolization  disorders.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  ways  in  which  speech 
rehabilitation  may  be  integrated  with  related  health  services  and  educational  services  in 
schools  and  special  centers.  Prerequisite:  Speech  410  or  equivalent. 

Speech  412.     Speech  Diagnosis  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  analyze  and  evaluate  popularly  employed  techniques  of 
speech  diagnosis.  Commercially  available  diagnostic  tools,  as  well  as  tests  that  may  be 
designed  by  the  therapist  to  meet  specific  needs  are  discussed.  Consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  dynamics  of  interviewing  and  to  the  reporting  and  interpreting  of  client  histories. 
Specific  methodology  to  be  used  in  providing  speech  rehabilitation  services  to  children  and 
adults  with  speech  and  language  disorders  is  evolved. 

Speech  417.     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Dramatics  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech  education  at  each  grade  level;  of  approaches, 
problems,  materials,  textbooks,  and  techniques  in  specific  speech  areas;  of  modern  trends 
in  instruction;  and  of  the  integration  of  speech  with  other  academic  fields. 

Speech  435.     Stagecraft  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  workshop  course  provides  training  in  constructing  and  painting  of  scenery,  and 
lighting  the  stage.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  in  the  scene  shop  is  required.  Prere- 
quisite: Speech  108,  or  437B,  or  equivalent. 

Speech  436.     Fundamentals  of  Stage  Lighting  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  is  to  analyze  the  functions  of  light  on  a  stage  and  to  study  and  use  instru- 
ments to  achieve  desired  effects.  Optimum  and  minimum  equipment  are  studied.  The  labora- 
tory work  is  done  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium.  Students  are  encouraged  to  apply  the 
principles  of  stage  lighting  to  the  specific  auditorium  in  which  they  may  work.  Prerequisites: 
Speech  108,  435  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Speech  437A.     Dramatic  Production  Workshop:  Acting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Speech  437B.     Dramatic  Production  Workshop:  Technical  Theater  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  those  students  desiring  a  comprehensive  introductory 
course  in  theater  production.  Students  participate  as  junior  members  of  the  summer  theater 
company.  They  place  special  emphasis  upon  stagecraft  and  lighting,  or  acting.  In  addition, 
they  participate  in  the  costuming,  make-up,  and  house-management  activities.  These  courses 
may  be  used  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  undergraduate  speech  major 
or  minor,  or  as  a  prerequisite  to  matriculation  for  the  Master's  degree  in  speech. 

Speech  438.     Creative  Dramatics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  principles  and  techniques  of  creative  dramatics 
as  they  may  be  applied  in  the  classroom,  theater,  and  speech  therapy  program,  paralleling 
the  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  levels  of  children  in  all  grades.  The  philosophy  of 
creativity  and  the  integration  of  the  arts  are  bases  for  student  participation  in  planning 
and  presenting  demonstrations  with  children. 

Workshop  in  Speech  Correction 

These  courses  are  especially  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  fulfill  certification  require- 
ments to  teach  children  with  speech  disorders  or  for  graduate  students  needing  to  fulfill 
prerequisites  for  matriculation  for  the  Master's  degree  in  speech.  Specialized  areas  in  the 
speech  sciences  are  offered  on  a  workshop  basis  requiring  attendance  during  all  or  part  of  the 
six-week  summer  session,  depending  upon  the  number  of  units  elected. 

439A.     Phonetics  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  manner  and  place  of  articulation  of  sounds  heard 
in  American  English.  Skill  is  developed  in  using  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  to 
transcribe  speech  both  prescriptively  and  descriptively,  from  live  and  recorded  voices. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  intonation  and  stress  patterns  of  spoken  English. 

439B.     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Auditory  and  Vocal  Mechanisms 

Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  work  of  this  course  entails  a  detailed  study  of  the  larynx  and  ear  as  they  function 
in  the  production  and  reception  of  speech.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  physics  of 
sound  and  to  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the   nervous   system. 
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439C.     Speech  Pathology  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  major  pathologies 
of  articulation,  voice,  rhythm,  and  symbolization.  The  etiology  and  treatment  of  severe 
stuttering,   aphasia,   cerebral  palsy,   and   dysphonias   are   discussed. 

439D.     Pracricum  in  Speech  Correction  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

439E.     Advanced  Pracricum  in  Speech  Correction  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Students  are  required  to  spend  forty-five  clock  hours  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  for 
each  semester  hour  of  credit  in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  in  therapy  with  children. 
Written  observation  reports,  lesson  plans,  and  progress  reports  are  required.  Students  also 
participate  in  staff  conferences  and  meetings  with  parents.  Practicum  hours  may  also  be 
arranged  at  local  speech   centers  and   hospital   units. 

439F.     Voice  Disorders  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  selected  disorders  of  voice  production.  Consideration 
is  given  to  etiology,  pathology,  and  therapy  related  to  vocal  nodules,  contact  ulcers,  paralysis 
of  the  vocal  cords,  and  other  organic  voice  problems.  Speech  rehabilitation  techniques  for 
the  laryngectomized,   and   persons  with   cleft  palate  conditions   are   also   discussed. 

439G.     Speech  Correction  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  area  of  speech  development  and  correction, 
with  emphasis  on  voice  and  speech  problems  commonly  found  in  children  at  the  nursery, 
elementary  and  secondary-school  levels.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  following:  (1)  subject 
matters;  (2)  diagnostic,  remedial,  and  evaluative  techniques;  (3)  testing  and  practice  mater- 
ials. Demonstrations  with  children  who  have  faulty  patterns  of  speech  or  whose  speech 
development  has  been  retarded  are  provided. 

Opportunities  for  serving  as  cadet  teachers  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  by 
generally  assisting  the  therapists  and  by  observing  therapy  with  children  who  have  speech 
disorders    are    provided. 

Speech  440.     Theater  History:  Classical  to  Elizabethan  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  offer  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  development 
of  the  theater  from  the  classical  Greek  through  the  Elizabethan  period.  Special  attention 
is  placed  upon  plays  and  playwrights  of  the  period,  theater  architecture,  scenery,  costuming, 
styles  of  acting  and  presentation  of  each  period.  Course  work  includes  oral  reports,  lectures, 
and  classroom  demonstrations. 

Speech  441.     Theater  History.  Restoration  to  Modern  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  extend  to  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  development 
of  the  theater  from  the  Restoration  through  the  modern  period.  Special  attention  is  placed 
upon  plays  and  playwrights  of  the  period,  theater  architecture,  scenery,  costuming,  styles  of 
acting  and  presentation  of  the  period.  Course  work  includes  oral  reports,  lectures,  and  class- 
room   demonstrations. 

Speech  448.     Choral  Speaking  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

In  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  interpreting  literature  suitable  for  group 
practice.  Consideration  is  given  to  their  use  in  the  various  grade  levels  in  teaching.  Students 
prepare  a  group   of  selections   suitable   for   their   particular   interest   and   purpose. 

Speech  449.     Advanced  Public  Speaking  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  speaking.  It  provides 
opportunity  for  training  in  more  complex  speech  skills,  especially  in  leadership  in  speech 
situations.  Prerequisites:  Speech  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Speech  454.     Training  the  Speaking  Voice  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  development  of  a  pleasant 
speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the  application  of  speech  skills  to  practical 
speaking  situations. 

Speech  456.     Art  of  Play  Direction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

This  course  covers  choosing,  casting,  and  directing  plays.  Scenes  are  directed  for  class 
criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt-book  of  a  play  is  prepared.  Whenever  possible,  this  play 
is  given  before  an  audience.  Prerequisite:  Speech  107  or  437B. 
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Speech  457.     Directing  the  Assembly  Program  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize  and  to  conduct  assembly 
programs  and  similar  activities.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  cover  all  phases  of  the 
director's  responsibilities.  Groups  conduct  research  on  suitable  program  materials  and  share 
their  findings.  Each  student  prepares  a  detailed  script  for  one  assembly  or  commencement 
program. 

Speech  461  and  462.     Introductory  and  Intermediate  Practicum 

In  Speech  Correction  Cr:  3  s.hrs.  each 

Remedial  speech  laboratories  are  maintained  at  the  College  as  a  community  service  so 
that  students  may  apply  their  knowledge  of  diagnostic,  remedial,  and  evaluative  techniques 
in  a  professional  laboratory  experience.  Students  assist  staff  members  in  demonstrations, 
prepare  lesson  plans  for  individual  and  group  speech  therapy,  and  teach  under  supervision. 

Speech  463.     Advanced  Practicum  in  Speech  Correction  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

Provisions  are  made  for  qualified  students  to  participate  in  specialized  laboratory  experi- 
ences which  include  audiometric  testing,  planning  and  carrying  out  therapy  sessions  with 
individual  patients  and  attending  seminars  at  which  physicians  and  other  hospital  personnel 
discuss  medical,  psychological,  and  social  aspects  of  rehabilitation.  This  course  is  made 
possible  through  an  affiliation  with  community  hospitals  and  special  centers. 

Speech  464.    Psychology  of  Oral  Communication  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  speech  and  language  in  the  individual,  and 
the  problems  of  communication  that  lead  to  confusion  of  meaning  and  to  misunderstanding. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  psychology  of  persons  who  are  handicapped  in  speech,  hearing, 
and/or  reading,  including  hysterical  or  psychogenic  impairments.  The  contributions  of 
learning,  theory,  psychoanalytic  theory,  and  semantics,  to  the  field  of  communication  are 
studied. 

Speech  465.     Speech  Arts  Activity  Cr:  1  s.hr. 

Credit  is  given  for  some  supervised  speech-arts  activity,  such  as:  playing  a  major  role 
in  a  major  production;  directing  a  three-act  play  or  its  equivalent;  giving  a  public  play 
reading  or  lecture  recital;  directing  a  series  of  assembly  programs;  or  directing  and  producing 
a  series  of  radio  programs. 

Speech  466.     Speech  Development:  Improvement  and  Reduction    Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  intended  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  classroom  teachers  who  have 
little  or  no  background  in  speech  education.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  following  topics: 
(1)  speech  development;  (2)  speech  difficulties  or  problems  found  on  all  academic  levels; 
(3)  acquisition  of  good  voice  and  speech  characteristics;  (4)  use  of  techniques  and  materials 
in  classrooms  to  motivate  good  speech  patterns;  and  (5)  ways  of  setting  up  and  integrating 
speech  education  in  school  systems.  Demonstrations  and  student  projects  assure  practical 
application  of  the  course  theory. 

Speech  467.     Oral  Interpretation  for  the  Teacher  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  to  help  the  teacher  develop  his  potentialities  in  oral  reading.  Each  student 
is  given  many  opportunities  to  read  aloud  and  to  participate  in  informal  critiques.  Assistance 
is  given  in  compiling  a  repertory  of  selections  most  useful  in  daily  teaching. 

Speech  468.     Measurement  of  Hearing  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  measurement  of  hearing  is  made  in  this  course  with  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  educational  implications  of  impaired  audition  and  deafness.  A  review 
of  the  physics  of  sound  and  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  auditory  mechanism  are 
considered  as  well  as  hearing  tests,  principles  and  techniques  of  screening  tests,  interpretation 
of  test  results,  types  and  uses  of  hearing  aids,  and  educational  procedures  for  the  habilita- 
tion  of  the  hard-of-hearing  or  deaf  child.  Demonstrations  and  supervised  practice  in  ad- 
ministering pure-tone  audiometer  tests  are  provided. 

Speech  469.     Auditory  Rehabilitation  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  current  theories  and  practices  of  teaching 
speech  reading  and  auditory  comprehension  to  hard-of-hearing  children  and  adults.  The 
educational  problems  of  helping  the  student  to  gain  proficiency  in  speech  reading  as  a 
receptive  language  process  are  discussed.  Principles  of  auditory  training  are  studied  as  a 
means  to  help  develop  the  use  of  residual  hearing.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ways  in 
which  speech  reading  and  auditory  comprehension  supplement  each  other  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  hard-of-hearing  individual.  Practical  consideration  is  given  to  the  preparation  of 
lessons  for  the  acoustically  impaired  at  all  grade  levels. 
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Speech  471.     Advanced  Acting  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

Through  three  areas  of  activity  this  course  aims  to  broaden  the  student's  appreciation  of 
the  art  of  acting  and  to  increase  his  own  acting  skill.  Individual  study  of  established  actors 
and  schools  of  acting,  through  critiques  of  current  acting  as  obseverd  by  attending  profes- 
sional productions,  and  preparation  of  solo  and  group  acting  exercises.  Prerequisite:  Speech 
107  or  equivalent  with  a  grade  of  "B"  or  better,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Limited  en- 
rollment. 

Speech  472.     Voice  Science  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

The  purposes  are:  (1)  to  have  the  student  make  careful  analysis  of  his  own  vocal 
structure  and  vocal  habits  as  applied  to  the  basic  aspects  and  factors  of  sound;  (2)  to  analyze 
ineffective  and  effective  voice  characteristics  of  pitch,  volume,  and  quality  and  work  for  the 
elimination  of  unpleasant  elements  through  intensive  practice;  and  (3)  to  acquire  and 
develop  control  of  a  pleasing  speaking  voice  in  speaking  and  oral  reading  situations.  Pre- 
requisite:   Speech   100   or   103. 

Speech  473.     Speech  and  Hearing  Programs  in  the  Schools  Cr:  2  s.hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  prospective  school  speech  therapists  with  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  various  kinds  of  speech  and  hearing  programs  in  the  schools, 
aspects  of  testing,  scheduling,  grouping,  and  record  keeping.  The  role  of  the  speech  and 
hearing  therapist  in  relation  to  administrators,  teachers,  specialists  in  related  areas,  and 
parents  is  also  studied.  Planning  for  in-service  workshops  and  parent-study  groups  is  included. 

Speech  490.     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership  Cr:  3  s.hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  principles  of  democratic  discussion  and  methods 
employed  in  guiding  and  participating  in  the  informal  group  discussion,  and  in  the  panel, 
symposium,  lecture,  and  debate  forum.  Techniques  and  uses  of  parliamentary  procedure 
are  also  considered.  Application  of  the  principles  and  methods  studied  is  given  through 
student  participation  in  the  various  types  of  discussion  program  dealing  with  ways  in 
which  group  discussion  may  be  used  as  an  effective  teaching  method  in  the  general  school 
curriculum. 

Speech  491.     Argumentation  and  Debate  Cr.  3  s.hrs. 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  principles  of  argumentation  including  characteristics 
of  propositions,  definitions  of  terms,  logical  organization,  evidence,  and  oral  argumentation 
techniques,  and  of  the  organization  and  coaching  of  school  forensic  programs.  Practice  and 
experience  are  afforded  the  student  in  argumentation  and  debate  on  current,  significant  issues. 
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Ed.D. 

PHILIP  S.  COHEN,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Social  Sciences  and  Professor  of  History 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.;  University  of  Paris,  Degre  Superieur; 
New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

B  REND  A  MILLER  COOPER,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Western  Reserve  University,  B.S.;  Juilliard  Graduate  School  of  Music, 
Professional  Diploma;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

FRANK  M.  CORDASCO,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Columbia  University,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  M.A.;  New  York  University,  School  of  Education,  Ed.D. 
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VIRGINIA  A.  CROSSMAN,  M.A.      Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Sargent  College,  Boston  University,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  A.  CUFF,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Adelphi  University,  B.A.;  George  Washington  University,  M.A. 

GEORGE  B.  CURY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Columbia  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 

GERT  L.  DANIELS,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

University  of  Texas,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

MYRNA  A.  DANZIG,  M.A.T.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Cornell  University,  B.A.;  Radcliffe  College,  M.A.T. 

MARTIN  C.  DAVIDSON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Wayne  State  University,  B.A.;  Purdue  University,  M.A. 

EARL  C.  DAVIS,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Guidance 

State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,   B.S.;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  M.S.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

RICHARD  ROBERT  DAVIS,  B.A.  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A. 

LEON  de  LEEUW,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

New  York  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  E.  DeLORENZO,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  C.  DELL,  M.A.       (On  leave  1967-69) 

New  York  University,  B.A.,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

ANDREW  DEMETROPOULOS,  M.A.        Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Rutgers — The  State  University,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

JEROME  G.  DE  ROSA,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Panzer  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

DOMENICA  DESIDERIOSCIOLI,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Brooklyn  College,  B.S.,  M.A. 

FLORENCE  L.  DICK,  M.A. 

Adult  Education  Resource  Center,  Director  of  Education 
Morgan  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

MARTHA  DiGIUSEPPE,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.S.;  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
M.S. 

WILLIAM  P.  DIOGUARDI,  M.S. 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  B.S.,  M.S. 

PATRICIA  E.  DUANE,  M.L.S. 

Catalog  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Marywood  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers— The  State  University,  M.L.S. 

ARTHUR  W.  EARL,  Ed.D. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department  of  Industrial 
XT         ,  Education  and  Technology 

Newark  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A.;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Ed.D. 
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STEVEN  C.  L.  EARLEY,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English 

Lebanon  Valley  Collece,   B.A.;  Columbia   University,   M.A.;   University  of 
Geneva,  Ph.D. 

DANNIS  B.  EATON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Ball  State  University,  B.A.;  Columbia,   M.A. 

GLADYS  B.  ELLEN BOGEN,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Hunter  College,   B.A.;   Yale    University,    M.A.;    University   of   Wisconsin, 
Ph.D. 

EMMA  FANTONE,  M.A.  Coordinator,  Audio-Visual  Center 

and  Associate  Professor  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

MARGARET  P.  FEIERABEND,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Vassar  College,  B.A.;  New  York  College  for  Teachers,  M.A. 

P.  WARREN  FERGUSON,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Registrar 

Brown  University,  B.A.;  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.Ed. 

HENRY  M.  FERRIS,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Syracuse  University,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

VICTORIA  FILAS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Science 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

ERNEST  B.  FINCHER,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Texas  Technological  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.;  New  York 
University,  Ph.D. 

LUCILE  S.  FINK,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  B.A.;  Fordham  University,  M.S. 

LOIS  GRAY  FLOYD,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

Texas  Christian  University,  B.A.;  University  of  Texas,  M.A.;  New  York 
University,  Ph.D. 

RONALD  R.  FLYNN,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Brown  University,  M.A. 

ROBERT  J.  FOLEY,  M.A. 

Associate  Registrar  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Newark  State  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Maryland,  M.A. 

PAULINE  FOSTER,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Russell  Sage  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

L.  HOWARD  FOX,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Speech  and  Professor  of  Speech 
Temple  University,  B.A.;  Northwestern  University,  M.A.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 

CARL  E.  FRANKSON,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
State  Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota,  B.A.;  Colorado  State  College, 
M.A.;  Ohio  State  University,  Ph.D. 

RAYMOND  A.  FRANZ,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor,  Industrial  Education  and  Technology 
City  College,  B.B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

MARIE  M.  FRAZEE,  Ed.D. 

Academic  Counselor  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 
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M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  Professor  of  Business  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

M.  PATRICIA  FRIES,  M.A. 

Evaluator  and  Counselor,  Evening  Division  and 
Summer  Session  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Newark  State  College,   B.S.;   Montclair  State   College,   M.A. 

PAUL  E.  FROEHLICH,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Anderson   College,   B.A.,   B.D.,   Columbia   University,   M.A.;    New   York 
University,  Ed.D. 

LEO  G.  FUCHS,  Ed.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Niagara  University,  B.A.;  Rutgers  University,  Ed.M. 

JOAN  GALLAGHER  GAENG,  M.A. 

Director  of  Guidance  of  College  High  School 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

PAUL  A.  GAENG,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
and  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 
Kantonales  Realgymnasium,   Zurich,   Baccalaureat;  School   of  Interpreters, 
University  of  Geneva,  Diploma;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  L.  GARDNER,  Jr.,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Howard  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 

ROBERT  GARFUNKEL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rutgers — The  State  University,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

VICTOR  C.  GARIBALDI,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.;  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity, M.S. 

VLADIMIR  L.  GARIK,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Polytechnic  Institute   of  Brooklyn,   B.S.,   M.S.;   University   of  Pittsburgh, 
Ph.D.;  University  of  Connecticut,  Ph.D. 

DOROTHY  BRYAN  GARLAND,  M.S.        Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Washington  State  University,  B.A.;  Simmons  College,  M.S. 

IRWIN  H.  GAWLEY,  JR.,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

ELIZABETH  M.  GEISS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Syracuse  University,  B.F.A.;  Columbia  University,   M.A. 

ABRAHAM  GELFOND,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 

Rutgers  University,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

OLIVER  S.  GELSTON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and 

Physical  Education 
Panzer  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  MCA. 

GAIL  P.  GERHARDT,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Science 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.,  M.A. 

ELSIE  O.  GIBSON,  M.L.S. 

Library  Science  Coordinator  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Syracuse  University,  B.A.;  Radcliffe  College,  M.A.;  Rutgers  University, 
M.L.S. 
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HARRISON  GOODALL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
Trenton  State  College,   B.A.;   Ball  State  University,   M.A. 

ROBERT  G.  GORDON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Colgate  University,   B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

ALFRED  H.  GORMAN,  Ed.D.  Prof essor  of  Education 

New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

CARL  GOTTSCHALL,  J.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

City  College   of   New   York,    B.A.;   New   York   University,   J.D.;    Yeshiva 
University,   M.S. 

LINDA  I.  GREENBERG,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Bucknell  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

GERTRUDE  T.  GREENBERG,  M.L.S.  Assistant  Librarian, 

Curriculum  Laboratory  Library 
Brooklyn  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 

DONALD  B.  GREGG,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Guidance 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

MICHAEL  F.  X.  GRIECO,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

SIMONE  F.  GUARINO,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Hunter  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

LOIS  J.  GUTHRIE,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

West  Virginia  University,  B.S.;  Purdue  University,  M.S. 

HOWARD  L.  HAAS,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;  Rutgers  University,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D. 

RONALD  F.  HAAS,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Seton  Hall  University,  B.S.,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.D. 

KATHARINE  B.  HALL,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  Professor  of 

Home  Economics 
University  of  Tennessee,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Ph.D. 

BLANCHE  W.  HALLER,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Head  Catalog  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Brooklyn  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University  School  of  Library  Science, 
B.S.  in  L.S. 

IMAD  E.  HAMDAN,  M.A.T.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  B.S.,  M.A.T. 

LAWRENCE  B.  HAMEL,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 
St.  Johns  (N.Y.)  University,  B.A.;  Boston  University,  M.A.;  St.  Johns 
(N.Y.)  University,  Ph.D. 

FRANK  B.  HANSON,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Maine,  B.S.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  M.A.;  Yale  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 

SELMA  S.  HARRIS,   M.L.S. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Woodbury  College,  B.B.A.;  Mexico  City  College.  B.A.;  Rutgers  University, 
M.L.S. 
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MARILYN  S.  HATZENBUHLER,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
S.U.N.Y.,  Oneonta,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

HERBERT  J.  HAUER,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

New  York  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 

RUSSELL  HAYTON,  M.S.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Chicago  Conservatory,  B.Mus.;  Roosevelt  College,  B.Mus.  in  Ed.;  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  M.S.M. 

JOSEPH  C.  HECHT,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Distributive  Education 

Long  Island  University,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

GEORGE  D.  HEISS,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  B.A.;  University  of  Maryland,  Ed.M.;  Rut- 
gers University,  Ed.D. 

MARY  HELLMAN,  M.L.S. 

Head  Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Brooklyn  College,  A.B.;  Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 

JAMES  ALBERT  HENSE,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 
The  George  Washington  University,  B.A.;  Eastern  New  Mexico  University, 
M.A. 

FRED  E.  HERSHEY,  M.S.  in  L.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Harvard  College,  B.A.;  Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Library 
Science,  M.S.  in  L.S.;  Yale  University,  B.D.;  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  Th.M.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

SOPHIA  G.  HINSHALWOOD,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

Central  College  (la.),  B.A.;  University  of  Georgia,  M.A. 

RICHARD  HOWARD  HODSON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

HARRY  H.  HOITSMA,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students,  Coordinator  of  Outdoor  Education 

and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 

GEORGE  A.  HORN,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Albright  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

GILBERT  O.  HOURTOULE,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Stanford  University,  M.A.;  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  Ph.D. 

JUANITA  W.  HUDSON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

University  of  Illinois,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

EDWARD  W.  JOHNSON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Rutgers  University,  B.A.;  New  School  for  Social  Research,  M.A. 

PAUL  H.  JONES,  M.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  Illinois,  B.A.,  B.F.A.;  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  M.F.A. 

RAYMOND  JUMP,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

and  State  Teachers  College,  B.S.;  University  of  Maryland,  M.A. 

HN,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Business  Education 

ge,  B.C.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
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ABRAHAM  S.  KAMPF,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University,   B.S.;  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

ROSALYN  T,  KANE,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Hunter  College,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.S. 

ELLEN  KAUFFMAN,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Pennsylvania  State  University,   B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

JAMES  P.  KEENEN,  III,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

FRANK  S.  KELLAND,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

Keene  State  College,  Division  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  B.Ed.; 
Clark  University,  M.A. 

ELIZABETH  P.  KELLEY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Maryville  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

GERARD  J.  KENNEDY,   M.A. 

Coordinator  of  Administrative-Business  Services 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

LAWRENCE  B.  KEN  YON,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

DePauw  University,  B.A.;   Northwestern   University,   M.A.;   University   of 
Colorado,  Ed.D. 

WILLIAM  J.  KERVICK,  B.S.  Assistant  Director,  Business  Services 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.S. 

DORIS  E.  KIBBE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

University  of  Vermont,  Ph.B.;   McGill   University,  M.A. 

GEORGE  G.  KING,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  Admissions  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.D. 

HELENE  KLIBBE,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Universite    de    Paris    (Sorbonne),    License-es-lettres;    Syracuse    University, 
Ph.D. 

MATHILDA  S.  KNECHT,  M.A.        Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

LEAH  K.  KODITSCHEK,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Hunter  College,  B.A.;  Oberlin  College,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  Univer- 
sity, Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  G.  KOELLNER,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

WALTER  E.  KOPS,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

ANNA  EIBEN  KORDNYI  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.A. 

STEPHEN  W.  KOWALSKI,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Science 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

RUSSELL  KRAUSS,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Utah,  B.A.;  Oxford  University,  B.A.;  New  York  Univcrsiu. 
Ph.D. 
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SIDNEY  J.  KRONISH,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Social  Sciences  and  Director, 

Center  for  Economic  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.;  New  School  for  Social  Research,  Ph.D. 

JANE  KRUMACHER,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Rutgers — The  State  University,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.;  Ed.D. 

S.  MARIE  KUHNEN,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Biology 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 

ANTHONY  R.  KUOLT,  M.Ed.  Assistant  to  the  President 

and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Hamilton  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.Ed. 

RICHARD  A.  KYLE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Paterson  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

MARCO  ANTONIO  LACATENA,  M.A.      Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

GERHARD  LANG,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

City  College  of  the  City  University,  New  York,  B.S.,  M.A.;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. 

NORMAN  E.  LANGE,  Ed.D.         Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement 

and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Colgate  University,  B.A.;  Cornell  University,  M.A.;  Columbia  University, 
Ed.D. 

CHARLES  L.  LEAVITT,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Gorham  State  College,  B.S.;  Boston  University,  M.A.;  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Ph.D. 

AUDREY  J.  LEEF,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  M.S. 

GILBERT  LEIGHT,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Speech 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

EDITH  G.  H.  LENEL,  Dr.  Phil.I.  Associate  Professor  of  German 

University  of  Koenigsberg,  M.A.,  Dr.  Phil.I.;  Columbia  University,  M.S. 

GARY  A.  LEO,  M.A.  Director  of  Student  Activities  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Queens  College,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

CHARLOTTE  LOCKWOOD,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  B.A.;  Newark  State  College,  B.S.;  Columbia 
University,  M.A. 

ANTHONY  L.  LOVASCO,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Williams  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Connecticut,  M.A. 

LEONARD  K.  LUCENKO,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Temple  University,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

PETER  F.  MACALUSO,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

St.  Bonaventure  University,  B.A.;  Seton  Hall  University,  M.A. 

WADE  SAMMIS  MacCONNELL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Amherst  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

JOAN  Y.  MACFARLANE,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

Catalog  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  B.A.;  University  of  Illinois,  M.S. 
in  L.S. 
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ALICE  STOLL  MACNOW,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Queens  College,  B.A.;  Yeshiva  University,  M.A. 

ROBERT  E.  MacVANE,  M.Ed. 

Director  Evening  Division,  Summer  Session  and  Assistant  Professor 
Springfield  College,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 

EVAN  M.  MALETSKY,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,   B.A.,  M.A.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

CHARLES   H.   MARTENS,    Ed.D.        (on   leave    1967-1968) 

Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

ILSE  M.  MAXWELL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Johannes-Gutenberg  University  of  Mainz,   M.A. 

ROSEMARIE  McCAULEY,  M.A.       Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
Trenton  State  College,  B.A.;  Seton  Hall  University,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  C.  McCREATH,  M.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Teachers  Training  College,  Dundee,  Scotland,  Diploma;  University  of  Mani- 
toba, B.F.A.;  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  M.F.A. 

CAROL  J.  McCRORY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Columbia,  B.F.A.;  Columbia,  M.A. 

SAMSON  McDOWELL,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Biology 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

CLYDE  W.  McELROY,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Speech 

Baylor  University,  B.A.,  M.A.;  University  of  Virginia,  Ed.D. 

MORRIS  G.  McGEE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

BEVERLY  Q.  McHUGH,  M.A.  Assistant  Director,  Student  Teaching 

and  Placement 
Georgian  Court  College,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,   M.A. 

MARGARET  L.  McKINLEY,  M.S.      Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Hood  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.S. 

mary  h.  Mcknight,  m.a. 

Coordinator  of  Public  Information  and  Publications  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Agnes  Scott  College,  B.A.:  Vanderbilt  University,  M.A. 

JAMES  TWYFORD  MEHORTER,  Ed.D.     Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Education 
University    of    Bridgeport,    B.S.,    M.S.;    University    of    Virginia,    D.A.G.S.. 
Ed.D. 

MATT  MERFELD,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,   B.S.;   University  of  Chattanooga,   M.Ed.; 
Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

FRANK  P.  MERLO,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  Ed.D. 

ANNE  MICKELSON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

New  York  University,  B.S.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.A. 

EDWIN  MILLS,  M.Ed.  Academic  Counselor  and  Assistant  Professor 

of  Education 
Bob  Jones  University,  B.A.;  Florida  Atlantic  University,  M.Ed. 
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ROSE  S.  MINC,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Douglass  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers  University,  M.A. 

BEN  MINOR,  M.E.E.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.,  M.E.E. 

KARL  R.  MOLL,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Westminster  College,  B.A.;  Pennsylvania  State  University,  M.A. 

JOSEPH  T.  MOORE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Rutgers— The  State  University,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

WARD  MOORE,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Music 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  B.Mus.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.Mus.; 
Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

LOIS  A.  MORE,  Ed.D.     (on  leave  Spring  1968)  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

DOROTHY  J.  MORSE,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Music 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  B.A.,  M.A.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

EARL  E.  MOSIER,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Hope  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

MARGARET  R.  MUKHERJEE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Cornell  University,  B.S.;  Michigan  State  University,  M.A. 

LOUIS  C.  NANASSY,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,   B.S.;   Ohio   State   University,   M.A.; 
Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

GIDEON  NETTLER,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,   B.S.;  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 
M.S. 

ULRICH  J.  NEUNER,  M.A.  Assistant  Director  of  Student  Personnel  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
Rider  College,  B.C.S.;  New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 

EDWARD  E.  O'CONNELL,  M.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Hofstra  University,  B.S.;  Pratt  Institute,  M.F.A. 

HELEN  OLIVE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Queens  College,  B.A.;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  M.A. 

GEORGE  A.  OLSEN,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
Newark  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

MARIO  F.  ONEGLIA,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Manhattan    School   of   Music,   B.M.;    Columbia    University,    M.A.,    Prof. 
Diploma,  Ed.D. 

NANCY  S.  PAISLEY,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

University  of  Minnesota,  B.A.;  University  of  Illinois,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

CATHERINE  J.  PASKERT,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Panzer  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

J.  RAYMOND  PAUL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Princeton  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

EARL  K.  PECKHAM,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Wesleyan  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
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GEORGE  J.  PETRELLO,  M.B.A.      Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Seton  Hall  University,  M.B.A. 

JAMES  P.  PETTEGROVE,  M.A.  Professor  of  English 

Bowdoin  College,  B.A.,  Oxford  University,  B.A.;  Harvard  University,  M.A. 

SIMONE  C.  PICARD,  M.A.         Counselor,  Evening  Division,  Sumer  Session, 

and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 

GEORGE  P.  PLACEK,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Science 

Montclair  State  College,    B.A.;  Columbia  University,   M.A. 

MURRAY    PRESENT.    B.MUS.  Assistant   Professor   of   Music- 

Michigan  State  University,  B.Mus. 

DOROTHY  McLEMORE  PRIESING,  M.A.  I  distant  Professor  of  Music 

Columbia  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 

SARA  F.  PRIETO,  Dr.  en  Fil.  y  Let.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Instituto  de  la  Habana,  B.A.,  B.S.;  Universidad  de  la  Habana,  Doctorado 
en  Filosofia  y  Letras. 

BERTHA    B.    QUINTAN  A,    Ed.D.  Professor    of    Anthropology 

Upsala  College,  B.A.;  School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  M.A., 
Ed.D. 

SANDFORD  R.  RADNER,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  English 

Duke  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

ANA  M.  RAMBALDO,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Southern  Methodist  University,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

ROBERT  L.  RAMSDALE  Assistant  Director  of  the  Evening 

Division  and  Summer  Session  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Glassboro  State  College,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

ROBERT  C.  RAMSDELL,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Lehigh  University,  B.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,   M.S.;  Princeton 
University,  M.A. 

HERBERT  E.  REASKE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Yale  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

JOHN  G.  REDD,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Ohio  State  University,  B.S.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

LOIS  D.  REDD,  M.A.  Assistant  Director  of  Students  (Women) 

and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Ohio  State  University,  B.S.;  University  of  Michigan,  M.A. 

DORIS  J.   REINHARDT,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Oswego  State  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

HELEN  Z.  RENDALL,  B.A. 

Executive  Secretary,  Montclair  State  College  Alumni  Association 
University  of  Wisconsin,  B.A. 

MAYNARD  L.  RICH,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Indiana  State  University,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Drew  University,  B.D. 

MORTON  D.  RICH,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Cornell  University,  B.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.Ed. 

LAWRENCE  P.  RILEY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Fordham  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 
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ELOISA  RIVERA-RIVERA,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

JOHN  P.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Union  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

DORIS  A.  ROCKMAN,  M.S.,  L.S.  Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant 

Professor  of  Library  Science 
Dickinson  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

JEROME  ROCKWOOD,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Brooklyn  College,   B.A.;  Western   Reserve   University,   M.A.;   New   York 
University,  Ph.D. 

LOUIS  J.  M.  ROEDERER,  M.A.        Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 
Universite   de   Lyon,    France,    Bachelier   en    Droit   et   Economie   Politique, 
Licencie  en  Droit 

LILLIAN  M.  ROSENBERG,  M.D. 

College  Physician  and  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
New  York  University,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, M.D. 

EDWARD  J.  ROSS,  III,  M.S.  in  L.S.  Reference  Librarian  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Tulane  University,  B.A.;  Louisiana  State  University,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

HELENE  S.  ROSS,  M.F.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Stella  Elkins  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Temple  University,  B.F.A.,  B.S.  in 
Education,  M.F.A. 

ALBERT  DAVID  ROSSETTI,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
Trenton  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

HELEN  E.  ROYER,  PhD.  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Bucknell  University,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Ph.D. 

DOROTHY  R.  RUDY,  M.A.     (on  leave   1967-68) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Queens  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

ROBERT  RICHARD  RUEZINSKY,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Audio- 

Visual  Education  and  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Audio-Visual  Center 
Jersey  City  State  College,  B.A.;  Newark  State  College,  M.A. 

CHARITY  EVA  RUNDEN,  Ph.D.  Director,  Institute  of  Sex  Education 

and  Research  and  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 
Ball  State  University,  B.A.,  M.A.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  M.S.P.H.; 
Indiana  University,  Ph.D. 

DORIS  H.  RUSLINK,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

CHESTER  S.  RZONCA,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
Central  Connecticut  State  College,  B.S.;  Morehead  State  University,  M.A. 

JACK  SACHER,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Middlebury  College,   B.A.;   Columbia   University,    M.A.;    Columbia   Uni- 
versity, Ed.D. 

GEORGE  E.  SALT,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Education 

North  Central  College,  B.A.;  Northwestern  University,  M.A. 

MAY  D.  SANDFORD,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Cornell  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
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JOSEPH  C.  SAVAGE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
Millcrsville  (Pa.)  State  College,  B.S.;  Trenton  State  College,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  A.  SAVERING,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

VIRGINIA  SCARNICI,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

MARIA  E.  SCHANTZ,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  and  Coordinator,  Reading  Laboratory 
Jersey  City  State  College,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

MARION  SCHIEBEL,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Brooklyn  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

PHOEBE  H.  SCHLANGER,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Brooklyn  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  M.A. 

JOAN  SCHLEEDE,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

HEDDA  SCHLOSBERG,  B.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  B.S. 

HENRY  E.  SCHMIDT,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

HAROLD  M.  SCHOLL,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Speech 

City  College  of  New  York,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

FRED  C.  SCHUMM,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 

and  Technology 
Newark  State  College,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

LORRAINE  SCUDIERI,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers — The  State  University,  M.A. 

ANN  SEIDLER,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Smith  College,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

JEROME  M.  SEIDMAN,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 

Rutgers  University,  B.S.,  M.S.;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

MADELEINE  A.  SERGENT,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Universite  de  Poitiers  (France)  Baccalaureat;  Madrid  (Spain)  Diploma  de 
la  escuela  central  de  idiomas;  University  of  Colorado,  M.A. 

JOHN  SEYMOUR,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Paterson  State  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  SHADEL,  M.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  M.M. 

ABBIE  F.  SHAPIRO,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

New  York  University,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A.;  Rutgers — The 
State  University,  Ed.D. 

THADDEUS  J.  SHEFT,  M.A. 

Associate  Coordinator,  Audio-Visual  Center  and  Associate  Professor 

of  Audio-Visual  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 
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HORACE  JONES  SHEPPARD,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Bucknelf  University,  B.A.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

B.  ERNEST  SHORE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 

McMaster  University,  B.A.;  Harvard  University,  M.A. 

PAUL  P.  SHUBECK,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Seton  Hall  University,  B.S.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A.;  Rutgers— The 
State  University,  Ph.D. 

MARIAN  SIEGELTUCH,  M.L.S. 

Head  Circulation  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
George  Washington  University,  B.A.;  Rutgers  University,  M.L.S. 

MIRIAM  SILVER,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Douglass  College,  B.A.;  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  M.S. 

LOUIS  SIMON,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 

University  of  Madras,  B.A.;  Yale  University,  M.A. 

MAX  A.  SOBEL,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.;  Ph.D. 

DONALD  E.  SOBOLIK,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

University  of  Nebraska,  B.A.;  M.A. 

ROBERT  SOFFER,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  German 

New  York  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

MADELINE  JONES  SOLTER  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

BETTY  K.  SOMMER  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Hellerau-Laxenburg  (Dalcroze)  College  for  Fundamental  Movement  Edu- 
cation, Eurhythmies  and  Modern  Dance,  Vienna,  Diploma;  Prague  Univer- 
sity, Teaching  Certificates. 

CATHERINE  A.  SPEED,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

ENID  M.  STANDRING,  Ph.D.     Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  German 
Manchester    University,    B.A.,    M.A.;    Besancon    University,    Licence    es 
Letters;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

PETER  P.  STAPAY,  M.Ed.  Registrar  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Rider     College,   B.C.S.;  Rutgers  University,  M.Ed. 

RUTH  CAROL  STEWART,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rutgers  University,  B.A.,  M.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

CAROLE  B.  STONE,   M.A.  Assistant  Professor   of  English 

New  York  University,  B.A.;  Rutgers  University,  M.A. 

RAYMOND  M.  STOVER,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,   B.F.A.;   Colorado  State  College,   M.A. 

IRA  R.  SUGARMAN,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

New  York  University,  B.A.;  Columbia,  M.S. 

TIMOTHY  F.  SULLIVAN,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and 

Physical  Education 
Cortland  College,  B.S.;  Ithaca  College,  M.S. 

JANET  SUSI,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Douglass  College,  B.A.;  Middlebury  College,  M.A.;  Columbia  University, 
M.A. 
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ROBERT  M.  SWERDLOW,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
City  College  of  New  York,  B.S.,  M.S. 

JIMMYLE  L.  SWOPE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Butler  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

EDWARD  J.  SZABO,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.;  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  B.S., 
M.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

LILLIAN  SZKLARCZYK,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  French 

Hunter  College,  B.A.;  Middlebury  College,   M.A.;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ph.D. 

MARILYN  TAIGIA,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Panzer   College,    B.S.;    Columbia    University,    M.A. 

RICHARD  O.  TAUBALD,  M.A.  Assistant  Director  of  Students  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Hope  College,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

CHARLES  J.  TERYEK,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 

Education  and  Technology 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

TETE  H.  TETENS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Union  College  (N.Y.),  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

RICHARD  W.  TEWS,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Panzer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  and 
Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
La  Cross  State  Teachers  College,  B.S.;  State  University  of  Iowa,  M.A.;  New 
York  University,  Ph.D. 

JANE  B.  TONKS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Wilson  College,   B.A.;   Bryn  Mawr  College,   M.A. 

ANITA  E.  UHIA,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A. 

PALMINA  A.  UZZOLINO,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Business' Education 
New  York  University,  B.S.;  Catholic  University,  M.A. 

JOSEPH  L.  VENTURINI,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Glassboro  State  College,  B.S.;  Rutgers— The  State  University,  M.Ed. 

RALPH  A.  VERNACCHIA,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

San  Diego  State  College,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 

ELIZABETH  VON  DREELE,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Columbia  University,  B.S.;  M.A. 

HAZEL  M.  WACKER,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Panzer  College,  B.P.E.;  Montclair  State  College,  M.A.;  New  York  Univer- 
sity, Ed.D. 

CONSTANCE  WALLER,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Director  of  Students  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Indiana  University,   B.S.;   Columbia   University,   M.A.,   Ed.D. 

WILLIAM  C.  WALSH,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Grove  City  College,  B.A.;  Montclair  State  College.   M.A. 
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DOROTHY  WALTER,  M.S. 

Librarian,  College  High  School  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Columbia  University,  B.S.;  M.A.;  Syracuse  University,  M.S. 

RALPH  WALTER,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Education 
Wesleyan  University,  B.A.;  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Ed.M., 
Ed.D. 

RUTH  A.  WARD,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Marymount  College,  B.A.;  Paterson  State  College,  M.A. 

HELEN  B.  WARNER  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

University  of  Maryland,  B.S.;  Rutgers,  The  State  University,  M.S. 

EMILY  T.  WATERS,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Montclair   State    College,    B.A.,    M.A. 

BRIAN  B.  WATKINS,  B.F.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Yale  University,  B.F.A. 

RUSSELL  F.  WELLS,  M.A.C.T.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Lafayette  College,   B.A.;   Springfield  College,   M.S.;   University   of  North 
Carolina,  M.A.C.T. 

WALTER  R.  WESTPHAL,  M.A.     (on  leave  1 967-68 ) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
S.U.N.Y.,  Buffalo,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A.;  University  of  Illinois, 
M.A. 

BENJAMIN  F.  WILKES,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Juilliard  School  of  Music,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

MARY  B.  WILKIN,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A. 

ROBERT  BRUCE  WILLIAMS,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Occidental  College,  B.A.;  Rutgers— The  State  University,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D. 

VERNON  WILLIAMS,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Paine  College,   B.A.;   New  York   University,    M.A.;   Columbia   University, 
M.A. 

RICHARD  W.  WILLING,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Business 

Education 
University    of    Wisconsin,    B.A.;    State    Teachers    College,    Whitewater    Wis., 
B.E.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  M.A.;  New  York  University,  Ed.D. 

THOMAS  L.  WILSON,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Wooster  College,  B.S.;  University  of  Washington,  M.S.;  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Ph.D. 

THOMAS  J.  WILT,  M.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of  Rochester,  B.M.,  M.M. 

KENNETH  C.  WOLFF,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Montclair  State  College,   B.A.;  The  Pennsylvania  State   University,  M.A. 

NANCY  N.  WOODRUFF,  M.A.         Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
University  of  Tennessee,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  M.A. 

RONALD  S.  WOODWORTH,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Springfield  College,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  M.A. 
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PETER    F.   WORMS,  Ed.D.  Assistant   Professor   of   Psychology 

(  av  College  of  New  York,  B.B.A.,  M.S.;  Rutgers — The  State  University, 
Ed.D. 

FOSTER  L.  WYGANT,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Pine  Arts 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  B.A.;  Columbia  University,  M.A., 
Ed.D. 

EDWARD   V.   YEZO,   M.Ed.  Assistant   Director   of   Life   Hall  and 

Student  Activities 
Curry  College,  B.A.,  Springfield  College,  M.Ed. 

FREDERIC  HAROLD  YOUNG,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English  and  Education 
Bates  College,  B.A.;  Harvard  University  Divinity  School,  S.T.B.;  Columbia 
University,  Ph.D. 

ALBERT  ZABADY,   M.S.T.  Assistant  Professor   of   Chemistry 

Montclair  State  College,  B.A.,  M.A.;  University  of  New  Hampshire,  M.S.T. 

LOUIS   E.   ZERBE,   M.Mus.  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

American  Conservatory  of  Music,   B.Mus.;   Kansas  Wesleyan   University, 
B.A.;  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music,  M.Mus. 

LOUIS  B.  ZIMMER,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Cortland  State  College,  B.S.;  New  York  University,   M.A. 
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Library  Staff 

John   R.  -Beard,   D.L.S Head  Librarian 

Fred  E.  Hershey,  M.S.  in  L.S Associate  Librarian 

Ruth  Beach,  B.L.S Acquisitions  Librarian 

Patricia  E.  Duane,  M.L.S Catalog  Librarian 

Elsie  Gibson,  M.L.S Library  Science  Coordinator  and 

Curriculum  Lab.  Librarian 
Gertrude  T.  Greenberg,  M.L.S.  Assistant  Curriculum  Laboratory  Librarian 

Blanche  W.  Haller,  B.B.  in  L.S Head  Catalog  Librarian 

Selma  Harris,  M.L.S Reference  Librarian 

Mary  Hellman,  M.L.S Head  Reference  Librarian 

Linda  M.  Kruger,  M.S.  in  L.S Reference  Librarian 

Joan  Y.  Macfarlane,  M.S.  in  L.S.   Catalog  Librarian 

Edward  J.  Ross,  M.S Reference  Librarian 

Marian   Siegeltuch,    M.L.S Circulation    Librarian 

Dorothy  Walter,  M.S.  in  L.S Librarian,  College  High 

Eleanor  Groff  Secretary  to  Head  Librarian 

Emery  W.  Angevine  Junior  Library  Assistant,  Periodicals 

Irene  Beisheim  Senior  Library  A ssistan t,  Circulation 

Frieda  Berk  Senior  Clerk,  Cataloging 

Isabel  Carter   Principal  Library   Assistant,   Cataloging 

Naomi  Ford  Senior  Clerk  Stenographer,  Periodicals 

Jean  Fucetola  Junior  Library  Assistant,  Cataloging 

Geraldine  Graziano  Clerk  Typist,  Acquisitions 

Herman  Jacobson  Senior  Library  Assistant,  Reserve  Room 

Donald  Reilly  Senior  Library  Assistant,  Reserve  Room 

Bertha  Rothrock  Senior  Clerk,  Acquisitions 

Victoria  Tufano  Senior  Clerk,  Cataloging 

Health  Services 

Lillian  M.  Rosenberg,  M.D College  Physician 

Charlotte  L.  Pritchard,  R.N.,  M.A Head  Nurse 

Mary   Moran,    R.N College   Nurse 

Margaret  Bykowsky,   R.N College  Nurse 

Agnes  Fawcett,  R.N.  College  Nurse 

STAFF,  SECRETARIAL  AND  CLERICAL  ASSISTANTS 

Administration 

Administrative  Secretary,  President  Rose  Metz 

Secretary,  Dean  of  the  College  Margaret  Mostica 

Secretary,  Staff  Personnel  Catherine  H.  Stitt 

Secretary,  Associate  Dean/ Graduate  Lauren  Janish 

Secretary,  Associate  Dean/ 'Under graduate  Gae  Manopoli 

Secretary,  Administrative  Assistant  Barbara  Wilson 

Secretary,  Assistant  to  the  President  Patrica  Turner 

Secretary,  Assistant  to  the  President  Federal  Program  Angela  Jack 

Senior  Clerk  Stenographer  Alice  R.  Parker 

Federal  and  College  Relations 

Secretary,  Alumni  Office  Anna  D.  Munier 

Secretary,  Alumni  Office  Rita  Irek 

Secretary,  Alumni  Office  Catherine  Popek 

Secretary,  Public  Information  Edna  Fritts 
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Student  Personnel 

Secretary  Elizabeth   Briner 

Clerk-Typist    Helen    Neil 

Secretary      Viola   Robe 

Secretary   Eleanor  Loewenthal 

Secretary   Pat rici a   M arce  11 

Secretary  Arline  Storck 

Secretary  Gizella  Menegus 

Secretary  Jane  Kominiak 

Secretary   Martha  S wenson 

Resident  Directors   1968-1969 

Chapin  Hall  (Women)    Mrs.  Henry  Ferris 

Freeman  Hall  (Women)  Mrs.  Jere  Rutberg,  B.A. 

Russ  Hall  (Women)   Mrs.  Frank  Terton 

Stone  Hall  (Men)  Chester  Rzonca,  M.A. 

Webster  Hall  (Men)    Randall  Richards,  M.A. 

Resident  Program  Coordinator  Doris  Reinhardt,  M.A. 

Registration  and  Registrar 

Secretary  Frances  R.  Smith 

Secretary  Lorna  M.  Mohamed 

Key  Punch  Operator  Anna  Wentz 

Clerk-Typist  Marion  Burns 

Clerk-Typist  Susan  Robinson 

Senior-Clerk-Stenographer   Elizabeth  Rainey 

Clerk-Stenographer Judith  R.  Ryder 

Evening    Division 

Secretary  Victoria  Amundson 

Secretary  Grace  Kelly 

Secretary  Kathleen  Wissing 

Secretary  Janis  Davey 

Admissions 

Secretary  Grace  B.  Daly 

Secretary  Anne  Jandura 

Secretary  Virginia  Jewell,  B.A. 

Secretary  Stephie  Paris 

Secretary  Jeanne  Jagiello,  B.A. 

Secretary  Nancy  Carlsen 

Audio-Visual  Department 

Secretary  Frances  Castiglione 

Secretary  Catherine  Murtha 

Student  Teaching  and  Placement 

Secretary  Lorraine  Addon 

Secretary  Lillian  Newman 
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DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  SERVICES 

Secretary,  Director/ Business  Services  Estelle  Marsand 

Secretary,  Assistant  Director /Business  Services  Muriel  Thurlow 

Payroll  Office 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper,  Payroll  Clerk Lucille  Varjian 

Senior  Clerk-Stenographer  Helen  Pereira 

Assistant  Payroll  Clerk  (Part  time)  Irene  Lustbader 

Purchasing 

Principal  Clerk  John  C.  Duncan,  Sr. 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Lillie  May  Mayo 

Storekeeper  II  C.  J.  Chesterman 

Senior  Clerk  , Margaret  B.  Minter 

Accounting  Services 

Supervision  Accountant  II Charles  W.  Moore,  B.A. 

Assistant  to  Supervising  Accountant  (Part  time)  Roger  Moore 

Head  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Nicholas  Guarino 

Principal  Clerk-Bookkeeper   Regina  Rudenstein 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Sara  C.  Jennette 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Anne  Verniero 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Marilynn   Reis 

Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper  Natalie  Reeves 

Administrative  Services 
Coordinator,  Administrative  and  Business  Services  Gerard  J.  Kennedy,  M.A. 

Senior  Clerk-Stenographer  Donata  Cardell 

Manager  of  Data  Processing  Center  Anthony  L.  Notare 

Senior  Key  Punch  Machine  Operator  Jean  Barry 

Senior  Clerk  Mildred  Berla 

Senior  Clerk  Stenographer  Mary  Graham 

Senior  Offset  Machine  Operator  Charles  L.  Thornton 

Supervisor/ Central  Mail-Duplicating  Room  Helen  Barker 

Senior  Clerk-Stenographer   Elizabeth  Alston 

Senior  Clerk  Dorothy  Dilley 

Clerk  Pauline  Minitee 

Switchboard  Receptionist/ Chief  Operator  Helen  M.  Meury 

Telephone  Operator  Viola  Berte 

Maintenance  Services 

Superintendent,  Grounds  &  Buildings  Joseph  E.  McGinty 

Foreman,  Building  Maintenance  Peter  J.  Furfaro 

Foreman,  Building  Maintenance  Harold  Good 

Senior  Clerk  Lillian  LaRussa 

Clerk  Ann  Kupchak 

Senior  Clerk-Stenographer  Antonia  Shankland 

Slater  Food  Service 

Director  of  Food  Services  Joseph  Hartmann 

Manager,  Grace  Freeman  Cafeteria  Frank  Allis 

Manager,  Student  Life  Building  Cafeteria  Michael  Aspras 

Food  Production  Manager  Seymour  Rothman 

Secretary  Cora  Mueck 
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Faculty  Student  Cooperative 

Director  Doris   B.   Asdal 

Bookkeeper  Elizabeth  Williamson 

Secretary  Margaret  G.  Bychek 

Book  Store 

Manager  Bertha  Faber 

Assistant  Manager  Louise  H.  Hugo 

Order  Clerk  Rose  Ferrara 

Field  Studies,  Adult  and  Economic  Education  Centers 

Secretary,  Field  Studies  Elaine  Gottschall 

Secretary,  Ad.  Ed.  Resource  Center  Lillian  Lohmann 

Secretary,  Ad.  Ed.  Resource  Center  Doris  Spinelli 

Secretary,  Ad.  Ed.  Resource  Center Vashti  White 

Secretary,  Center  For  Econ.  Ed.  Rose  Altschuler 

Instructional  Departments 

Secretary,  Business  Education   Minnie  DePiano 

Secretary,  Distributive  Education  Juanita  Settles 

Secretary,  Education  Esther  Spengeman,  B.A. 

Secretary,  English  Isabel  Strachan 

Secretary,  Fine  Arts  Helen  Ochs 

Secretary,  Foreign  Languages  Gertrude  H.  Meserve 

Secretary,  Home  Economics  Ida  Resitano 

Secretary,  Industrial  Education  and  Technology  Linda  L.  Harrison 

Secretary,  Mathematics  Adele  H.  Campbell 

Secretary,  Music  Pearl  Langley 

Secretary,  Physical  Education  Ethel  Bakker 

Secretary,  Intercollegiate  Athletics  Sally  G.  Pollock 

Secretary,  Science  Kitty  Korch 

Secretary,  Social  Sciences  Vera  Brenten 

Secretary,  Speech  Lillian  Tannen 

Secretary,  College  High  School  Frances  Purr 
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Who's  Who  in  American 

Universities  and  Colleges 
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